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Ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  1506,  the 
Gipsies  have  been  .drawing  into  their  body  the  blood  of  the  ordin- 
ary inhabitants  and  conforming  to  their  ways ;  and  so  prolific  has 
the  race  been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  250,000  Gipsies  of  all 
castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations,  degrees  of  education,  cul> 
ture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the  British  Isles  alone,  and  possibly 
double  that  number.  There  are  many  of  the  same  race  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  there  have  been  Gipsies  in 
America  from  nearly  the  first  day  of  its  settlement ;  for  many  of 
the  race  were  banished  to  the  plantations,  often  for  very  trifling 
offences,  and  sometimes  merely  for  being  by  "  habit  and  repute 
Egyptians."  But  as  the  Gipsy  race  leaves  the  tent,  and  rises  to 
civilization,  it  hides  its  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  so 
great  is  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy.  In  Europe  and 
America  together,  there  cannot  be  less  than  4,000,000  Gipsies  in 
existence.  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  was  one  of  this  singular  people,  as  will  be  conclusively 
shown  in  the  present  work.  The  philosophy  of  the  existence  of 
the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  will  also  be  discussed  and  established 
in  it.  - 

When  the  **  wonderflil  story  "  of  the  Gipsies  b  told,  as  it  ought 
to  be  told,  it  constitutes  a  work  of  interest  to  many  classes  of  read- 
ers, being  a  subject  unique,  distinct  from,  and  unknown  to,  the  rest 
of  the  human  family.  In  the  present  work,  the  race  has  been  treated 
of  so  fully  and  elaborately,  in  all  its  aspects,  as  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  fill  and  satisfy  the  mind,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  little 
better  than  a  myth  to  the  undersunding  of  the  most  intelligent 
person. 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies,  when  thus  comprehensively  treated, 
forms  a  study  for  the  most  adN'anced  and  cultivated  mind,  as  well 
ai  for  the  youth  whose  intellectual  and  literary  character  is  still  to 
be  formed ;  and  furnishes,  among  other  things,  a  system  of  science 
not  too  abstract  in  its  nature,  and  having  for  its  subject-matter  the 
strongest  of  human  feelings  and  sympathies.  The  work  also  seeks 
to  raise  the  name  of  Gipsy  out  of  the  dusi,  where  it  now  lies ; 
wlule  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  the  advancement  of  Christianity  generally,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  and  moral  science. 

Niw  York,  May  ist,  1866. 
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This  work  should  have  been  introduced  to  the  world 
ion^  ere  now.  The  proper  time  to  have  brought  it  forward 
vonld  have  been  about  twenty  years  ago  *  when  the  subject 
waj*  Doarly  altogether  new,  and  when  popular  feeling,  in 
>mtUnd  especially,  ran  strongly  toward  the  body  it  treats 
of.  owinjr  to  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Scot- 
t'-h  novHisi,  in  which  were  depicted,  with  great  truthfulness, 
'^•HM^  n*al  characters  of  this  wavward  race.  Tlie  indtjcc- 
IT,-  fit-*  thon  in  hazard  a  publication  of  it  were  great ;  for  by 
l-nrirint'  it  out  at  that  time,  the  author  would  have  enjoyed, 
j'l  ^*ruo  moa-uro,  the  sunshine  which  the  fame  of  that  great 
I'ifi.ir.ary  fast  arfiund  all  who,  in  any  way,  illustrated  a  snl>- 
•-rt  nn  wliirh  h«*  had  written.  But  for  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
^.iv i,-i' — an  advice  that  can  only  l>e  appreciated  by  tho?:o 
-■r.o  ;irf.*  a<viiiainte<l  with  the  vindictive  dis[X)sition  which 
x'f.f  (tli^'w-^  ontertain  toward  those  whom  they  imagine 
to  ].:i\o  injiimi  them — our  author  would  have  published  a 
f«*w  ma^razin^  articles  on  the  subjeot,  when  the  tribe  would 
bai-e  taken  alarm,  and  an  end  would  have  l>een  made  to 
I'li*'  investigation.  The  <iread  of  personal  danger,  there  is 
Lo  doubt,  formcii  a  considerable  reason  for  the  work  1km ng 
HI  |f>rijr  withheld  from  the  public :  at  the  same  time,  our 
author.  iH'ing  a  timid  and  nervous  man,  not  a  little  dreadfd 
t>.'*  '•ph*<Ti  of  the  |)arty  opposed  to  the  literary  society  with 
»:.j»  i»  \to  idontifie<I  himi^ell.  and  the  idea  of  iKjing  made  the 
•iil»j**«'i  of  ono  of  the  clashing  criticisms  so  characteristic  of 
th'*  tim^.  But  nc»w  he  has  descended  into  the  tomb,  with 
mo-t  of  his  peneration,  where  the  abuse  of  a  reviewer  or 
Xho  ire  of  a  wandering  Egyptian  cannot  reach  him. 

Since  this  work  was  written  there  has  apiKmre<l  one  by 

•  ll  \fe  b#ni  broof  kt  down,  howerrr,  lo  the  pr<*cnl  limr. 
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Mr.  Borrow,  on  the  Gitanos  or  Spanish  Gipsies.  In  the 
year  1838,  a  society  was  formed  in  Scotland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scottish  Cliurch,  for  the  reformation  of 
the  wandering  portion  of  the  body  in  that  country,  with 
some  eminent  men  as  a  committee  of  management,  among 
whom  was  a  reverend  gentleman  of  learning,  piety,  and 
worth,  who  said  that  he  himself  was  a  Gipsy,  and  whose 
fine  swarthy  features  strongly  marked  the  stock  from  which 
he  was  descended.  There  are  others  in  that  country  of  a 
like  origin,  ornaments  to  the  same  profession,  and  many  in 
other  respectable  walks  of  life,  of  whom  I  will  speak  in 
my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Although  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  principal 
details  of  this  work  were  collected,  the  subject  cannot  be 
considered  as  old.  The  body  in  Scotland  has  become  more 
numerous  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  but  the  improved 
system  of  internal  order  that  has  obtained  since  that  period, 
Iu9i8  so  very  much  suppressed  their  acts  of  depredation  and 
violence  toward  the  community,  and  their  savage  outbursts 
of  passion  toward  those  of  their  own  race  who  had  ofiFended 
them,  that  much  which  would  have  met  with  only  a  slight 
punishment  before,  or  in  some  instances  been  passed  over,  as 
a  mere  Gipsy  scuflle,  would  now  be  visited  with  the  utmost 
penalty  the  law  could  inflict.  Hence  the  wild  spirit,  but  not 
the  number,  of  the  body  has  been  very  much  crushed. 
Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  regular  callings 
of  industry,  or  otherwise  withdrawn  from  public  observa- 
tion ;  but,  in  respect  to  race,  are  as  mucli,  at  heart,  Gipsies 
'  as  before.  Many  of  the  Scottish  wandering  class  have 
given  way  before  an  invasion  of  swarms  of  Gipsies  from 
Ireland. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give  a  reason  why  this  work 
has  been  introduced  here,  instead  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  treats. 
Su£Sce  it  to  say,  that,  having  come  to  this  country,  I  have 
been  led  to  bring  it  out  here,  where  it  may  receive,  sooner 
or  later,  more  attention  from  those  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  and  people  it  treats  of,  than  from  those  accustomed  to 
see  and  hear  of  them  daily,  to  many  of  whom  tliey  appear 
as  mere  vagabonds ;  it  being  a  common  feature  in  the 
human  mind,  that  that  which  comes  frequently  under  our 
observation  is  but  little  thought  of,  while  that  at  a  distance, 
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aad  ankTOwn  to  us,  forms  the  subject  of  our  inTestieations 
axHl  de&irer.*  In  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  lan- 
euase  of  Dr.  Bright  may  be  used,  when  he  says :  "  The 
rifii'iition  and  rircumstanccs  of  the  Gipsy  nation  throughout 
tLc  whole  of  Europe,  may  truly  be  considered  amongst  the 
uK>«t  carious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man.''  And 
diiinnsrh  this  work,  for  the  most  part,  treats  of  Scottish 
(fiprie^.  it  illustrates  the  history  of  the  people  all  over 
Kuro(H\  and,  it  may  be  said,  pretty  much  over  the  world  ; 
2i.il  affords  materials  for  reflection  on  so  singular  a  sulnect 
ri*niiect<.'d  with  the  history  of  our  common  family,  and  so 
iitilr  known  to  mankind  in  general.  To  the  American 
i>ader  generally,  the  work  will  illustrate  a  phase  of  life  and 
t.L*u>rT  with  which  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  he  is  not 
niwb  conversant ;  for,  although  he  must  have  some  know- 
I*'<lsre  u(  the  Gipsy  race  generally,  there  is  no  work,  that  I 
rkm  avare  of.  that  treats  of  the  body  like  the  present.  To 
u.\  kind:f  of  rcaden*  the  wordii  of  the  celebrated  Christopher 
N-'rtK.  ZA  quoted  in  the  author's  Introduction,  may  bo 
i  :'irt-!*?<.«d  : 

"  Few  thiPiTfl  mor*  iweetly  rary  civil  life 
ThftQ  A  barbarian,  mtii^  Tinklerf  tAle/' 

It  i«  a  Hfiinilar  rircnnistancc  that,  until  comparatively 
la!-!v.  liiilo  wa^  known  of  thisi  liodv  in  Scotland,  beyond 
!  -ir  ir»«Te  c.vist^'Mi'O.  and  the  dcprcdatioiiH  wliich  tlioy  corn- 
•   ti<*ii  on  thoir  nrighU^urs  :  no  further  proof  of  which  iir'cd 

*  M«-i  tif  l>-tUr«.  mhilr  eacrrly  invrniifpitiniiC  tli<^  ruiitoin»  of  OUhntto 
«^  kft*T:"  KAtk«.  •' il  liMinir  \\w\t  U-iniwrs  in  (*Ddl«fflH  Uiaput^H  aUhiI  <tothic 
■.  :  •  -  T.r  anttijuiti«*«.  Iiari*  iriini'HMM).  with  •fiAthy  and  c<*riU'in]»t.  tho 
■'ft  '.J  »;4*«-tarif  tJ(  %  (ti|i«y  rani|i — pitche<].  |»erhApB,  unidHt  the  mutildrr- 
.T  £  •:  ^•".rhiiH-riU  of  their  fAioiiritr  I*irtii  ootl  lUunans.  The  ront  of  thn 
— 's.ib  .eitT.  familiar  frtmi  in&inry  with  the  f^oenU  chAracter  and  A|»|><'«r- 
^•.»  ..^  v.. •»  1  Aidant  hiinlr«.  have  probably  never  rci;arded  thciii  with 
»  1  ;*^*-  ii.ti-rr*t  than  mhat  pprim;>»  fr**n»  the  reciille<-tMl  terrors  tif  a 
-.-•-w»T  ia>,  <ir  ll»^  fiof-r  aiinrUtKmii  of  jKietical  and  pictarescpie  desrrip- 

•  ;  ^.t\t   i«  t(*c  DMiw  K««erallr  A|»|ilied  t^i  th<*  ScottUh  GifMiett.     Tlie 

•  •^  :-•.»;    t<nird  claw  prcfi-r  it  fo  thr  trriu  <iip«y.     The  aetth-tl   and 
■    •  ••  ' :»*•«.«  •letr-t  'h**  HiT  I  ■  they  wuuld  much  rather  \*o  culli-*!  <fipflii'M  ; 

-.r  \f  •erni   >4ni|*tian  i*  the  infi»t  aar«*«*ahl<*  to  their  feelini^.     Tinkler 

•  V*  a  !4«~^*iAr  ii.raiiinic  that  ran  I**  andrrs'iKKl  only  by  a  S«'<»tchinHn.     In 
*  r*:.  «:  wn-«  it  ukrant  lii.krr.     Thi*  vrrb  tink.  a* cording  t«^  JaniirMjn'A 

^'  «::•-.  I».  :i  na-r.  in#'an*  U*  '•  ri»^l.  inHudin^  the  i  lea  of  the  nnUv  luttde 
;a  tf^*  ■•j^rat'in  ••/  rivHin;^  .   a  '■if'^y  «or«{. ' 
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be  given  than  a  reference  to  the  letters  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott  and  others,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  the  few  articles  of  our  author  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  were  read. 

The  higher  we  raay  rise  in  the  scale  of  general  informa- 
tion and  philosophic  culture,  the  gi*eater  the  attractions 
will  this  moral  puzzle  have  for  our  contemplation — the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  barbarous  race  of  men,  free  as  the  air,  with 
little  but  the  cold  earth  for  a  bed,  and  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  a  covering,  obtruding  itself  upon  a  civilized  community, 
and  living  so  long  in  the  xnidst  of  it,  without  any  material 
impression  being  made  on  the  habits  of  the  representative 

I)art  of  it ;  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  modem 
listory  of  the  world.  In  this  solitary  case,  having  nothing 
from  which  to  reason  analogously  as  to  the  result,  observa- 
tion alone  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  solution  of  the 
experiment.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  subject, 
in  all  its  bearings,  has  been  found  to  have  such  charms  for 
the  curious  and  learned  ;  being,  as  it  were,  a  study  in  his- 
tory of  the  most  interesting  kind.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Professor  Wilson,  the  Christopher  North  of  Black- 
wood, is  said  to  have  accompanied  some  of  the  tribe  in  their 
peregrinations  over  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Without 
proceeding  to  the  same  length,  our  author,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way,  prosecuted  his  researches  with  much  indcfatig- 
ability,  assiduity,  and  patience.  He  kept  an  open  house 
for  them  at  all  times,  and  presented  such  allurements  as  the 
skillful  trapper  of  vermin  will  sometimes  use  in  attracting 
the  whole  in  a  neighbourhood  ;  when  if  one  Gipsy  entered, 
many  would  follow  ;  although  he  would  generally  find  them 
so  shy  in  their  communications  as  sometimes  to  require  years 
of  such  baiting  to  ensure  them  for  the  elucidation  of  a 
single  point  of  their  history.  In  this  way  he  made  himself 
appear,  in  his  associations  with  them,  as  very  odd,  and  per- 
haps not  of  very  sound  mind,  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise 
ones  around  him. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present  day,  is  very 
erroneous  as  to  its  extent  and  meaning.  The  nomadic 
Gipsies  constitute  but  a  portion  of  the  race,  and  a  very 
small  portion  of  it.  A  gradual  change  has  come  over  their 
outward  condition,  all  over  Europe,  from  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  American  war,  but  from  what  time 
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rr;K»'i''  to  that,  wo  have  no  certain  data  from  wliicli  to 
'rrn  :in  oj.iiiiim.  In  the  whole  of  Groat  Britain  tlioy  have 
'"-F5  vofv  niu<-!i  nii.wl  with  the  native  blood  of  the  country, 
• ';:  n'»wI.iTf*.  I  UMi«'Vo,  «o  much  so  as  in  Scotland.  There 
!•  •  MTV  r<*a-'»n  to  suppose  that  the  ?nme  mixture  has  taken 
:'  J*  o  in  Kun»|io  generally,  although  its  effects  arc  not  so 
..>.-jTvril*h»  in  tfie  •fouthern  countries — from  the  circumstance 
..f  rtio  i^fipio  there  >x?inir.  for  the  most  part,  of  dark  hair 

-1  ••••niplcxion — a^  in  those  lying  further  toward  the  north. 
!t-.:  T*iis  circunHtance  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  tho 
v  rriTO  which  has  taken  place  in  countries  the  inhabitants 
'  •'  whirh   have  fair  hair    and   complexions.      Tho  causes 

.  ?:!Lr  tn  ihi:«  mixturc  are  various. 

T'  o  |rf»rscfutioiis  to  which  the  Gipsies  were  exposed, 
•  . -. 'y  f.ir  Immhp  fiipsies,  which  their  appearance  would 
-     ?  *v   ifidi«'at«».  .-f»em  to  have  induced  the  l>ody  to  inter- 

"%  wir'i  iiur  ra'*o.  so  as  to  di^^'uise  their?.    That  would 

.'  <■    l.y    ff'rr'iviiiL''   and    adopting  males   of  our  ra<'<\ 

!}.»-v   wi»uld  nwirrv  to  ftMualcs  of  theirs,  who  wmiM 

'     /  '  V  :!.«•  rliililrtMi  «•!'  surh  unions  as  meinlicrs  of  thi'ir 

•  -..TV.      Th'ry  :ilso  adopted  the  practice  to  jrive  th<'ir 
-'.iviina.-.i-  w«'II  a««  liumlxTS.  to  contend  with  the  people 

■  _•   ■A'."fn  thi'V  lived.     Tho  desire  of  havinir  siTvants, 

■   -  < ii '.-:•»-  L'«'Ti''r:i!Iy.  have  lieon  too  prouci  t«)  <lo  nuMiiirl 

■\    --.  :  -r  ••  »'*li  nilirr.)  h'd  to  many  children  beinir  kidnapjK'd, 

•  ■••'.•■l  .MTiii.TtL'  tlif-ni  :  inanv  of  whom.  a<  is  customarv 
<  Vi'i.i.il  Mnpif'.  p»H'  to  as  liiLdi  a  jMi^ition  in  the  tribe 

•  ■.   •■!*  f  l.»*rii-f|vf.* 

I     'i  :i/:i:ii.  it   \v:i^  v«Ty  iio('Ci:<ary  to  lijivc  jjoople  of  lair 

•  !'\:  Ml  :iUi*»r!L'  ili*'nL  to  rnable  ihrm  tlic  ni«)re  easily  to 

•  "!i  \\.*'\t  MjH'raiinii^  ij)HMi  th«'  roinmuuity,  as  \\A\  \\<  to 
■  •"  •  III-  t'l  t!iiir  .-tip|if>rt  duriiitr  limes  of  iHTsn-iition.    <)\v- 

'  v.-    I  ■  r-    »    a'  'i.ri  i;r.i!.T  n  vi-rv  »■  ri-iiis  inUtakr  »Iiin  hi-  H--r.rJ-  Mi.it 

'  ■■.;     ■••  !  ,'W  k    'har  'i-i  •■>■*    -'Hril    «  hiMn'fi.  til    l.riri^    ''ii  mi     u!'    :ii 

t  !•   '^■••■,    rfi"   l'i--i-rriri^   -.n    if  nirliMr".   uli-i    lia*«'   nf 'i'rii|''»"l    '•> 

*.«     M.:.    ri  i.ii  ?>,.-  M  .iv  "f  ■•I'- "f  titi' iii'i-"   -iiijw'iir  |i' -iiilf."       I  In* 

»•     .   ..  ".■  »  ill  ii  I.-  .1  ii.i'i' !'•  •<•  ri'fu'f 'hi-*  l'i'li«'f  in  r»'^.ir  I  t'«  <  •!]■•:  ■-. 

•.    \r-.|l      .-.    til.'    fili'»V»|.i*        •    'Illi'V     liiiV"*     t.I'litV     if    l-Iiili|H'Tt     "f 

\       ■»'.    ■;    rj..  V  I  I'l   -••  I'l-rlv  -'ijii* -rt  ;   mil  tlii-v   W'ul-I    'ini!'"  w'  Mif 

'    ■       •".'"»'.};  z    lK«"ii-»-U  •'-    ^%.tll    til"'   rlii!ilr»"ri    i«f  ••tlM-r-.*"     'I  liii    n 

•  fc        -  I,.,.*.  ■.'   uiMi  till  i..%i|   wur-U    ^K»-ii  li--  -  IV -.  ■    I  l»;i\«'  •!•  ;iit   ii":t' 

■•'.■.       ■.  !.':■  ■  r.i  «.  ..f  wiji- >i  I  Jir.i.  .n  :•• 'i- r.i!.  r.i  fri'H'l  "    A-i  ii  it.  i!t»  i 

.  ■  f. :.  1. 1".   l..tn  ■!■  !iu  Mii'l  J  F'^'i^Ll   !!;•  a^  ^-ipie'.,  aix)    .'-"I'l 
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ing  to  these  causes,  snd  the  occasioiial  occorrcnoe  of  white 
people  being,  bj  more  legitimate  meaiiA.  receiTed  into  their 
bodr,  which  woold  be  more  often  the  case  in  their  palmy  days, 
the  half,  at  least  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are  of  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Some  would  natorally  think  that  these  would 
not  be  Gipsies,  bat  the  fact  is  od^rwise  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
dreadfnl  prejudice  which  has  always  attached  to  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  these  white  and  parti-coloured  Gipsies,  imagining 
themselTes,  as  it  wore,  banished  from  society,  on  account  of 
their  descent  cling  to  their  Gipsy  connection ;  as  the  other 
part  of  their  blood,  they  imagine,  will  not  own  them.  They 
are  Gipsies,  and,  with  the  public,  they  think  that  is  quite 
enough.  They  take  a  pride  in  being  descended  from  a  race 
so  mysterious,  80>ancient  so  uniyersal,  and  cherish  their 
language  the  more  from  its  being  the  principal  badge  of 
membership  that  entitles  them  to  belong  to  it.  The  nearer 
they  approach  the  whites  as  regards  blooi,  the  more  acutely 
do  they  feel  the  antipathy  which  is  entertained  for  their  race, 
and  the  more  bitter  does  the  propinquity  become  to  them.  The 
more  enlightened  they  become,  the  stronger  l)ecomes  their 
attachment  to  the  sept  in  the  abstract,  although  they  will 
despise  many  of  its  members.  The  sense  of  such  an  ancient 
descent,  and  the  possession  of  such  an  ancient  and  secret 
language,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  comparatively  limited 
education  and  indifferent  rearing,  brought  up  in  humble 
life,  and  following  yarious  callings,  from  a  tinker  upward, 
and  eyen  of  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  occupying 
the  position  of  lawyers,  medical  doctors,  and  clergymen, 
possess  for  them  a  charm  that  is  at  once  fascinating  and 
enchanting.  If  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  high  social 
standing  will  go  to  such  lengths  as  they  have  done,  in  theic 
endeayours  to  but  look  into  their  language,  how  much  more 
will  they  not  cling  to  it,  such  as  it  is,  in  whose  hearts  it 
is  ?  Gipsies  compounded  for  the  most  part  of  white  blood, 
but  with  Gipsy  feelings,  are,  as  a  general  thing,  much 
superior  to  those  who  more  nearly  approach  what  may 
be  called  the  original  stock ;  and,  singularly  enough,  speak 
the  language  better  than  the  others,  if  their  opportunities 
have  been  in  any  way  fayourable  for  its  acquisition. 

The  primitiye,  original  state  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  tent  and 

tilted  cart    But  as  any  country  can  support  only  a  limited 

number  in  that  way,  and  aa  the  increase  of  the  body  is  yery 
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krve,  it  follows  that  they  must  cast  abont  to  make  a 
liririir  in  some  other  war,  however  bitter  the  pill  may  be 
vhi«:h  they  have  to  swallow.  The  nomadic  Gipsy  portion 
r*w*rnhloH.  in  that  respect,  a  water  trough ;  for  the  water 
«  hich  ruD«  into  it,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  quantity 
rujkuinp  over  it.  The  Gipsies  who  leave  tiie  tent  resemble 
i^ie  youth  of  our  small  seaports  and  villages ;  for  there, 
HM.*itf-ty  Li  so  limited  as  to  compel  such  youth  to  take  to  Uio 
H-a  or  cities,  or  go  abroad,  to  gain  that  livelihood  which  the 
neiirbbonrhood  in  which  thev  have  been  reared  denies  to 
t*j<mL  In  the  same  manner  do  these  Gipsies  look  back  to 
t>»c  t<*ut  from  which  tlicy,  or  their  fathers,  have  sprung. 
Tfi«'y  rarry  the  language,  the  associations,  and  the  sympa- 
x)\\^  of  their  race,  and  their  peculiar  feelings  toward  the 
riimmunity.  with  them ;  and,  as  residents  of  towns,  have 
ir"n«'niilr  trroater  facilities,  from  others  of  their  race  residing 
Tf-iir  t^«*ni,  for  {i^rpctuating  their  language,  than  when  stroll- 
i: ..*  •■i\»r  tin*  rouulry. 

1  ?:'•  i«n'jmJi<v  i>f  their  fellow  creatures,  which  clings  to 
t*.*'  zjLi-**  tci  which  thoy  l>eli>n^,  almost  overwhelms  some  of 
T  •  .11  ut  tiiii(*4  :  but  it  in  only  momentary ;  for  such  is  the 
i.  i"l«i'ri«l-ii<'i.'  aiiil  ela^iticity  of  their  nature,  that  they  rise 
f:-'m  •iit<i<T  it,  af<  ^'If-ojuifilacf^nt  and  proud  as  ever.  Thoy 
i.-.  -u*-'!  ra.-*.-?*  res»ort  to  the  /«  qmjtpie — the  tit  for  tat  arjru- 
L.*  rit  X-  ro'/anls  their  ciR'niicH,  and  ask.  **  What  is  this  white 
ra-  •■.  ttfi*rr  all  ?  What  wfrc  their  forefathers  a  few  gcncru- 
t  'til-  ttcfo?  till*  liiirhland.-4  a  norit  of  marauding  tliievcri,  and 
t'.'-  |j«ir«l«T!*  litilo  iK.'ltiT.  Or  Hoc'iety  at  the  present  day — 
u  '.it  i..  it  Imt  a  coin|Kmiid  of  dc*eoit  and  liy|K)cririy ?  Teo- 
|-i*-  -;iy  tii4t  the  (vi|»:«i(s  luteal.     True:  Home  of  them  ntoal 

<  M>  k'Mi^.  \  I'L'i'tahU*!*.  and  .•^udi  thin^^s  ;  hut  what  in  that  oom- 
]•  ip-il  ^•  i}i«.*  piMicry  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  lying  and 

<  .<-.iti(i'.^  i»f  iradors.  the  ^windli^g,  the  robtx-Ties,  the  niur- 
•I'T-.  cii*'  i^fnoranro.  tlic  squalor,  and  tlio  deljauchcries  of  so 
::  .iriv  nf  r.c  whito  race?  What  are  all  these  com|Nir(*il  to 
t*.i-  -iRijilr  vires  of  tlio  (fi|ipios?  What  is  the  ann'stiy 
t  .••r  \m»^n\  of.  coui|i.'&r«M|.  ill  fioint  of  antiquity,  to  ours? 
!•*■••:. I.'  v^i;L\  dtM|,ijio  the  <iip:?ies.  but  they  certainly  di'spise 
all  '»:'-•  r-  not  of  their  own  race  :  the  wricks t  Ito^^gar  Gipsy, 
wi:  .•>.'  -(Hif^  to  his  fei't.  couMders  hini>eir  U-tter  than  the 
i{ik**::i,  :.'.at  !*itA  U|»i»n  tlie  throne.  People  i^ay  that  (vip.<*i(*s 
arc  Li^Aikguards.     Well,  if  some  of  them  are  blackguards, 


^^■li 
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nc  9P  ic  fhsi  T  5iDr  "nffT*  nfwr  rri  f»e^  rdkcr.  and  far  leas 
or  1J»?T  rw-  nr  rmr  'Qikc*  -hT  liiRr  ^^wt,  famStjrT^  And  ttwej" 
KiDshiQf  iiou  "Htf  fisaxnt  vinrl  rifinp  lo  liiie  lace  15  bot  a 
irpincm.  5dIL  -dipr  wEL  «bt  laax  &rr  are  Gipsies,  and 
wSi  raiiyer  lihrniR  nris^  itee  In  axr  ooe.  BOt  of  tiieir  own 
raoPL  kK»v  I3m2  i»t  5e«ak  xbnr  liiiRintf  m  Adr  own 
}m£«fti?ud?  aa>c  aMuig  liiar  «v^  ksdrcd.  TIict  wiD  eren 
6a.T  or  ai  less  iaAe  it  ^tn  mxr  of  Aesr  ovb  race. 

For  an  ii»He  men&ihe  ncict  awmytiate  word  to  apply 
to  »»fa!a  G^pprsHL  aaid  cmcsa&r  BHtish  Giperism,  and 
BosY  «?wnBlhr  ^clmQsk  Gh^n5a.viDcaDilaeaste,and  a 
kind  of  Basvnr  smerr.  ra^ber  ihaB  mmw  particular  mode 
of  life.  And  it  if  uccfjsaiy  tint  tiis  fistiKtion  dioold  be 
kfpi  in  BOftd.  otbctaiig  1^  jcbject  wiD  appear  contra- 


"Die  1BC61  of  tbesie  Gipsfs  are  vnkBOwn  to  tlie  poblic  as 
Gif^ie?.  Tbe  feiefinr  in  qneetioa  is.  far  the  most  part,  on 
the  side  of  tbe  Gip^es  tbemsrire? :  tfaer  think  that  more 
of  them  is  known  than  aetnaUj  i^L  In  diat  respect  a  kind 
of  nightmare  continnaDT  dius  to  them :  while  ..their  pecn- 
liarl J  distant  clannisfa/and  odd  habits  create  a  kind  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  other  inhabitants,  which 
the  GipsT  is  natnrally  apt  to  const  roe  as  proceeding  from  a 
different  cause.  Freqaently,  all  that  is  said  about  them 
amounts  onlr  to  a  whisper  among  some  of  the  families  in 
the  commimitT  in  which  ther  lire,  and  which  is  confiden- 
tially passed  aronnd  among  themselyes,  from  a  dread  of 
per«)nal  consequences.  Sometimes  the  native  families  say 
among  themselves,  "  Why  should  we  make  alhision  to  their 
kith  and  kin?  They 'seem  decent  people,  and  attend 
church  like  ourselves;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast  up 
their  descent  to  them,  and  damage  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world.  Their  cousins,  (or  second  cousins,  as  it  may 
be,)  travel  the  country  in  the  old  Tinkler  fashion,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  has  that  to  ao  with  them  ?"  The  estimate  of  such 
people  never,  or  hardly  ever,  goes  beyond  the  simple  idea 
of  their  being  "  descended  from  Tinklers ;"  few  have  the 
most  distant  idea  that  they  are  Gipsies,  and  speak  the 
Gipsy  language  among  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Gipsy  can  be  a  good  man,  as  the  world  goes,  nay,  a  very 
£x>od  man,  and  glory  in  being  a  Gipsy,  but  not  to  the  public. 
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He  will  adhere  to  his  ancient  language,  and  talk  it  in  his 
ovu  family  ;  and  he  has  as  much  right  to  do  so,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  liiphhinder  has  to  speak  Gaelic  in  theLowlands, 
or  «  h«-n  he  g^ies  abroad,  and  teach  it  to  his  children.  And 
be  tak^-!»  a  ^n*ater  pride  in  doing  it,  for  thus  he  reasons  : 
"  What  \A  Eii^lisli,  French,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  living  lan- 
Pia;n-,  cooi|an*<l  to  mine  ?  Mine  will  carry  me  through 
frvory  part  uf  the  known  world :  wherever  a  roan  is  to  bo 
found,  there  iit  my  language  spoken.  I  will  find  a  brother 
in  every  part  of  the  world  on  which  I  may  set  my  foot ;  I 
will  be  welcomed  and  passed  along  wherever  I  may  go. 
FrremaHinnr  indeed  I  what  is  masonry  compared  to  the 
lirothertiooJ  of  the  Gipsies?  A  language — a  whole  Ian- 
piaee — i.-i  its  pass-word.  I  almost  worship  the  idea  of 
beiiftff  a  member  of  a  society  into  which  I  am  initiated  by 
riT  blood  and  language.  I  would  not  be  a  man  if  I  did  not 
1««\«-  my  kindred,  and  chcri:«h  in  my  heart  that  peculiarity 
ff  iiiV  race  lit^  language)  which  casts  a  halo  of  glory 
ar*t4iiiii  it.  and  makes)  it  the  wonder  of  the  world !" 

Titf  fi>.*iing  alluded  to  induces  some  of  these  Gipsies  to 
rx^'AUiit^.  their  residences  or  gv>  abroad.  1  heard  of  one 
f.truily  in  C*anada.  of  whom  a  Scotchman  spoke  somewhat  in 
iKv  fiillowini;  way  :  •*  I  know  them  to  be  Gifisie?.  They 
n.-riiind  nn.*  of  a  brood  of  wild  turkeys,  hatched  under  a  tame 
\'\Ti\  :  it  will  take  the  i^^^ond  or  third  descent  to  briii^ 
iii'-m  to  rc^H-'uiblc,  in  w)mc  of  their  wavi».  the  ordinary  barn- 
d«^»r  fiml.  They  are  very  restless  and  queer  creatures,  ainl 
n!«'V>-  aiHiut  a:j  if  they  w«'re  afraid  that  e%'ery  one  was  ^oiii^ 
!'.  •.r.^rxiji  nil  ihHr  corns."  But  it  is  in  larirc  towns  they  fn'l 
m^r-  at  home.  Yhey  then  fonn  little  communities  anionir 
:/.•-:.-*  Iviv  ;  and  by  closely  associating,  and  someliinrs 
i  -1  :;ii.?  iojr»*ther.  they  can  more  easily  ixrrjictuatc  Ihrir 
li'-LTiaL'!'.  a-  I  have  already  j»aid,  tlian  by  stra^^lin^.  twos 
•  r  tfjrw-,  (hroutfh  the  country.  Hut  ihcir  <|uarrclsomc  di-- 
:«-.:ion  froqiivntly  throws  an  olisiacie  in  the  way  of  j-u«h 
'. --"i-iation.-.  SeiTCt  as  thoy  have  l»ccn  in  kivpinic  tli«*ir 
..r.kruuir**  from  rv«'n  Iiimd^  htninl  by  the  public  while  wan- 
o*  r*-r-.  ihrv  an*  much  more  h>  ^incc   thev  have  t^ettlcd  in 

Thi-  «»ri>fin  of  iho  Gip.-ii-s  has  jriviMi  rise,  in  n^Tont  linn--, 
ti>  \uikuy  ^iit-rulution*'.  TIm*  nio-i  plausible  one.  however. 
Hxm»  u'j  be  that  they  are  from  Ilindodtan  ;  an  opinion  our 
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author  supports  so  veil,  timt  wc  are  almost  bound  to  acqni- 
esce  in  it.  In  these  controTeraies  rcpirding  the  origin  of 
the  Gipsies,  very  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  had  to 
what  iJiey  say  of  themselves.  It  in  curious  that  in  every 
part  of  Europe  they  have  been  called,  and  are  now  called, 
Egyptians.  No  trace  can  now  be  found  of  any  enquiry  made 
as  to  their  origin,  if  such  there  was  made,  when  they  first 
appeared  in  Europe.  They  seem  then  to  liave  been  taken 
at  their  word,  and  to  hare  passed  current  as  Egyptians. 
Hut  in  modern  times  their  country  has  been  denied  them, 
owing  to  a  total  dissimilarity  between  their  language  and 
any  of  the  dialects  of  modern  Egypt.  A  very  intelligent 
Gipsy  informed  me  that  his  race  sprung  from  a  txtdy  of 
men — a  cross  between  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians — that  left 
Egvpt  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.*  In  consulting  the  record 
o(  Moses,  1  tiud  it  said,  in  Ex.  xii.  38,  "and  a  mixed  multi- 
tude went  up  also  with  them"  (the  Jews,  out  of  Egypt). 
Very  little  is  said  of  this  mixed  multitude.  In  Lev.  utiv. 
10,  mention  is  made  of  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  by 
an  Egyptian,  being  stoned  to  death  for  blasphemy,  whicit 
would  almost  imply  that  a  marriage  had  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  leaving  Egypt.  After  this  occurrence,  it  is  said  in 
Num.  X).  4,  "and  the  mixed  multitude  that  was  among 
them  fell  a  lusting"  for  flesh.  That  would  imply  that  they 
had  not  amalgamated  witli  the  Jews,  but  were  only  among 
them.  The  Scriptures  say  nothing  of  what  became  of  tliis 
mixed  multitude  after  the  Jews  separated  from  tbem  (Neh. 
liii.  3),  and  leave  us  only  to  form  a  coiyecture  relative  to 
their  destiny. 

We  naturnlly  ask,  what  could  have  induced  this  mixed 
multitude  to  leave  Eg)'pt?  and  the  natural  reply  is,  that 
their  motive  was  the  Hamc  that  led  to  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews — a  desire  to  escape  from  slavery.  No  commentator 
that  I  have  read  gives  a  plausible  reason  for  the  mixed 
multitude  leaving  Egypt  with  the  Jews.  f^cott,  l)e- 
sides  venturing  four  suppositions,  advances  a  tiflh,  tliat 
"some  left  because  they  were  distressed  or  diMContentod." 
But  that  seems  to  full  infinitely  short  of  the  true  r«won. 
Adam  (Jiark  says,  "  Probably  they  were  rerugcos  who  came 
tu  sojourn  in  Egypt,  because  of  the  dearth  which  had  obliged 
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ftom  tibrir  owb  ocNBitrieB.''  But  thai 
uetw  1 6d  ctariaB  beiw  the  time  of  the  exodiw ;  so 
f^tX  thoM  leA^eeii  if  sadi  there  were,  who  settled  in  E^jrpt 
dviag  the  &aiuM^  eoaU  have  letonied  to  their  own  couor 
triee  geaeratioM  befaie  the  time  of  that  event  Scott 
a^ib  *  It  is  nrofaaUe  aoBM  Ml  ]Qgjpt  beeanae  it  was  deeo- 
laia  f  aad  Haniy,  "*  Beeaase  their  eonntrjr  was  laid  waste 
hf  tka  ptansB."  Bat  the  deseialioa  was  only  partial :  for 
w«  ave  Md  thai  ''He  that  feaied  the  word  of  the  liord 
the  esrvaats  of  Phsiaoh,  made  his  servants  and  his 
iato  the  hoases  f  br  wUeh  awaas  thejr  escaped 
I  from  tlie  hailt  which  afceted  oafy  tlioee  remain- 
the  Md.  We  are  Ukewise  tM  thi^  althoagfa  the 
haslsj  aad  lax  were  saiittea  bj  the  ssme  hail-storm,  tlie 
aad  rje^aot  being  grown  npiwere  Ml  antoocbed* 
two  latter  (besides  fib,  roots  and  vqtetaUes)  would 
fana  the  staples  of  the  food  of  the  Egyptians ;  tosaynothing 
of  the  immense  qaanlities  in  the  granaries  of  the  ooantry. 
If  the  Egyptians  ooald  not  find  braid  in  their  own  country, 
how  were  they  to  obtain  it  by  aocompanvinff  the  Jews  into 
a  laad  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which  had  to  be 
ceoqacred  before  it  ooold  be  possessed  7  Where  were  they 
to  pfocare  broad  to  snpport  them  on  the  journey,  if  it  was 
wan  to  be  had  at  home  7 

The  otimr  reasons  given  by  these  commentators  for  the 
departare  of  the  mizra  multitode  from  Egypt  are  hardly 
vocth  eoatroverting,  when  we  consider  the  social  manners 
aad  religioas  belief  of  the  Bgyntiaos.  We  are  told  that, 
for  being  fthepherds,  the  Israelites  were  an  abomination 
aaio  the  Kgypcians  (Geo.  xlvi.  34)  ;  and  that  the  Earptians 
oMwiderod  it  an  abomination  to  eat  bread  with  a  Hebrew, 
(Uca.  xliiL  32,)  so  supreme  was  the  reiim  of  caste  and  of 
naiioaality  at  timt  period  in  Egypt  The  sacrifices  of  tho 
Jews  were  also  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex.  viii. 
:S6l  Tbe  Hebrews  were  Ukewise  influenced  by  feelings 
pecniiar  to  tliemselves,  which  would  render  any  alliances 
or  evea  saworiationa  between  them  and  their  oppressors 
rxtrvmeiy  iawrobable ;  but  if  such  there  should  have  been, 
tbe  imae  woiud  be  inoorporatcd  with  the  Hebrews. 

There  eoald  thus  be  no  personal  motive  for  any  of  the 
Bgypciaas  to  accompany  the  Hebrews  ;  and  as  little  could 
there  be  of  that  which  pertains  to  the  religious ;  for,  as  a 
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people,  tliey  had  become  so  "  vain  in  their  imaginations," 
and  had  *'  their  foolish  hearts  so  darkened/'  as  to  worship 
almost  every  created  thing — ^balls,  birds,  serpentB,  leeks, 
onions  and  garlic.  Such  a  people  were  almost  as  well  nirii 
devoid  of  a  motive  springing  from  a  sense  of  elevafed  rdi- 
gion,  as  were  the  beasts,  the  reptiles  and  the  vc^tables 
which  they  worshipped.  A  miracle  performed  b^re  the 
eyes  of  such  a  people  would  have  no  more  salutary  or  last- 
ing influence  than  would  a  flash  of  lightning  before  the 
eyes  of  many  a  man  in  every  day  life  ;  it  mi^t  prostrate 
them  for  a  moment,  but  its  effects  would  be  as  transitory. 
Like  the  Jews  themselves,  at  a  subsequent  time,  they  might 
credit  the  miracle  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and, 
like  the  Gergesenes,  rise  up  in  a  body  and  beseech  Moses 
and  his  people  to  "  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  Indeed, 
after  the  slaying  of*  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are 
told  that  *'  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people  that 
they  miglit  send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste ;  for,  they 
said,  We  be  all  dead  men."  Considering  how  hard  a  mat- 
ter it  was  for  Moses  to  urge  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
exodus  ;  considering  their  stiff-necked  and  perverse  grumb- 
ling at  all  that  befell  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  to  them 
"pertained  the  fathers,  the  adoption,  the  glory  and  the 
covenant ;"  the  commands  and  the  bones  of  Joseph  ;  the 
grievous  bondage  they  were  enduring,  and  the  almost  daily 
recourse  to  which  Moses  had  for  a  miracle  to  strengthen 
their  faith  and  resolution  to  proceed  ;  and  we  will  perceive 
the  impossibility  of  the  "  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
on  any  ground  of  religion. 

This  principle  might  even  be  urged  further.  If  we  con- 
sider the  reception  which  was  given  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ  as  "  a  son  over  his  own  house,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  more  glory  than  Moses,  who  was  but  a  servant,"  we  will 
conclude  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  although  per- 
sonally felt  by  the  Egyptians,  would  have  as  little  lasting 
effect  upon  them  as  had  those  of  the  former  upon  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  they  would  naturally  lead  to  the  Hebrews 
being  allowed  to  depart,  but  would  serve  no  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  Egyptians  to  go  with  them.  For  if  a  veil  was 
mvsteriously  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  at  the  advent 
01  Christ,  which,  in  a  negative  sense,  hid  the  Messiah  from 
t/iem  (Mark  iv.  11,  12  ;  Matt.  xi.  25,  26  ;  and  John  xii.  39, 
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40),  bow  mocfa  more  might  it  not  be  mid, "  He  hath  blinded 
ifaeir  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts,  that  they  should  not 
see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  hearts/'  and 
let  the  people  of  Israel  go, "  till  they  would  thrust  them  out 
hcooe  litogether  ;"  and  particnlarly  so  when  the  object  of 
Mioses*  autfion  was  to  redeem  the  Israelites  from  the  bond- 
age of  Egrpt,  and  spoil  and  smite  the  Egyptians. 

The  onk  rcainnable  conclosion  to  which  we  can  come,  as 
regards  a  notive  for  the  '*  mixed  multitude"  leaving  Egypt 
aiuog  with  Uie  Jew:*,  is,  that  being  slaves  like  themselves, 
they  look  advantage  of  Uie  opportunity,  and  slipped  out  with 
them.* 

Tlic  Jews,  ui  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage,  were 
liBployed  by  Pharaoh  to  '*  build  treasure  cities,  and  work 
in  mortar  and  urick,  and  do  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
fi^'ld."  bcHidea  licii^t  **  scattered  abroad  tlirough  all  the  land 
<*r  K?}'pt.  to  gatli«r  >tubble  in  place  of  straw/'  wherewith  to 
i.i'jkV*-  Uivir  tale  if  bricks.     In  this  wny  they  would  como 
:.iri.-L  in  i-ontact  w'ah  the  otiior  slaves  of  tiie  countrv  ;  and, 
J-  "  ^fciivcnfity  makes  ^t^ln;r*-•  l>e<l-fcIlows«/'  they  would  natu- 
railv    j»rc»vc  comni'jiiicativc   to   their   fcllow-suffcrcrp,   and 
•  x(uiii4it^  on  tin?  htiory  of  their  ikhiiiIc.  from  the  days  of 
At  r.i:»;i!:i  (lnwiiwanL  wero  il  oiilv  from  n  f(H?Iiii«f  of  viinitv 
:  •  ri^kt-  tiivrn!aoIve.4  ap|M*ar  .«n|ierior  to  wlmt  they  would  <'on- 
•.•:•  r  till'  oniinary    iross  around  them.     Tiiey  would  nl.^'o 
:^:urulU'  allude  ti>  tlieir  futun^  |»r(».'<|N'«*t.s  ami  the  iiOi'itivo 
;.r'«r:.i-«-.  or  at  l«':k*t  ir<MieraI  idea,  which  tliey  had  of  their 
t>  «i  I  fft^vtintr  their  di*liveraiK'o«  and   leading  them  into  a 
'..•.r::r\   Mii'ii.  I-  24.  25)  where  all  the  mi.^erie:*  they  were 
:  >•  r.  i'uduriui;  wouhl  Ik*  forgotten.     They  would  do  that 
:..••;!-  r.|iiN'iully  after  Mo:4<m  had  returned  from  his  father-in- 
.^)k  ill  Miiiisiii.  to  l.ri.'i^  them  out  of  K^rypt :  for  we  are  told, 
.  .  ]1\.  IV.  ::«j  :(1.  that  the  ehlers  of  the  eliiMpMi  of  Israel 
-•»*Ti'  i^alh-tl  t'^ether  ami  infonu«Nl  of  the  intendiHi  redenif^- 
'■•!i.  ami   that  all  the  |ieopie  lH*liev<.*4|.     Hy  such   means  arf 
;  ..-*^  «i*idtl  ihi'  uiindr  of  some  of  tlie  other  slave:*  of  Kirypt 
.•    iiiUariif«l  at  th«*  \ery  id<-a  of  fr<*<>ilom  iH-iiit;   |KThnps  in 
.    :;«« tiuAti*  pro.-|Krct  for  so  many  of  tlieir  felhiw-lNuid.Mnen. 

•  -  t  't  \\'.f  9}*t\r  HA*  wrill'-n.  1  liavi*  ri*«>l  Hifi::*!«'nlirri»  i»ii  the  IVbIa- 
•*-.rK  «  Kn  «a]<|'«*i'«  tliAt  Oil-  •■  iiiiii""!  iini!titU'!i**  mi-r*-  mu  iuffrior  urilt-r  of 
mr^krurtk,  rnt|>l*iirfi,  Uk^  th<*  Jiwp,  a«  pU^«'-*.  in  thi>  biiH'.iutC  cf  tl-e  py*^ 
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Thereafter  happened  the  many  plagues ;  the  causes  of 
which  roust  have  been  more  or  less  known  to  the  Egyptians 
generally,  from  the  public  manner  in  which  Moses  would 
make  his  demands  (Ex.  x.  7) ;  and  consequently  to  their 
slaves ;  for  many  of  the  slaves  would  be  men  of  intelligence, 
as  is  common  in  oriental  countries.  Some  of  these  slaves 
would,  in  all  probability,  watch,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
dreadful  drama  played  out  (Ex.  ix.  20).  Others  would  per- 
haps, give  little  heed  to  the  various  sayings  of  the  Hebrews 
at  the  time  they  were  uttered  ;  the  plagues  would,  perhaps, 
have  little  effect  in  reminding  them  of  them.  As  they  ex- 
perienced their  effects,  they  might  even  feel  exasperated  to- 
ward the  Hebrews  for  being  the  cause  of  them  ;  still  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  sympathized  with  them,  as  fellow- 
bondsmen,  and  murmurcK]  against  Pharaoh  for  their  exist- 
ence and  greater  manifestatton.  But  the  positive  order,  nay 
the  entreaty,  for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
passage  before  their  eyes  of  so  large  a  body  of  slaves  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom,  would  induce  many  of  them  to  follow 
them  ;  for  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  form  no  higher 
estimate  of  the  movement  than  that  of  merely  gaining  that 
liberty  which  slaves,  in  all  nations,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, do  continually  sigh  after. 

The  character  of  Moses  alone  was  a  sufiBcient  guarantee 
to  the  slaves  of  Egypt  that  they  might  tnist  themselves  to 
his  leadership  and  protection  (not  to  speak  of  the  miraculous 
powers  whicn  he  displayed  in  his  mission)  ;  for  we  are  told 
that,  besides  being  the  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
mighty  in  word  and  deed.  Having  been,  according  to  Jo- 
eephus,  a  great  commander  in  the  armies  of  Egjrpt,  he  must 
have  been  the  means  of  reducing  to  bondage  many  of  the 
dav^,  or  the  parents  of  the  slaves,  then  living  in  Egypt.  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus  we  are  told  that  he  was  "  very  great 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people"  (Ex.  xi.  3).  The  burying  of  the 
**  first-bom"  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  prevent  a  slave 
gaining  his  freedom  amid  the  dismay,  the  moaning,  and 
groaning,  and  howling  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
circumstance  was  even  the  more  favourable  for  nis  escape, 
owing  to  the  Hebrews  being  allowed  to  go,  till  it  pleased 
Ood  again  to  harden  and  stir  up  Pharaoh  to  pursue  them 
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(Ex.  sir.  S-5  and  8),  in  order  that  hia  hoet  migfat  le  oyer- 
iknnm  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Jews,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  hare  been  reduced  to 
a  pute  of  wrfdom  only— crown  Blavee,  not  chattels  personal ; 
which  would  give  them  a  certain  deg^ree  of  respect  in  the 
fyca  of  the  oHinary  slaves  of  the  oonntry,  and  lead  them, 
o'winir  to  the  dignity  of  their  descent,  to  look  down  with 
dM«io  vpon  the  **  mixed  mnltitode'*  which  followed  them. 
While  it  IS  said  that  they  were  *^  scattered  over  the  land  of 
Ecypc'*  we  are  told,  in  Ex.  ix.  4«  that  the  mnrrain  tonclied 
Lot  the  cattle  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  26th  verse,  that  **  in  the 
laad  of  Goshen,  where  the  people  of  Israel  were,  there  was 
no  hAii."'  And  Moses  said  to  Pharaoh,  "Oar  cattle  also  shall 
fro  with  » ;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind ;  for 
th<»reof  we  most  take  to  serve  the  Lord  oor  God"  (Ex.  x.  26). 
Fron  this  we  would  naturally  conclude,  that  such  of  tho 
J**w«  only  a?  wore  capable  of  work,  were  scattered  over  tho 
l.u)«l  of  Etn'pt  to  do  the  work  of  Pharaoh,  while  the  rcz^t 
w'-TP  M\  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  By  both  the  CIgyptian:) 
and  ^i^\x  hlaves.  the  Hebrews  would  lie  looked  utmn  as  a 
n:T«t«friou;^  pcniile.  which  the  former  would  be  glau  to  send 
•  *u\  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  many  plagues  whicli  they  liad 
\*^n  tlie  r-au?*v  of  lacing  sent  upon  tliem  ;  and  wliilc  they  ^ot 
•|fia:  of  llimi.  a.'^  they  did,  there  would  be  no  eurtlily  motive 
!*»r  XJtiv  Eiryptisijs  to  follow  tlieni,  through  a  wilderiior's,  into 
a  oKmtry  of  which  the  llebrew.s  themr^elves  knew  IlotlliM^^ 
i;Qt  it  would  b<»  different  with  their  slaves  ;  tliey  had  cvery- 
tL.Dr  to  ho|<>  from  a  change  of  condition,  and  would  readily 
Avail  thi-mM*Ue:9  r»f  the  clmnrc*  to  effect  it. 

T>i«*  vriy  tenu  "  mixed  multitude*'  implies  slaves  ;  for  the 
IMmrw  word  ktisajtitMuph,  as  tran:<latcd  by  Bochartui^,  means 
yf*^i  rrilnvifM  untlerunque  aJhfia — **  the  dregs  or  scum  of 
iL^  l^i.^ofilf  gathereii  to^^ether  from  all  iNirts.**  Kut  this  in- 
UTjireution  is  most  likely  the  literal  meaning  of  a  figurative 
»if<Ywion,  which  was  intended  to  describe  a  b<Mly  of  men 
•»-h  as  the  blaves  of  Eg^'pt  must  have  been,  that  i.s  a  luix- 
:^r?  that  was  rompounded  of  men  from  almost  every  jMirt  of 
'..-^  world  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  two  princifial  iu- 
CT"i:fuV!»  of  which  must  have  lH.*cn  what  may  l>e  called  the 
r^pcian  and  ^^emiti«r.  Moses  seems  to  have  used  the  word  in 
f^yttfion  in  consequence  of  the  vexation  and  snare  which  tho 
maltitude  |iroved  to  him,  by  bringing  u(ion  the  caia^i 
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of  his  people  the  plagae,  inflicted,  in  consequence  of  their 
sins,  in  the  midst  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews 
were  very  apt  to  term  ''  dregs  and  scum''  all  who  did  not 
proceed  from  the  loins  of  their  father,  Abraham.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  bulk  or  nucleus  of  the  mixed 
multitude  would  consist  of  slaves  who  were  located  in  Go- 
shen, or  its  neighbourhood,  when  the  Jews  were  settled 
there  by  Pharaoh.  These  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  shep- 
herd kings  and  native  Egyptians,  held  by  the  former  as 
slaves,  .who  would  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  during  his  gradual  reconquest  of  the  country  ; 
and  they  would  be  held  by  the  pure  Egyptians  in  as  little 
esteem  as  the  Jews  themselves,  both  being,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  shepherd  race.  In  this  way  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
Gipsies  are  even  descendants  of  the  shepherd  kings* 

After  leaving  Egypt,  the  Hebrews  and  the  '*  mixed  malti« 
tude,"  in  their  exuberance  of  feeling  at  having  gained  their 
freedom,  and  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  their  common  op- 
pressor in  the  Red  Sea,  would  naturally  have  everytliing  m 
comniou,  till  they  regained  their  powers  of  reflection,  and 
began  to  think  of  their  destiny,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
so  many  individuals,  in  a  country  in  which  provisions  could 
hardly  be  collected  for  the  company  of  an  ordinary  caravan. 
Then  their  difficulties  would  begin.  It  was  enough  for 
Moses  to  have  to  guide  the  Hebrews,  whose  were  the  prom- 
ises, without  being  burdened  and  harassed  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed them.  Then  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
mixed  multitude  began  to  clamour  for  flesh,  and  lead  the 
Hebrews  to  join  with  them  ;  in  return  for  which  a  plague 
was  sent  upon  the  |)eople.  They  were  unlikely  to  submit  to 
be  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  be  fed  on  angels'  food,  and, 
like  the  Hebrews,  leave  their  carcasses  in  the  wilderness ; 
for  their  religious  sentiments,  if,  as  slaves  of  Egypt,  they 
had  religious  scntimeuts,  would  be  verv  low  indeed,  and 
would  lead  them  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  leave  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  for  some  other  country  more  likely  to 
support  them  and  their  children.  Undoubtedly  the  two 
l)eople  then  separated,  as  Abraham  and  Lot  parted  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

£[ow  to  shake  off*  this  mixed  multitude  must  have  caused 
Moses  nuiny  an  anxious  thought.  Possibly  his  father-in-law, 
Jcthro,  from  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  which  he  displayed 
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■'.  ftrmintr  the  government  of  Moses  himself,  may  have 
\--i-:*-<!  him  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  which  ho  must 
':*•.'•  ^\  il»*voutIy  wished.  To  take  them  into  the  promised 
'..:Ti<i  with  him  wa^  impossible  ;  for  the  command  of  God, 
•J  \<  li  in  nv^rd  tn  Ishniael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Hapir 
:  -  KLMfitian.  and  which  was  far  more  applicable  to  the 
■    \*d  niiiltihid«\  mui't  have  run<r  in  his  ears:  "Cast  out 

•  .-  ':->:i(]  woman  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman 

•  lil  ii'it  !>•?  hi'ir  with  my  son,  Isaac  ;"  "for  in  Isaac  shall 

•  -.  ..  .-1  U-  calloil/'  Ah  slaves  of  Ejn'pt  they  would  not 
r-  •  .rn  I"  that  country;  they  would  not  go  north,  for  that 
•a,;-  i!:-  h#TitaL'e  of  the  jieople  of  Israel,  which  had  to  l)e 

•  r-i-i  fr>»m  the  tierce  tribos  of  I'alostine  ;  they  would  not 
.•    I'Tth-^a-t.  fi»r  thfre  lay  thft  jiowerful  empire  of  Assyria, 

:   :  •■  LTTiiH  out  of  wliich  it  s[»runj^ ;  they  could  not  go 

-■  ::•  .  f.r  \\\*^  iHvan  hommed  them  in,  in  that  direction  ;  and 

■•:!;.  :i!riT!:;iiivi'  wa-  to  nro<'oe<l  east,  throu;rli  Arabia 

:.   .ilor.ir    I'll-   iriilf  of    Persia.  throiii;h    tlu*    Persian 

.',:«•   ii'irfiMiii    Iliridejstari.  where  tliov  formed   the 

'-.I-*'-,  .ifi'i  wli«'iit'«?  tli«'y  i*>ii«'il.  after  tlie  lapse  of  so 

•  •.•ur;*--.  in  ;M..-rv.ioii  o(   ihe  la!i*ruaire  of  llindostan, 

j-r'-.L-i    :-."!ii-iIv«'-  fiviT  till'  earth.     Wlint  a  stran<re 

.  ••.  ii:i-.'i'-  r!ir«Miir|i  tin*  mind.  whiMi  sneli  a  sul)ject  is 

.■;it«'i.'     .h-u  -  iiiid   <lip*ii's  havinir.  in  a  sense,  iho 

'.:^'.:j.    :.ii*l.    afl*-!*    r-\\A\    vii'j-.-itmles.    nieetiuir   each 

:..    ■  'i  I.i«  •■   uii'Nt  lijfurii-taiM-e^  m»  ♦Teatlv  alike*,  in 

■  ■•■  :%  {..lit  <»t"  li.f  \\i»rl«j.  ii)iward  of  \\k\\)\\  years  aflc^r 

4   ■  ••TiiiMijv.       What   d«'-hiiv  awaiti'd    tlie  .Ii*us 

•ii  •■rsiniL''  IVniii   K'^vhl  V     Thi'V  iiad  either  lo 

I  IK"  :•!••  jil;ii'i' nf  .-iiruf  tith«T  tribe,  or  Im*  redueed 

■  .*•     -I    •l;i\'ry  liv  it  aiid  p«'rljap^  «»lh<'rs  eoiiibined  ;  or 

,'■.•    i-»--:iiI\    liav«'  bri'ii   bi'lVii'iidi'il   by  m»iih*  irreat 

.•  Trii»«i!;iri»-  :  or  lailiiii;  th'*.-*'  l!ir«'i'.  what  remaiiietl 

*.*  :-  !   •'  <i«'Tiiiiy  tlial  b«'f«ll  lln*  <ii|i-i«v«. 

'.'  *..:.«'  Kjvj.i.  till"  iiip-ii"*  woiilii  |ioS'i>s  a  eomiiM»n 

.  .  ..  .  v-T".  ••^:  ;«  f|  \*'iiiM  I'olij  t!;iMii  ttiL'-i'llM-r  a-i  a  ImmIv  :  an 

.  .  !•  V   t'.**  -M  ii'iv  of  an   Kirvhtian   inonan-hv.  tli'V 

.     .   :     I.'-  t"«w.  ::'  :iiiy.  f>pihioii<  of  ;i  rfliLn«»U:-  natiin*  :  and 

-4  .  .ii   i.a'.i"  l.iil   lit!l«*  i'i«a  "f  lli*'  laws  of  mrum   ami 

Tf  •■  {•••:-ili«>ii  ill  viliirh  they  woiiM  timl  th<'m:-i'l\i*:< 

.1      ir.'l    ill**    rirriim*!ain»'s    .-urroumliiii^    iIh'Iii.    would 

L-^'-  ^r.iiU'  thrm  lo  r»b.  t-U-n},  or  ajtproprialc  whalc\er  they 
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foond  to  be  neocssarr  to  their  existence  ;  for  whether  fliey 
turned  to  the  rieht  "hand  or  to  the  left,  they  wonld  always 
find  territory  previonsly  occupied,  and  property  claimed  by 
some  one :  so  that  their  presence  would  always  be  nnweh 
come,  their  persons  an  intrusion  CTerywhere ;  and  having 
once  started  on  their  weary  pilgrimage,  as  long  as  they 
maintained  their  personal  independence,  they  wonld  never 
attain,  as  a  body,  to  any  other  position  tlian  they  have  done, 
in  popular  estimation,  for  the  last  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  Europe. 

In  entering  Hindostan  they  would  meet  with  a  civilized 
people,  governed  by  rigid  caste,  where  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  aloof  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
Then,  as  now,  that  country  had  many  wandering  tribes 
within  its  borders,  and  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable. 
Whatever  mi^ht  have  been  the  amount  of  civilization  which 
some  of  the  Gipsies  brought  with  them  from  E^pt,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  of  that  quasi  nature  which  generally 
characterizes  that  of  slaves,  ana  which  would  rapidly  degen- 
erate into  a  kind  of  barbarism,  under  the  change  oi  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.  As  run- 
away slaves,  they  would  naturally  be  shy  and  suspicious,  and 
be  very  apt  to  betake  themselves  to  mountains,  forests  and 
swamps,  and  hold  as  little  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were,  as  possible.  Still,  having 
been  reared  within  a  settled  and  civilized  state,  they  would 
naturally  hang  around  some  other  one,  and  nestle  within  it, 
if  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  character  and  ways  of 
the  people,  admitted  of  it.  Having  been  bondsmen,  they 
would  naturally  become  lazy  after  gaining  their  freedom, 
and  revel  in  the  wild  liberty  of  nature.  They  would  do 
almost  anything  for  a  living  rather  than  work  ;  and  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  on  would  be  fairly  come  by, 
in  their  imagination.  But  to  carry  out  this  mode  of  life, 
they  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  some  ostensible  em- 
ployment, to  enable  them  to  travel  through  the  country,  and 
secure  the  toleration  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  their  Egyp- 
tian origin  would  come  to  their  assistance  ;  for  as  slaves  of 
that  country,  they  must  have  had  many  among  them  who 
would  be  familiar  with  horses,  and  working  in  metals,  for 
i^hich  ancient  Egypt  was  famous  ;  not  to  speak  of  some  of 
^e  occult  sciences  whid  they  wonld  carry  with  them  from 
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\\a\  count  n'.  In  the  first  generation  their  new  habits  and 
dwhIc-  of  life  would  liccome  chronic ;  in  the  second  genera- 
t^oii  th*'y  would  lM*coair*  hereditary ;  and  from  this  strange 
I  \*  itomr-iioii  wouhl  ^p^in^^  a  race  that  is  unique  in  the  history 

•  >f  ilnf  liuman  family.  What  origin  could  be  more  worthy 
(-:'  :]«••  t;i|i.-ii*r  ?     What  on;rin  more  philosophical  ? 

Arriving  in  Iridia  a  foreign  caste,  the  Gipies  would 
:.a:unilly  cling  to  their  common  origin,  and  speak  their  com- 
!L*>ii  lau;rua(r<'.  which,  in  conrne  of  ages,  would  be  forgotten, 
•'i<-»>fit  (ici'afional  words,  which  would  be  used  by  them  as 
r^ii  (i-word.-<.  At  tlie  present  day  my  Gipsy  acquaintances 
i.-ififrm  ro«*  thai,  in  (in'at  Britain,  five  out  of  every  ten  of 
:r.«  ir  wonL*  are  nothinir  but  common  Ilindostanee.  How 
-trariir^  would  it  be  if  «onie  of  the  other  words  of  their 
lar.  juage  were  those  used  by  tlie  iicople  of  £g}'pt  under  the 
rhantoli*.  Mr.  ISiirrow  says  :  "  Ls  it  not  surpri^ting  that  the 
!a  ::ii.ik'»'  «if  /'. ''//^/.;/r*.,  ('an  P^nglisii  Gi|>?'y.)  is  continually 
'**:\.\\iz  I"  niy  a.**.-! stance  whenever  I  ap|)ear  to  be  at  u  loss 
*.!'.  r'-*j*i-t  i4»  tlif  derivation  of  cra(»)>cd  words.  I  have 
!  .i'A*'  oil  I  rr.iblH-d  words  in  -«'K<chylus  by  means  of  liis 
-;•  •■»  li :  aii'l  ••v#'ii  in  niv  biblical  rcr-earches  I  have  derived 
:.  ■  -..S'lX  ;i"i-!aii<'e  froUi  it."  "  Broken,  corrupted  and  half 
::.  r\..:.-  a.-  it  i*.  il  wa-  not  hnig  li<'fi»rc  I  found  that  it  was 
-r.    '.rj/iriiil  .-in-^-i-h.  far  more  so,  intleed.  than  on(*  or  two 

•  ••..•-.'•  '•!'  \i\\r\\  iiani"*  an'!  celrlirity,  which.  \\\\  to  that  time, 
i  ■  ati  iit-t-n  ill  ili*'  li.iliit  of  reifanlinLT  with  res|Mrt  and  veiH*ra- 
:.  l:.<ii'«'i.  n.:!!iy  oh^riin^  |H>iiits  eoniKM'teil  with  tli«.* 
.  •  ..  -liLirv  ••*'  lii*--*-  laiiiriiaL'»""'.  and  to  whirli  neither  ela-sie 

•  r  U\**'\*'T\\  l"r"  .iJlMr'h'd  any  rliie.  1  llioiiirht  J  eouM  now 
-  ..'  lip  ilk  iii'.Mii-  of  iliis  >traii'/<'.  broken  tonvrue.  s|Mikeii 
I  :-«.|ili-   ui.ij  tiwill  aiiioiiir   lljiek«*ts  and   fiirz«*  biishi's,  in 

:  •-  ii-  I.ivmjv  a.^  !li»*ir  fai-i'-.  anti  whom  the  ir«'nerali!v  ol" 
:.•  %.:.■!  li'-iL'Ti:!!!',  and  uith  mueh  seii»l»lan«:e  of  jiiftlii-r,  as 
:     •  ■. •  •  :iii«l  \.i.MiN»rid.'-.*' 

A  'li!?:-  -III;.  :-o:ii«*what  similar  to  tlie  oriirin  of  the  (iip-i'--i 
.  --  •-•;i  -i.irtiil  in  p'r«'n'nee  ti»  tln*ir  laniruaL^e  :  wjii'lhi-r  it 
..  4  •:-••:.  •li«riiirl  tViHii  anv  uiIht  .-iirr«»unilinir  it.  «»'*  a  I'W 
>  »  .J  '••••."•i"  or  «'\iir«'''-ioii'^  niiiiif«;ted  toiri'thrr  Itv  lh«*  n-iial 
.  •:.-:'- ij'-  of  ihe  foiinirji's  in  whirh  the  raei*  is  to  bi*  t'«niiifl. 
1:.-  -1  .'.•it«>l  •-wifideratiiMi  will  n-move  ihr  tii>ulit.  and  l«'ad 
:.-  t  •  t."  f'»r:ii«T  «'»rii-lu-i«in.  It  i*  true  then*  murl  immmU  be 
t^^ii^'  native  words  mixed  up  with  it  ;  for  what  langiia<:i*,  in 
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ancient  or  modern  times,  has  come  down  free  of  a  mixtnre 
with  others?  If  that  be  the  case  with  languages  classified, 
written,  and  spoken  in  a  community,  with  no  disturbing  ele- 
ment near  it  to  corrupt  it,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
speech  of  a  people  like  the  Qipsies  can  be  free  of  similar 
additions  or  substitutions,  when  it  possesses  none  of  these 
advantages  for  the  preservation  of  its  entirety  and  purity  ? 
Prom  the  length  of  time  the  people  have  been  in  Europe, 
and  the  frequency  of  intercourse  which  they  have  b^n 
forced  by  circumstances,  in  modern  times  especially,  to  have 
with  its  natives,  it  would  appear  beyond  measure  surprising 
that  even  a  word  of  their  language  is  spoken  at  all.  And 
this  fact  adds  great  weight  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remark, 
when  he  says  that  "  their  language  is  a  great  mystery  f  and 
to  that  of  Dr.  Bright,  when  he  speaks  of  its  existence  as 
being  "  little  short  of  the  miraculous."  But  when  we  con- 
sider, on  strictly  philosophical  principles,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Gipsy  language,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful  about  it  after  all.  The 
race  have  always  associated  closely  and  exclusively  together ; 
and  their  language  has  become  to  them  like  the  worship  of 
a  household  god — hereditary,  and  is  spoken  among  them« 
selves  under  the  severest  of  discipline.  It  is  certain  that  it 
is  spoken  at  the  present  day,  by  some  of  the  race,  nearly  as 
well  as  the  Gaelic  of  .many  of  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  emigrants  in  some  of  the  small  Highland  settlements 
in  America,  when  it  has  not  been  learned  by  book,  even  to 
tlie  extent  of  conversing  on  any  subject  of  ordinary  life, 
without  apparently  using  English  words.  But,  as  is  common 
with  people  possessing  two  languages,  the  Gipsies  often  use 
them  interchangeably  in  expressing  the  smallest  idea.  Be- 
sides the  way  mentioned  by  which  the  Gipsy  language  has 
been  corrupted,  there  is  another  one  peculiar  to  all  speeches, 
and  which  is,  that  few  tongues  are  so  copious  as  not  to  stand 
in  need  of  foreign  words,  either  to  give  names  to  things  or 
wants  unknown  in  the  place  where  the  language  originated, 
or  greater  meaning  or  elucidation  to  a  thing  than  it  is  capa- 
ble of ;  and  preeminently  so  in  the  case  of  a  barbarous 
people,  with  few  ideas  beyond  the  commonest  wants  of  daily 
life,  entering  states  so  far  advanced  toward  that  point  oi 
civilization  which  they  have  now  reached.  But  the  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Gipsy  language  never  can  be  con- 
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cWvilf  teilkd,  until  some  tble  philologist  has  the  nnre- 
nieM  opportmitj  of  daily  ioterooorse  with  the  irace  ;  or, 
M  a  tfain^  more  to  be  wished  than  obtained,  some  Gipsy 
tike  to  mitoble  learning,  and  confer  a  rarity  of  information 
iftm  the  reader  of  histoiy  everywhere :  for  the  attempt 
u  eectM^  a  single  word  of  the  language  from  the  Gipsies, 
1^.  ia  almost  every  case,  impracticable.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
<ecaM  to  have  bad  an  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  tiie 
<iipms  himielf  \  for,  in  a  letter  to  Murray,  as  riven  by 
Lotkhart,  be  writes :  "  I  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in 
»ork  this  sammer,  or  I  would  have  sent  the  Gipsies ;  indeed 
1  was  partly  stopped  by  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a 
frv  words  of  their  language."  For  tkis  reason,  tne  words 
funiahed  in  this  work,  although  few,  are  yet  numerous, 
vr.cn  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  them  are  oon- 
Kdered.  Under  the  chapter  of  Language  will  be  found 
wme  carious  anecdotes  of  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
oillcrted. 

Of  the  production  itself  little  need  be  said.  Whatever 
Bar  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  in  r^rd  to  it,  this  may  be 
UiPDc  in  mind,  that  the  collecting  of  the  materials  out  of 
vLich  it  is  formed  was  attended  with  much  trouble,  and  no 
Ii;u*r  expense,  but  with  a  singular  degree  of  pleasure,  to  the 
iwth^ir :  and  that  but  for  the  urgent  and  latest  request  of 
L.a  vhum.  when  alive  or  dead,  S^cotchmcn  have  always  de- 
Irtited  to  honour,  it  mi^ht  never  have  assumed  its  present 
I  rsk.  It  U  what  it  professes  to  be — a  history,  in  which  the 
^'..i j»-rt  hai«  been  Htrip[»ed  of  everything  pertaining  to  fiction 
'fT  <.-vcn  (Yilouruig  ;  so  that  the  reader  will  see  depicted,  in 
:::•->  true  ohurac-ter,  thid  singular  people,  in  the  description 
'  f  «FK»ni.  owin^  to  the  suspicion  and  secrecy  of  their  nature, 
vKit-r-  ireiicrally  luive  indulged  in  so  much  that  is  trifling 
k:.  i  eTi*n  fabulous. 

.^u* ).  &•<  tilt*  work  is,  it  is  offered  as  a  contribution  toward 
:  ••  fillinf?  ui>  of  that  void  in  literature  to  which  Dr.  Bright 
4^.,i*i<.-.  ia  the  introduction  to  his  travels  in  Hungarv,  when, 
\  .*»  ft'p'ij*-*.*  to  Hoy  land  *s  riurvcy,  and  some  scattered  notices 
• :  t/.«-  GipT-itM  in  periodicals,  he  says  :  "We  may  hope  at 
-•TTjf-  lime  to  cfillecl,  Bati>factorily,  the  history  of  this  extra- 
•'Mitiarr  race/*  It  is  likewise  intended  as  a  response  to  the 
call  of  a  writer  in  Blackwood,  in  which  he  says:  "  Our  duty 
u  rather  to  collect  and  store  up  the  raw  maieriaU  of  UtAxar 
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ture — to  gather  into  our  repository  scattered  facts,  hints  and 
observations — which  more  elaborate  and  learned  authors 
may  afterwards  work  up  into  the  dignified  tissue  of  history 
or  science.'' 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that,  in  editing  the  work,  I 
have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  manuscript.  I  have,  for 
example,  recast  the  Introduction,  re-arranged  some  of  the 
materials,  and  drawn  more  fully,  in  scmie  instances,  upon  the 
author's  authorities ;  but  I  have  carefully  preserved  the 
facts  and  sentiments  of  the  original.  I  may  have  used  some 
expressions  a  little  familiar  and  perhaps  not  over-refined  in 
tlieir  nature ;  but  my  excuse  for  that  is,  that  they  are  iUoa- 
trative  of  a  subject  that  allows  the  use  of  them. 
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TmE  diflcoveiy  and  history  of  barbarous  races  of  men,  be- 
f\'\f^  affordintr  exquisite  gratification  to  the  general  mind  of 
<  iriiized  rocicty.  have  alarays  been  looked  apon  as  important 
ni«-aiL<*  toward  a  riglit  nnderstanding  of  the  history  of  our 
.-|i«H*if*«.  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  natural  and 
n'v«-alofl  tlH^oIogy  :  and  in  their  prosecution  have  produced, 
it,  iattpr  timci*.  many  instances  of  the  most  indefatigable  dis- 
.:.!-r»>U"«iiH':'.««  nrid  irrcatest  efforts  of  true  courage  of  which 

•  :.r  riatTirc  !.•«  cafrtible  ;  many,  in  the  pcr:«on  of  the  traveller, 
;  '  .Iaritlin»|ii>t  and  missionary,  cheerfully  renouncing  in  their 
:  -r-i.ii  oxi'vy  comfort  of  civilized  life,  braving  death  itself 
.  .  •-fc'-ry  varii'ty  of  fonn,  and  leaving  their  l)one8  on  the  dis- 
\^.i  -f.i»n*.or  farawav  in  the  unknown  interior  of  the  drear v 
■  f.:;:.*'!.!.  without  a  trace  of  their  fate  to  console  those  most 
.:•:;•.    utl.nliiil   to  the:n.      The   result  of  the  diHCOveries 

•  '.',*'tu*  uiAiU:  ha?i  invariably  eonfinne<!  the  conelusions  of  a 
:••«    •ufi'Ti'T  mintl;''.  form<;«l  witliout  the  assistance  drawn 

r  .Tu  -i*«li  31  !-ounf,  that  under  whatever  eireumstanees  man 
;•  ;.ia»-«'»l.  anil  wliat»«vi»r  advanta(r(*s  ho  may  enjoy,  there  is 
•• '  r}  iitii««  nnil   «liiri'n*ne<'  l^ctween  the  eliaraetiTS,  intrinsi- 

^.1  '-••n.-iih'pil.iif  the  ^^avageand  man  in  what  is  consi(lered 
i,  •  I  iUv^i  ■*«»minunitv.  There  i?  this  difTeronee  liotwcen  what 
:  ..i\  im-  ralhil  l^irbarism,  not  unfreiiuently  to  lie  net  with  in 

•  iiiiunl  fYjnimunity.  springing  from  the  depravity  natural 
r.  :i^u.  axi«l  wlmt  obtains  in  a  Imrlmrous  trilic  or  nation  as 
-  .'  tnat.  in  the  fonner,  it  forms  the  exeeption  :  the  brother. 
"  -  !.&!f.«T.  «>r  the  MU)  of  the  person  of  it  often  exhibit inir  the 

-'-*.  o|*fHr-it<*  nature  and  eonduet :  while,  in  the  latti-i*.  it 
:  r::."  Wj**  rule,  and  what  the  indivi<lual  rannot,  in  a  .-rn-e, 
^-.  •.  1.  Itut,  in  nuiking  this  distinetion.  is  there  not  hint:  to  be 
:  .-. :  niihui  the  former  sphere  siomfwhat  anoumhius  to  the 
>»-  '..'ii  thus  presonli^l? 
1  xje  rubjoct  of  tlie  following  enquiry  forms  the  exception^ 
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and  from  its  being  the  only  instance  to  be  met  with  in  the 
h^tory  of  Europe,  it  may  be  said  to  merit  the  greatest  con- 
nidcration  of  the  statesman,  the  historian,  tlie  philosopher, 
and  the  Christian. 

It  does  not  appear  possible,  from  the  peculiar  monld  in 
which  the  European  mind  has  been  cast,  for  it  to  have  re- 
mained in  that  state  of  immobility  which,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  seems  to  have  characterized  that  of  Asia ;  in  which 
continent  society  has  remained  torpid  and  inactive,  contented 
with  what  it  has  inherited,  without  making  any  effort  at 
change  or  advancement  This  peculiarity  of  character,  in 
connexion  witli  the  influences  of  the  Christian  religion,  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  that  thoroogfa  amal- 
gamation of  races  and  ideas  in  the  various  countries  of  £u» 
rope  in  wliich  more  than  one  people  happened  to  occupy  the 
same  territory,  or  come  under  the  jurisaiction  of  the  same 
government,  when  no  material  difference  in  religion  existed. 
In  no  country  has  such  an  amalgamation  been  more  happilv 
consummated  than  in  our  own  ;  if  not  altogether  as  to  blood, 
at  least  as  to  feeling,  the  more  important  thing  of  the  two ; 
the  physical  diffei*ences,  in  occasioniJ  instances,  appearing  in 
some  localities,  on  the  closest  observation  of  tbo«e  curious 
individuals  who  make  such  a  subject  the  object  of  their 
learned  researches. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  how  does  it  happen 
that  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  our  own  country,  there  ex* 
ists,  and  has  for  four  hundred  years  existed,  a  pretty  numer- 
ous body  of  men  distinct  in  their  feelings  from  the  general 
population,  and  some  of  them  in  a  state  of  barbarism  nearly 
as  great  as  when  they  made  their  appearance  amongst  us? 
Such  a  thing  would  appear  to  us  in  no  way  remarluible  in 
the  stationarv  condition  so  long  prevalent  in  Asia :  where, 
in  the  case  ox  India,  for  example,  are  to  be  found,  innabiting 
the  same  territory,  a  heterogeneous  population,  made  up  of  the 
remnants  of  many  nations ;  where  so  many  languages  are 
spoken,  and  religions  or  superstitions  professed,  and  the  peo- 
ple divided  into  so  many  castes,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  on  the  most  trivial,  and,  to  Europeans,  ridicu- 
lous and  generally  incomprehensible  points ;  some  eating 
together,  and  others  not ;  some  eating  mutton,  and  others 
not  ;  some  beef  and  fowls,  others  vegetables,  milk,  but- 
tetr  and  ^gs,  but  no  flesh  or  fish ;  those  going  to  sea  not 
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ing  with  thofie  remaining  at  home ;  some  not  foUow- 
oonipation  of  otiicrg ;  and  all  showing  the  most  de- 
d  antipathy  to  astsociate  with  each  other ;— where,  from 
ierou:i(  facilities  so  essential  toward  the  perpetuation 
liar  roo(ic:«  of  life,  and  the  want  of  tlie  powerful  ele- 
f  assimilation  and  amalgamation  so  prominent  in  our 
1  of  the  iiuman  race,  a  people  may  continue  in  a  sterco- 
tate  of  mind  and  Iiahits  for  an  indefinite  length  of 

But  in  a  country  that  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
rark  of  tlic  Reformation,  and  the  stronghold  of  Euro- 
rilization,  liow  does  it  happen  tiiat  we  find  a  people, 
ling  in  their  nature,  though  not  in  the  degree,  the  all 
Bloas  tribe  tliat  was  lately  to  be  found  in  the  dreary 
of  Newfoundland,  flying  from  the  approach,  and  cross- 

iBagination  of  the  fishermen  like  a  spectre  ?  Or  like 
d  men  of  the  jungle,  in  some  of  the  oceanic  parts  of 
aTiDg  »i  homeri,  roaming  during  the  dry  season  in  the 

and  Alcefii  ug  under  or  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
"aiDT  tica:«on  betaking  themselves  to  caves  or  shelter- 
leath  rricks,  making  their  beds  of  leaves,  and  living 
kt  they  can  precuriously  find,  such  as  roots  and  wild 

yci.  undcT  the  influence  of  the  missionary,  many  of 
)w  rai.'<ing  crops,  building  dwelling,  creirting  school- 

kt^'pinir  ihi!  Sabbath,  and  praising  God?  But  some 
ii|»rie:i  with  uriuiay  lie  said  to  do  few  of  these  things. 
Te  auionir  u.s  vet  are  not  of  us  ;  they  come  in  daily 

viiii  U-,  yet  keep  such  distance  from  the  community 
Id  fiiwl.  that  occusi«)nullv  finds  its  wav  into  the  farm- 
oed  ill  shrinking  from  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  hus- 
m.  They  clinjr  like  bats  to  ruined  houses,  caves,  ami 
le-kiiii-*  :  and  pitt-h  their  tents  in  dry  water-courses, 
•hol«-s<,  or  other  Mi|uestered  places,  by  the  way-side, 
be  u|i«MA  uiiMir,  and  even  cm  duug-iien|is  for  the  warmth 
eri^nl  from  them  tiuring  the  winter  s(ULs<in,  and  live 
lie  i'ure  Umifhs  of  tlic  forest  during  the  fe>ummer  ;  ^ 
id  all  tlii>  np|iurent  niiM.'ry,  thnm^h  fair  means  or  foul, 
re  ii«*ll.  und  h*ad  uhut  H»me  call  a  huppy  life  ;  wliih^ 
ioif  ri iMi(*i*iefi  \\\\\\  them  is  m<*-it  solicitously  wrapt 
iairrutabli*  nkv.'<liTv.  These  (liiisies  exJiibit  to  the 
■n  iiiiuil  the  inoft  inexplicable  moral  problem  on  re- 
■  9u  l«&r  a.'*  r*uch  phi-nomcna  are  naturally  exiK'ctetl  to 
d  ain«>ii-^  a  jM'fi;»;i»  whom  the  ravs  of  civiUial'vou  \\^\^ 
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nerer  reached ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsies,  the  first 
prindples  of  nature  wonld  seem  to  be  set  at  defiance. 

"And  thns  'Us  ever ;  what's  within  our  ken. 
Owl-like,  we  blink  at^  and  direct  oor  search 
To  fartherest  Inde.  in  qnest  of  novelties ; 
Whilst  here  at  home,  upon  onr  yetj  thieaholdi. 
Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view» 
Of  interest  wondorfal." 

But  to  give  a  fair  description  of  the  tented  Gipsy  life,  I 
cannot  employ  more  appropriate  langraage  than  that  of 
Doctor  Bright,  when,  in  reference  to  the  English  Gipsies,  he 
says  :  "  I  am  confident  that  we  are  apt  to  appreciate  much 
too  lightly  the  actual  happiness  enjoyed  by  this  class  of 
people,  who,  beneath  their  ragged  tents,  in  the  pure  air  of 
the  heath,  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  many  of  the  poor, 
though  better  provided  with  domestic  accommodation,  in  the 
unwholesome  haunts  of  the  town.  At  the  approach  of  night, 
thev  draw  around  their  humble  but  often  abundant  board, 
and  then  retiring  to  their  tent,  leave  a  faithful  dog  to  guard 
its  entrance.  With  the  first  rays  of  morning,  tliey  again 
meet  the  day,  pursue  their  various  occupations,  or,  rolling 
up  their  tents  and  packing  all  their  property  on  an  ass,  set 
forward  to  sock  the  delights  of  some  fresh  heath,  or  the 

Erotection  of  some  shaded  copse.  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
ave  visited  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  draw  a  compari* 
son  between  the  activity,  the  free  condition,  and  the  pure 
air  enjoyed  by  the  Gipsy,  and  the  idleness,  the  debauchery, 
and  the  filtli  in  which  the  majority  of  the  poorer  classes  arc 
enveloped." — **  No  sooner  does  a  stranger  approach  their  fire 
on  the  heath,  than  a  certain  reserve  spreaas  itself  through 
the  little  family.  The  women  talk  to  him  in  my^^tic  language ; 
they  cndoavour  to  amuse  liim  with  secrets  of  futurity  ;  they 
suspect  !iim  to  lie  a  spy  upon  their  actions ;  and  he  generally 
departs  as  little  acquainted  with  their  true  character  as  he 
camo.  Ix^t  this,  however,  wear  away ;  lot  him  gain  their 
confidence,  and  he  will  fiml  them  conversable,  amusing,  non- 
sible  and  shrewd  ;  civil,  but  without  servility;  proud  of  their 
independence ;  and  able  to  assign  reasons  for  preferring 
their  present  condition  to  any  other  in  civilized  society. 
He  will  find  them  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  free 
from  many  cares  which  too  often  render  the  married  life  a 
source  of  discontent." 
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h  vlmt  directioii  maj  ve  look  for  the  causes  of  such  nn 
■flash  in  the  Yiistonr  of  our  common  ciyilization  ?  This 
csp«tinii.  however,  will  bo  discussed  by  and  bjr :  in  the 
anstime  let  ns  consider  the  fact  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  first  ap- 
'^'irpfi  in  Eafofie  large  hordes  of  a  people  of  singular  cora- 
:»*xion  and  hair,  and  mode  of  life — apparently  an  Asiatic 
rire^ which,  in  spite  of  the  sangninar^  efibrts  of  the  goT- 
cTBBnits  of  the  coontrics  throng  which  they  passed,  con- 
tiawd  to  spread  over  the  continent,  and  haro  existed  in 
Iirve  nuBibeia  to  this  day ;  many  of  them  in  the  same 
ffmKtion,  and  following  the  same  modes  of  life,  now  as 
t^;  and  preserrin^  their  langfoage,  if  not  in  its 
arifinal  purity,  yet  withoat  its  having  lost  its  character. 
TUi  cimnnstance  has  given  rise  in  recent  times  to  several 
wwarrhcs,  with  no  certain  resalt,  as  to  the  conntry  which 
ihfT  Ml  OB  entering  Eorope,  and  still  less  as  to  the  place 
nr  the  rimmistances  of  their  origin.  The  latter  is  not  to 
\f^  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that^  in  the  instances 
r4  fm  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  nothing  is 
?'^  \^  found  a.4  to  their  origin  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
t%^  isTth<  and  fables  of  their  earliest  poets  and  historinns^. 
Villi  rnaMdmnp  the  traces  that  have  been  left  of  the  origin 
u-i  «rlT  histor)'  of  the  neople  and  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
'oWqurat  to  tlio  fnll  of  tlic  Koman  Empire,  amid  the  bar- 
Lan-m  and  confusion  attending  their  establiKhment,  and,  in 
SMnr  r*^jiorts.  tho  dnrknci*?  immediately  and  for  a  lung  time 
f'TiIkiwintr  it,  we  wou*d  naturally  think  that,  for  an  event 
isfl^tiine  ««>  HH^ntly  as  the  fifteenth  century,  pome  reliable 
rrs'"^  wonid  have  lieen  clij*covercd  and  bequeathed  to  ns  on 
k  *^hjrt-i  that  lias  1iafl!c.*d  the  antiquarians  of  modern  times. 

If.  howerer.  there  i»  any  doubt  as  to  the  country  which 
thnr  W-ft  nn  cnterinfr  Europe,  and  their  place  of  origin,  there 
r*-T;:aln«i  for  n*  to  r«ln^ide^  the  people  generally,  and  in  an 
"^ftf-rial  manner  tho^e  who  have  located  themselves  in  Scot- 
!.r><l :  and  irive  an  arrount  of  their  subsequent  hintory  in  its 
*.srii«i*  a«pe<"l.'«.  an*l  their  prescnit  condition.  I>ut  l)cforo 
•^•ine  that,  it  would  Ik*  well  to  take  a  general  but  curpory 
v/^  of  the  (lolitienl  as  well  as  pocial  condition  of  Euro|)0 
i:  ih^  time  th«*y  made  their  ap]iearance  in  it,  po  nn,  in  i^omo 
ir^^^vn*.  to  account  for  the  cireuniptance  of  no  trace  being 
Ht  of  their  prer'wud  hhtory ;  form  an  estimate  ot  iV^  T^W 
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tive  position  in  which  they  have  stood  to  its  general  pop» 
lation  since  ;  and  attempt  to  realize  the  feeling  with  which 
thej  have  always  been  regarded  by  our  own  people,  so  as 
to  account  for  that  singular  degree  of  dread  and  awe  which 
have  always  been  associated  with  the  mention  of  their 
:Aime  ;  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  laid  in  infancy. 
.  That  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  of  the  student, 
:n  reading  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  the  Oipsies 
entered  Europe,  is  the  political  turmoil  in  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent  seems  to  have  been  embroiled  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  The  desperate  wars  waged 
by  England  against  what  has  been  termed  her  natural 
enemy,  for  the  recovery  and  retention  of  her  ancient  contin- 
ental possessions,  and  the  struggle  of  the  other  for  her  bare 
existence  ;  the  long  and  bloody  civil  wars  of  England,  and 
the  distracted  state  of  France,  torn  with  dissensions  within,^ 
and  menaced  at  various  points  from  without ;  the  long  and 
fanatical  struggle  of  religion  and  race,  between  the  Span- 
iards and  their  invaders,  for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula ; 
the  brave  stand  made  by  the  Swiss  for  that  independence  so 
much  theirs  by  nature  ;  the  religious  wars  of  the  Hussites, 
and  the  commotions  throughout  central  Europe ;  the  per- 
petual internal  feuds  of  the  corrupt  and  turbulent  southern 
republics  ;  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  dissolute 
Byzantine  empire ;  the  appalling  progress  of  that  terrible 
power  tlmt  had  emerged  from  tlie  wilds  of  Asia,  subdued 
ihc  empire,  and  threatened  Europe  from  its  vulnerable 
point ;  all  tliese  seem  to  have  been  euough  to  have  engrossed 
the  mental  energies  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
prevented  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the 
race  in  question. 

But  over  and  above  these  convulsions,  sufficient  as  they 
were  to  exclusively  engage  the  attention  of  the  small  amount 
of  cultivated  iiitellect  then  in  the  world,  there  was  one 
that  was  calculated  even  to  paralyze  the  clergy,  to  whom, 
in  that  age,  fell  the  business  of  recording  passing  events, 
and  which  seems  to  have  prevented  their  even  taking  notice 
of  important  matters  in  the  history  of  that  time.  I  mean 
the  schism  that  for  so  long  rent  the  church  into  fragments, 
the  greatest  schism,  indeed,  that  the  world  ever  saw,  when, 
for  so  many  years,  two  and  even  three  Popes  reigAed  at 
once,  each  a/iadiematizing  and  excommunicating  the  other, 
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f»r  a  wlii-m  which,  afirr  an  infinity  of  intrigues,  was  ulti- 
:::a!"ly  .m)  liartpily  pntrhcd  u|)  to  llic  comfort  of  the  church. 
<  »:i  il.i*  «l<^rh  iif  l.'rhiin  V,  (iroporv  XI  liecamc  Pope,  but 
-  '.n  aUt-r  ilinl.  an^l  wa;s  sncco<»iled  hy  Urban  VI ;  but  the 
4  .irlii*:;!-.  wikii  wt^re  in  the  French  intero.-it,  after  treating 
'  !.i  a*  I'tifif*  for  a  i^Iiort  time,  annulled  the  whole  proceedings, 
'  1  \\iV  pli-a  of  having  been  constrained  in  the  election  by 
I  •  turbulcnr*e  of  the  Roman  populace,  but  really  on  account 

•  :'  liie  extraordinary  hari^hneiis  with  which  he  began  his 
r-!irn.  and  cluhte  one  of  themselvcd  in  his  stead,  under  the 
\,au^'  of  rhMuent  VII.  The  former  remained  at  Rome,  and 
-.  ^«  rupiM)rtP4l  by  Italy,  the  Empire,  England  and  the  North  ; 
'•*  ?..;»:  (.  lement  procetnled  to  Avignon,  and  was  acknow- 
!'  :jr»J  by  France.  S|iain.  ^^cotland,  and  Sicily.  UrlMin  was 
r-}«H'iivi'ly  ^uccecded  by  Boniface  IX,  Innocent  VI,  and 
<t.--j<»ry  XII:  and  Clement,  at  his  death,  in  1394,  by 
!'.^  :.-i!' :  XIII.  the  nio.-t  iniplarable  spirit  in  prolonging  the 

.-:ii.  fnit:i  wL»»M*  authoritv  France  for  a  time  withdrew, 

■•  '  .  •:.(   :i«-kn<iwltrdirinir   anv   otlier   head,   but   afterwards 

.-  '  .:u*'*\.  at  th<*  r^anie  time  urgin^r  his  resignation  of  the 

.t  r.     At  la.-t  tlie  Curdiiial:'.  ili«iru>t0il  with  the  uiiprin- 

;  !*'i    lii-.-irnulation   of  IxUh.  ami    at    their    wits'  en<I   in 

..-i:.;?   a    way    to   stay    tlie   scandal,  and    build    up    tho 

:  «fii<*i-  of  \\\i^  whoh:  cliurch.  then  so  rapidly  sinking  in  the 

-:.:.ia;iiiri  «*f  th«*  world.  aniiiUt  «ui'h  nnheartl  of  calamities, 

.  -  ::.•!  r-itij.  and  ."-ummnni*!!  a  council,  wliich  met  at  Pisa, 

.  :  ::i  u*:i  !i  l^ith  wi-p-  ih*|«»s«*d.  and  another,  in  the  i»<M>oa 

■  Ail  \a:*t:«r  V.  ••!•  ctcil  to  till  tht»  chair.     Hut  in  plan*  of 

■■'••!:..:. I  p  i;*«*tiy.  till*  ?»l<'p  nMiden^il  iho  scliisin  <:til!  more 

\    ".-'.-.     At'ifT  ti.al, .b»lin  XXIII.  >ucr**s.''or  to  Alexander  V, 

.-  :•  1  .•  r.iiilly  {P-vaiit'd  **n  to  rail  u  rounril.  whitrh  arronl- 

.'■;  i:.> :  at    ('nii-ta:it-i*.  ill    Mil.  Itut   in  whii'h  he  liiiiiM/lf 

.-  -ij-iid.      Martin  V   bi  Iiil:  rlio-en.  wa.-  .-uc<*efde'l   bv 

:    .J      ..    IV.      liiii   the   ratl.ei>  of   Ila-le  rlieieil   F«'iix  V, 

•  *     i'\.*'^\u*    the    M'li-in,  and    diviillnir    the  churrli    for 
■..■   ywv^.  '.pitii  Fran<-e  anil   tlie  Kmpip'  oli-ervintr  a  ni'ii- 

'  .  .';.  'Vkiiile  KuL'Sait  I  adhered  to  Kuj^miu.-.  Aragon  abd 
•:;..i!l»T  -tat»--  t«i  F»  lix  ;  but  the  p.irli?ian.s  of  Folix 
,'•  .'I'.ailx  !«*-iii;;  tle-ir  iii(Iii('Ui'e.  Nie}iolas  V.  tlie  j*urres.-or 
t  :  K  ^•'•.-lii'u-.  afitT  n:iji  li  rajulny,  prevailr-ii  on  liini  to  n>ign 
:..'  •  laim.  anil  tiiii->  P.>topMl  pi>aee  to  the  wmM. 

At  iLat  time  the  kiiid.i  of  learning  taught  were,  iu  tku 
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greater  part  of  Europe,  confined  to  few,  being  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  clergy  and  a  few  laymen ;  by  the  former 
for  the  dogmatism  of  the  schools  and  the  study  of  the  canon 
law,  and  by  the  latter  for  civil  jurisprudence  and  medicine. 
Even  the  sons  of  nobles  were  generally  wholly  illiterate, 
one  of  them,  only,  being  educated,  to  act  as  the  clerk  of  the 
family.  We  are  even  told  of  a  noble,  when  a  conspiracy 
was  detected,  with  the  name  of  his  son  attached  to  it,  saying, 
"Thank  God,  none  of  my  children  were  ever  taught  to 
write."  The  CTeat  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  those 
of  the  lower  classes,  were  as  ignorant  of  direct  educational 
training  as  a  tribe  of  semi-barbarians  at  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  although  as  scantily  educated  as  the 
lowest  of  our  own  people,  and  having  as  much  difficulty  in 
inditing  an  epistle  as  some  of  these  would  now  have,  would 
still  admirably  maintain  their  position  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, by  the  influence  which  their  high  birth  and  breeding, 
elevated  bearing,  superiority  of  character,  and  possession 
of  domain,  gave  them  ;  and  by  the  traditionary  feudal  awe 
that  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  their  compara- 
tively, and  often  absolutely,  abject  dependents  and  followers, 
extending  itself,  when  unaccompanied  by  overt  acts  of  op- 
pression, to  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  so 
many  restraints  surrounded  their  personal  independence, 
from  their  precarious  modes  of  living,  owing  to  all  so  nmch 
depending  on  each  other  for  a  subsistence,  and  the  endless 
jealousies  prevailing  among  them. 

At  the  same  time  all  classes,  although  frequently  possess- 
ing a  sufiSciency,  if  not  an  abundance,  of  the  rougu  neces- 
saries of  life,  enjoyed  nothing  of  the  comfort  and  elegancies 
of  subsequent  times.  The  house  of  many  a  noble  presented 
such  a  plainness  in  furnishing  as  a  person,  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  would  now  b^  almost  ashamed  to  possess. 
The  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  were  mucn  more 
lowly ;  plain  boards  and  wooden  trenchers,  few  beds  but 
many  shakerdotvns,  rough  stools  and  no  chairs,  with  won- 
derfully few  apartments  relative  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
and  much  sleeping  on  straw-heaps  in  the  cock-lo/tf  marked 
the  style  of  living  of  a  class  now  deemed  very  respectable. 
The  huts  of  the  poorest  class  were  as  often  composed  of 
"  sticks  and  dirt''  as  any  other  material,  with  plentshing  to 
correspond.     There  was  a  marked  exception  to  this  state 
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'-  mLparativc  barbarism  to  be  found,  however,  in  some  of 

■>  » .iw>  of   lta\\\  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 

•  ^t?  of  t\io   flourishing:  republics  of  the  middle  ages; 

."-.v^  iioi  only    from   the  afBuence  which  follows  in  the 

vue  ni  extentleil   commerce  and  manufactures,  but  also 

-  c  ihe  rcfliiifr^  with  which  the  wreck  of  a  highly  polished 

^ '.  :aiU  inspired  a  people  in  whom  the  seeds  of  tlie  former 

- '  .lation  had  not  died  out ;  heightened,  as  it  must  have 

*"-!L  by  the  influence  of  the  once  celebrated,  but  then  dc- 

\*  ss/i^piendour  which  the  court  of  the  long  line  of  eastern 

'*>>rnrft  t>hed  over  the  countries  lying  contiguous  to  it. 

T-.r:  iatiakiitants  of  the  cities  of  the  north,  on  the  other 

-iLi.  verc  markod  by  a  deirrce  of  substantial  wealth  and 

cforu  s(-0!(C  and  ease,  civility  and  liberality,  which  were 

'.'*.  I'l  di?-tiDfnii>ti  a  people  situated  as  they  were,  without 

tratiition^  and  objects,  meeting  the  eye  at  every  step  ini 

-  -isli,  of  tli<?  proatest  degree  of  culture  in  the  polite 

:-  rf  lift*  unto  whirh  a  people  can  attain.     But,  with  the 

'    --..••Tt  r*i'  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  some  of 

•t   .i.  u  r^w  of  tliC  cities  of  wcstoni  £uro[>c,  the  clergy 

.  -'liK^  tif  the  laity,  the  |)coplo,  as  such,  were  sunk  in  deep 

;    :  iii*  e  ^ind  rU{HTrtition.  living  in  a  state  of  which,  in  our 

'  >     .r*M  tim4*.«.  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.    Then, 

-:i«;  i.r»»|MTiy  wen;  held  in  little  respect,  and  law  tram- 

.  .:<•!•.  ewiA  if  it  cxistcil  under  more  tliau  the  shadow  of 

.  :*"4  u\  I'tiriii ;  and  no  roads  existed  but  such  as  were  for 

jr»'^ivT  fart  of  the  year  ini|ias2iablc,  and  lay  through 

•  -T..  .u.&ni{»s  and  other  uncultivated  wastes,  the  resorts  of 
..  -.>*j.  i'aiiditti.     Then,  almosft  no  intercourse  existed  be- 

•  •:.   I-.'-  i»«iiple  of  oue  i*art  of  a  country  and  another, 
ui-re  i'Xi'o*'dinjrly  ^an;^uinary  and  rude. 
\»<'ii'i«'r,  tiien,  that,  under  &uch  circumstances,  the 

>iio:i  should  have  stolen  into  £uroi>e  unobserved, 

.!  ;*'.i;:i-iL'  a  trace  of  tiie  eireumstanees  eonneeted  vvitli 

i'fiuLt".'     Tlie  way  l)y  which  they  are  supposed  to 

■  .  •.•..•r.-«i  Wi'^trrn  PIuro|ic  was  by  Transylvania,  a  sn[>- 

'.  ■'.  -A  M«  I),  if  not  true,  is  at  least  most  likely.     Althou<;h, 

•  :..'-!  i.,«fili«-ly  taken  notice  of  in  EnroiK',  they  were  found 

\  ;*•  afMitit  in  lurtre  bands,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would 

,ai  whih"  ••nUTinjr,  but  only  after  having  cx|>eriene(?d 

>7rt<'  of  tiilcratioii  and  hosfiitality  whicli  the  represen- 

p(  tL<'ir  condition  called  forth  ;  at  least  it*  wo  ]ud(;o 
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from  the  cunning  which  they  have  displayed  in  moving  about 
after  their  trno  character  became  known.  Asia  having  been 
FO  long  their  home,  where  from  time  immemorid  they  are 
pupposed  to  have  wandered,  they  would  have  no  misgiving, 
from  their  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  in  passing  through 
any  part  of  it  But  in  contemplating  an  entry  into  Europe 
they  must  have  paused,  as  one,  without  any  experience  of  his 
own  or  of  others,  would  in  entering  on  the  discovery  of  an 
unknown  continent,  and  anxiously  examined  the  merchants 
and  travellers  visiting  Europe,  on  the  various  particulars  of 
the  country  most  essential  to  their  prospects,  and  especially 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  people.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  they  were  expelled  from  Asia  against 
their  will ;  and  as  little  for  supposing  that  they  fled  rather 
than  submit  to  a  particular  creed,  if  we  judge  from  the 
great  readiness  with  which,  in  form,  they  have  submitted  to 
such  in  Europe,  when  it  would  serve  their  purpose.  The 
only  conclusion,  in  regard  to  their  motive  of  migration,  to 
which  wo  can  come,  is,  that  having,  in  the  course  of  time, 
gradually  found  their  way  to  the  confines  of  Western  Asia, 
and  most  likely  into  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  there 
heard  of  the  growing  riches  of  modern  Europe,  they,  with 
the  restlessness  and  unsettledness  of  their  race,  longed  to 
reach  the  Eldorado  of  their  hopes — a  country  teeming  with 
what  they  were  in  quest  of,  where  they  would  meet  with  no 
rivals  of  their  own  race  to  cross  their  path.  The  step  must 
have  been  long  and  earnestly  debated,  possibly  for  genera- 
tions, ere  it  was  taken  ;  spies  after  spies  may  have  surveyed 
and  reported  on  the  country,  and  the  movement  been  made 
the  subject  of  many  deliberations,  till  at  last  the  influence, 
address,  or  resolution  of  some  chief  may  have  precipitated 
them  upon  it,  possibly  at  a  time  when  some  accidental  or  un- 
avoidable cause  urged  them  to  it.  Nor  would  it  be  long 
ere  their  example  was  followed  by  others  of  the  tribe ;  some 
from  motives  of  friendship ;  others  from  jealousy  at  the  idea 
of  all  the  imagined  advantages  being  reaped  by  those  going 
before  them  ;  and  others  from  the  desire  of  revenging  un- 
settled iiyuries,  and  jealousy  combined.  After  the  die  had 
been  cast,  their  first  step  would  be  to  choose  leaders  to  pro- 
ceed before  the  horde,  spy  out  the  richness  of  the  land,  and 
organize  stations  for  those  to  follow  ;  and  then  continue  the 
migmtioTk  till  sdl  the  horde  had  passed  over.    Considering 
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T':.t  thn  rrprcpcntativc  port  of  llic  Gip?ica  have  retained 
••■•  ir  frfvuliaritie*  almost  UDContaminated,itisin  the  liip;licst 
'it  jrr-*'  probable,  it  may  even  be  assumed  as  certain,  tliat  tliirf 
u .!«  tiie  nianniT  in  which  they  entered  Euro|)e  :  at  first  strapr- 
j^i  r-.  with  !<\>tematic  rclavs  of  stations  and  courier?,  fol- 
i«i«rMi  Up  by  tuch  small,  yet  numerous  and  closely  foIlowinfTf 

ni|<inic«.  as  almost  to  escAfie  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
:'  ir.f  o«)Uu trios'  throu^rh  which  they  passed  ;  a  mode  of  tra- 
\-liinsr  which  they  still  pursue  in  Great  Britain.  But  when 
.ir.y  -fiecial  obstacle  was  to  be  encountered  in  their  journey 
— '-uch.  ft»r  example,  as  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
{•ariirular  place — they  would  concentrate  their  strength,  so 
:>  lo  force  ihcir  way  throujrh.  Their  next  step  would  be  to 
arrange  aroonjr  themselves  the  district  of  country  each  tril>c 
IK  A'  to  occ-uny.  After  their  arrival,  they  seem  to  have  appeared 
I  i't-liclv  in  lar^e  bands,  frrowin^  emboldened  by  the  generous 
r-.»:?i'»n  whirh  tlifv  met  with  for  some  time  after  their 
.:  i-MHirii***  :   aiifl  thoy  fsoem  to  have  had  the  sagacity  to 

.    A-.  t':.:it  if  \\\o\  H.'cureil  tin'  favour  of  the  great,  thai  of 

•  .■  -  r.-.iil  woiil'l  n^rrs.-arily  follow. 

\\\\  if  i!.»-  fir.-t  ap|K*aranrr  of  the  Gii)sie*<  in  Europe  lia<l  a 
:  *  r«  lit  (-<im|)l«*xioii  from  what  I  have  conjiftured,  there  arc 

■  ■■.-.-  i-au-^*^  lo  which  may  l>e  attributeil  the  fact  of  iis  not 
'*.' -s  krmwn.     Amonir  the»e  is  to  be  found  the  tlistnicted 

•  •:"  iri«*  Ka-lfTii  Knipiro  in  its  ^trnL'^lf's  with  the  Turks, 

.>  *i  l*-<i  ('•  tl.f  rapture  (»f  its  c.'ipital,  and  the  subvcr>ion 

^•^••■k  ruh-  in  llio  Kast.     Thi»  literary  and  otiier  nuMi 

■  :'  :.*'••.  -'MniTfiJ  ov«T  tin*  provinci's.  likely  to  chronicle  such 
.".  •  ■.  •  III  :i.-  l!i»^  ap|ienraii('('  f»f  thr  (iip.oics.  must  ncrcssarily 

.'.  •-  U:.kk''ii  i]t«'!iiM*!vis  to  the  capital,  as  each  district  siili- 
T  .:'««1  t»i  ii.«*  ciiiH|ii4Tor<«.  antl  so  hist  the  op|K)rtuiiity  of  wit- 
••■--;:  iT  tin*  iiiiirratioii,  uri'ler  >uch  circntn^taiices  as  would 

*  .i->*-  iitU'l*'  it  tib'.4Tval»le.  u«-.uniiti^  tliat  the  (rip^icji  traveiii-d 
.  larir-'  c<»f!j(i:ihii*-.  wliirli.  under  all  the  circunistances  of  tin* 

'..-«.  w.L-  ii<it.  «in  all  CN•ca^ions.  likelv.     The  surroun<liiiir 

m 

«    '.t.tri*-."  ha\inj  U-^n   i|jo  theatre  of  .^o  niaiiv  chaiiL't*s  in 

m 

!  •  r.>t«*rv  of  the  human  familv,  and  the  inhabitants  ha\iht; 
-.:.  i'  TiT'iiM*  M\  inaiiV  cha aires  of  master<i.  leading;  to  so  niaiiv 
•:.<t.r.<  c  rai'f>.  fpun  the  iiit<'n«H.'tuaI  and  cultivateil  <in.*«'k  to 
:.  •   i.'ar'riar'.iU"  Arab  ami  du>kv  Mofir.  of  !>o  variou<<  iiaes  and 

m 

.'...r ::-.  nanv  of  whnni  would  l»c  found  in  >ui-li  a  city  a^  Cdii- 
liLOple.  what  |icculiarity  was  there  aUmt  the  Ciipsk-s  to 
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attract  the  notice  of  the  haughty  Greek,  characterized  as  he 
was  by  all  the  feelings  of  disdain  which  his  ancestors  dis- 

51ayed  in  not  even  naming  the  Jews  and  early  Christians? 
'hen,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  torn  which  the  new-bom 
literary  pursuits  of  learned  men  assumed  during  that  i^ge — 
how  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  restoration  of  the 
classics,  and  followed  in  Europe  by  the  influx  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  troubles  of  their  country,  we  will  find  another 
reason  for  the  manner  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies 
not  being  known.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  memoirs  of  any  of 
our  own  countrymen,  visiting  the  East  at  a  time  when  so  little 
intercourse  existed  between  th^  West  and  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  nothing  perhaps  beyond  a  commercial  or  mari- 
time adventurer,  unaer  the  flag  of  another  nation,  or  one 
whose  whole  acquirements  consisted  in  laying  lance  in  rest 
and  mounting  the  breach  in  an  assault ;  it  being  a  rare  thing 
even  to  sec  an  English  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the 
whole  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

That  the  Gii)sic3  were  a  tribe  of  Hindoo  Sudras,  driven, 
by  the  cruelty  of  Timour,  to  leave  Ilindostan,  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained  ;  for  why  should  that  conqueror 
have  specially  troubled  himself  with  the  loivest  class  of  Hin- 
doos ?  or  why  should  they,  in  particular,  have  left  Hindos- 
tan  ?  It  would  have  been  the  ruling^  or  at  least  the  higher^ 
classes  of  Hindoo  society  against  which  Timour  would  nave 
exercised  any  acts  of  cruelty ;  the  htoeat  would  be  pretty 
mucli  beneath  his  notice.  Not  only  do  we  not  read  of  such 
a  people  as  the  Hindoos  ever  having  left  their  country  on 
any  such  account — for  it  is  contrary  to  their  genius  and  feel- 
ings of  caste  to  do  so — but  the  opinion  that  the  Gipsies  left 
India  on  Timour's  account  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever, 
beyond  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  were  first  taken 
notice  of  in  Europe  about  the  time  of  his  overrunning  India. 
Mr.  Borrow  very  justly  remarks :  "  It  appears  singular  that 
if  they  left  their  native  land  to  escape  from  Timour,  they 
should  never  have  mentioned,  in  the  western  world,  the  name 
of  that  scourge  of  the  human  race,  nor  detailed  the  history 
of  their  fliglit  and  suffering,  which  assuredly  would  have 
procured  them  sympathy ;  the  ravages  of  Timour  being  al- 
ready but  too  well  known  in  Europe."  Still,  Mr.  Borrow 
does  not  rcDtvre  to  give  reasons  for  the  trustworthiness  or 
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ToriuiQCSs^  of  a  passage  in  Arabschah's  life  of 
.  ib  iirtricU  it  i.s  ^aid  that  Gipsies  were  found  in 
«n«l  ai  :i  lime  beff)rc  that  conqueror  had  even  directed 
Mollis  to  the  invasion  of  India.  The  description 
A  lUesT'  Zuisrari  or  Gipsies  of  Samarcand  is  as  ap- 
c  lA  tlic  Gi{>:«ied  as  possibly  can  be ;  for  in  it  it  is 

Some  were  wrestlers,  others  gladiators,  others  pugi- 

These  |ieoplc  were  much  at  variance,  so  that  hostili- 
ttd  batiling  were  continoallj  arising  amongst  them, 
band  had  its  chief  and  subordinate  oflSccrs."  How 
able  thLs  description  is  to  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  down 
hue  a  period  as  the  end  of  last  century  1 
K^re  U  liitle  reason  for  tliinking  Uiat  tlie  Gipsies  left 

DviniT  to  the  cruelties  of  Timour,  there  is  less  for 
tia^'.  jls  Mr.  Brirrow  supposes,  that  their  being  called 
tiau?  orihriuated,  not  with  themselves,  but  with  others ; 
\  ?av3  that  th«^  tale  of  their  being  Egyptians  "probably 
iai*.*»i  uixi'tniTr't  t)ie  pries^ts  and  learned  men  of  the  east 
Tr>(«-.  who.  startled  by  tlic  sudd(*n  appaiition  of  bands 
jpiv  ft>r(*ii:ii  in  ap|>earuuce  and  language,  skilled  in 
iiii'i:  uit'I  i!iO  ficcult  urt.s  endeavoured  to  find  in  Serif)- 
I . "...  :•!  rU' li  a  pheiiDinmon  ;  the  result  of  which  was 
h-  Ui»:n;L.«  iriii.'-icr)  of  Ilindostuu  were  suddenly  trans- 
d  .:.:^  K.'\pti;in  |MMntcnts.  a  title  which  they  have  ever 
i^jr:.<-  ill  Miri'iu^  parU  of  Euro|ic/'  Why  should  the 
rf  'Aii  \  kiirnrd  men  of  the  east  of  Europe  go  to  the 

In  f:n*i  the  oriL'^in  of  sui'li  a  |)eopIc  as  the  Gipsies? 
.  'l;-:  j'rlc^t^  and  li.*arned  men  know  of  the  Bible  at  the 
u\i,'Z  "f  the  tjfuvnth  rentury?  Did  ^\\^r\  priest,  at 
.. :!.•■.  ik.'jMW  ih'.'n*  fvfii  \va:s  such  a  ljo(»k  as  the  Bible  in 
T*»*  .'  'X\^'  priiv-tr  autl  learned  men  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
»•  :■    :-.  ri-  lik'-lv  lo  iiirn  t«)  tin*  eastern  nations  for  the 

m 

I  M*  ir.f  iiip-i**-.  than  to  Kirypt,  were  the  more  matter 
•  -K  !1  'if  ifi"  <fiii.-i«*H  in  divination  and  the  occult  arts 
i  r  .  •:.  ;..  n.aki*  any  erujuiry  into  their  hi?itory.  But 
«'>>v«i  i  iiavc  induriii  th«^  priests  and  learned  mon  to 
.V!%  -i'-n  |i:irii«'iilar  interest  in  the  Gijjsies  ?  When 
i[i-.'.-  ••:.t*Ti'd  K'in)|K\thoy  wouhl  feel  under  thenocos- 
r  .-a^v  AiZ  « i»*»  thtry  witc.  Having  committed  themselves 
.t  ji«'-irit,  how  roiild  they  afterwards  call  themselves  by 
name  whi<ii  Mr.  IJorrow  cup|xn-o«  the  priests  and 
d  mt:a  tu  have  given  tliem  ?    Or,  I  i^hould  rather  aay^ 
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hoir  flodd  th«  priests  and  Imrned  men  think  of  girinf^  them 
a  name  after  tbey  themselves  had  said  who  they  were  7  And 
did  the  priests  and  learned  men  invent  the  idea  of  the  Gip- 
sies being  pilgrims,  or  bestow  upon  tlieir  leaders  the  titles 
of  dukes,  earis,  lords,  counts  and  knights  of  Little  Egypt? 
Assuredly  not ;  all  these  matters  must  have  originated  with 
the  Gipsied  themselves.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Borrow  has  eri- 
dently  had  no  opportnulties  of  learning,  or,  at  least,  has  not 
duly  appreciated,  the  real  mental  acquirements  of  the  early 
Gipsies,  an  idea  of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  history  of 
tlie  race  on  their  first  general  arrixnl  in  ^^tland,  about  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  first  taken  notice  of  in  En- 
rope,  during  which  time  they  are  not  supposed  to  have 
made  any  great  progress  in  mental  condition.  I  may  ven- 
tare  to  eay  that  tne  prophecy  of  Ezckiel  *  in  regard  to  the 
scattering  of  the  Egyptians,  does  not  apply  to  the  Gipsies, 
for  this  reason,  that  such  of  these  Egyptians  as  wereoamni 
away  captive  would  become  lost  amoug  other  nations,  while 
the  "  mixed  multitude  "  which  left  Egypt  with  the  Jews,  tra- 
velled East,  their  own  matiert,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsy  nation  thrODghout  the  world.  If  we  could  but  find 
traces  of  an  Egyptian  origin  among  the  Gipsies  of  Asia,  say 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  the  question  would  be  beyond 
dispute.  But  that  might  bo  a  matter  of  Pome  trouble.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  tnnt  the  people  in  India  corresponding 
to  the  Gipsies  in  Europe,  will  be  found  among  those  tented 
tribes  who  perform  certain  services  to  the  British  armies ; 
at  alt  events  there  is  sach  a  tribe  in  India,  who  are  called 
Gipsies  by  the  Europeans  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
A  short  time  ago,  one  of  these  people,  who  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  camel  driver  in  India,  found  his  way  to  EogUitd, 

"  Euk.  ncUt.  Il.-t4.  ud  xxz.  10, ».  ud  t8.— Th*  tMtUriig  oT  Ik* 
I^fpttaoi,  ban  foratold.  U  •  (ubject  aboat  which  to-j  Uule  b  kaowa. 
ScoU.  )b  eaauDanting  oa  it,  wj* :  "  IlUtoij  infontu  ni  that  Kcbodiadnn- 
nr  conqiwrtd  Eg7|<t.  ud  oairylng  maltitndM  of  prfamwn  benn,  dlrpcnwl 
tbrm  Ib  dUbnnt  vmiia  of  bli  domlnlofii:  and  donbUcM  gt*»t  Buuban 
pM4«h«d,  or  took  riwltm  tn  other  nulou  at  tb«  mm*  Una.  Bnt  wa  aro 
DotanfldenilTliiloniMdof  tbatranMCllonaof  thoM  agaa,  toahov  tba  azact 
fulBUnenlof  (bUpart  of  thaproftbecT.  aaliaabam  dun*  Id  other  InMaDeaa.** 

Tba  bulk  of  tha  EgTptUn*  wara  doohtkaa  raatored  to  tMr  moatrx. « 
proaalMd  in  Kiak.  xSk.  IS.  U,  aod  It  U  not  Ininowlbla  that  tba  Gipalaa  Ma 
tba  daaoMdaota  of  auch  aa  did  aot  ratom  to  I^ypt.  Tba  laa^aaga  whkb 
tbey  now  ipaak  piorei  aotUng  to  tha  oontrary,  aa,  tinea  tha  tin*  In  ^M- 
Ik^,  tbaj  hava  had  appwtanlUa*  (o  laam  and  unlaara  many  kifWtM. 
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aa<l  "  pulled  tifi  '*  with  some  English  Gipsies,  whom  he  rccog- 
L^-«i  a-  iiisown  |K*<)plc  ;  at  least  he  found  that  they  had  the 
war-,  arid  rrrriiirinioij  of  them.    But  it  would  be  unreasonable 

m 

\ »  •'upfiTir^e  that  i^u^-h  a  tribe  in  India  did  not  follow  various 

•  .*ri]|iaiiorH.     Bi.*<liop  llcber,  on  several  occasions,  speaks  of 

I  •-r:.i;n  tcnt>  of  fieople  whom  he  met  in  India,  as  Gipsicfi. 
Uu:  I  lan  conrcivc  nothin^r  more  difficult  than  an  attempt  to 

•  :U'idai»*  the  hi.'-tory  cif  any  of  the  infinity  of  sects,  castes,  or 
:r:irf-  to  b«»  met  with  in  India.*  What  evidently  leads  Mr. 
}U>rniw  and  othtTs  astray,  in  the  matter  of  the  origin  of  the 
if;{'o>-s.  i.-.  that  they  conclude  that,  because  the  language 
-:-.k'a  by  the  Giik^irs  is  apparently,  or  for  the  most  part, 
H. Zi<i>r« tan* t*.  thon^fore  the  |ieople  s])eaking  it  originated  in 

II  :.  ill- tan  :  a.*«  ju.-<t  a  conclu.<iou  as  it  would  be  to  maintain 
!  ...:  il.^  NfnrriH'?  in  Lil»eria  originated  in  England  because 
:>  -.  '\ff^k  the  Kiizli^h  lancruage  ! 

T."  l»Md»T-  of  tho  (lip.-ies.  mi  the  arrival  of  the  body  in 

'..  .:■(••■.  aii'i  f.ir  a  l-mL'  lime  afterward.^,  seem  to  have  boon 

1,  •  ..•■riMf  f\i\-<  In  thorr*  known  a.-^  (iipMCslo-day  ;  altltoutrh, 

'  •■  r:;«ip'  ini«'lliL'«'Ht  of  tlii'  race  were  ol)servable  to  the 

^- ■■  •  :al  i'\*:,  thi*y  wouM,  in  many  rcrjiccts,  compare  most 

•  A-  ■-  !»■;*•;•  Miy*  "  In  i\rry  riiuntry  of  the  IVnininiU,  i^rent  niiin- 
-•  '  f  •♦i.Ti  hrri\lir%  »r«»  \n  \>c  fniimi.  wlnw  anri'Htnrfl  hml  l»ecn  ol»li;;cJ 
'r:..^%i»  !M*h*  r.  iti  liin^t  "f  tmutile  or  fftruuie,  from  their  nutivc  Uml,  ami 

•  ••a' ..*K  •[  r-:*' U' •  •rii'ii.;ji*l  ^tr«nj:»T^.     Thi-t  n}«i-ii'<t  of  cinifn^tir)n  in 
-;  '   *:.r.  r.  .u  a'1  0.^  r-'HiiiTni—  'f  Inil'ta;  hut  what  H  fu(>«*  rL-rimrkahlu  in, 
'  1  •   rf,  .-,     jt,  /  r'ti'f  ^.mt^;r'i*ttf  firfrrrt ,  fmtn  ijrnerntiun  l*t  qrHfnitiitu^ 

.  .  .  -^  ri  •.  .!.•#  «in./  *i.i/iifi<.i/  pfru/iitriti'M.  Many  inj'lanpi.'H  inij^lit  }i#j 
:  :.'.'■'■  ■'  i  •  »•  ^t  f -r-i jn  farnilii**.  ^etili'il  fmir  i»r  fivi*  hnmlnHl  yeam  in  the 
..  >-•  -'  ':.<}  ;.---m  .zJ.a^.t,  « iThi.'ji  aitprixinMitin:;  in  the  li-a«t  to  the  man- 
r  •-•  ?*•'.  r  •.  I  r  •  ^'0  t  i  thr  iar>:;ua^i\  nf  ihv  nation  whvn*  ihcy  htitv  Iwcn 
f  •  •-    r  hr.r  ^•.  •■  m' :■■•■*  r.»'.^ir »]'■/*•*]      Thi'V  Mill  pn-^^rviMhe  remomhranro 

■  '   •'.•  -    -r  j:*    ■•,•!   L«««'j«  ii|i   th«*  r»TPriiiinio*  an'l  ii-Miep*  cif  ihr  laml  whon* 

•  A.-,.  ^••.  r«  »■  r.-  »-  rti.  withiMii  i-vi-r  r -iviii;;  any  tinrtiire  c)f  ihf  ]iarti' 

'-.  »•  ■■•■    ••  '.f  tiii  •  .  i"»Ti.-«  "Ji  .irr**  llp-y  livi'." — IVefiiro  xvii. 

*  *  ;  1.*^  4"  '   h^  l''ti*«  ar:  iii^sari'-f*  nf  a  «aii«h*iin:;  Xn\>o  in  i)i<*  MyM'»r<-  am! 
T-.  :.*••   <■■•.:•'%■    'Ti/iriallv  cniilnvt  •!  in  n^rri^'ultiirr.  whn.  a  hiindrcii  an^I 

■  -    .'«-•  ;■  r\     u-iy.  tiF'L  u|i  ihi'iF  vai^ant  ariit  wamliTint;  lift*,  in  r'lri"!*- 

•  »      f  !i  ■    »^T*-Tf  tr<alin*nt    whirh   thr»  irnvi  rnnf  r»f  thi' |»rovini«'   wit< 
.     ...      .  rf  ,..  ,.,    „  •4,n.i  I  f  thi  tr  faViturit'-  •  hJMf-.      Tu  thin  Linil  iif  lifi-  thi-y 

\,-    ,•••:.   •••  r;i  i'h    ai-rii-!i'i:ir.i.  that  it  t«  null    !■♦'  !iM|"i**ili5i'  U'  rt-rliiiTii 

■  --    •  •  %u\  f.ir^l    r  MNli.f.fnr\  Iiahit4.  an't  l!i«*v  hare  nrvpr  i-iilprtnii.r  1  a 

^..'.   •'  r<-«vi'iiir,^  thi  ir  ancii-nt  rnannpr«.      lhi*v  8«iji»iirn  in  the  nfM'n 
••    :•      .•  '.T   •:!  »!'.   !«n!«i«f  har:.Uiii.  an'l  wan<l*T   ft-imi  plar««  tn  plan-  as 
•:•    •.'•«•.•■«      TKt  V  am'Hifi*    l«f  N-vm --r  •isrh:  thnu^aml   ini1i\i'liia>. 
a.**   :.i .  !•- !  ■'.''■  ^ "::■«•«.  an<t  ar<-  und^r  ih^  ((nrrriinicnt  (if  rhirf*.  and  main 
'-fci  a  jf-at  rf«;*';i  f -r  Ot-  j-rojirrty  of  •»ihcr«. 
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faTOnrably  with  many  of  our  middle  classes.    If  the  leaden    •; 
of  the  Gipsies,  at  that  time,  fell  behind  some  of  even  the  no- 
bility, in  the  pittance  of  the  education  of  letters  which  the    ^ 
latter  possessed,  they  made  up  for  it  in  that  practical  sagacity,     , 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the  school  in     i 
which,  from  infancy,  they  had  been  educated — ^that  of  provid- 
ing for  the  shifts  and  exigencies  of  which  their  lives,  as  a 
whole,  consisted  ;  besides  showing  that  superior  aptitude  for 
many  of  the  things  of  every-day  life,  so  inseparable  from  the 
success  to  which  a  special  pursuit  will  lead.    A  Gipsy  leader 
stood,  then,  somewhat  in  the  position  towards  a  gentleman 
that  a  swell  does  to-day ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  was 
not  apt  to  commit  himself  by  the  display  of  tliat  ignorance 
which  unmasks  the  swell ;  an  ignorance  which  the  gentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  little  learning,  no  less  shared  in.    If  the  latter 
happened  to  be  well  educated,  the  Gipsy  could  %till  pass 
muster,  from  Ixjing  as  well,  or  rather  as  ill,  informed  as  many 
with  whom  the  gentleman  associated.     The  Gipsy  being 
alert,  capable  of  playing  many  cliaracters,  often  a  good  musi- 
cian, an  excellent  player  at  ga?nes  of  hazard,  famous  at  tale 
and  reprice,  clever  at  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  I'cady  with  his 
wcaf)on,  at  least  in  the  l)oast  of  it,  apt  at  field  and  athletic 
six)rts,  suspicious  of  everything  and  everybody  around  him, 
the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  given  to,  and  his  life  spent  in, 
circumventing  and  plundering  those  aroimd  him,  while,  in 
appearance,  **  living  in  peaceable  and  catholic  manner,"  and 
"  doing  a  lawful  business,"  and  having  that  thorough  know- 
ledge of  men  acquired  by  mixing  with  all  classes,  in  every 
part  of  the  country — he  l)ecame  even  more  than  a  match  for 
the  other,  whose  life  was  spent  in  occasional  forays,  field 
Bix)rts  and  revellings,  with  so  little  to  engage  his  intellectual 
nature,  from  his  limited  education,  the  non-existence  of  books, 
and  tikC  forms  of  government  and  social  institutions,  with 
those  beautifully  complicated  bearings  and  interests  towards 
general  society  which  the  present  age  displays.     At  such  a 
time,  conversation  must  have  been  confined  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  common  life,  the  journal  of  much  of  which,  beyond 
one's  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  found  in  the 
conversation  of  the  accomplished  Gipsy,  who  had  the  tact  of 
ingratiating  himself,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  with  all 
kinds  of  society,  even  sometimes  tlie  very  best.     And  it  is 
remarkable  that,  when  the  Gipsies  wei*e  pei*secuted,  it  was 
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seldom,  if  ever,  at  the  instanco  of  private  individuals,  but 
almo<-t  alwavii  liy  thopc  acting  under  authority.  If  they 
wrre  |iei>orute<l  bv  a  private  individual,  they  would  natur- 
aily  ii^vc  for  another  district,  and  place  thempclvc?,  for  a 
;::nf.  in  the  nominal  position  of  a  clansman  to  such  barons  as 
» «.uld  lie  always  ready  to  receive  them.  The  people  at  largo 
sr*^norally  courfeii  their  friendship,  for  the  amusement  wliich 
tr:»v  afffirded  them,  and  the  various  services  which  thov  ren- 
*:*.-risi  ihem.  the  nnxt  important  of  which  was  the  safety  of 
{.fi.jir.Tiy  which  followed  from  such  an  acquaintance.  That 
i--iiiff  the  ra«e  even  with  peojileof  influence,  it  may  be  judged 
« nai  position  the  (tipsies  occupiefl  towards  the  various 
r  l^-o^  downwards  :  the  lowest  of  which  they  have  always 
•i— pir^.and  delighted  to  tyrannize  over.  In  coming  among 
:;.»-n).  the  (i ip<ie<.  from  the  first,  exhibited  ways  of  life  and 
\,^\  :i-5  •odJK'-imilar  to  those  of  the  native.'*,  and  such  tricks 
i'-r' T'h'main  so  |w<»iiliar  to  Ksi-stern    nations,  and  su<'h 

•  ..».! J"  -•••i lie  into  tlio  fiitiiro,  qs  to  cause  many  to  boliovo 

:     ::.  ill  ^-.'iL'iH'  with  th»»  evil  one  :  a  roncliision  verv  easilv 
.r.  .-.-•i  ;ii.  in  tho  liarkrirss  in  which  all  wore  wrapiKJtl.     Al- 

'.-":i  ii;«'  r:il»l»!<*  nf  tin*  <iip^ifs  im  said  to  have  j)rc:icnt<Ml, 
.  .  ;-'.'.t  Ml"  a*T«iiitrtMin'iits.  a  most  lamentable  appearance, 
:  .i'.  ''MjM  iiiiii  ti  iimre  have  bern  *-aid  of  the  same  class  of 
':  ••  :.iTi\.-.  ilii'ti.  and  Innjr  afler.  if  we  juils'e  of  a  IlicrhlaiHl 
■  .  ..'  of  a  Hull'  mop*  than  a  ccntnrv  a'/o.  as  ilcserilnMl  liv 
I  •  .i.tli'ir  nf  Wavf'riy  :  or  even  nf  (lie  !n*»st  unwasliefl  of 
••  .:  •  .1-  I'*-*!!  T' rnii'il  the  "  iinwash<-d  multitude'' *»f  to-day. 
-;.  '--i-it  f.l"  aiiapl.ibility  to  tlii'lr  res|H»rtiv«»  rnorlej  of  lift',  tlie 
-.-.:•  -;  ■■!'  lii«*  <iiir-i»T*  far  exr-rlled  theoth^Ts.     To  earrv  otii 

•  •   .  *'  .:.!ir«T  «»f  piljrini-*.  the  bulk  of  the  Cip-ifs  would  p» 
\    r-.   [-•••rlv  iiit*--iMl  :  it  woiiM  onlv  be  the  chiefs  who  would 

•    ■«  •  tl  ji-iMiifp'd. 

i;  .f  t'.'-  iii{»-i'*-  T^iil  ap|i^ar  to  the  «ji»neral  <'yi»  have  falh'ii 
.    I  f:   !ri  Hfiat  thi'v   w«'P».     Th'*  sn|MTior  «*la«s  of  Seotli-h 

« .  •-..  .  i<».-i---iiiir  ilir  talents  anil  iHiJirv  nen-.-varv  to  ai-riMn- 

-    .Tf   ti:«*tii-*l\«--  t'l  ilii*  I'liaiiL'e  of  ••ip'nni-'tani'es  aponid 

•  .   '.'»•.••  a<l>>pt'*i|   tli«'  Mi'Mh'-i  i)f  iipiinary  life  to  «!irli  an 

■  \ •--:.'  .iTril  -*•  far  L'iv«'n  up  ll.i'ir  wanderitrj  habits,  as  t'l 
.:'  .   a*  V  v\itivj-»'  nf  di'-eiivfrv  bv  aiiv  nnf  nnae'inainti'il  with 

•  .   :    t,.-?.irv.  \\\a\   wIiii  will  n«if,  !ik»'  a  lil«MMlh«»nnt|.  !'»l!'»w 

•  .  ■•   .rii'i  I? '■  p'tP-al'  in  wiiii'li  they  and  thrir  ih'Si'«*nd:mt-i 
i^im  til  U.  liMind.     r^uch  tlip^-icH  an»  still  a  re-tlos  raM', 


.  •♦ 
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«&d  aonisk  diax  inrercvmie  ftdachmeDt  to  their  blood  and 
luruire  vhich  is  pecafiar  to  all  of  tbem.  When  we  cou- 
jQOor  ;:if  chacire  ihai  has  oome  OTer  the  fSeu^  of  society  dur- 
iiu:  i^iC-  iji>i  hundred  veais.  or  eren  during  a  much  shorter 
iia>r.  ve  will  find  maor  caoses  that  have  contributed  to  that 
wiic"^  jj4>  CLioie  over  liie  Gipsy  character  in  its  more  atro- 
ckms  as^vz.  All  clas«s«s  of  our  own  people,  from  tlie  highest 
u^  the  iowcr^.  have  experienced  the  change  ;  and  nowhere 
lo  a  craa:er  exicai  than  in  the  Highlands,  where,  in  little 
BkW  :baa  a  hiuhin>d  vearss  a  greater  reformation  has  been 
effecuxi.  iLan  ux>k  aloxte^t  any  other  part  of  the  world  per- 
ha{«  ;hrce  cccnrie?  to  accomplish ;  and  where  the  people, 
a$  a  Kxiy .  have  emensed,  from  a  state  of  sanguinary  barbar> 
iiarw  imo  the  nK^i  lawful  and  the  most  moral  and  religious 
$tabwt$  of  the  British  EmfHre.  The  Gipsies  have  likewise 
ft\t  i:;0  o:)ani>\  Even  ti^  wildest  of  them  have  had  the 
ttorc  «>a;no>>o$  foaiures  of  their  character  subdued  ;  but  it 
is  ^Mah^tiuHV  as  an  animal  of  prey,  sans  teeth,  sans  claws,  sans 
cv^rrihiniT.  Officials,  in  the  zeal  of  their  callings,  often 
greatly  distre^  thd>o  that  go  about — compelling  them,  in 
their  wanderinirs.  to  "*  move  on  r'  and  look  after  them  so 
elo^^ly.  that  when  they  become  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  oiSeniV  has  hardly  occurred,  ere,  to  use  an  expression, 
they  are  snapped  np  before  they  have  had  time  to  squeak. 
Amid  such  a  slate  of  things,  it  is  difficult  for  Gipsies  to 
flourish  in  their  riory  ;  stilCsoch  of  them  as  go  about  in  the 
olden  form  are  deemed  very  annoying. 

The  dread  which  has  always  been  entertained  toward  the 
Gipsies  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  them,  and  has  become 
the  principal  means  contributing  to  their  toleration.  They 
have  always  been  combined  in  a  brotlierhood  of  sentiment 
and  interest,  even  when  deadly  feuds  existed  among  them  ; 
an  ii\jury  toward  one  being  generally  taken  up  by  others  ; 
and  have  presented  that  union  of  sympathy,  ana  lawless 
violence  toward  the  community,  which  show  what  a  few 
audacious  and  desperate  men,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
sometimes  do  in  a  well  regulated  society.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
relative  to  the  original  of  one  of  his  heroines,  says :  '*  She 
was  wont  to  say  that  she  could  bring,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  island  friends,  to  revenge  her  quarrel,  while  she 
sat  motionless  in  her  cottage ;  and  frequently  boasted  that 
&ere  was  a  time  when  she*  was  of  still  more  considerable 
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irsportancp.  when  tlicre  were  at  her  wedding  fifty  saddled 
av<H.*>.  and  iin.-addled  vl^9c^  without  number."  But  of  their 
v:kr:ou5  (.Times,  none  have  had  such  terrors  for  the  p^rown-up 
{•-r<Mjn  a«  tiior^e  of  fire-raising  and  child-stealing.     The  Gipsy 

•  >>uM  i-arily  ^toal  into  a  well  guarded  but  scattered  premises, 
ir  iii'jht.  and,  in  an  in:*tant,  spread  devastation  around  him, 
Lijii  irrotrit'vablc  ruin  to  the  rural  inhabitant.  But  that 
V  t.ii-h  has  fMTha|is,  contributed  most  to  the  feeling  in  ques- 
t.«»ri.  ha«  Ui-n  tlieir  habit  of  child-stealing,  the  terrors  of 
uM'h  have  grown  up  with  the  |ieople  from  infancy.  Tliis 
triiii  in  the  Oi|>sy  character  has  certainly  not  been  so  com- 
riiMii,  in  latter  times,  as  M>me  others  ;  still,  it  has  taken  place. 
A«  an  in.-tauce,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Adam  Smitn,  the 
auihor  of  the  preat  work  called  ''An  Enquiry  into  the 
i  'aa-^  of  th«  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  was  actually  carried  off 
t  y  the  Oi|r>ies.  when  a  child,  and  was  some  hours  in  their 
r,,.-4--i«in  Ufore  recovery.  It  is  curious  to  think  what 
r:.;  jht  ha\('  Ih'I'u  tht*  |iolitieaI  state  of  so  many  nations,  and 

•  f  <vrf-at  Brittiin  in  particular,  at  the  present  time,  if  the 
fat.'.-r  nf  |Niliti(-al  ei-ononiyand  free-trade,  as  he  is  generallv 
>  .i^l'-d.  hail  had  to  pass  his  life  in  a  Gi[isy  encampment,  and, 
\.ti*'  a  whilr  trausfrmNl  to  an  Indian  wigwam, under  similar 

•  :•  :ini">taiiri-s.  arquir«*4l  all  their  habits,  and  l>erome  more 

•  .»rri«'ii'ly  attachpil  to  them  than  the  jK^ople  themselves  ; 
:.\iivr*iiu'  k«^nk>.  |iots,  i»ans  and  ohi  nu'tal,  in  place  of  popa- 
rt:.r^j  ii.«'  op'  f)f  a  iNMiititul  sfirn^r  from  the  drbris  whir'h 

.  1  '-^  !i  fi*r  L't*:if  Tat  ions  ai^runiulatinir  aroiincl  it.  and  work- 
.    .'  i;  iii'  ihioiiiicof  ih(*  nobh*st  monuinent^  of  modiTii  times. 

■ 

W.,.  :i  a  ihiM  will  lH*<'oriM*  iinrulv.  thr  father  will  ofl«'ii 

-.      ::.    till'   riHi^t    -rrioii.-:  niaimiT.  "  M<»th«T,  that  raiina  be 

i.airii  -the   Tinklers   iiin-t   havt»   taken  ours,  and  left 

•  •    r-     ;in*  \mii  -iiri'  that  tliis  is  our.-)?     <iie  him  ba«-k   to 

m 

<fi|i-i»-  ULMin,  ainl  ifei  our  ain."     The  other  chii^lreii 

..  !  ."k   :i»   !>•  uiti|i-ri'd.  while   the  suli*n*<"l  of  reiiijirk   will 

-\  iuv.\  -(••{I  rr\iiiL%and  hink  around  for  Minfiathy  :  l»Mt 

■-';.:   i^'itiiinir   I'Ut   »nr|ii('iiiii    in    tiie   fare^   nf    all.   will 

•  li*.  »lv  ll«-#'  tu  it«i  inotiier.  who  as  in.'^tinrtivelv  ela-in  it 

r   (•••*«*n:.  «|iiietiii'^  its  terrors,  us  a  nii»ther  only  ean, 

-   :  .  t'*i-  lullaby, 

"  ilu^h  naf.  Itu«h  na^.  dinna  frt't  \i* : 
Tb«  liUik  TiiiLltfr  «iiina  \*v\.  >'<'."* 

•  T\*»  'iif.«i^  fri  rhtrn  Ihi-ir  rtiiMren  in  the  iwnif  manner,  l*^  »*nw^ 
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And  the  result  is,  that  it  will  remain  a  "  good  bairn"  for  a 
long  time  after.  This  feeling,  drawn  into  the  javenile  mind, 
as  food  enters  into  tiie  growth  of  the  body,  acts  like  the 
influence  of  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  often  so 
inconsiderately  told  to  children,  but  differs  from  it  in  this 
respect,  that  what  causes  it  is  tme,  while  its  effects  are 
always  more  or  less  )>ermanent.  It  has  had  this  effect  upon 
our  youth — in  connection  with  the  other  habits  of  the  people, 
so  outlandish  when  compared  with  the  ways  of  our  own — that 
should  they  happen  to  go  a  little  distance  from  home,  on  such 
expeditions  as  boys  are  given  to,  and  fall  in  with  a  Gipsy 
camp,  a  strange  sensation  of  fear  takes  possession  of  them. 
The  camp  is  generally  found  to  be  pitched  in  some  little  dell 
or  nook,  and  so  hidden  from  view  as  not  to  be  noticed  till 
the  stranger  is  almost  precipitated  into  its  midst  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it  What  with  the  traditionary  feeling  toward 
the  Gipsies,  and  the  motley  assemblage  of  wild  looking 
men,  and  perhaps  still  wilder  looking  women,  ragged  little 
urchins,  ferocious  looking  dogs,  prepared  for  an  assault  with 
an  instinct  drawn  from  the  character  of  their  masters,  and 
the  droll  appearance  of  so  many  cuddies  (asses,)  startled  in 
their  browsing — animals  that  generally  appear  singly,  but, 
when  driven  by  Gipsies,  come  in  battalions ; — the  boys,  at 
iii*st  rivetted  to  the  spot  with  terror,  will  slip  away  as 
quietly  as  possible  till  a  little  way  off,  and  then  run  till 
they  have  either  arrived  at  home,  or  come  within  the  reach 
of  a  nciglibourhood  or  people  likely  to  protect  them, 
although,  it  might  be,  the  Gipsies  had  not  even  noticed 
them.*  Curiosity  is  so  strong  in  our  youth,  in  such  cases, 
as  often  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  spot,  after  being 
satisfied  that  the  Gipsies  have  decamped  for  another  district. 
They  will  then  examine  the  debris  of  the  encampment  with 
a  great  degree  of  minuteness,  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
what  is  left,  by  turning  up  with  their  feet  the  refuse  of 
almost  everything  edible,  particularly  as  regards  the  bones 
and  feathei*8  of  fowl  and  game,  and,  if  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  sea,  crab,  limpet,  and  whelk  shells,  and  heaps  of 
tin  clippings  and  horn  scrapings.  In  after  life,  they  will 
often  think  of  and  visit  the  scenes  of  such  adventures.  At 
otiier  times,  our  youth,  when  rambling,  will  often  make  a 

*  Ab  children,  have  we  not,  at  some  time,  mn  affrighted  from  a  Gipsy  ? 
— Ore/Zf/umn  an  the  IJunffarian  Qiptia, 
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:-  :i»or  r»r  srvcral  niilo^,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  dreaded 
I  f  !rF>i«>.  The  n*|)ort  of  Gi|Mics  being  about  acts  as  a  sala- 
tar\  'hirk  iifKMj  the  depredatory  habits  of  the  youth  of  our 

•  ••u:.iry  utyaw*  on  neighbouring  eropn ;  for,  as  the  farmers 
;  .U«:  up  tiK'ir  minds  to  lose  something  by  tlio  Gipsies,  at  any 
:.«i«-.  the  «liol<*somu  dread  they  inspire,  even  in  grown-up 
\  L'l*.  io  yxxAl  a>.  by  Liglit  es))eciully,  to  scare  away  the  thieves 
\:*tVA  iunM'!  villH«ro.4.  whose  plunderings  are  much  greater, 
.if.'i  ui<»rc  unwillingly  submitted  to,  from  the  closeness  of 
r.-i.itfiirr'  (if  the  oficndcna ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies, 

•i  •4>ni«'  filurcs  i^  welcomed,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 

:i-  ihe  i*>HT  of  two  evils;  and,  to  that  extent,  they  have 

•  71   termed  the  "  fanners'   friends."     And  if  a  little  en- 

•  i,;niirenient  is  given  them — such  as  the  matter  of  "dogs' 
i«.i\  riitnt."  tliut  is,  what  thev  can  eat  and  drink,  and  a  mouth- 
:  .1  ••!'  •'f.iM'iiiing  lor  the  cmhhj^  for  the  first  day  after  their 
■  'T,\^\ — iii«*  lannfT  can  always  enlist  nn  admirable  ]K>Iic'e, 

•  .•>  uill  tniunl  hi»  pn»|KTty  asrainst  others,  with  a  degree 
:   :  iitf't'uIiH's^  that  can  hunily  U;  sur|iassed.     I  heard  of  a 

*•  "iis-Ji  f:irni»  r,  very  lately,  getting  the  (iipsies  to  Uike  up 

•  •  r  «jiiiirt«T-  e^iTv  year  on  the  corner  of  a  ]>otato  or  turnip 
■  .  :  Aiiit  th**  expp*:-s  pur|P()se  of  using  tiieni,  as  half  eon- 
•.*!■..■-.  half  MMrt'HTows,  against  tli<»  eonimon  rogues  uf  tlie 

j'ii"iijrii«HMj.     "  Now/"  Miiil  he  to  the  prinei|KiI  (.iipsy,  **  I 

•t  y"i  in  I  iMirir^^  <'f  \\i\^  prti|ierty.     U  you  want  any  tiling 

-  ;. ..i«r-i'Uf-.  eiHii*'  tn  ilic  l«irn.''     Whatever  might  have 

-     i  Ui*'  ••.\|iiTi»*in'«-  of  farmers  ni-ar  by.  this  fanner  never 

--•^i  ufiUhiiiL'  wliih'  ilif  (iip:«i«*:«  were  on  his  premises. 

\m  A  a  LTt-.ii^T  il"irii*i'  of  awf  is  in^pin>d  liy  the  frniahs 

..  »  t.tt>  iiuil*"^  of  tii<*  (ii]r-ii-s.     In  tiirir  |N*ri(Hli(*aI  wanih'r- 

j  .  '.(.•■;  w:ll  irt'iifniily.  witli  their  fortune-ti'llin^r,  turn  the 

•  i-:-  '•!  Uti'  i-Miinirv  L'irls  in  mattrn*  of  inatrimonv — seilinir 

..  ail  aiTo.:  I'lt  liu.obaiid:*  :  and  rt'iidcr  tlicm.  for  the  tiiii*', 

it  lit*  UM>  to  tiirir  <'iiip|oyfr<.     In  tcnu-liing  thiMu  the 

•I    !••*••.""  tliry   will   pnil'«>H-illy  so  instrnet  them  ii<  t«i 

-  muiiV  loMT'*  at  once  a^  their  ht-arts  can  de>ire.     ISul 

•iTiirv  L'irl.  uilh  h«'r  nianv  ailinirers.  has  one  to  ml 

:  ■■*.  uh'i  \ti  "  iii»'  vrrv  witI  faun;il.  but  a  clever  fi'liow." 

.i:*'.:  .••r.  wli'i  i:i  *•  n«i'  vrry  bri'j^lit  in  tin*  up|»er  .-tory.  l>ul 

"«;  I'.Tijt'*  iioii;rli  Ut  bffoiiii*  liii*  tli-h-ehnit,"  >he  will  eall   in 

.•    i.-.-i-tano*  of  the  .•«troliiii^  (iip'*y  ;  wlio,  after  carefully 

^•^■•A'H^  tiiu  cireu:n.-lances  (  f  ihc  cuac,  will  sometimes. alter 
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ordinary  means  have  failed,  collect,  unknown  to  Iier,  a 
bucket  full  of  eyer}'thing  odious  about  a  dwelling,  wait  at 
the  back  door  the  return  of  the  rustic  Adonis,  and,  ere  he  is 
aware,  dash  it  full  in  his  face ;  then  fold  her  arms  akimbo, 
and  quietly  remark,  "  That  will  cool  your  ears,  and  jom 
courting  too,  my  man  I"  Such  Gipsy  women  are  peculiarly 
dreaded  by  the  males  of  our  own  people,  who  will  mnim 
sooner  encounter  those  of  the  other  sex ;  for,  however  much 
some  of  them  may  be  satisfied,  in  their  cooler  moments,  that 
these  Gipsy  women  will  not  attempt  what  they  will  some- 
times threaten,  they  generally  deem  them  "  unco  uncanny," 
at  any  time,  and  will  flee  when  swearing  that  they  will  gid 
or  akin  alive  all  wlio  may  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 

To  people  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gip- 
sies, it  may  appear  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn.  Bnt  Sir 
W^ter  Scott,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  true  de- 
picter  of  Scottish  life,  in  every  form,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
original  of  Meg  Merrilics,  in  Guy  Mannering :  ''  I  remember 
to  have  seen  one  of  her  grand-daughters ;  that  is,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Queen  Anne — a  stately 
lady  in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds ;  so  my  memory  is 
haunted  by  a  solemn  remembrance  of  a  woman,  of  more  tnan 
female  height,  dressed  in  a  long,  red  cloak,  who  commenced 
acquaintance  by  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom,  nevertheless, 
I  looked  on  with  as  much  awe  as  the  future  Doctor  could 
look  upon  the  Queen."  And  he  approvingly  quotes  another 
writer,  as  to  her  daughter,  as  follows :  "  Every  week,  she  paid 
my  father  a  visit  for  her  awmon/t^  when  I  was  a  little  ooy, 
and  I  looked  on  her  with  no  common  degree  of  awe  and 
terror."  The  same  feeling,  somewhat  modified,  I  have  heard 
expressed  by  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians.  In  Eng- 
land, the  people  do  not  like  to  trouble  the  Gipsies,  owing  to 
their  being  so  "  spiteful,"  as  they  express  it.  The  feeling  in 
question  cannot  well  be  realized  by  people  reared  in  towns, 
who  have,  perhaps,  never  seen  Gipsies,  or  heard  much  about 
them  ;  but  it  isdiffei-cnt  with  youths  brought  up  in  tho  coun- 
try. When  the  Gipsies,  in  their  peregrinations,  will  make 
their  appearance  at  a  farmer's  house,  especially  if  it  is  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  and  the  farmer  bo  a  man  of  information 
and  reflection,  he  will  often  treat  them  kindly,  fr(5m  the  in- 
terest with  winch  their  singular  history  inspires  him ;  and 
othera,  not  unkindly,  from  other  motives.    The  farmer's  sons, 
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vbo  arc  youni;  and  hasty,  proliably  but  recently  returned 
fnim  a  town,  where  tlicy  have  been  jeered  at  for  their  eow- 
ardi<T  in  U'in^  afraid  to  meddle  with  the  Gipsies,  will  show 
a  di-{wjk:-ition  ti>  use  them  roughly,  on  the  cry  arising  in  the 
hou^\  that  "  the  Tinklers  are  coming.'^  But  the  old  father, 
•-autlou^i  with  the  teucliingd  of  years  gone  by,  will  become 
aLniic<i  at  .^wh  symptoms  and,  before  the  Gipsies  have 
ap|T«<^-h«*d  the  premi:>L\s  will  urge  his  children  to  treat  them 
kii.diy.  "  Ik'  canny  now,  bairns) — lio  canny ;  for  any  sake 
<li:ii&a  an'j<T  lii<*ni  :  gie  them  a*  they  want,  and  sometliing 
n.'<p*."  With  thi.s  a  grx>d  fat  sheep  will  sometimes  be  killed, 
•AiA  iIk.*  bawl  nvak-d  with  ivitZ, and  its  accompaniments  ;  or, 
:f  !i*»'y  arc  very  nv-r  ijuNnt,  it  will  l»e  served  up  to  them  in  a 
riia.«u-«l  form.  Thereafter,  they  will  retire  to  the  barn,  and 
-tart  in  tiic  morning  on  something  better  than  an  empty 
-u.'Hiai'h. 

.\:.'l  w't  it  i>  f^in^ular  that,  if  tho  Gipsies  arc  met  in  the 
"Tr-^L-  i»f  a  ttiwn.  or  any  ccin.-itlenibly  frequonte^l  place,  i)CO- 
j  i«  «iil.  ill  |<i.->inf;  th«*m,  tnlixii  off  a  little  to  the  side,  and 
i  «'^  at  iliom  with  a  dr>;rrei.*  of  interest,  whicli,  on  ordinary 
«« •  .i.-kons  tiii'friiMcs  will  but  little  notit^o.  But  if  a  |)orson 
-  :  r>--)i>.i:UiiiI«'ii|»|(faranco  willy^'rutini?/?  them  in  an  ominous 
-.»•..  ;ix«\  ttilj  fili^Tve  it  instantly  ;  an<l.as  a  swell-niobsnian, 
■  ...  :•  ;n;r  -larMi  at  by  a  dt»t<H-tivc,  on  the  more  suspicion  of 
:  .-  ip  iij^r  .-urh.  yfiuTaily  tnni."<  the  first  cross  street,  and.  in 
t^rbir^r.  aii&i«iii*ly  l«M»ks  after  his  rncniy,  who,  after  calcu- 
Uuu^  thf  fii^inni'c,  ha*  also  tiirnod  to  watrli  his  movements, 
-•  u*t.-  ^iifr-y  \iili  Ufonie  cxritffi,  s«)on  turning  round  to 
'-^i:'  ii  thf  niov'-mcnr^  (if  the  oltjiN't  of  liis  droad  :  a  fear  tltat 
i*.li  iif*  h<'i;:hi«  n<'d  if  any  of  liin  band  hsis  U'cn  sftoken  to. 
/*:.  i  rUf'h  i."  tJii'  nix-onir*  MMTCi'y  with  whi«'!i  thry  kc*cp  thi'ir 
la:..'ua;ri'.  tlial  >hoMhi  thev  at  the  tiiii<*  liavc  rested  on  the 
r  •a:--iii«  .and  tlif.*  «tranp'r  a^MInle  the  most  inipn'S-ive  t(»ne, 
..:.  i  -iiV  :  ••  >'»i//#i/i,  Jiiir  ilmm  " — <rurs<'  vou.  take  the  road), 
:•  •  fft-i  t<«  \\\0tu  theiii  arc  at  fir:<t  U*wil(h'ring.  and  foliowfd 
:  .  a  r«'<'iinL^  of  s/inic  dire  cahiniilv  that  is  alNiut  to  iM-lall 
\.A  ...  U'h^ri  \iu\  of  tht»  jNHjrest  kind  ean  \to  pn.*vuih*il  \\\f»\\\ 
:.  •  il^r*'.-*.-  aeaudid  M*ntiinenl.  and  l<e  n>*ked  how  they  really 
;  i-»l  on,  lh«\  uill  n-iilv.  "  Il%  only  dav  and  way  wi'  want, 
;•  •.•u  -«)i:it  :i  larmer  boilv  ne'frran  nil*.*  :  fon'bv  >elliii>5  a 
'\*0  '..  mfi  linl.«:rin;r  a  kedh'  now  aiid  tli«*ii." 

Jn  «i<-w)L^  the  effe^rtj*  of  civiiiuition  ujion  a  barban^us 
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race,  we  are  naturally  led  to  confine  oar  reflections  to  some 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  civilized  race  has  carried  its 
influence  abroad  to  those  beyond  its  pale,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  instances,  from  their  infrequency  of  occurrence,  in 
which  the  barbarous  race,  of  its  own  accord  or  otherwise, 
lias  come  within  its  circle.  There  arc  but  two  instances,  in 
motlcm  times,  in  which  the  latter  has  happened,  and  they  are 
well  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  one  is,  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsies,  in  the  very  heart  of  civilization  ;  the  other,  that  of 
the  Africans  in  the  various  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World ;  and  between  these  a  short  comparison  may 
be  instituted,  although  at  the  risk  of  it  being  deemed  a 
dijrression. 

The  forcible  introduction  of  barbarous  men  into  the  colon- 
ies of  civilized  nations,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  which  many 
of  them  have  undergone,  has  greatly  improved  their  condi- 
tion— their  moral  and  intellectual  nature — at  the  expense 
of  the  mclanclioly  fact  of  it  being  advanced  as  a  reason  of 
justification  for  that  sad  anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  times. 
The  African,  it  is  admitted,  was  forcibly  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  refinement,  religion,  and  morals  of 
the  white?,  whether  as  a  domestic  under  the  same  roof, 
a  field  labourer,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  majlLT,  or 
in  some  other  way  under  his  direct  control  and  exam|ilc. 
Not  only  was  he,  as  it  wei-e,  forced  to  become  what  he  is, 
but  his  obedient,  light-hearted,  and  imitative  nature,  even 
under  many  bodily  suffierings,  instinctively  led  him  to  enter 
immediately  into  the  spirit  of  a  new  life,  presenting  to  his 
barbarous  imagination,  so  destitute  of  everything  above  the 
grossest  of  animal  wants  and  propensities,  those  wonderfully 
incessant  and  complicated  employments  ot  a  being,  appearing 
to  him  as  almost  a  god,  when  compared  with  his  own  savage 
and  unsophisticated  nature.  The  importations  comprised 
Negroes  of  many  dialects,  which  were  distributed  on  amval 
in  every  direction.  A  large  proportion  would  live  singly 
with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  colonists,  as  domestics  ;  two 
or  three  would  be  the  limited  number  with  many  others,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  disposed  of,  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers,  for  the  various  services  necessary  in  civilized  life. 
Single  domestics  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
language  of  the  master ;  and,  having  none  sjH^aking  their 
own  dialect  to  commune  with,  or  only  occasionally  meeting 
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Mrii.  momenUrilr.  titey  would  Bonn  for^t  it.  When  eev- 
CTvl  at  diffenMit  dialccb  lived  U^otlicr,  thcr  would  natni^ 
ftllT  follnw  the  Mine  rantTe,  to  commnnicato  vith  each  other. 
All  thmerireumstanee^.  with  the  froqaent  changes  of  maf^tcra 
anfl  rooiTNiiiionr.  and  tlir  fivnenil  influence  which  the  whites 
nerrifwd  to  mpremety  over  them,  have  had  the  effect  of  al- 
most n^"in?  (MretT  traceorthelanfroage,  cufitoins,and  fluper- 
miiionc  of  Africa,  in  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  liitlff  more  than  one  f^cmtioR.  The  same  maj  especially 
tir  mA  of  what  pertains  to  the  re1i^ion.-< ;  for  a  race  of  men, 
in  a  rtate  of  natnre,  or  bnt  fiij^tly  civilized,  dcj>endin^  for 
NKh  inntrudinn  on  the  adjunct  of  a  superior  grade,  iu  the 
nenon  of  a  priest,  wonld,  on  being  deprived  of  stich.  Boon 
MM  rrmllertinn  of  what  had  been  taught  them.  Such  an 
in^tanre  aa  to  lantniage,  and,  I  undemtand,  to  a  great  extent 
a>  til  rf-liinon.  i*  tn  Ite  found  in  St.  Domingo  ;  French  ami 
^TKinidh  IwHrnr  "imken  in  the  [mrts  of  that  i.-luiid  which  he- 
I'lriirml  u.  tlitvcrduntric^ret^peoliveh'.  Still,  fuch  trace:'  are 
i>i  la-  fnnnd  jn  < 'nlw :  hut,  were  imi>'>rtation!)  of  Arricanx  into 
ihai  i-lanil  tof rww*.  xhf  same  result  would,  in  course  of  tiiix-, 
f<illi>w.  Kmm  ^wli  rau-'es  ari  thoiie  stated,  the  Negroes  in 
iitff  I'niir*!  Stale*  have,  to  a  very  gn-at  extent,  nay,  »!<  fur 
a-  th>-ir  advaiilair^  and  oppr»r  turn  ties  have  piine,  aitogelluT, 
arffiitn«|  ilif  way*  nf  i-iviliKoH  life,  and  adopted  the  murals 
a"i"l  r»!i?t"n  «>f  thi*  whitfr  rare  :  and  their  history  ccMnititrod 
til "-jralily  with  that  of  a  p-iriiim  uf  the  (Jipy  ra<T,  which, 
l^niff  niiii)tii>.  ami  !i)<|inrently  inroinpn-heiis'iblr.  I  will  in.-^ti- 
I'lt^  a  -h'lrl  •'nipiiry  into  "unie  of  iho  eau-es  of  it. 

While  thi>l:io'_iiii'j<'nndc'iTnmi)ii'>ri^iti  of  ihetfipMes  hnlil 
Uiftn  tnir»tl>cr  n*  »  IhhIv.  their  nnHle  of  life  hiis  tukvn  such  a 
(••■hi  on  ill*'  jnnatf  iinturenf  the  P'presentntive  ]iart  of  thriii, 
&«  to  n*iidT  it  diflii'iill  to  wean  tliein  fnmi  it.  Lik<-  the 
N»>rlh  AmeritTin  Indiiin^.  th<-y  hiive  Iteen  incapnlih*  of  Iw-ing 
rwlB*-*"!  lo  a  stale  nf  aerviiude  ;*  and.  in  their  own  [lei-uliur 
war.  Lavo  liren  as  mueh  attached  in  a  life  of  unn-siricli-*! 
(rvv^oei  of  movement.  Iteing  an  Oriental  peoph-,  they  hsive 
h-.'^AmtM  the  uriirormiiy  of  atlachttient  to  hahil.  that  ixns 
rtkaranifiiM)  the  piiiple  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Like 
Um^  Bsidi-n*  of  .'■yria.  wearing;  to-day  the  identical  kind  of 
TTil    witli  whieh    Ri'lMN-ea  mvered   herself  whi'ii    S'he    met 
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Isaac,  thcj  have,  with  few  exceptions,  adhered  to  all  that 
originally  distinguished  them  from  those  among  whom  thej 
are  found.  In  entering  Europe,  they  would  meet  with  few 
customs  which  they  would  willingly  adopt  in  preference  to 
their  own.  Their  chiefs,  being  men  of  ambition,  and  fond 
of  a  distinguished  position  in  the  tribe,  would  influence  the 
body  to  remain  aloof  from  the  people  at  large  ;  and  society 
being  divided  between  the  nobles  and  their  various  grades 
of  dependents,  and  the  restrained  inhabitants  of  towns,  with 
what  part  of  the  population  could  the  Gipsies  have  been  in- 
corporated? With  the  lowest  classes  only,  and  become 
little  better  than  serfs — a  state  to  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Gipsy  to  submit.  His  habits  rendered  hira 
unfit  to  till  the  soil ;  the  close  and  arbitrary  laws  of  mnni- 
cipalities  would  debar  him  from  exercising  almost  any  me-  .^ 
chanical  trade,  in  a  way  suitable  to  his  disposition  ;  and,  no 
matter  what  might  have  been  his  natural  propensities,  he 
liad  almost  no  alternative  left  him  but  to  wander,  peddle, 
tinker,  tell  fortunes,  and  "  find  things  that  nobody  ever  lost." 
His  natural  disposition  was  to  rove,  and  partake  of  whatever 
he  took  a  liking  to  ;  nothing  coming  so  acceptably  and  so 
sweetly  to  him,  as  when  it  required  an  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
and  sometimes  a  degree  of  aanger,  in  its  acquisition,  and 
caused  a  corres|)on(ling  chagrin  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
taken,  without  affording  him  any  trace  of  the  purloiner. 
He  must  also  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  nver  and  lake,  the 
field,  hill  and  forest,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  meal,  cooked 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  some  quiet  spot,  where  he  would 
pitch  his  tent,  and  quench  his  thirst  at  his  favourite 
springs.  Then  followed  the  persecution  of  his  race  ;  both 
by  law  and  society  it  was  declared  outcast,  although,  by  a 
large  part  of  the  latter,  it  was,  from  selfish  motives,  tolerated, 
and,  in  a  measure,  courted.  The  Gipsy's  mode  of  life ;  his 
predatory  habits  ;  his  vindictive  disposition  toward  his  ene- 
mies ;  his  presumptuous  bearing  toward  the  lower  classes,  who 
had  purchased  his  Friendship  and  protection  ;  his  astuteness 
in  doubling  upon  and  escaping  his  pursuers  \  his  audacity, 
under  various  disguises  and  pretences,  in  bearding  justice, 
and  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he  would  generally 
escape  its  toils ;  his  utter  destitution  of  religious  opinions, 
or  sentiments  ;  his  being  a  foreigner  of  such  strongly  marked 
appearancej  under  the  legal  and  social  ban  of  proscription ; 
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and  the  hereditarj  name  which  has,  in  consequence,  attached 
to  bi»  race,  have  created  those  broad  and  deep-drawn  lines  of 
imiation,  fear  and  antipathy,  which,  in  the  popular  mind, 
have  maratcd  him  from  other  men.  To  escape  from  the 
drcadfai  prejudice  that  is,  in  oonaequence,  entertained  toward 
III*  race,  the  GipRy  will,  if  it  be  possible,  hide  the  fact  of  his 
liein^  a  Uippy  ;  and  more  especially  when  he  enters  upon 
M?ttlcd  life,  and  mixes  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  world. 

lu  the  general  history  of  Europe,  we  can  find  nothing  to 
iIIo.4trate  that  of  the  Gipsies.  But  if  we  take  a  glance  at 
the  bij^tory  of  the  New  World,  we  will  find,  in  a  mild  and 
hamlcM  form,  something  that  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to 
it.  In  various  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  North 
America  are  to  be  found  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians, 
living  in  the  hearts  of  the  settlements,  on  reserves  of  lands 
granted  to  them  for  their  support ;  a  race  bearing  somewhat 
the  Mime  resemblance  to  tlio  European  settlers  that  the 
(ffipe*ie«.  Willi  their  dark  complexion,  and  long,  coarse,  black 
hair.  f^aiMn  to  have  borne  to  the  natives  of  Europe.  Few  of 
thf^«e  ln«lians,  although  in  a  manner  civilized,  and  professing 
tiiC  Christian  religion,  and  pr)sscsriing  houses,  scnools  and 
rriarches.  have  lictaken,  or,  if  they  sup|K)rt  their  numbers, 
will  over  Ijelake,  themselves  to  the  ways  of  the  other  in- 
ltabitant.4.  They  will  engage  in  many  things  to  make  a 
livini?.  arid  a  iNiro  living ;  in  that  re:(|>ect  very  much  resem- 
blinz  Kinio  of  the  (iip:<ios.  They  will  often  leave  their 
houie.  ami  build  their  wigwams  whenever  and  wherever 
Uic-y  have  a  mind,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hunting 
and  ia2tn«»!(.«  :  and  fifton  make  numerous  small  wares  for 
mlt*.  with  tho  prvx'i'eds  of  which,  and  of  the  timber  growing 
€tn  thi*ir  kits  of  land,  they  will  manage  to  itass  their  lives  in 
liitir  Itntti-r  than  sloth,  ofton  accomiAniea  by  drunkenness. 
If  It  prrivo  othorwise,  it  is  generally  from  the  Indian,  or 
rath'-r  half  r»r  quarter  brood,  having  been  wholly  or  |iartly 
rr-areil  with  a'hite:*.  or  otherwise  brought  up  under  their 
immo«iitti«r  influonre  ;  or  from  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs  to 
rai««*  ihomM'lves  in  the  estiniati<m  of  the  white  rai*e,  leading, 
fmcn  ih«»  influence  which  tlH»v  |»ossess.  to  some  of  the  lower 
grades  of  tho  tribes  followm;^  their  example.  It  may  ))0 
that  the  "  poor  Indian*'  lia:»  vuluntarily  exiled  him!<eir,  in  a 
ftl  of  inela&choly,  fi-om  the  wreck  of  his  patrimony,  to  make 
shin  for  himself  elsewhere,  as  he  beat  may,    la 
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this  respect  t)ie  rcEctnblanoe  fails :  that  the  Indian  in  America 
is  aboriginal,  the  Gipsy  in  Europe  foreign,  to  the  soil  ;bDtboUi 
are  characterized  by  a  nature  that  renders  them  atntoet 
impervious  to  voluntary  change.  In  this  they  resemble 
each  other :  that  they  are  left  to  live  by  theiaselves,  and 
transmit  to  Uieir  descendants  their  refpective  languages, 
and  such  of  their  habits  as  the  change  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  But  in  this  they  differ :  that  these 
Indians  really  do  die  out,  while  the  Gipsies  are  very  prolific, 
and  become  invigorated  \xj  a  mixture  of  the  white  Uood  ; 
under  the  cover  of  which  they  gradually  leave  the  tent,  and 
become  scattered  over  and  through  society,  enter  into  the 
various  pursuits  common  to  tiie  ordinary  natives,  and  b^ 
come  lost  to  the  observaUoo  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  peculiar  feeling  that  is  entertained  for  wnat  is  pops- 
larly  understood  to  be  a  Gipsy,  differs  from  that  which  !■ 
displayed  toward  the  Negro,  in  that  it  attaches  to  his  tradi- 
tional character  and  mode  of  life  alone.  The  general  pre- 
judice against  the  Negro  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  natural, 
and  what  any  one  can  realise.  If  the  European  baa  • 
difficulty  in  apfHVciatiiig  the  feeling  which  is  exhiMted  bf 
Americans  a^inst  the  African,  in  their  general  intercouTM 
of  daily  life,  few  Americatis  can  realise  tho  feeling  which  ia 
entertained  toward  the  tented  Gipsy.  Should  such  a  Qipa^ 
be  permitted  to  enter  tlie  dwelling  of  a  native,  the  uxist  be 
will  let  him  come  in  contact  with  will  be  the  chair  he  will 
give  him  to  sit  on,  and  the  dish  and  spoon  out  of  whidi  be 
will  feed  him,  all  of  which  can  again  be  cleaned.  Uia 
guct^t  will  never  weary  hia  patience,  owing  to  the  embodi- 
ment  of  restlessness  which  characterises  his  race  ;  nor  will 
bis  feelings  ever  be  tried  bv  his  asking  him  for  a  bed,  for 
what  the  herb  commonly  called  catnip  is  to  the  animal  some- 
what corresponding  to  that  word,  a  bundle  of  straw  in  Ml 
out-house  is  to  tho  tented  Qipey. 
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The  new  erm  which  tho  series  of  splendid  works,  called 
Uie  Waveriy  NoveK  created  in  literature,  prodooed,  among 
oih^  cSrcbi,  that  of  directing  attention  to  that  singular 
awnnaly  in  civiliatioo — the  existence  of  a  race  of  men 
fcmttcrod  over  the  world,  and  known,  wherever  the  English 
lansoaire  is  spoken,  as  Gipsies ;  a  chiss  a^  distinct,  in  some 
rv^pei-u,  from  the  P^PJe  among  wliom  they  live,  as  the  Jews 
at  iho  pretient  day.  The  first  of  the  series  in  which  their 
-inruiar  characteni,  labiti>,  and  modes  of  life  were  illustrated, 
was  that  of  Guy  Manucrin^  ;  proving  one  of  tho  few  liappy 
iii«taiires  in  which  a  work  of  fiction  has  l)een  found  to  pcrve 
itte  ond  of  sperially  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the  liunmn 
rAiLii,  in  its  variousi  phases,  toward  a  subject  witli  which  it 
ha.*  a  o>minon  Fyni(Mithr.  The  peasant  and  tho  farmer  at 
<#orf*  frit  utirurtfd  hy  it.  fnmi  tiM)  ilroad  of  personal  danger 
«Li>-ii  tli*-v  liaij  :ilwuv<  rnt(Ttain«Hl  for  tho  race,  and  the  iin- 
rrrXMinij  uniii-r  whirh  they  had  lived,  for  the  safety  of  th<Mr 
(•n't^Tty  fmm  Ground  rolilior}',  and  the  d<*riirc  which  tiiey 
!.a«l  Ui%arialily  i-hoirn  to  propitiate  tlicm  by  the  fMynuMit  of 
a  -f^^-ics  I  if  iilurkinuil,  under  t)ie  form  of  kind  treatmont, 
nM  a  manner  of  li«wpitality  when  oc(*ai«ion  callcil  for  it. 
Tt  ••  voik  at  the  i^anie  time  htriK'k  a  clionl  in  the  religious 
awl  huimuii*  MMitinicnts  of  otiicrs,  and  the  result,  liut  a  very 
tArdily  maiiifi-^toil  one.  wan  the  springing  up  of  asKociationn 
f«jr  liVir  n-furtaalion ;  with  rom|»arutively  little  HiH*('<*srA, 
•.«f«f«i*r,  for  it  wai(  found,  as  a  gonenil  thing,  that  wliih; 

'rcjtf'of  tho  race  allowed  thi'ir  children,  verv  indifTercntiv, 
-  I'-n  firi^-ari«Ni.'-ly.  tf»  attend  srhool,  yet  to  cure  thorn  of  tht-ir 

.»:  ^nliy  wandering  and  othor  pe<'uiiar  dinftoHitionn,  wn.s 
L«^rir  a.-  hopelcps  as  the  converting  of  tho  Anioricuii 
loii.'aii'^  to  KcmH*  of  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  lliat  gonoral 
also  interested,  which  conditit  of  the  more  or  less 
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educated,  moral,  or  refined,  to  whom  anything  exciting 
comes  with  relish.  To  the  historical  stndent,  the  subject 
was  fraught  with  matter  for  curious  investigation,  owing  to 
the  race  having  been  ignored,  for  a  length  of  time,  as  being 
in  no  respect  different  from  a  class  to  be  found  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  and,  whatever  their  origin,  as  having  had  their 
nationality  extinguished  in  that  general  process  which  has 
l>cen  found  to  level  every  distinction  of  race  in  our  country. 
The  antiquary  and  philologist,  in  their  respective  pursuits, 
found  also  a  sphere  which  they  were  unlikely  to  leave  unex- 
plored, considering  that  they  are  often  so  untiring  in  their 
researches  in  such  matters  as  sometimes  to  draw  upon  tiiem- 
selves  a  sndle  from  the  rest  of  mankind :  and  while  the 
latter  was  thinking  that  he  had  exhausted  the  languages  of 
his  native  land,  and  was  contemplating  others  elsewhere,  he 
struck  accidentally  upon  a  mine  under  his  feet,  and  at  once 
turned  up  a  specimen  of  virgin  ore ;  coming  all  the  more 
acceptably  to  him,  from  those  in  possession  of  it  keeping  it 
as  secret  as  if  their  existence  depended  on  its  being  con- 
cealed from  others  around  them.  All,  indeed,  but  especially 
those  brought  up  in  rural  places,  knew  from  childhood  moi^ 
or  less  of  the  Gipsies,  and  dreaded  them  by  day  or  night, 
in  frequented  or  in  lonely  places,  knowing  well  that,  if 
insulted,  they  would  thi*eaten  vengeance,  if  they  could  not 
execute  it  then ;  which  they  in  no  way  doubted,  with  tJie 
terror  of  doomed  men. 

Among  others,  I  felt  interested  in  the  subject,  from  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Tweed-dale,  tiie 
resort  of  many  Gipsies,  who  were  treated  with  great  favour 
by  tlie  inhabitants,  for  many  reasons,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  desire  of  securing  their  good-will,  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  the  use  which  they  were  to  them  in 
selling  them  articles  in  request,  and  the  various  mechanical 
turns  which  they  possessed ;  and  often  from  the  natural 
generosity  of  people  so  circumstanced.  My  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  having  various  sources  of  information  at  com- 
mand, I  proceeded  to  write  a  few  short  articles  for  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which  were  well  received,  as  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Mr.  William  Blackwood  will  show  : 

"  I  now  send  a  proof  of  No.  2  Gipsy  article.    I  hope  you 

are  pleased,  and  will  return  it  with  your  corrections  on 

Monday  or  Tuesday.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are 
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pninr  nn  wiili  tlic  continnation.  for  I  assure  you  your  former 
artirlp  liaii  hf>cn  as  popular  u  anylbing  almost  ve  ever  had 
in  thr  mamuine." 

Acnin. 

~  Yniir  ninfrazioe  was  sent  tliis  morning  bv  the  coach,  but 
I  hail  tM>t  tinie  to  write  too  la.it  nizht.  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
i«  tyoiw  driifrhted  with  tiie  Gipsies.'" 

Anin. 

~  I  am  this  moment  faronrcd  with  your  interesting  packet. 
Vnar  (fipsies.  from  the  slight  glance  I  hare  gireo  them, 
fcem  to  be  as  amosing  as  erer." 

And  again, 

"  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  get  your  narober  sent  off.  It 
!■  a  veiT  intereoling  one.  You  will  be  much  pleased  with 
Mr.  .■vottV  little  article  on  Bnckharcn,  in  wbich  he  pays 
yrm  aomc  Tcry  jurt  romplimcnts."* 

At  the  jiamc  lime  I  was  mucli  encouraged,  by  the  antlior 
of  liny  Mannering.  to  proswnlc  my  enquiries,  by  receiving 
wf-rai  rrnnmonicntions  from  liim,  and  conrcrsing  with  him 
si  .ibboL-ford,  on  the  subject. 

■  Tliv  (Jlnwlnif  blhcarlirla  dliidrd  to:  "The  toUowlug  mqairin  ara 

■'.n-Mwl  lutlie  uitbor  of  if  -'<--'--  '      •-•     '    ■  j  \    .  -•  . 

tn-h  nil  )BdD<try  «hkb  ti 
I  icTwit  rar*.    TImt  tvlal* 

b>*rat  iBdadrr  in  •  UU>ri< — „ ,,. _ 

r-  mn.ua  vilh  lU  i'«iptuui  trilmi.  [Iiat  thry  are  nut  orii^iwlly  natlVr  of  tin 
r-  4iulf7  vLirb  ttwy'inlialil.  ami  arc  •u].|>iw.l  1.(1)1  tu  rihibit  Im-Pii  of  ■ 
f-rni;*  urtclfi  ....  I  nran  llic  mlonj  of  fiBbi-rmt-B  Id  tlie  Tillage  uf 
llwkhaTni.  In  Til*.  .... 

'  1  niah(  B'l  apil'^  to  juor  rrapwtabla  corrMjianilf  nt  tar  *niMnnK  him 
ik  *u  tr<.i>l>l<->iwr  a  r.«anlu  Tlip  loral  uiliiiuary,  irf  all  olh«n>,  uuclit,  io 
!V  a^  '4  I.U  rallini;.  to  ff^l  lii-  f^nr  »t  «l>at  Sptnifr  vrr-te  and  Ihirli« 
«**>>r  '  L<'i*  ntn-OM  n" 'Arc  mran.' — '  Entira  aOrvtlrn  Bnirnrtli  riiiTr 
i.aBU  *  Thr  niri-n  c<-il«nij«  •h<>  hwIiii  fiiT  anriiiit  ipliqn**  wniinK  tlii* 
rB.aa  tit  anri-  at  Kiiair,  nfirn  |ia}  a  fi-r  jii'mii-alun  lu  Iri'sch  ur  (lii[  »*rr 
•  i^  larYimlar  f-'vrv  uf  |[''<"J'i''<  '<■  )>'■]■"■  >■>  iliin'iivfr  »fmf  rmiiiaat  i4 
m^.tw^'Aty  .•i.nnrtnon  hr  ec<*  imlj-  hia  laliinr,  ami  ihi-  rlilkuh'  <■{  hav- 
i-r  vaidnl  ii.ln  |*y  fir  hi*  paiea:  aouftlinni  h*  liBil*  l-ut  uli]  liriclia 
as-l  •lialUfol  pM-alarnl*  ;  Int  amsrtitac*  alii»  hia  tuil  !■  rrwardnl  by  ■ 
■  k  '..aU-  nmlal.  ramru,  hrtinir.  'ir  ftatiM>.  And  u|i<ja  liw  tanr  lirinril'la  ll 
.•  -y  lamiiniini;  and  rmniiarluc  p"|>u1aT  raiUitn*,  allra  Irifiiil  and  fiwl- 
wk  u  ihrBvltp*.  that  va  nn«D  airiT*  at  the  B>raaaiirrMablliliin|t  cariou* 

Tk«rs1mt  ucirrafiirlhr  hrortitiiftbr  UitrtfrnH'^  it.  vhlrU  a|i|>lica 
^mtrmUj  i«  iIm  un-wnl  lulijrrt:  yrt  lal  a  a4  luiuli  >)><iTt  uf  it  a-  tha 
^■aai  b  -.bt  likMvrj  of  *a  K(yt>lian  mummv  fall*  aliMl  of  that  of  a  iirtag 
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I  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  says : 
^  This  letter  has  been  by  me  iiianj  weeks,  waiting  for  a 
frank,  and  besides,  our  mntual  friend,  Mr.  Laidlaw.  onder 
whose  charge  my  agricultural  ojicrations  arc  now  proceeding 
in  great  style,  gaye  me  some  hope  of  seeing  yon  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  should  like  much  to  have  asked  yon 
some  questions  about  the  Gipsies,  and  particularly  that  great 
mystery — their  language.  I  cannot  determine,  in  ray  own 
mind,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  really  a  oornipt  emstem 
dialect,  or  whether  it  has  degenerated  into  mere  jargon." 

About  the  same  time  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  the  particular  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  manager  of  his  estate  at  Abbotsford,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  letter ;  the  author  of  "  Locy's  Flittin/' 
and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood  : 

"I  was  very  seriously  disappointed  at  not  seeing  yoa 
when  you  were  in  this  (part  of  the)  country,  and  so  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  mighty  minstrel  himself.  He  charged 
me  to  let  liim  know  whenever  you  arrived,  for  he  was  very 
anxious  to  sec  you.  What  would  it  be  to  yon  to  take  the 
coach,  and  three  days  before  you,  and  again  see  your  father 
and  mother,  come  here  on  an  evening,  and  call  on  Mr.  Soott 
next  day?  We  would  then  get  you  full  information  upon 
tlie  science  of  defence  in  all  its  departments.  Quarterataff 
is  now  little  practised ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of  legerdemain 
way  of  fighting  that  I  never  had  muclde  hroo  of,  although  I 
know  somewhat  of  the  method.  It  was  a  most  unfortonato 
and  stupid  trick  of  the  man  to  blow  you  up  with  your  kittle 
acquaintances.  I  hope  they  will  forgive  and  forget.  I  am 
very  much  interested  about  the  language  (Gipsy).  Mr. 
Scott  has  repeatedly  said,  that  whatever  you  hear  or  see,  you 
should  never  let  onto  naehody,  no  doubt  excepting  himself. 
Be  sure  and  come  well  provided  with  specimens  of  the 
vocables,  as  he  says  he  might  perhaps  have  it  in  his  power 
to  assist  you  in  your  enquiries.'' 
Shortly  after  this.  Sir  Walter  wrote  me  as  follows : 
"  The  inclosed  letter  has  long  been  written.  I  only  now 
send  it  to  show  tiiat  I  have  not  been  ungrateful,  thougti  late 
in  expressing  my  thanks.  The  progress  you  have  been  able 
to  make  in  the  Uipf^y  language  is  most  extremely  interesting. 
My  acquaintance  with  most  European  languages,  and  wiUi 
alai^  words  and  expressions,  enaoleB  me  to  say  pomtivdyt 
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that  tbe  GipPT  words  yon  haTO  collected  have  no  reference 
to  either,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four.*  I  hare 
little  doabt,  from  the  Found  and  apiicarance,  that  they  are 
Oriental,  probably  Ilindoetanee.  When  I  go  to  Edinburgh, 
I  shall  endeaTour  to  find  a  copy  of  Grellmann,  to  compare 
tbe  kncnage  of  the  German  Gipsies  with  that  of  the  Scot- 
tish tribes.  As  yon  have  already  done  so  much,  I  pray  you 
to  proceed  in  your  cn(|nirics,  but  by  no  means  to  make  atty- 
tiiimr  pabiic,  as  it  night  spread  a  premature  alarm,  and 
oljFtnict  your  future  enquiries.  It  would  be  important 
to  i»et  the  same  words  from  different  individuals ;  and  in 
order  to  verify  the  collection,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
we\  down  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  com- 
muaieaied.  ll  would  be  important  to  know  whether  they 
hare  a  real  language,  with  the  usual  parts  of  speech,  or 
whether  they  liave  a  collection  of  nouns,  combined  by  our  own 
lajuirmare.  1  su:«pect  the  former  to  be  tlie  case,  from  the 
-l^^'um'ns  I  have  liad.  I  should  like  mueli  to  8ec  the  article 
>*«u  |in»|ioeied  for  tlie  magazine.  I  am  not  squeamish  alK)ut 
•)•  lu-acirik.  wh^^re  knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired. 
I  lik«*  EUiny'rit  idea  of  a  history  of  the  Gipsies  very  much, 
aad  I  wi<4i  you  would  undertake  it.  I  gave  all  my  scraps 
i«*  the  magazine  at  its  commem'CMnent,  but  I  tliink  myself 
'otitlod  to  say  that  you  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  them, 
-tKiuld  you  choose  to  incorporate  them  into  such  a  work. 
Ihj  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  get  as  many  materials 
A3  you  can.'*$ 

And  again  as  follows  : 

"  An  authentic  list  of  Gipsy  words,  as  ufacd  in  Scotland, 
c:«pecially  if  in  such  numbers  as  may  afford  any  reasonable 

*  1  MHt  kin  A  •Mrimen  of  fartjr^x  wordi.  [Many  vonk  niied  In  Scot* 
Avl.  in  r«rry  «Uy  lifr,  mrr  cviilfbtly  tlrrivvd  from  tlic  Oi|ity,  owirit;.  dduhl- 
«-Bfl    r.«  thr  •iacaUrity  (jf  th»  i^Niple  who  Iut«*  uwrd  thrtn,  or  the  hapny 

ll ;   t  he 


<d  riffraaMtmoM  vadcr  which  thev  li«v«  bees  atlOTed 
wr^^**!  raatf*  of  mkIi  psMiaif  mrrMit  In  a  lna|pinc«,  bo  I«m  than  thnt 
»>»lTi<  td  pcrviioal  aolkority  which  •uoMtimM  occnflioni  Uiem  to  be  ndnfiietl. 
.•'.  -'-jf.  s  JUn^iat«t»lr  word  fiir  •  ImiUI.  ■cnldiBK.  nod  not  uT«r  nlwly  WifrtJ«il 
wi«n.  if  •tiflmtlj  dffrivffil  from  thn  OijMy  r«MMi>.  tiM  chief  of  n  tritif  iif 
V  *ffm ,  ao  Umt  %hm  vae^pcicwt  apokan  oi  art  aa  Uh«ily  lo  ha?a  baen  darivad 
fr-jm  t^  t»i|My  a«  rtrr  ivrM.— Kl*  | 

f  TW  aama  by  wbidi  Mr.  lUackwood  waa  kaowa  ia  tba  ealabrata<l 


ipi.  pubUabcd  ia  hia  maifaalaa 
lo  thM.  Mr.  Bkekwood  wroU  aa  aa  fbUowa:  "  I  racaivad 
}  w  packai  aana  daya  ofo^  aad  Imnadiataty  gava  U  to  Iha  adilor.    11a 
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or  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  structure  of  the  language, 
is  a  desideratum  in  Scottish  literature  which  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  philologist,  as  well  as  an  addition  to  gen- 
eral history.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  exists,  though 
there  is  a  German  publication  on  the  subject,  which  it  would 
be  very  necessary  to  consult.*  That  the  language  exists,  I 
have  no  doubt,  though  I  should  rather  think  the  number  to 
which  it  is  known  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  difference  between  the  ccmt  language, 
or  dang^  used  by  thieves  or  flash  men  in  general,  and  the 
peculiar  dialect  said  to  be  spoken  by  the  Gipeies-t  The 
difference  ought  to  be  very  carefully  noticed,  to  ascertain 
what  sort  of  language  they  exactly  talk ;  whether  it  is  an 
original  tongue,  having  its  own  mode  of  oonstmction,  or  a 
speech  made  up  of  cant  expressions,  having  an  English  or 
Bcotch  ground-work,  and  only  patched  up  so  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  common  hearer.  There  is  nothing  else 
occurs  to  me  by  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  your  enquiry. 
My  own  opinion  leads  me  to  think  that  the  Gipsies  have  a 
distinct  and  proper  language,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  is 
extensive  enough  to  form  anv  settled  conclusion.  If  there 
occur  any  facts  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  know,  on  which 
you  desire  information,  I  will  be  willing  to  give  them,  in 
illustration  of  so  curious  an  enquiry.  I  have  found  them,  in 
general,  civil  and  amenable  to  reason  ;  I  must,  nevertheless, 
add  that  they  are  vindictive,  and  that,  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  language  is  the  secret  which  their  habits  and  igno- 
rance make  them  tenacious  of,  I  think  your  resear&es, 
unless  conducted  with  great  prudence,  may  possibly  expose 
you  to  personal  danger.  For  the  same  reason,  you  ought 
to  complete  all  the  information  you  can  collect,  before 
alarming  them  by  a  premature  publication,  aiB,  after  you 

desires  me  to  ssj  that  jour  No.  6.  though  Tery  curious,  would  not  Answer, 
from  the  nature  of  the  detaUs,  to  be  printed  in  the  magazine.  In  a  regular 
history  of  the  Gipsies,  they  would,  ot  course,  find  a  plMe."  This  was  what 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  present  work. 

*  Grellmann.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  erer  compared  the  words  I  sent 
him  with  those  in  this  publication,  as  he  wrote  he  would  do,  in  the  pre- 
Tious  letter  quoted. 

f  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  there  does  not  appear,  I  beUere,  a 
single  word  of  the  proper  Scottish  Gipsy ;  although  slang  and  cant  expres- 
sions are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  [Some  of  thsae  are  of 
GIpsj  eztrfectioa— Sd.] 
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hare  f^uhlishfsl.  tliera  will  be  ^ix^at  obstructions  to  future 
(*(» III niunicat ions  on  the  subject." 

From  vliat  has  lioen  Kaid,  it  will  be  peen  that  the  follow- 
ing iiiv4vti^tirin  has  had  quite  a  diflferent  object  than  a 
df^rription  of  the  manner:^  and  habits  of  the  common  vagrants 
of  the  country ;  for  no  possible  entertainment  could  have 
U-en  derived  from  such  an  undi^rnified  undertaking:.  And 
}*:i  many  of  our  youth,  nlthou^rh  otherwise  well  informed, 
have  never  made  thin  distinction ;  owinf?,  no  doubt,  to  the 
•*nfTca.M?fl  attention  which  those  in  power  have,  in  late  years, 
ii«>tnwcd  on  the  internal  alFairs  of  the  country,  and  the 
unseen,  but  no  less  surely  felt,  pressure  of  the  advance- 
iiH'nK  of  t)ic  general  mass,  and  especially  of  the  lower  classes 
«'f  the  community,  forcing  many  of  these  people  into  posi- 
iit»«4  lieyond  the  observation  of  those  unacquainted  with 
tiirtr  langiiaire  and  traits  of  character.  When  it  is,  there- 
f«»ri\  «*on>id(*re<l,  that  the  hoAy  treated  of,  is  originally  an 
«\titir.  r4*mpri>ing,  I  am  satis&ed,  no  less  than  five  thousand 
!M>ui-  ill  Siitland,*  .^fieaking  an  original  and  peculiar  Ian- 
iriiji:«*.  nhirh  is  nivfttoriously  used  among  themselves  witli 
irreai  .-'^rni-v,  and  difliTing  so  widelv  from  the  ordinarv  na- 
ti\i-<-  (»f  the  !i4Ml,  it  nmy  w<*ll  claim  some  little  [x>rtion  of  public 
atufition.  A  furllior  iiii|K)rtance  attaches  to  the  subject, 
uht-n  it  is  c-oui^idenNl  that  a  profiortionate  number  is  to  be 
fi>unil  in  tilt*  other  divisions  of  the  British  I&les,  and  large 
hi#r«li?  in  all  |iart;4  of  Eun>|ie,  and  more  or  less  in  every 
i*ii»er  (Art  of  th«.*  world  ;  in  all  placets  sfieaking  the  same 
iuMrutf;.'^  uiih  only  u  i-liifht  diffi'n'niH*  in  dialiTt,  and  niuni- 
ft'-lini;  thf  h\\u\:  ini'iiliaritit^s.  In  u>ing  tin;  language  of  I)r. 
J;rigiit,  it  niav  In*  .**uid.  that  tlu*  eiri'uniMtancc  is  the  niO!*t 
p.ftgu'i.ir  pli«-nnn)i*ni»n  in  tlio  history  of  man  ;  much  nioro 
•itriAiiiir.  iii«i«'<-«l.  than  that  of  tlu*  Jtrws.  F(»r  the  Jews  Inivo 
tx^  It  fa«oiip**l  with  lliP  nio.<«i  splendid  antec^Hli-nts  ;  a  cont- 
?  ."J.  )^r*'nUu'*'  :  a  loninitni  lii-tory  ;  a  s|i<'«'iul  and  fxclusivt* 
Z'Wiat.iin;  u  dtiply  ro«>t(Ml  rrligi<*u»  prejudice,  and  anti- 
l^tiiv  :  a  mmmon  |M'rH*('Ution  :  and  whatever  might  upfHur 
f  •■••-.-ary  to  prf?ervc  thrir  identity  in  the  worM.  cxr<*piing 
a:i  i-4'late«l  territorial  and  ixditical  <fxiateuce.t    The  Gipsies, 

•  T^rv  raaool  be  Vm  tlun  ItJO.Ouo  tii|i«iLM  in  ScaIauiL     See  liiiM|uiiii- 

«  Tb«  fcilbiwiBff  it  *  dcMrription  of  Ui«  J««i.  thrua|phout  th«  world.  M 
r  Tctt  by  IbcB,  IB  their  UUcra  to  VoltAira :  "  A  J««  \m  l^nodoB  bmn  m 
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on  the  other  hand,  have  had  none  of  these  advantages.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  leaders  of  their  bands,  in  addition  to 
tlieir  piteous  representations,  must  have  had  something  strik- 
ing about  them,  to  recommend  them  to  the  favourable  notice 
ii'hicli  thov  seem  to  have  met  with,  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  they  made  their  appearance 
there,  and  spread  over  its  surface.  Still,  their  assumptions 
might,  and  in  all  probability  did,  rest  merely  upon  an  amount 
of  general  superiority  of  character,  of  a  particular  kind, 
without  even  the  first  elements  of  education,  which  in  that 
age  would  amount  to  sometiiing  ;  a  leading  feature  of  char 
raoter  which  their  chiefs  have  ever  since  maintained  ;  and 
yet,  although  everything  has  been  left  by  them  to  tradition, 
the  Gipsies  speak  their  language  much  better  than  the  Jews. 
Oipsios  and  Jews  have  many  tilings  in  common.  They 
are  both  strangers  and  so.iourners,  in  a  seuse,  wherever  they 
arc  to  be  found  ;  "  dwelling  in  tents,''  the  one  literally,  the 
other  figuratively.  They  liave  each  undergone  many  bloody 
persecutions ;  tlie  one  for  his  stubborn  blindness  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  the  otiier  for  being  a  heathen,  and 
worse  than  a  heathen — for  being  nothing  at  all,  but  linked 
with  the  evil  one,  in  all  manner  of  witchcraft  and  sin. 
Each  race  has  had  many  ci*imes  brought  against  it;  the 
Gipsy,  those  of  a  positive,  and  the  Jew,  those  of  a  con- 
structive and  arbitrary  nature.  But  in  these  respects  they 
differ :  the  Jew  has  been  known  and  famed  for  doing  almost 
anything  for  money ;  and  the  Gipsy  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  his  most  innate  nature — that  of  appropriating  to 
himself,  when  he  needs  it,  that  which  is  claimed  by  any  out 
of  the  circle  of  his  consanguinity.  The  one's  soul  is  given 
to  accumulating,  and,  if  it  is  in  his  power,  he  becomes  rich ; 
the  other  more  commonly  aims  at  securing  what  meets  his 
ordinary  wants,  and,  perhaps,  some  little  thing  additional ; 

little  resemblance  to  a  Jew  at  Constantinople,  as  this  laat  resembles  a 
Chioose  Mandarin  I  A  Portuf^ese  Jew,  of  Bordeaux,  and  a  German  Jew, 
of  Mets,  ap|>ear  two  beini^  of  a  different  nature  1  It  id,  therefore,  impos- 
eible  to  Ppcak  of  the  manners  of  the  Jews  in  fi^neral,  withoat  entering  into  a 
Tory  lon^  detail,  and  into  particular  distinctions.  The  Jew  is  a  chamelion, 
that  assumes  all  the  colours  of  tiie  different  climates  he  inhabits,  of  the 
different  people  he  frequents,  and  of  the  differentgovemments  under  which 
he  lives." 

These  words  are  much  more  applicable  to  the  Gipsy  tribe,  in  consequence 
of  their  drawing  into  their  body  Uie  blood  of  other  people. — Ed. 
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or,  if  he  pro^  otherwise,  ho  liberallj  spends  what  he  ao- 
quire^  The  Gi|wy  is  humane  to  a  stranger,  when  he  has 
been  rii^tlj  aiipeaied  to ;  bat  when  tliat  circumstance  is 
wmating.  he  will  never  hesitate  to  rob  him,  unless  when  he 
■- lands  indebted  to  him,  or,  it  may  be,  his  iminediatc  relations, 
fur  previoqs  acts  of  kindness.  To  indulge  his  hatred  to- 
wards an  enemy,  a  Jew  will  oppress  him,  jf  he  is  his  debtor, 
"  e3uctiii|r  his  bond  f  or  if  he  is  not  his  debtor,  he  will  often 
endeaToar  to  get  him  to  become  such,  with  the  same  motive  ; 
or  it  may  be,  if  his  enemy  stands  in  need  of  aooommodation, 
be  will  nut  supply  his  wants ;  at  other  times,  if  he  is  poor, 
be  will  oalCQlatioasly  make  a  display  of  his  wealth,  to  spite 
him ;  and,  in  carrying  oat  his  vengeance,  will  sometimes  dis- 
play the  malignity,  iMirring,  perhi^is,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
'•r  almost  every  other  race  combined.  In  such  a  case,  a 
tiipsy  will  rob.  bom,  maltreat,  maim,  carry  off  a  child,  and 
!^imetimes  nrarder,  but  not  often  the  two  last  at  the  pre- 
-4fit  day.*  The  two  races  are  to  be  found  side  by  side,  in 
riiufitricit  rhararterixed  by  almost  every  degree  of  climate 
ami  ^taire  ofrivilization.each  displaying  its  peculiar  type  of 
:<'aiure.  bol  diffmng  in  this  respect,  that  the  Gipsies  read- 
V\\  adr»pt  others  into  their  tril»e,  at  such  a  tender  ago  as  to 
MTure  an  infallible  attachment  to  their  race  and  habits. 
VWi*  rircnmntam'c  has  |>niduced,  in  many  instances,  a  clian^ 
in  ibr-  coluur  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of  the  det«ccndants  of 
Tno**eaiio|iied.  In  som«?  su<*h  casoH,  it  requires  an  intimate 
fwTifiwlfdirc  of  the  bmly,  to  detect  the  peculiarity  common  to 
ail.  and  i-«perialiy  in  iIkmc  who  have  conformed  to  the  ways 
'•f  tbi*  oUier  inhaliilanrs.  In  this  tlioy  agree — that  they  des- 
pite aa<l  liatp.  and  are  dcspis>ed  and  hated  by,  those  among 
mi^mk  xhtiy  livf.  Bat  in  this  ihoy  differ — that  the  Jew  cn- 
t'Yv^l  Kunipf*.  ni^  it  were,  singly  and  by  stcaltli,  pursuing 
;  r«^ty  muf*li  thr  arot-ations  he  yot  follows  ;  but  the  Qips^iet*, 
.u  bund',  ami  o|icnly.  althou^i  they  were  force<l  to  betake 
::^irmMA\rn  to  placcM  of  retreat,  and  break  up  into  smaller 
\^f%^*.  It  id  true  that  the  .lew  was  driven  from  his  homo 
<--.tr^;teen  centuries  ago,  and  that  it  is  m)t  yet  five  since  the 
Gif*hv  apfMsared  in  Knrofie.  We  know  who  the  Jew  in,  and 
••rtw  liiiiiif  of  the  pmvidcnce  and  rirrum^'tam'es  under  which 
:.^  rufferr,  and  what  future  awaitis  him  ;  but  who  is  this  sin- 

•  T^b.  I  Bc«d  hardly  mj,  b  a  flcflcrli*tloo  of  what  bmj  be  oUM  a  «iU 
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^ar  and  unfortunate  exile,  whose  origin  and  cause  of  ban- 
ishment none  can  comprehend — ^who  is  this  wandering  Oipsy  ? 

After  the  receipt  of  the  second  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s 
letters,  already  alluded  to,  I  discontinued  the  few  short  arti- 
cles I  had  written  for  Blackwood,  on  the  Fifediire  Gipsies ; 
but  I  have  incorporated  the  most  interesting  part  of  them 
into  tlie  work,  focming,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  tiie 
vrhole.  Since  it  was  written,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Borrow  on 
the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  and  the  short  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baird,  to  the  Scottish  Church  Society :  the  latter  printed  in 
1840,  and  the  former  in  1841.  The  Oitanoa  in  Spain  and 
the  Tinlders  in  Scotland  are,  in  almost  evenr  particular,  the 
same  people,  while  the  Yetholm  Gipsy  words  in  Mr.  Baird's 
report  and  those  collected  by  me,  for  the  most  part,  between 
the  years  1817  and  1831,  are  word  for  word  the  same. 

In  submitting  this  work  to  the  public,  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  authorities  upon  which  the 
facts  contained  in  it  rest  My  authorities  for  those  under 
tlie  heads  of  Fife  and  Linlithgowshire  Gipsies,  were  aged  and 
creditable  persons,  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions ;  in  some  cases,  the  particulars  were 
quite  current  in  their  time.  The  details  under  tlie  head  of 
Gipsies  who  frequented  Tweed-dale,  Ettrick  Forest,  Annan- 
dale,  and  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  memories  of  some  of  my  relatives,  and  other 
individuals  of  credit,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  manners  of  these  wanderers,  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
the  greater  number  being  confirmed  by  the  Gipsies,  on  being 
interrogated.  The  particulars  under  the  head  of  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  the  sacrifice  of  horses, 
were  related  by  Gipsies,  and  confirmed  by  other  undoubted 
testimony,  as  will  appear  in  detail.  Almost  every  recent 
occurrence  and  matter  relative  to  the  present  condition, 
employment,  and  number  of  the  body,  is  the  result  of  my  own 
personal  enquiries  and  observations,  while  the  whole  speci- 
mens of  the  language,  and  the  facts  immediately  connected 
therewith,  were  written  down,  with  my  own  hand,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  and  confirmed,  at  intervals, 
by  others.  Indeed,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  produce  facts 
from  an  original  source,  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  respects  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  ^is  mysterious  race,  and  the  country  from 
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rhich  thcjr  Iiavc  migrated  ;  and  the  resnlt,  to  mj  mind,  is  a 
iplete  confirmation  of  Grcllmann,  Hoyland,  and  Bright, 
that  thcT  are  from  Uiudostan. 

In  writing  the  hintory  of  any  barbarous  race,  if  history  it 
ran  lic  called,  the  field  for  our  obsenration  must  necessarily 
lie  Tory  limited.  This  may  especially  bo  said  of  a  peoplo 
like  tfie  Gipsies ;  fiir,  having,  as  a  people,  neither  literature, 
riiijrd:-.  nor  education  *  all  Uwt  can  lie  drawn  together  of 
tlieir  hii^tury,  from  themselves,  most  be  confined  to  that  of 
tlie  (irefeenl,  or  of  such  time  as  the  freshness  of  their  tradi- 
ihiii  may  ^ufficc  to  illustrate ;  unless  it  be  a  few  precarious 
ifffCices  of  tlicm,  that  may  have  been  elicited  from  tiieir  having 
cuoie,  it  may  be,  in  violent  contact  with  their  civilized  neigh- 
buur*  around  tiiem.  In  attempting  such  a  work,  in  connection 
with  9o  singular  a  people,  the  diflBcnlties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
rr-cnling  in  it  are  extraordinarily  great,  as  the  reader  may 
Ka\-  |ifTr«'ivpil.  fmm  what  lias  already  been  written,  and  as 
trn.-  "  bluwini;  u|i."  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Laidlaw's  letter,  will 
i«iuk-trat*%  aiiii  which  was  as  follows  : 

I  luiil  o1»tain«Nl  some  of  the  Uipev  language  from  a  prin- 
i  .}<il  family  of  tho  trilio,  on  Cfmdition  of  not  publiinhing 
f^rno.  or  pUre  of  re^^idence ;  and,  at  many  milcsMistaiicrc,  t 
:i:iil  al-«)  ohiaino^l  riomc  {larticulars  relative  to  the  customs 
an<l  mai:n<T.**  of  tin*  race,  fr(»m  a  highly  rc.<i)ootal)lo  farnier, 
tu  \Uo  Miuth  of  Sciitlaiid.  At  his  fami,  the  family  alludod 
t.t  almny^  tf»r»k  up  their  qunrtrTs,  in  Ihrjr  |»orio<li«*al  journeys 
ti.riiMirh  III"  country.  The  fanner,  without  ever  thinking  of 
ti.e  O'lMtiurnre^.  toM  them  that  I  was  coIlwlinK"  materials 
'.**T  H  pulilii-ation  on  theTinkhT.-*.  in  Scotland. and  that  every- 
t  iit.ir  p'laiiie  to  their  trilN*  would  lie  given  to  the  world. 
Tk«'  ai»»««l  rhief  of  the  family  was  thn)wn  into  tho  preate?!t 
.:i-iri^*.  at  tho  iflea  of  the  name  and  re«idenee  of  himself 
nrni  fafiiiiv  U'iii;  made  piiMjr.  I  nveivt^l  a  letter  fnmi  the 
:..i;i2 A.d'^eiilv  hiinentin*'  that  thev  luul  ever  eonmiiinieated  a 
->«*r<i  to  riip  relative  to  their  lan^ua^re.  and  statintr  that  the  old 
r.>.;:.  ua«  lik<*  to  break  his  heart,  at  hisuwn  iniprndenee.  bein^ 

..  uiTiPhy  at  the  thou'/ht  of  hi«  lani:u:iire  lieinif  published  to  the 
-.•..-M.  I  a-siire<t  them,  however,  that  they  had  no  eauM*  for 
:-  uf.  a<  I  had  never  i<o  niurh  a^  mentioned  their  names  to 

*  T1*«Tr  arr.  r'4BpikrmlirrIy  aiieAkiii^.  few  (ii|Miii*i  in  Si-tilUnt]   thai  hare 
'    <  •■4I.C   r>lara!ifjfi.  in  i-iifnrii<>ri  vitli  ihe  finliuary  itMti^rs  of.the  i«iil ;  liut 
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their  friend,  the  farmer,  and  that  I  wonld  strictly  adhere  to 
the  promise  I  had  given  them.  This  was  one  of  tlie  many 
instances  in  which  I  was  obstrocted  in  my  labours,  for,  how- 
ever cautious  I  might  personally  be,  others,  who  became  in 
some  way  or  otlier  acquainted  with  my  object,  were,  from 
inconsiderate  meddling,  the  cause  of  many  diflSculties  being 
thrown  in  my  way,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  interest- 
ing information.  But  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  I 
am  sanguine,  from  the  method  I  took  in  managing  the  Gip- 
sies, I  would  have  been  able  to  collect  songs,  and  sentences 
of  their  language,  and  much  more  information  tlian  what 
has  been  procured,  at  whatever  value  the  reader  may  es- 
timate that ;  for  the  Gipsies  are  always  more  or  less  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  in  their  various  divisions  of  the 
country,  especially  when  threatened  with  anything  deemed 
dangerous,  which  they  circulate  among  themselves  with  as- 
tonishing celerity. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  a  poetical  notice  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  writes : 

"  Few  things  more  sweeUy  vary  dvU  life 
Ttian  a  barbarian,  savage  Tinkler  tale ; 
Our  friend,  who  on  the  Gipsies  writes  in  Fife, 
We  Terilj  believe  promotes  oar  sale." 

And,  in  revising  his  works,  in  1831,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a 
note  to  Queutin  Durward,  says,  relative  to  the  present  work : 
"  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  band,  (Gipsy),  as  it  now 
exists,  is  much  mingled  with  Europeans  ;  but  most  of  these 
have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among  them,  and 
learned  all  their  practices.  .  .  .  When  they  are  in 
closest  contact  with  the  ordinary  peasants  around  them,  they 
still  keep  tlieir  language  a  mystciy.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  ttie  Hindostanee,  from  the 
specimens  produced  by  Grellmann,  Hoyland,  and  others  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  But  the  author,  (continues  Sir 
Walter,)  has,  besides  their  authority,  personal  occasion  to 
know,  that  an  individual,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  availing 
himself,  with  patience  and  assiduity,  of  such  opportunities  as 
offered,  has  made  himself  capable  of  conversing  with  any 
Gipsy  whom  he  meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal  Hal,  drink 
with  any  tinker,  in  his  own  language.*    The  astonishment 

*  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  entbudasm  of  the  novelist 


rxrilcd  among  these  ragrmnts,  on  finding  s  Btranger  parti- 
rifaiit  of  Ihcir  mjatay,  occasionB  reir  iMicrooB  seenee.  It 
i:>  to  be  hoped  thu  gentleman  will  publish  the  knowledge  he 
|ini.-«wC8  on  so  singnlar  a  topic.  There  are  pnidcntial 
n-amoB  lor  postponing  this  disclosure  at  present,  for,  al- 
ilwagh  mocli  more  reconciled  to  society  since  ther  have 
iKm  Irm  the  olyects  of  kyal  persecntion,  the  Oipeies  are 
tiili  a  fenMnoos  and  vindietire  people."* 

•  Abbetafad.  M  Dm.,  lUl. 
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OOVTIVBVTAL     OIP8I18. 

Bbtob  giving  u  aooiNUit  of  the  Oipsies  in  Sootltiidi  I 
■hftll,  hj  waj  of  introdoetioiit  brieflj  notioe  the  peiiodB  of 
time  at  which  tber  were  obeerred  in  the  different  states  on 
the  contisent  of  Eorope,  and  pmnt  out  the  different  periods 
at  which  their  goremiiients  found  it  necessarj  to  expel  them 
fmm  their  respective  territories.  I  shall  also  add  a  few 
fmcts  illastratiTc  of  the  manners  of  the  continental  tribo,  for 
the  porpoee  of  2>howinff  that  those  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  are  all  brandies  of  the  same  stock.  I  shall,  like- 
vise,  add  a  few  facts  iUostrative  of  the  tribe  who  found 
their  way  into  England.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information 
on  the  early  history  of  the  continental  Gipsies,  chiefly  to 
the  works  of  Grellmann,  Hoyland  and  Bright 

It  appears  that  none  of  tiiese  wanderers  had  been  seen  in 
Christendoffl  before  the  year  1400.*  Bat,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  people  first  attracted  notice, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  arriTsJ,  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  continent.  The  earliest  mention 
which  is  made  of  them,  was  in  the  years  1414  and  1417, 
when  they  were  observed  in  Germany.  In  1418,  they  were 
tomnd  in  Switaerland  ;  in  1422,  in  Italv  ;  in  1427,  they  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  neighboarbood  of  Paris;  and 
afaoat  the  same  time,  in  Spain.t 

Tbey  seem  to  have  received  varioos  appellations.  In 
Fraaee,  they  were  called  Bokemims  ;  in  Holland,  Htydtna 
— heathens ;  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Sweden  and 
I^cfuaark,  they  were  tiiooght  to  be  Tarian  ;  but  over  Ger- 
many, in  general,  they  were  called  ZigtHimtn,  a  word  which 
vanderers  np  and  down.    In  Portugal,  they  received 
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the  name  of  Siganos;  in  Spain,  Gitanoa;  and  in  Italy,  Ctx- 
</art.  They  were  also  called  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Ger- 
many, Txiganya ;  and  in  Trannjlvaiiia,  Cyganis.  Among 
the  Turks,  and  other  eastern  nations,  tlicy  vcrc  denominated 
Tac/iingenes  ;  but  the  Moors  and  Arabians  apulicd  to  them, 
perhaps,  tlie  most  just  appellation  of  any — C'harami,  rob- 
beif* 

"  Wlien  they  arrived  at  Paris,  17lh  Augnst,  1427,  nearly 
allof  tiiem  liad  their  cars  bored,  with  one  or  two  nilver  rings 
in  eacli,  which,  they  said,  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their 
country.  The  men  were  black,  tlieir  hair  curled  ;  the  wo- 
men remarkably  black,  and  all  their  faces  8carrcd."t  Dr. 
Uurd,  in  his  account  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world. 
Bays,  that  tlio  Iiair  of  these  men  was  "  frixEled,"  and  that 
some  of  tlie  women  were  witches,  and  "had  hair  like  a 
horse's  tail."  1 1  is,  I  Ihink,  to  be  inferred  from  this  pusage, 
that  tlie  men  liad  designedly  curled  tlieir  hair,  and  that  the 
liair  of  the  females  wax  long  and  coarse — not  the  short,  woolly 
liair  of  the  African.  1  have,  myself,  seen  English  female 
Gipsies  witli  hair  as  long,  coarse,  and  Uiick  an  a  black 
liorse's  tail. 

"At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Gipdics,  no 
certain  information  seonis  to  have  been  obtained  as  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  It  is,  howc\'er,  supposed 
that  tlicy  entered  Kurope  in  the  south-east,  probably  Uiroogh 
Tranfiylvania.  At  first,  tliey  rcprcwnted  tlicnmeWes  as 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  and,  nnder  that  character,  obtained  con- 
sidcrablc  respect  during  half  a  century  ;  being  favoured  by 
different  potenlntea  with  passport^,  and  lettora  of  security. 
Gradually,  however,  they  really  became,  or  were  fancied, 
troublesome,  and  Italy,  Sweden.  Denmark  and  Genuny, 
BUGccHsively  attempted  their  expulsion,  in  the  sizteontb  oen- 
tur,-."J 

With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  il 
believed  that  every  stat«  in  Europe  attempted  eitlicr  their 
expulsion  or  extermination  ;  but,notwithMandingthedraad- 
ful  severity  of  the  numerous  laws  and  edicts  promolgated 
against  them,  tliey  remained  in  every  part  of  Enrope,  is 
defiance  of  e^■c^y  effort  made  liy  their  respective  gorenr 
mcnte  to  get  rid  of  their  unwelcome  guc8t.i. 

■  naj-lmnn  bU tnrlcal  Mnrey  of  Hit  GiiwIm.     f  Ibtd.     (  Br%hL 
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"  OfTman  writer?  Fay  tliat  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who 
r-tp«Tijpfi  it  a  f^tunl  work  to  expatriate  nsefiil  and  profitable 
-»j»jiit — Jews,  and  rvrn  Moorish  families — could  nuicli  le:?s 
y  *  irniity  of  an  inipropriety.  in  laying  luinds  on  the  misciiiev- 
.  fi-  j.ro'jrny  of  (Si|isi(*s.  The  edirt  for  iheir  extermination 
V.  :•-  {•'i!.!i^hc<l  in  tiie  year  141J2.  But,  instead  of  passing  the 
'  •  .ri.I.irie-t.  thoy  only  i*lunk  into  hiding  places,  and  shortly 
"'■r  Tij.jrfarM  in  a.-^creat  nmnliersas  heftire.     TheEmixTtir, 

•  .rN-  V.  |rf»r*«i<nitrd  ihem  afresh  ;  as  did  Philip  II.  Sinco 
•■  I?  ti?i.f.  ihey  nesili*d  in  again,  and  were  threatened  with 
....■.:'•.•  r  -tiirm.  but  it  blew  over  without  taking  effect. 

"  l?j  Fran*"*'.  Francis  I  parsed  an  edict  for  their  cxpul- 
^  '■!>.  u\\*\  at  tlio  iLe.^rnihly  of  the  states  of  Orleans,  in  15G1, 
:.!l  L'^vf-rnnr^  of  cities  received  orders  to  drive  them  out 
•4  "'h  fin-  and  -wnrd.  Xeverlheless,  in  process  of  time,  they 
,  .••■iTtdair.iiii.anil  fiirp'ased  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  IGl-, 
.i  ••  -A-  'whr  i-ani**  out  fur  tlieir  extrrnnnjitiim.  In  the  year 
I'Tj.  t!.' \  wip-  roiii|MlIiM|  to  retin*  Iroin  tlie  territories  of 
^!  \-i  nr.'i  I'unua  :  and.  at  a  jKTifxl  «om<'whal  earlier,  tliey 
■     -•  ■  .'..i-'ii  iM-ynri'I  t)M'  Vi'rM'ii:in  ji»ri*dii*lion. 

•  T' •  \  'wi-p*  n««t  :il!owe«l  thr  jirivilog*' «if  remaining  in 
I'  •.•  .  irk    a-  tlif  fiMli'  of  Ihiiii-h  law  ^j^'rilif.-: :  '  The  Tartar 

•  i  •  -:•  -  uhii  Viiiith-r  alMiiit  evrrywhcp*.  «ioing  gp'ut  danmire 
T     •■  '■  I*  '.pli'.  IfV  th<*ir  li«'-.  thi'frs  aipl    witrhrraft.  -liall  !»«? 

•  -  ■  r.  .•.!••  •  u-fiMlv  liv  iv»Mv  iii:ivri*irat<'/  Swrdm  \\{i<  not 
:      "■     f.'i^'iiiriiMi'.  Ii;i\  ir '.r    :ilt;irk<'d   t!i<Mn  at   thp'<'  difffP'nt 

A    v«  ry  -I.'iitp  ••iihr  r«ir  thrir  <'X|»iiI-ioii   ranir  out  in 
J      Til*-  d  '"t  nf  \1'1'.\  |»uMi-I.iMl  II  ^(1-iind  :  and  tlial  of 
T  r- T*-:i*.-|  11. ••  ^lp•L"•inL^  ^vith  additiiinal  .-rvi-ritv. 
T'  *  ■    \\*'\*-   «\i-|tid«'il   fiMiii    i)i««  N>*th«*rla?id-.  innhT  tli<^ 

■  •1'  li'-ifK.  \\  r|,;irlr<  V.  uhij  af[«T\vjipl-.  I»v  tlM»  l'nit»'d 

■  • 

'..   \'**^'l.     \\\i\  tlif  LTK-atot  nuinlMT  «pf  r-mtrnc*'-  "f 

•    '  .»%'•  ^^■*  :i  |'pin«»iiiiiTd  :iL''ain-l  th«'Mi  in  ^oTiiiany.     Tlii: 

'    :  s  \i.i-   ni:ii|i'  niiiirr  Ma.xifnilian  i,  at   tin-  Aiig-biiti: 

I.',mi  ;   ;if:i|  tlu"  .-aiM«*  IfU-itH'- I'Upii'd  till-  atti -nti'iTi 

P-:    .:i  l.ViO.  l.'ill.    irjl"^.  an<l  |.*i.'»I  :  and    wa-  al-<» 

:!  >  i.:''>p  •  d.  in  tl.t'  iiiiprovi-ii  |M)lii*i*  rcirnlations  i>f  Frank' 

::.  I'm  7.  *     Thi*  '  itTiiian-   <'ht<'i  tain<*(l    tin*  iit»tion  tliul 

I ;  ... ii-.  \\*'r%'  -iiii'-  fnr  tlji"  Turk-.     Thi'V  wi-p'  nt»t  al!«»wril 

..-•  !'  r"i.jli.  p-niain.  '»r  tiadi-  uilliin  \\^'  Kni|iii'«'.     T).<y 

'    "f  .*  P  d  (•!  i|i:il  cntip-iy   tin-  iifrnian  dominion^.  l»y  \\ 

*  ll'ivlniij. 
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certain  day,  and  whoever  injured  tbem,  after  that  period,  was 
considered  to  have  committed  no  crime. 

*'  But  a  general  extermination  never  did  happen,  for  the 
law  banishing  them  passed  in  one  state  before  it  was 
thought  of  in  the  next,  or  when  a  like  order  had  long  become 
obsolete,  and  sunk  into  oblivion.  These  undesirable  guests 
were,  therefore,  merely  compelled  to  shift  their  quarters  to 
an  adjoining  state,  where  they  remained  till  the  government 
began  to  clear  them  away,  upon  which  the  fugitives  eitlier 
retired  whence  they  came,  or  went  on  progressively  to  a 
third  place — thus  making  a  continual  circle."* 

That  almost  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  been  so  pro- 
voked by  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies  as  to  have  attempted 
their  expulsion,  or  rather  their  extermination,  merely  because 
they  were  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  warlocks, 
witches  and  impostors,  is  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  excessively  sanguinary  laws  and 
edicts,  for  the  extermination  of  the  whole  Gipsy  nation  in 
Europe,  must  be  looked  for  in  much  more  serious  crimes 
than  those  mentioned  ;  and  that  these  greater  offences  can 
be  no  other  than  theft  and  robberv,  and  li\ing  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  travelled, 
at  free  quarters,  or  what  we,  in  Scotland,  call  somin^.t 
But,  on  tne  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gipsies 
have  committed  few  murders  on  individuals  out  of  their  own 
tribe.  As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  the  general  character 
of  these  people  seems  to  have  been  the  same,  wherever  they 
have  maae  their  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  chief  and  leading  feature  of  that  extraordinary  charac- 
ter appears  to  me  to  have  been,  in  general,  an  hereditary 
propensity  to  theft  and  robbery,  in  men,  women  and  children. 

In  whatever  country  we  find  the  Gipsies,  their  manners, 
habits,  and  cast  of  features  are  uniformly  the  same.  Their 
occupations  are  in  every  respect  the  same.    They  were,  on 

*  Grellraann. 

I  Dr.  Hard  says,  at  paj^  785,  "Our  over  credulous  ancestors  Tainlj  im- 
agined that  those  Gipsies  or  Bohemians  were  so  many  spies  for  theTurIrs; 
and  that,  in  order  to  expiate  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed  in  their 
own  country,  they  were  condemned  to  steal  from  and  rob  the  Christians." 

[Living  at  free  quarters  by  force,  or  masterful  begging,  or  **  sorning,"  it 
sorely  a  triflinc.  thongh  troublesome,  offence  for  the  original  condition  of 
a  wandering  tnbe,  which  has  so  progressed  as,  at  the  present  day,  to  fill 
some  of  the  first  positions  in  Scotland. — Ed.] 
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\hr  continmt.  lior«c-dcalen»,  innkccpcrp,  Trorkcrs  in  iron, 
n.iiMfMan-s.  aslrolopcrn.  jupplcr?,  and  fortuno-tdlcrs  by  palin- 
i*trT.  Thcv  arp  al.'«o  aocnsod  of  choatinpr,  lying,  and  witcli- 
•  raft.  and.  in  prnoral.  charpod  with  beinj?  thieves  and  toXy- 
li^n».  ITioy  niain  np  and- down  the  country,  without  any 
fixM  hahitsitinn<i.  livinfr  in  tent!>.  and  hawking  small  trifles 
rif  riK'n'luiiidi.oe  fur  the  use  of  tlie  peo[ilc  among  whom  they 
ini%oI.  The  mhole  rare  were  great  frequenters  of  fairs. 
Tl  f'v  «i«.*hiiim  formeii  matrimonial  alliances  out  of  their  own 
tnU-.«  1 1  m'ill  lie  «^^n.  in  another  part  of  this  work,  tliat 
\)  •'  Iniiiruairi*  of  th<*  continental  (ji]>s]f*s  is  the  same  as  that 
of  tlioM*  in  S<^)tland.  England  and  Ireland.  As  to  the 
n»licion'«  opinions  of  the  continental  Gipsie?,  they  appear  to 
.'laTo  had  nono  at  all.  It  in  said  thev  were  **  worw  than 
K«-atlj«*n'.''  "It  ii*.  in  realilv/'  savs  Twi.*«s,  "almost  absurd 
t«i  talk  of  tlic  rcliirinn  of  this  set  of  |)eoplc,  who.se  moral 
'  ■■.ar:iil«T-  an»  h>  di-|iravcii  as  to  uiake  it  evident  they  he- 
.*:•■%••  in  ii<ithiii<r  cnfmbJfMit' U'inir  a  clic-ck  to  tlieir  [Missions.'' 
I-..?«ti|."  a«ld-  Iloylaiid,  "  ii  \<  a<serte<l  tliat  no  <tipsy  has 
'^.M  i'i«*a  Iff  MiiiUii.--:ioti  to  aiiv  fixeil  |inifcs.>ion  of  fuilh.**  It 
■ivi^an*  to  me  tliat.  to  >/NMin'  to  themst'lvos  prottrtion  fn»ni 
f  f  liiff'Trnl  irovcnimi^nts,  th^'v  onlv  cfmfonned  outwanllv 
{  I  Tilt-  (-u-tiiUL^i  ami  rcli^rion  of  the  country  iu  wliich  tlicy 
haM»Ti4fl  to  n-iii«»  at  th#»  liinf. 

■  arstrniiir.  arMf^nlintr  to  tirf*Ilmann.  «ay««  that  tlie  (iipsi«»s 
iir-  d:-|«-r-i-i|  all  ovi»r  Moldavia,  wiirn*  rviTV  baron  Ikh 
-\*-niI  fauiili«'-  !-iiljtM't  to  hi!ii.  In  WaMacliia  and  lUa 
^  IrkKifii.'in  ••'iniilrii*-*  th«'y  an*  «juiti'  a-*  iniUMTouH.  In  Waj- 
!ri#*.:;i  siird  M<i!da\ia  t!i»*y  an»  divided  into  two  rla.-sse.s  -  tlin 
•r.ritflv  aiifi  litvanli.-h.  Thv  ftirinrr.  accr>niini;  to  Sul/.rr, 
..'ii*9\iit\  to  uiany  tliou^atuN  :  but  that  i:«  trilliur  in  ('<uu|iari:*<Mi 
n  :!;i  i'i«*  !;itti'r.  a-  then*  i-^  not  a  r-inirl<*  l^»vard  in  Wallai'hia 
\\'.>  !  !•  i;o!  at  l«*:i;«t  tlirt'i*  or  f«iur  of  tlirm  for  .-^lavi'*  ;  tin; 
:.  j.  l.aw«*olirn  -ouie huiidn'tlH  uudtT  thdr  o>uinian<l.1    CfU'll- 

•  n«ivliui<t 

•  In   "li^   n&iTTttiir  nf  tfitfi  S*-ifi?i-fi   Clmrih   Mi-pWm  of  Kti'|niry  !■'  »'•'' 

•  •  1     •    I  •   V  an-    11  I*  (••riiiil  tlif  foiNiWiii;;  rriitttrLr'  ri-Utiv**  l»»  tliC  *ii|»-i''^ 

1\^\   Br*   Alm'Mf    all    •Uri-*    l<«iii;;lit    •f'«|    anf.!    nt    |.ltii"iirr.      Oiif   iaa4 
:•''    •»   !  I  f  ?**■  i<U>frr4.  l.ilT    tl.f  c  HiTIll    \.'irr    \*    Mm       rT)iA|>«    fT    U 

•  ■«'•»!••■  p'..  ^   ari'l  rhi*  Uium\f  *;i|»i»«  ar*- »-iM  rii'i'*li  rh>'ii|NT      T' ••  •«!•' 

•  f»^-f«i.%  ra-T-.i!  on  \.\  \'r\\m*r  lari;.ii'i  "]]%•' wrn  *rt»  ih^  \fnt  in^- 
••■•  '%  ••.  ih* '■•••;n;fy  .  •«.'  tliii'  (TTiiilm  •rifl  inA*cB«  ■ri*  lakrn  from  tlii« 
•  .»•■      T'<r  ■•If.  .'i   an*  i*ir."i<l<'r<fi   tin*   bent  nKiku,  and   lhrn-f<ir«   aluvtwi 
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maun  divides  those  in  Transylvania  into  four  classes :  1st, 
city  Gipsies,  who  are  the  most  civilized  of  all,  and  maintain 
themselves  by  music,  smith-work,  selling  old  clothes,  horse- 
dealing,  &c. ;  2d.  gold-washers ;  3d.  tent  Gipsies  ;  and  4th. 
Egyptian  Gipsies,  llicse  last  arc  more  filthy,  and  more 
addicted  to  stealing  than  any  of  the  others.  Those  who 
arc  gold-washers,  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat,  have  no 
intercourse  with  otlicrs  of  their  nation  ;  nor  do  they  like  to 
be  called  Gipsies.  They  sift  gold  sand  in  summer,  and  in 
winter  make  trays  and  ti*oughs,  which  they  sell  in  an  honest 
way.  Tliey  seldom  beg,  and  more  rarely  steal.  Dr.  Clarke 
says  of  the  Wallachian  Gipsies,  that  they  are  not  an  idle 
race;  they  ought  rather  to  be  described  as  a  laborious 
race  ;  and  the  majority  honestly  endeavour  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 

ewery  wealthy  fnmUy  has  a  Gipsy  cook.  Their  appearance  is  simUar  to 
that  of  the  Gi|Mies  iu  other  countries;  beings  aU  dark,  with  fine  black  eyes, 
and  long  black  hair.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
though  the}'  seem  to  have  no  system  of  religion,  yet  are  very  superstitious 
in  observing  luck}*  and  nnluclcy  days.  'J  hey  are  all  fond  of  mu.<>ic,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  excel  in  it  There  is  a  class  of  them  called  the 
Turkish  Gipsies,  who  have  purchased  their  freedom  from  government;  but 
these  are  few  in  number,  and  all  from  Turkey.  Of  these  latter,  there  are 
twelve  families  in  Galatz.  The  men  are  employed  as  horse-dealers,  and  the 
women  in  making  bags,  sacks,  and  such  articles.  In  winter,  they  live  in 
town,  almost  under  ground ;  but  in  summer,  they  pitch  their  tenta  in  the 
open  air,  for,  tliough  still  within  the  bounds  of  the  town,  they  would  not 
live  in  their  winter  houses  during  summer." 

That  these  Gipsies  should  be  in  a  state  of  slavery  is,  perhaps,  a  more 
marked  exception  to  their  race  than  the  Indians  in  Spanish  America  were 
to  those  found  in  the  territories  colonized  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Tlie  Em- 
press Maria  Ihcresa  could  make  nothing  of  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  almost  as  little  looked  after  as  the  wolves  of  the  forest; 
BO  that  the  slavery  of  the  Gipsies  in  Wallachia  must  be  of  a  very  nominal 
or  mild  nature,  or  the  subjects  of  it  must  be  lar  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
if  £3  is  the  average  price  of  a  good  smith  or  mason,  and  less  for  a  eood 
female  cook.  These  Wallachian  Gipsies  evidently  prefer  a  master  wncse 
property  they  will  consider  as  their  own,  and  whose  protection  will  relievo 
tliem  from  the  interference  and  oppression  of  others.  A  slaver}*  that  is 
not  absolute  or  oppressive  must  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  owner,  and  bo 
easily  borne  by  a  race  that  is  semi-civilizcd  and  despised  by  others 
aronnd  it. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Russian  war,  the  manumission  of  the  Gipsies 
of  the  Principalities  was  debated  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  something 
like  thirteen  against  eleven ;  but  I  am  not  awure  of  its  having  been  put  in 
force.  They  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  attai-hed  to  the  late  Sultan— 
cii^ng  him  the  *'good  fatlier,"  for  tiie  interest  ho  took  in  them.  As  spies, 
they  rendered  his  generals  efficient  services,  while  coctendlng  with  the 
Rusdans  on  the  Danube.— £d. 
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*  B(Vfiini1--in,  nit  Tnrkpy.  Bolf^ria,  Greece,  and  Romania 
mrm  iriili  (iimSrH ;  even  in  Conpfnntinoplc  tliey  are  innu- 
nKTalile.  In  Romania,  a,  largo  tract  or  Mount  Hannu?, 
vhir^  ihi'V  inhabit,  han  orqaircd  from  them  the  name  of 
T»rkr7,qhr  Voikm — (-iiiwy  Moantain.  This  district  extends 
from  thp  fitr  of  Ardos  qnite  to  Phillii^polis,  and  containB 
m^rr  fiipics  than  any  other  province  in  the  Turkish 
♦fEpirr. 

"  Thej'  were  uniren>allT  to  be  found  in  Italy,  iniramuch 
that  pven  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  not  free.  But  they  were 
iDr>'t  numcrxius  in  the  dominions  of  the  Church  ;  proliably 
l*van«c  tlierc  was  the  won<t  police,  with  much  nuperstitian. 
By  ih"  fnmier.  they  were  left  undisturbed  ;  and  the  latter 
«T.tir«l  them  lo  deceive  the  ifrnorant,  as  it  afforded  lliem  an 
nj>frirtnnitT  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  contribution  by  their 
f.  Tiuii'^tfllinif  and  enchanted  amulets,  l^icrc  was  a  gencrnl 
law  thmntrhoiit  Italy,  that  no  (^iipiT  should  remain  more 
than  two  niirtitJ  in  any  one  place.  Ily  this  rejrnlation,  it  is 
trup.  iio  pl:i''c  ret!iiiie<I  its  jrtiest^  long ;  but  no  sooner  was 
'1."  pjne  than  an<ither  i-ami*  in  his  room :  it  wa*  n  cnniinnal 
lin  I",  and  ijuite  a,*  convfiiicni  frt  them  ns  a  |>erfect  tolera- 
!i'.n  wMiilil  liav"'  U-eit.  luly  rather  f^uffercd  liian  liencfited 
i  *  tht-  law  :  as  by  kecpinj  tln^e  people  in  con-itanl  motion, 
ii.f'T  would  do  nmrc  mi'cbicf  there,  than  in  placM  where 
t'fT  wr>*  |i"nnilt>>il  to  remain  slationnry. 

"  U.  I'lijand  nml  l.iihiiaiiii<.  as  well  as  in  Cotirland,  there 
af  »n  aninziii'j'  nnitilR-r  of  tJipsic,'.  A  {mtsou  may  live  raiiny 
y<^r'  in  \']'[''t  Siivmy,  <ir  in  tbc  di-*trir|s  of  Hanover  jiiui 
ilrna-wick.  without  -tfiiij  a  cinLMe  'ii[ii'y.  Wh'-n  one 
ii3['|irn'<  to  -irny  into  a  vii|jitr<-  or  town,  lie  (•efasion*  im 
m'>^li  di-turlrtiiii'c  a-  if  ili"  black  p<*nileman  witli  his  clovi-n 
f'-i*  ajii-arpd  ;  h'-  rri::hi*'n''  HiiMn-n  fmm  tlifir  pl;iy,  and 
dni»*  tlif  :ii:>-nlion  of  ih"  •Mt-t  [M-oiiie,  till  tlic  ixilii'-c  p'l 
r.'.id  of  him.  and  make  him  niriiin  invi^iliir,  Iri  yonie  of  i!ii* 
;r..vinc'**  of  tln>  Ittiine.  n  tiipsy  is  a  very  romiiion  siirlii. 
"^■^o  yi-ar-  bl'".  lii'>r<>  w>-rf>  (■wh  number'  of  tliein  in  th<' 
I>w  iiy  of  WurtcmlMinr.  limt  they  were  «ccm  lyint'  ulntut  every- 
Mitpf  ;  Imt  llie  [fiviTiiniciil  onieml  de|tartinei:ts  of  soldiers 
to  driv*  them  fro.n  Ihi-ir  holes  and  iurkinc-|'laee*  throiiirhnut 
tV  f^jutttry.  and  ih'.-n  tran-|>'}rliil  the  c<iu};n';;atetl  ^wanu, 
ia  tlic  kamc  mauutrr  us  thcv  were  trcatnl  by  the  Duke  of 
Ilrvspuntfl.     In  France,  U'lore  the  Rerolation,  there  it«T« 
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bnt  few  Gipsies,  for  the  obvions  reason  that  CTcry 

who    could    be    apprehended   fell    a   sacrifice    to    the 

police."* 

As  regards  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  Dr.  Bright  remarka : 
That  the  disposition  of  the  Gitano  is  more  inclined  to  a 
fixed  residence  than  that  of  the  Gipsy  of  other  countries,  is 
beyond  doubt.  The  generality  are  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
considerable  towns,  and,  although  the  occupations  of  6omo 
necessarily  lead  them  to  a  more  vagrant  life,  the  proportion 
is  small  who  do  not  consider  some  hovel  in  a  suburb  as  a 
home.  *  Money  is  in  the  city — not  in  tlie  country,'  is  a  saying 
frequently  in  their  months.  In  the  vilest  quarters  of  every 
large  town  of  the  southern  provinces,  there  are  Gitanos  liv- 
ing together,  sometimes  occupying  whole  barriers.  Bat 
Seville  is,  i)erhaps,  the  spot  in  which  the  largest  proportion 
is  found.  Their  principal  occupation  is  Uie  manufacture 
and  sale  of  articles  of  iron.  Their  quarters  may  always  be 
traced  by  the  ring  of  the  hammer  and  anvil,  and  many  amaas 
considerable  wealth.  An  inferior  class  have  the  exclusive 
trade  in  second-hand  articles,  which  they  sell  at  the  doora 
of  their  dwelling!^,  or  at  benches  at  the  entrance  of  towns,  or 
by  the  sides  of  frequented  walks.  A  still  inferior  order 
wander  about,  mending  poU^,  and  selling  tongs  and  other 
trifling  articles.  In  Cadiz,  they  monopolize  the  trade  of 
butchering,  and  frequently  amass  wealth.  Others^  again. 
exclusively  fill  the  office  of  Matador  of  the  Bull  Plaa,  while 
the  Tereros  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  race.  Others 
are  employed  as  dressers  of  mules  and  asses  ;  some  as  figurc- 
dancei*s.  and  many  as  |)erformers  in  the  theatre.  Some  gain 
a  livelihood  by  their  musical  talents.  Dancing,  singing, 
music  and  fortune-telling  are  the  only  objects  of  general 
pursuit  for  the  females.  Sometimes  they  dance  in  the  info* 
rior  theatres,  and  sing  and  dance  in  the  streets.  Palmistry 
is  one  of  their  most  productive  avocations.  In  Seville,  a 
few  make  and  sell  an  inferior  kind  of  mat.  Besidcd  these, 
there  is  a  class  of  Gi|)8ies  in  Spain  who  lead  a  vagrant  life 

*  Grcnmann. — I  would  ranpotc  that  these  Mrere  edirta  of  the  Prencfa 
would  drive  the  (ihieles  to  auopt  the  costume  and  numaers  of  the  oClier 
inhabitants.  In  tins  wny  tlicy  would  disappear  from  the  pohUc  ejr«.  The 
officers  nf  iiistice  wouhl  of  course  direct  their  attention  to  what  would  b# 
understwd  to  be  Gipsic^—thnt  \%  tented  Gipsies,  or  thoae  who  professed  tha 
ways  of  Gipsies,  such  as  fortune  teHinf^.  1  have  met  with  n  Fraoch  Gipay 
ia  tb€  BtrwU  of  New  York,  eng^agc d  as  a  dealer  in  cnndy.^Em. 
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thmufrlioot — ^residing  chieflj  in  the  woods  and  nioantains, 
and  known  as  mountaineers.  These  rarely  visit  towns,  and 
lirp  hr  fraad  and  pillage.  There  arc  also  others  who  wan- 
dor  aliout  the  coantrr — snch  as  tinkers,  dancers,  singers,  and 
jiili>irT5  in  nascA  and  mules. 

Iii<*hnp  Pocoke.  prior  to  1745,  mentions  having  met  with 
•  Jiifios  in  thn  northern  part  of  Syria,  where  he  fonnd  them 
id  trn*at  numbers.  pas:(ing  for  Maiiommedans,  living  in  tents 
4»r  (-aruvan^,  dealing  in  milch  cow.^,  when  near  towns,  manu- 
fai  uirtnjr  cfMir!«  carpets,  and  having  a  much  better  character 
than  tlieir  relations  in  Ilungar}'  or  England.  By  the  census 
of  the  C*rimea.  in  17U3,  the  population  was  set  down  at 
1  .jT.rio.  of  which  3,225  were  Gii^ies.  Bisliop  Heber  states 
tliat  the  I'rrMian  Gipsies  are  of  much  Ix^ttcr  caste,  and  much 
ri«*hrr  tlian  those  of  India,  Russia  or  England.  In  India,  he 
Hiy-'.  the  CSi|>^ies  are  the  same  tall,  fine-limbed,  bony,  slender 
f.i.plo.  with  the  Fame  lar<ro.  Mark,  brilliant  eyes,  lowering 
f*in*hea<i.  and  long  hair,  curknl  at  the  extremities,  which  arc 
to  irt*  met  with  on  a  common  in  England.  lie  mentions,  in 
h:<  j<»iirnal  of  travfN  through  lk*ngal,  having  met  with  a 
«f.[»-\  ramp  on  tin*  (i  an  gen.  The  women  and  children  fol- 
Ifiuiij  him.  lM'£rt:iii{r.  and  liad  no  rlutlios  on  tliem,  except  a 
T'^irH*  kind  of  vrii.  tlirf>wn  back  from  the  shoulders,  and  a 
ni'jv^l  cl.iih.  wrapiHMl  ronn<l  their  wai.^ts,  like  a  petticoat. 
i  »ri«*  «»f  ili^  wouK'n  wii.-*  v«tv  i»n»ttv.  ami  tJK'  forms  of  all  the 
V.V'*'  wt-n*  .-urh  a.'4  a  H'ujptor  wouM  liavc  been  glad  to  take 
a.-  ^:"  UHiili'l-. 

ii«-i<if'«  tijo«e  in  Enro|ie.  it  U  stated  by  Grollinann  that 
l:.t'  •ii|r-ir-  an?  uIm*  M'atl*'ml  ovi-r  Asia,  and  an^  to  l>e  found 
:ii  ti.f  triitrc  of  AlVira.  In  Euro|H*  alono.  ho  sup|ioscs(in 
IT*".!  .  tlii-ir  huiiiii<T  will  uinount  to  lK'tWi*4Mi  ^cv(•n  and  <.'i;rlit 
r.'i'.ilr«'«l  ilioiisind.  Si  numcroii.^did  thi^v  U'comcMu  Franrc, 
rat  if^»  kiuff.  in  1545.  ^i\t<■*cn  vi'ar.-*  lK»r«)rc  thrv  wi-n'  *'X- 
f«  il«^i  fpiiri  (hat  kinifiliMii,  (■iit«*rtaifii*<l  afi  iii(*a  of  ciiilHHiying 
'.••i.r  thourand  f>f  tiicin.  to  art  as  pionf<*rs  in  taking  I>ouli»irn<\ 
l*.*n  iii  |^i-««»ioii  of  Kntrlund.  It  is  ini|Missilii«*  to  as<*i'rtain, 
Ml  (ill?  pfc^'ut  day,  bow  inai<y  Gip^^ics  might  Im*  rvcfi  in  a 
:..ri«ii:  but.  takintr  in  tlw*  mIioIi.*  w«)rld,  tlnTO  must  Ik?  an 
i:i;i?H-n-i'  iiiimlNT  in  I'Xi^ti'nro. 

AixNit  till*  limr  tht*  <fip«ii'.-  first  ap|N-an'd  in  Kun>|)e.  tln'ir 
«Licf-.  und«'r  the  titli-s  of  iliikcs.  carls,  lords.  munUi,  and 
knights  of  Little  Eiry|it,  rode  up  and  down  the  country  on 
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horseback,  dressed  in  gay  apparel,  and  attended  br  a  train 
of  ragged  and  miserable  inferiors,  having,  also,  hawks  and 
hounds  in  their  retinue.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  excessive 
vanity  of  these  chiefs  had  induced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
customs  of  civilized  society,  to  assume  these  high-sounding 
European  titles  of  honour.  I  have  not  observed,  on  record, 
any  form  of  government,  laws  or  customs,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  tribe,  on  the  Continent,  were  regulated. 
On  these  important  points,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all  the  au- 
thors, with  the  exception  of  Grellmann,  who  have  written 
on  the  Gipsies,  are  silent  Grellmann  says  of  the  Hungarian 
Gipsies :  '*  They  still  continue  the  custom  among  themselves 
of  dignifying  certain  persons,  whom  they  make  heads  over 
them,  and  call  by  the  exalted  Sclavonian  title  of  Waywode. 
To  choose  tlieir  Waywode,  the  Gipsies  take  the  opportunity, 
when  a  great  number  of  them  are  assembled  in  one  place, 
commonly  in  the  open  field.  The  elected  person  is  lifted  up 
three  times,  amidst  tlie  loudest  acclamation,  and  confirmed 
in  his  dignity  by  presents.  His  wife  undergoes  the  same 
ceremony.  When  this  solemnity  is  performed,  they  separate 
with  great  conceit,  imagining  themselves  people  of  more 
consequence  than  electors  returning  from  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Every  one  who  is  of  a  family  descended  from  a 
former  Waywode  is  eligible  ;  but  those  who  are  best 
clothed,  not  very  poor,  of  large  stature,  and  about  the  middle 
age,  have  generally  the  preference.  The  particular  distin- 
guishing mark  of  dignity  is  a  large  whip,  hanging  over  the 
shoulder.  His  outward  deportment,  his  walk  and  air,  also 
plainly  show  his  head  to  be  filled  with  notions  of  authority.^ 
According  to  the  same  authority,  the  Waywode  of  the  Gip- 
sies in  Courland  is  distinguished  from  the  principals  of  the 
hordes  in  other  countries,  being  not  only  much  respected  by 
his  own  j)eople,  but  even  by  the  Courland  nobility.  He  is 
esteemed  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  at  entertainments,  and  card  parties,  in  the  first  families, 
where  he  is  always  a  welcome  guest.  His  dress  is  uncom- 
monly rich,  in  comparison  with  others  of  his  tribe ;  generally 
silk  in  summer,  and  constantly  velvet  in  winter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and  ferocious  disposition  of 
the  German  Gipsies,  so  late  as  the  year  1726, 1  shall  here 
transcribe  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  for  January,  1818.    This  interesting  arti- 
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cle  1.4  partly  an  al)ri(]<rcd  translation,  or  rather  the  substance, 
of  a  rir-mmii  work  on  the  Gipsies,  entitled  *'  A  Circumstan- 
lial  Amiunt  o{  the  Famous  Egyptian  Band  of  Thieves,  and 
I{olilier>,  and  Murderers,  who.^e  I/eaders  were  executed  at 
<f  ip<^2en.  by  Cord,  and  Swonl,  and  Wheel,  on  the  14tti  and 
j/iih  Novrnibor.  172(»,  A'c."  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  John  Ben- 
janiiu  Wioixsonburch,  an  assessor  of  the  criminal  tribunal  by 
«  hich  those  malefact«)rs  were  condemned,  and  published  at 
Frankfurt  and  Ijcipie,  in  the  year  1727.  The  translator  of 
ihi-  work  i!«  Sir  Waller  Scott,' who  obli^inp^ly  offered  me  the 
u-e  of  hid  "*  wrajw**  on  this  subject.  The  following  are  tlic 
detaib  in  his  own  words . 

**  A  curious  preliminary  dissertation  records  some  facts 
respecting  the  German  Gipsies,  which  are  not  uninteresting. 

"*  Frrim  the  autlioritics  collected  by  Wiessenburch,  it  a[>- 
j^^Ty  that  thc<<c  wanderers  first  appeared  in  Germany  dur- 
inff  tho  n-ipn  of  Si^ismund.  The  exact  year  has  l>ccn 
di-fifiicfi :  but  it  is  poncrally  placed  l>etwixt  1416  and  1420. 
Ti.'V  :i|»|H'an.ii  in  various  bands,  under  chiefs,  to  whom 
thry  ai.-kiH>wlf«i{rod  olH'di(*n<'<\  nnd  who  a.^sumod  tlie  titles 

•  if  •luk'M  and  '^rl.-.  Tln*se  headers  originally  affiHrted  a  cer- 
lA.n  •hvn'i?  of  con?i*qu<.'nce,  travelling  well  e<|uip|»ed,  and  on 
Kor-^tiark.  ami  brinirin^  liawk^  and  hounds  in  their  retinue. 
Lik'*  Ji»!iii  Faw.  •  l>inl  of  Little  Kjrjjit/  tlioy  sometimes 
-4ii-t-«'«'«!'il  ill  iniiiri^itiir  u|N)n  the  Gennans  tin*  b<'licf  in  tlicir 
\*'r\  iijiiN  n-|ili:il  di^rnily,  wlii«*h  tlicy  assunuMl  during  their 
l.w--.  and  n*"'opi«'il  n|K>n  ilirir  tonilis,  asap|iears  from  three 

•  |'it;i|»h«.  t|uitioii  by  Dr.  Wirssenburrli.  One  is  in  a  convrnt 
at  Sii-ihltti-h.  ami  pvnrd^  tliat  on  St.  Si-bastiau:^' ove,  1-Mj, 

•iiiii  tlir  lii.nl  I'anij*.'!.  Duk**  of  Littli*  K>rypt.  and  IJaron  of 
]Iir-«-}ii:«ini.  ill  th«*  >anK*  lauil/  A  nioinniHMital  inscription 
at  li:ti.l'n«T.  p'«*'»nl«  tho  d«»atli  «>f  tho  •  Xobh*  Karl  I'olrr.  of 
I J  "'  r  Ki'vpt.  in  WiW  .'  and  a  tliirti.  at  Pfcr/.,  as  hit«'  as 
14***^  :iriii<iuiii*i^  till*  d(*ath  of  tlio  *  hiirh-lMtni.  Ijord  tlnhn. 
KiM  ••!'  Littir  K^rypt.  to  wlio^e  ^nxX  God  be  gracious  and 

In  dt-^Tibinir  the  stale  of  t lie  Gomian  (ii|»sios,  in  172«). 
ifi'^  aiitinir  «  horn  wi*  are  qnotinir  pive?  the  leading  foaturcs 
^•r«'r«T  to  iho-p  in  ollior  rountrios.  Tlioir  dis|iositii)n  to 
'«  jii>-riu;^.  to  idlonivs.  to  lliofl,  to  |iolyganiy,  or  rathor  pro- 
:«*iH:uifU9  iio*iK-c\  arc  all  cunnnonu»ratc<l ;  nor  arc  the  wo- 
iMnV  pn?t<*ntiMn5«  to  f(»rtunc-telling,  and  their  practice  of 
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stealing  children,  omitted.  Instead  of  trayclling  in  very 
large  bands,  as  at  their  first  arrival,  they  are  described  as 
forming  small  parties,  in  which  the  females  are  far  more 
numerous  tlian  the  men,  and  which  are  each  under  command 
of  a  leader,  chosen  rather  from  reputation  than  by  right  of 
birth.  The  men,  unless  when  engaged  in  robbery  or  theft, 
lead  a  life  of  absolute  idleness,  and  are  supported  by  what 
the  women  can  procure  by  begging,  stealing  or  telling  for- 
tunes. These  resources  are  so  scanty  that  they  often  suffer 
the  most  severe  extremities  of  hunger  and  cold.  Some  of 
the  Gipsies  executed  at  Giessen  pretended  that  they  had 
not  eaten  a  morsel  of  bread  for  four  days  before  they  were 
apprehended  :  yet  are  the^  so  much  attached  to  freedom, 
and  licence  of  this  wandering  life,  that,  notwithstanding  its 
miseries,  it  has  not  only  been  found  impossible  to  reclaim 
the  native  Gipsies,  who  claim  it  by  inheritance,  but  even 
those  who,  not  born  in  that  state,  have  associated  themselves 
with  their  bands,  and  become  so  wedded  to  it,  as  to  prefer 
it  to  all  othci-s.* 

"  As  an  exception,  Wiessenburch  mentions  some  gangs, 
where  the  men,  as  in  Scotland,  exercise  the  profession  of 
travelling  smiths,  or  tinkers,  or  deal  in  pottery^,  or  practise 
as  musicians.  Finally,  he  notices  that  in  Hungary  the 
gangs  assumed  their  names  from  the  countries  which  they 
chiefly  traversed,  as  the  band  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  Branden- 
burg, and  so  forth.  They  resented,  to  extremity,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  other  Gipsies  to  intrude  on  their  province  ; 
and  such  interference  often  led  to  battles,  in  whicli  they  shot 
each  other  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  done 
to  dogs.t  By  these  acts  of  cruelty  to  each  other,  they  be- 
came gradually  familiarized  with  blood,  as  well  as  with 
arms,  to  which  another  cause  contributed,  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  18th  century. 

"  In  former  times,  these  outcasts  were  not  permitted  to 

•  The  natives  here  alluded  to  were  evidently  Germans,  married  to  Gipsy 
women,  or  Germans  brouglit  up  from  infancy  with  the  Gipsies,  or  mixed 
Gipsies,  taking  after  Qermans  in  point  of  appearance. — Kd. 

f  This  is  the  only  continental  writer,  that  I  am  aware  of,  who  mentions 
the  circumstance  of  the  Gipsies  havinfc  districts  to  themselves,  from  which 
others  of  their  race  were  excluded.  This  author  also  speaks  of  the  German 
Gipsies  stealing  children.  John  Bnnyan  admits  the  same  practice  in  Eng 
land,  when  he  compares  his  feelings,  as  a  sinner,  to  those  of  a  child  carried 
off  by  Gipsies,    lie  gives  the  Gipsy  women  credit  for  this  practice. — Ed. 
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h**ar  arm'  in  Iho  porvico  of  any  Christian  power,  but  the 
lont;  war<>  of  I»uis  XIV  had  abolished  this  point  of  deli- 
rarv  :  and  l»oth  in  ihc  French  arniv,  and  those  of  the  con- 
1'<*ii**niic«.  the  stoutest  and  lioldest  of  tlic  Gipsies  were 
«!•  i-a«iiMially  rnlir'tctl.  by  choice  or  compulirion.  These  men 
:r«-iicrully  tirc«l  hmui  of  the  rigour  of  military  discipline,  and 
«*-«-.ipini;  fnnn  their  regimenU*,  on  the  first  opportunity,  went 
kii-k  to  their  forests,  with  some  knowledge  of  arms,  and 
b;ii'iti«  bdliltT  and  more  ferocious  than  those  of  their  prede- 
or.-.««ir?.  .Such  deserters  soon  become  leaders  among  tho 
tniie-.  who?«  enterprises  became,  in  proportion,  more  auda- 
cii»U'«  and  dos{)erate. 

"  In  Uermuny.  as  in  most  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
K'vrrp  laws  had  l»een  directed  against  this  vagalx)nd  people, 
biid  tlie  lAndirraves  of  Hesse  had  not  l>een  behind-hand  in 
hii>  ti  il«'iiunriation.«.  Tli(*v  woro.  on  their  arrest,  branded 
:.i<  ^.lif^tinindo.  piinislmi  with  .<tri|»os,  and  banished  from  the 
I    .•  !••  ;  uhii.  in  i*Ji.-c  of  thrir  rotiini.  weni  put  to  deatli  with- 

•  ■ .:  luru'v.  Tl»e.-c  nirusures  onlv  served  to  niako  tliein  des- 
t-::i:««.     Thfir  iKUid.-  lK"<'anie  more  stronir  and  more  ()|>en 

.  i.i'ir  d**pri'«hitiiMis.  Thoy  r»fh'ii  niarclicd  as  strong  as 
:.::•  ••r  a  luinilrrNi  urnii'd  men  ;  b:id4'  (Icfianeo  to  the  ordi- 
!  .ki,  |«ilir(%  and  p!unili.'r**d  tin*  villages  in  o|H*n  day ; 
U'»i.ijii*-«1  aiiil  sli;w  tJK*  |K*a-uiits,  who  iMidt^avoiirctl  to  pro- 
i«^  I  lln'ir  pro|»#Tly  ;  and  >kirniishfMi,  in  some  iiislancfs  .^iir- 

•  t-.:ijj|y.  uiiii  parties  of  Hildi«Ts  and  militia,  dispatched 
:ij.i:»i-l  tiii'ni.  Thrir  rliiefs,  i>n  these  fK'casions,  were  John 
I.t  I-'«»itiiiti'.  a  dctfrminci]  villain,  oth(*rwi>e  named  lieni- 
;-r!.i:  aiiotlier  «'alli>d  the  <ircat  (iailant  :  his  brother, 
A !i I' -liV  Alexander.  railiMl  the   Little  <iallant;  and  ulliers, 

•  ;.:.'.'»i   Ii«irrii's   l«ani|iert,  (Jabriel,   Ar.       Their    ferocity 

•  .  !•   ■..'i.''»l  Mi'rruiii  ilii'  fiilhiwinir  in-tane«*-i  : 

*  « III  i\,r  joili  Oi'IiiImt.  1Ti!I.  a  laiid-lieiitenant.  r>r  oflieer 

!•:'  ;>•:!• «-.  n.tiiied  Kni<*raiider.  H>t   ofT  with  two  a^si.^taiit^  to 

.  -;^r-*'  .1  iiaijd  of  tiip-iis  who  had  ap)H'ared  hi'ar  Ilir/.eii- 

I  .■  .1.  :.i   tin-   l»rritorv  **['  SiiillnMir.     lie   rei/.ed   f»n  tvi'»  op 

•  •••  -tr:i:.'L'|i'r-  wliuiii  lie  foimi)  in  the  villai;i'.  and  whom, 
J- Tiiale-  a.o  ueil  a««  niah*-,  he  -eeni-i  to  i;ave  treated  with 
«:.*•!*  -••^••rity.  Siiiie,  hf»M».'viT.  i*-e;i|ji'd  to  a  larir<J  band 
V  f.i.  u  l:i\  in  an  ailjaeeiit  t'ore-t,  wImi.  iiiider  I'lmniiand  of  tho 
<i;>.\it  <tuilunt,  Iiefii|M'rla.  Antony  Alexamler,  and  other:', 
itbiDediaUrly  put  tliemr<*lves  in  motion  to  n*scue  their  coiu- 

4* 
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radcs,  and  avenge  themselves  of  Emerander.  The  land- 
lieutenant  had  the  courage  to  ride  out  to  meet  them,  with 
his  two  attendants,  at  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  where  he 
fired  his  pistol  at  the  advancing  gang,  and  called  out 
*  char|[re/  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  cavalry. 
The  Gipsies,  however,  aware,  from  the  report  of  the  fugi- 
tives, how  weakly  the  officer  was  accompanied,  continued  to 
advance  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  ten  or  twelve,  drop- 
ping each  on  one  knee,  gave  fire  on  Emerander,  who  was 
then  obliged  to  turn  his  horse  and  ride  off,  leaving  his  two 
assistants  to  the  mercy  of  the  banditti.  One  of  these  men, 
called  Ilempel,  was  instantly  beaten  down,  and  suffered, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  the  Gipsy  women,  much  cruel 
and  abominable  outrage.  After  stripping  him  of  every  rag 
of  his  clothes,  they  were  about  to  murder  the  wretch  out- 
right ;  but  at  the  earnest  instance  of  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  they  contented  themselves  with  beating  him  dreadfully, 
and  imposing  on  him  an  oath  that  he  never  more  would  per- 
secute any  Gipsy,  or  save  any  fleshman^  (dealer  in  human 
flesh,)  for  so  they  called  the  officers  of  justice  or  police.* 

"The  other  assistant  of  Emerander  made  his  escape. 
But  the  principal  was  not  so  fortunate.  When  the  Gipsies 
had  wrouglit  their  wicked  pleasure  on  Hempel,  they  com- 
pelled the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  to  bring  them  a  flagon 
of  brandy,  in  which  they  mingled  a  charge  of  gunpowder 
and  three  pinches  of  salt ;  and  each,  partaking  of  this  sin- 
gular beverage,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  stand 
by  each  other  until  they  had  cut  thongs,  as  they  expressed 
it,  out  of  the  fleshman's  hide.  The  Great  Gallant  at  the 
same  time  distributed  to  them,  out  of  a  little  box,  billets, 
which  each  was  directed  to  swallow,  and  which  were  sup- 
posed to  render  them  invulnerable. 

"  Thus  inflamed  and  encouraged,  the  whole  route,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  well  armed  men,  besides  women  armed  with 
clubs  and  axes,  set  off  with  horrid  screams  to  a  neighbour- 

*  Great  Allowance  onght  to  be  made  for  the  oondnot  of  these  Gipsies. 
Even  at  the  preseot  day,  a  Gipsy,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  ia  not 
allowed  to  enter  a  town  ;  nor  will  the  inhabitants  permit  him  to  live  in  the 
street  in  which  they  dwell.  He  has  therefore  to  go  somewhere,  and  live 
in  some  way  or  other.  In  speaking^  of  the  Gipsies,  people  never  take 
these  circumstances  into  account.  The  Gipsies  alluded  to  in  the  text 
seem  to  have  been  very  cruelly  treated,  in  tne  first  place,  by  the  aathor- 
idcs.— Ep. 
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inir  hamlot.  cnllod  Glazliutte,  in  which  the  object  of  their 
r'^'i^^ntmrnt  «oii^ht  refupe.  They  took  military  poeaession 
of  \\,o^  *trr«otr5.  fifistine  wmtinels  to  prevent  interruption  or 
atiar-k  from  tho  nlarniod  inhabitant?.    Their  leaders  then 

t»rr?«rii|pil  themselvoii  lieforc  the  inn.  and  demanded  that 
•Imerandrr  ^hould  lie  delivered  up  to  them.  When  the  inn- 
k»^fipr  endeavoured  to  elude  their  demand,  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  Ikmi^,  and  finding  the  unhappy  object  of  pur- 
suit ronroale^i  in  a  ^rrct,  Hemperia  and  otliers  fired  tneir 
mu^kof.  at  him,  then  tore  hia  clothes  from  his  body,  and  pre- 
«'i!>itat«>ti  him  down  tlic  staireabo,  where  he  was  dispatciied 
with  maiiV  wound?>. 

"  Mr-anwhile,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villaf2:e  began  to  take 
to  arm-  :  and  one  <if  them  attempte<l  to  ring  the  alarm-bell, 
l«t  waji  pri'vrnted  by  an  arme«l  (liii^y,  stationed  for  that 
jifirfrfh^.  At  lontrth  their  blno<ly  work  being  ende<l,  the 
i  iit*K*-  n^ir'-nibliMJ  and  rotreatod  out  of  the  town,  with  shouts 

■ 

<  ^  Tr=>::i.|*li.  t>x('hiifnini;  that  the  flo^^lmmn  was  slain,  display- 

-•</  li  •- I  •'i^'iN  aii'l  hands  st:iinrd  with  blood,  and  headed 

(  *   :'•«  t^HMt  (iailunt,  riding*  on  the  horse  of  the  murdered 

■  I  -liiiii  s*-hrt  from  the  volume  another  instance  of  this 
r^^.f.If..  iriK'ity  ?rill  nioro  detr-tablo.  sinro  even  vengeance 
•T  ^'ir-tility  miijd  not  lio  all^L'cd  for  it.-*  stimulating  cause,  as 
:i  if:*»  fort*ir«»insr  narraiiv«\  A  rountr}'  clerg}"man,  named 
H'i::-iii-.  tlio  {isi^tor  of  a  villago  calknl  PorsdorfT,  who  iiad 
Tt-i^  !ni-fortuiif  to  lic  aerountcd  a  man  of  some  wealth,  was 
I  J,*-  •'lil-ji^-t  of  ihi**  tniprdy. 

"  HifnMTla.  :ilrr*sidy  ni<'ntion(*«l.  with  a  band  of  ten  ftipsios, 
ar.'i  u  villain  n:iTm-«l  K.--i»or  <tCi»rgo,  who  ha<l  joined  himself 
«n'i  tlit'in.  thon'.'li  not  rtf  tlicir  nation  by  birth,  beset  the 
\  •• .  <•  of  tlM'  nnrnrtunnte  miiiisti*r.  with  a  n*^olution  to  break 
;fi  aij'i  jr»-M-r  them-^^U*'?  of  hi-*  money  ;  and  if  interrupted 
*v  ihf  ppa-ant*.  to  lire  upon  tlii'm.  and  rejiel  force  by  foiri*. 
W.!h  tKi-  d#-|»«*nit«'  int*Mition.  tlwy  surmuiided  the  |»arH>n- 
.:;:>- liMi.^*  nl  mi<lriiL''lit  :  and  tlifir  h'ailer.  llem]»erla.  havinir 
•  •:!  a  l.'i!«»  throii^rfi  ilKMoviTof  the >ink  or  trutter.endeaviMin-il 
X*%  rr^'^Y  iittii  xV.v  hfiu***  throiiirh  lliat  |»a«-:age.  holdini;  in  lii-t 
I  and  a  li^'lit*  li  tnrrli  nj:iil«'  of  htniw.  Th<*  daughter  of  the 
\^Xr4*u  rhanf^Tii.  ho^k'fvcr.  to  lie  up.  and  in  the  kitchen,  at 
thi«  late  hf/ur,  by  which  fortunate  circumstance  fhe  esi*a|ied 
tb«  fmie  of  her  father  and  mother.     When  the  (jijiey  saw 
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there  was  a  person  in  the  kitchen,  he  drew  himself  back  oat 
of  the  gutter,  and  ordered  his  gang  to  force  the  door,  re- 
garding the  noise  which  accompanied  this  violence  as  little 
as  if  the  place  had  been  situated  in  a  wilderness,  instead  of 
a  populous  hamlet.  Others  of  the  gang  were  posted  at  the 
windows  of  the  house,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  inmates. 
Nevertheless,  the  young  woman,  already  mentioned,  let  her- 
self down  from  a  window  which  had  escaped  their  notice^ 
and  ran  to  seek  assistance  for  her  parents. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  Gipsies  had  burst  open  the  out- 
ward door  of  the  house,  with  a  beam  of  wood  which  chanced 
to  be  lyinjj  in  the  court-yard.  They  next  forced  the  door 
of  the  sitting  apartment,  and  were  met  by  the  poor  clergy- 
man, who  prayed  them  at  least  to  spare  his  life  and  that  of 
his  wife.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who  knew  no  mercy ;  Hemp- 
erla  struck  him  on  the  breast  with,  a  torch ;  and  receiving 
the  blow  as  a  signal  for  death,  the  poor  man  staggered  back 
to  the  table,  and  sinking  in  a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  expected  the  mortal  blow.  In  this  posture 
Hemperla  shot  him  dead  with  a  pistol.  The  wife  of  the 
clergyman  endeavoured  to  fly,  on  witnessing  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  but  was  dragged  back,  and  slain  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  fired  either  by  Essper  George,  or  by  a  Gipsy  called 
Christian.  By  a  crime  so  dreadful  those  murderers  only 
gained  four  silver  cups,  fourteen  silver  spoons,  some  trifling 
articles  of  apparel,  and  about  twenty-two  florins  in  money. 
They  might  have  made  more  important  booty,  but  the  sen- 
tinel, whom  they  left  on  the  outside,  now  intimated  to  them 
that  the  hamlet  was  alarmed,  and  that  it  was  time  to  retire, 
which  they  did  accordingly,  undisturbed  and  in  safety. 

"The  Qi|)sie3  committed  many  enormities  similar  to  those 
above  detailed,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  as 
even  to  threaten  the  person  of  the  Landgrave  himself ;  an 
enormity  at  which  Dr.  Wiessenburch,  who  never  introduces 
the  name  or  titles  of  that  prince  without  printing  them  in 
letters  of  at  least  an  inch  long,  expresses  uecoming  horror. 
This  was  too  much  to  be  endured.  Strong  detachments  of 
troops  and  militia  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions, 
and  searched  tlie  woods  and  caverns  which  served  the  ban- 
ditti for  places  of  retreat.  These  measures  were  for  some 
time  attended  with  little  effect.  The  Gipsies  had  the  advan- 
tages of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  country,  and  excellent 
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mtellif^Dce.  Tbcy  baffled  the  cfforta  of  tlie  officers  detached 
atraiori  thcni,  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  even  engaged 
tiieni  with  advantage.  And  when  some  females,  unable  to 
filiuw  the  retreat  of  the  men,  were  made  prisoners  on  such 
nn  occa.'^iim.  the  leaders  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
auiboriiies  at  Gie&«en  that  if  their  women  were  not  set  at 
liberty,  thev  would  murder  and  rob  on  tlie  high  roads,  and 
plunder  and  bum  tlie  country.  This  state  of  warfare  lasted 
from  1718  until  1726,  during  which  period  the  subjects  of 
ilie  Landgrare  suffered  the  utnuMt  hanlsbipe,  as  no  man  was 
^ei-ore  against  nocturnal  surprise  of  his  property  and  person, 
"*  At  Icngtli,  in  the  end  of  1725,  a  heavy  and  continued 
«torm  of  snow  compelled  the  Gipsiy  hordes  to  abandon  the 
wiMjfLi  which  had  long  served  them  as  a  refuge,  and  to  ap- 
i«tiach  more  near  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  As  their  movo- 
iiieutji  could  be  traced  and  oliMrved,  the  land-lieutenant, 
KnM'ker,  who  had  been  an  assistant  to  the  murdered  Emer- 
.^lA^'T,  re<-eivcd  inti*lligence  of  a  band  of  Gipsies  having 
:t{.(jt-arc«i   in  the  dirtrict  of  Sohn^^assenheim,  at  a  village 

•  .illfl  Faiierltach.  Bein^  aided  by  a  party  of  soldiers  and 
t«iluutef?n«,  he  liad  the  luck  to  secure  the  whole  gang,  Ix^ing 
tweUo  men  and  women.  Among  these  was  the  notorious 
llt^m|ierla,  who  was  dragged  by  the  heels  from  an  oven  in 
vkiiich  h*.*  wu.<4  attempting  to  conceal  himself.  Others  wore 
iM^t-fi  in  the  nanw  manner,  and  impri;K)ned  at  Gies^icn,  with 
:i  111**-  to  tlieir  trial. 

Numi*rriUii  act^  of  thefc,  and  roblx^ry,  and  murder  were 
laid  to  lilt*  c'hur:;!*  of  thee^e  unfortunate*  wretches ;  and,  ac- 

•  •#rdicit;  to  the  exi.*«iint;  laws  of  the  empire,  thffV  were  inter- 
r<»jatinJ  under  torluio.  Thev  were  first  tormented  livnietiuH 
'•:'  Utumb-.H.TewN  wliich  they  did  not  fieem  greatly  to  regard  ; 
:n«:  S|iuni.'<h  U>ol:<.  or  *  le^-vicw/  won?  next  appIifMl,  and 
-«-Mi'in  fiiiltNl  to  rxlort  confession.  Hcni|iprla  uhuK*  s«.*t 
*-ita  mean-*  at  d*Tiam*4*,  which  induced  the  judg«>s  to  U'liovo 
i4^  wan  |«f!i<«essod  of  i*onio  y|iell  uguin^t  tlu*se  agiMiiirs. 
lU%iug  in  vain  smrclietl  his  bu<iy  for  the  Mip|)oscd  charm, 
t.'jfv  i-auM.i|  his  hiiir  to  lie  cut  off ;  on  which  lie  hinis<*lf  ob- 
»«-r%L-d  that,  had  they  not  done  8o,  he  could  have  sttNid  tlto 
ti#riure  for  Mime  tiuic  longer.  Am  it  wa'^.  his  resolution  ^vu 
vdiv.  and  he  made,  und/*r  the  second  application  of  tiie  Siian- 
\<i  tiool^  a  full  confetnlon,  not  only  of  the  murders  of  wliich 
t«  waa  aocaaed,  but  of  various  oUi'er  crimes.    While  lie  was 
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in  tbis  agony,  tho  jadges  had  the  cruelty  to  introdnee  Us 
mother,  a  noted  Gipej  Toniaii,  called  the  crone,  into  the  tor- 
tare-charaber ;  wlio  shrieked  fearfully,  and  tore  her  face  with 
her  nailfl,  on  percriring;  the  condition  of  hereon,  and  still 
more  on  hearing  him  acknowledge  his  guilt. 

"  Evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  other  primners  was  also 
obtained  from  their  confessions,  with  or  without  torture, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  fiscal. 
Sentence  was  finally  passed  on  them,  condemning  four  Gip- 
sieft,  among  whom  were  Hemperla  and  the  Little  Gsllant,  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  nine  othcn  to  be  hanged,  and  thir- 
teen, of  whom  the  greater  part  were  women,  to  be  beheaded. 
They  underwent  their  doom  with  great  firmness,  upon  the 
14th  and  15th  November,  1726. 

"The  volume  contains ftomc  rude  print*,  reprfr- 

sentiiig  the  murders  committed  by  the  Gipsies,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  execution.  There  are  also  two  Tirints  repre- 
senting the  portraits  of  the  principal  criminal)),  in  which, 
though  the  execution  be  indifl'crent,  the  Gipsy  features  may 
be  clearly  traced." 

Leaving  this  view  of  the  character  of  the  continental 
Gipsies,  we  may  take  the  following  as  illustrative  of  one  of 
its  brighter  a^^pccts.  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  Trenck,  it  would  appear  that  Germany  was  still  in- 
fested with  prodigiously  largo  bands  of  Gipsies.  In  a 
forest  near  Ginncn,  to  which  he  had  fled,  to  conceal  himwlf 
from  the  pnrEuit  of  his  persecutors,  tho  Baron  says  :  "  Here 
we  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Gipsies,  (or  rather  banditti,) 
amounting  to  four  hundred  men,  who  dra^^  me  to  their 
camp.  They  were  mostly  French  and  Prussian  dcHerters, 
and,  thinking  me  their  equal,  would  force  mo  to  liccome  one 
of  their  band.  But  venturing  to  tell  my  story  to  their 
leader,  he  presented  mo  with  a  crown,  gave  us  a  small  por- 
tion of  bread  and  meat,  and  suffered  us  to  depart  in  peace. 
after  having  been  four-and-twcnty  hours  in  their  company."* 

I  sliull  conclude  the  notices  of  the  continental  Gi|>)>ie4  by 
fiome  extracts  from  an  article  published  in  a  French  periodical 
work,  for  September,  1802,  on  the  Gipsies  of  tho  Pyrenees ; 
who  resemble,  iu  many  point:),  the  inferior  class  of  unr 
.Scottish  Tinklers,  about  tho  beginning  of  tho  French  war, 
more,  pcrhapp,  than  those  of  any  oUicr  country  in  Europe. 

•  Lift  of  Btroa  Trcnek,  truiUl«d  bj  Tliamai  Ilolcroft,  TuL  L,  pif*  ■*>• 
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-Th#n^  pxistH,  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 

i  :^  AKf^  (ii>tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  of  a  foreign 

r.r«r;.  an'i  without  anr  settled  habits.    It  seems  to  have 

ii-i  it*  r^idence  th*»re  for  a  considerable  time.    It  changes 

>  -^taaiion,  multiplies  there,  and  never  connects  itself  by 

'  Arhairo  with  the  other  inhabitants.    This  people  are  called 

'  T  lanos.  a  Spanis^h  word  which  signifies  Eg}'ptians.    There 

.>-  rr^nr  Uitanos  in  Catalonia,  who  have  similar  habits  to 

'  '  a'  <ive-mentioncd.  but  who  are  v(^  strictly  watched. 

7>7r  have  all  the  vices  of  those  Egyptians,  or  lioheraians, 

T-  •  f'»rmorly  use*!  to  wander  over  the  world,  telling  for- 

•.-•**.  and  living  at  the  expense  of  superstition  and  credulity. 

1^^^-  •iitano«,  ic«s  idle  and  less  wanderers  than  their  predo- 

'—  r-i.  am  afraid  of  publicly  professing  the  art  of  fortune- 

•  .    -- :  !»ui  their  manner  of  life  is  scarcely  different. 

'  Tf.r-y  .<ratt»»r  tlicmselvcs  among  villages,  and  lonesome 

ir:  -.  TAJMTe  thoy  steal  fruit,  jK>ultry,  and  often  even  cattle  ; 

♦-xiTyihinsr  that  i«  portable.     They  are  almost  al- 

lU'l,  iii«M's-ahtly  wutcliing  an  op[>ortunity  to  practise 

'  :.:'\iry:  tiifv  hide  themselves  with  much  dexterity 

.  :  ."  H-ait  li  fif  the  j>olirc.     Their  women,  in  particular, 

r.-;  ijTif.mnioiMh-xteriiy  in  i»ilfmng.     When  they  enter 

;-.  fn'V  an»  watt'hed  wilii  the  utmost  care  ;  but  with 

■  '••«*auhi>n  ili«»yaro  not  free  from  tlieir  rapines.    They 

.ii-i\»*  all,  in  hidinir  the  pieces  of  silver  which  are 

•  -i  ;»i  ••x'haiiL'**  for  iroM,  which  thev  never  fail  to  offer  in 
•••T.t.  ami  they  arr  i^o  well  hidden  that  they  are  often 
J.  i  \t\  ^lo  undrf\-sr*tl  lM»fore  restitution  can  Ik*  obtained. 
'I    ••  tiitano«.  affirt.#»xternally,a  great  attachment  to  the 

VmIji-  r»liL'ioii  :  and  if  one  wa:«  to  judge  from  the  numlwr 
r'i  i  i*-  trn'v  c;irrv  aln^ut  with  tliem.  one  would  Wieve 
'A'-«  •iliiiL'lv  di'vout ;  but  all  who  have  well  observed 
•.-  :i.--iir»'  11-  thr«y  arous  ijruoraiit  as  hy|x)critical,  and  that 
;.  '.rti-t  --^  -pfp'tly  a  rolijrion  of  their  own.     It  is  not  rare 

•  -    ::..Mr   u'f»men,  who  hav«'  be(u  lately  brout^lit  to  bed, 
v..  .r  «-hiiilnMi  baptized  ^eve^al  times,  in  different  plaeey, 

■-•  I'-r  lo  «i*itaiii  money  from  i)ersons  at  tlieir  ease,  whom 
-.  rf.N»r4?  fur  iroiilailiors.  Everything  announces  among 
'.  ".f-.i:  ii.oral  ili'irratlation  which  niu>l  necessarily  attaeh 
a  rr.i-^rjble.  insulated  caste,  as  Mranp^rs  to  society,  which 
oflvni  it  throui^h  an  excesH  of  contempt. 
Tae  Gitaaos  arc  disgustingly  filthy,  and  almost  all  co- 
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vcred  with  rags.  They  have  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beds, 
but  sit  and  eat  on  the  ground.  They  are  crowded  in  huts, 
pcU-mell,  in  straw ;  and  their  neglect  of  the  decorum  of  so- 
ciety, so  dangerous  to  morals,  must  have  the  most  melancholy 
consequences  on  wretched  vagabonds,  abandoned  to  them- 
selves. They  consequently  are  accused  of  giving  themselves 
up  to  every  disorder  of  the  most  infamous  debimchery,  and 
to  respect  neither  the  ties  of  blood  nor  the  protecting  laws 
of  the  virtues  of  faJuUies. 

"  They  feed  on  lofien  poultry  and  fish,  dogs  and  stinking 
cats,  which  they  seek  for  with  avidity ;  and  when  this  re- 
source fails  them,  thev  live  on  the  entrails  of  animals,  or 
other  aliments  of  the  lowest  price.  They  leave  their  meat 
but  a  very  few  minutes  on  the  fire,  and  the  place  where  they 
cook  it  exhales  an  infectious  smell. 

"  Tliey  speak  the  Catalonian  dialect,  but  they  have,  be- 
sides, a  language  to  themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  natives 
of  the  country,  from  whom  they  are  very  careful  to  hide  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

'*  The  Gitanos  are  tanned  like  the  mulattoes,  of  a  size 
above  mediocrity,  well  formed,  active,  robust,  supporting  all 
the  changes  of  seasons,  and  sleeping  in  the  open  fields,  when- 
ever their  interest  requires  it.  Their  features  are  irregular, 
and  show  them  to  belong  to  a  transplanted  race.  They 
have  the  mouth  very  wide,  thick  lips,  and  high  cheek-bones. 

"  As  the  distrust  they  inspire  causes  them  to  be  carefully 
watched,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  them  to  live  by  steal- 
ing :  they  then  have  recourse  to  industry,  and  a  trifling  trade, 
which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to  them ;  they  show 
animals,  and  attend  the  fairs  and  markets,  to  sell  or  exchange 
mules  and  asses,  which  tliey  know  how  to  procure  at  a  cheap 
rate.  They  are  commonly  cast-oflf  animals,  which  they  have 
the  art  to  dress  up,  and  they  are  satisfied,  in  appearance, 
with  a  moderate  profit,  which,  however,  is  always  more  than 
is  supposed,  because  they  feed  these  animals  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers.  They  ramble  all  night,  in  order  to  steal 
fodder ;  and  whatever  precautions  may  have  been  taken 
against  them,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  guarded  against 
their  address. 

"  Happily  the  Gitanos  are  not  murderers.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  be  important  to  examine  if  it  is  to  the  natural 
goodness  of  their  disposition,  to  their  frugality,  and  the  few 
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▼Ants  thoT  feel  in  their  state  of  hair  saTagc,  that  is  to  be 
aitrilMitod  the  sentiment  that  repels  them  from  great  crimes, 
or  if  iliii^  dis^podition  arises  from  their  habitual  state  of  alarm, 
or  from  that  want  of  courage  which  must  be  a  necessary' 
r<iiu<eqoeuoc  of  the  infamy  in  which  thej  are  plunged.* 

•  Jm-^mis  de  Statigtiifw,  Xa,  III,  po^  Sl^7.— WhAt  the  Writer  of  this 
•TicW  my  of  the  ATenioo  which  the  Gipdes  hare  to  the  shedding  of 
fc  .tTAB  Uuud.  net  of  tkhr  omm  fimttmihi,  sfipeart  to  have  been  nniTcml 
^'.-•iiz  the  tril«e;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  they  t|tin  to  hare  htd  little  or 
t^.  >.«*itatioB  in  potting  to  death  thoBe  of  their  o9i  tribe.  This  writer  also 
«MT«.  \haX  the  Gipaiea  of  the  P^rencea  hare  a  religion  of  their  own,  which 
•r.#T  prartiw  aeeretiy,  without  mentioning  what  thin  secret  religion  is.  It 
*•  iVr^i^b^  that  hia  renark  is  applicable  to  the  ucrifioe  of  honei^  at  dea- 
cni«d  bi  chapUr  tUL 


CHAPTER  n. 


ENGLISH  QIPSIE8. 


The  first  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1512,*  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  quite  certain.  It  is  probable  they  may  have  arrived 
there  at  an  earlier  perioa.  The  author  from  which  the 
fact  is  derived  published  his  work  in  1612,  and  states,  gen- 
erally, that  "this  kind  of  people,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  began  to  gather  an  head,  about  the  southern  parts. 
And  this,  I  am  informed  and  can  gather,  was  their  begin- 
ning: Certain  Egyptians,  banished  their  country,  (belike 
not  for  their  good  condition,)  arrived  here  in  England ; 
who,  for  quaint  tricks  and  devices,  not  known  here  at  that 
time  among  us,  were  esteemed,  and  held  in  great  admira- 
tion ;  insomuch  that  many  of  our  English  loiterers  joined 
with  them,  and  in  time  learned  their  crafty  cozening. 

"The  speech  which  they  used  was  tlie  right  Egyptian 
language,  with  whom  our  Englishmen  conversing  at  least 
learned  their  language.  These  people,  continuing  about 
the  country,  and  practising  their  cozening  art,  purchased 
themselves  great  credit  among  the  country  people,  and  got 
much  by  palmistry  and  telling  of  fortunes ;  insomuch  that 
they  pitifully  cozened  poor  country  girls  both  of  money, 
silver  spoons,  and  the  best  of  their  apparel,  or  any  goods 
they  could  make."t 

From  this  author  it  is  collected  they  had  a  leader  of  the 
name  of  Giles  Hather,  who  was  termed  their  king ;  and  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Calot  was  called  queen.  These, 
riding  through  the  country  on  horseback,  and  in  strange 
attire,  had  a  pretty  train  after  them.:}: 

•  Hoyland. 
f  A  quarto  work  by  S.  R.,  published  (o  detect  and  expose  the  art  of 
juggling  and  legerdemain,  in  1612.  X  Hoyland. 

(90) 
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It  apfioftra.  rmm  thin  account,  that  tlio  Gipsies  had  been 
riti^nr-^  on  the  continent  abont  a  hundred  years  before 
ti.*y  visited  En^rland.  According  to  Dr.  Bright,  they 
M>«*tiiofi  to  have  roamed  up  and  down  the  continent  of  Ea- 
rofrf".  without  molestation,  for  about  lialf  a  century,  before 
T(i-T  true  cliaractor  was  perfectly  known.  If  1512  was 
p  '..My  ilio  y#nir  in  whi<'h  thene  people  first  set  foot  in  Eng- 
l.-.ii'i.  it  would  weni  that  the  English  government  had  not 
W-*  n  Ml  rxL^ily  nor  fo  long  imi)OHed  on  as  the  kings  of  Scot- 
luri'i.  and  tii'e  authorities  of  Europe  generally.  For  wo 
tij«i   that,  within  about  the  s|)ace  of  ten  years  from  this 

•Tif*«l.  tlioy  are,  by  the  10th  chapter  of  the  22d  Henry 

'111.  d#"iiominatcd  **an  outlandish  people,  calling  them- 
K>lvcM  Ein'ptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  rocrchaudise, 
who  liare  roroe  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to 
*>ijre.  and  place  to  place,  in  groat  company  ;  and  ui^ed  great 
-iii.i!fty  and  crafty  rocan.s  to  deceive  the  people — bearing 
t^fiii  in  hand  that  thov,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's  and 
ui>:jH*n'!<  fortune:*;  un<f  !«o,  many  tinictj,  by  craft  and  subtlety, 
l.a\o  «i<H*i-ivGd  the  people  foi  their  money;  and  also  have 
'i»fuinitte«l  manv  heinous  fr-Ionies  and  robl>erie9."  As  fur 
'jai  k  a«»  the  vear  l.'>41>,  tliev  had  liecome  vcrv  troublesome 
.:i  Kneluhd.  for.  on  the  22d  June  of  tliat  year,  according  to 
■liriii^i'"*  llis'tory  of  tho  Reformation,  *' there  was  privy 
- upK  made  thmutrh  all  Sussex  for  all  vngaliondH,  Gipsies, 

■  •t««f»:rafor"i,  propliei<ierf>.  play  its,  and  sm-h  like.*' 

T:.<-  tlip*if^^  in  Knirland  >till  rontiiiuo<l  to  commit  num- 
'^-rl*-«-  theft*  and  robl>orii*s.  in  diTmnce  of  the  existin;^ 
-r:«tut«*«  :  ivi  that  f-arli  ^u(V(*<•dill^:  law  onactofl  a^inst  th(Mn 
r.^^rijf  ii*'Vfr^T  than  tho  one  wliich  prwodod  it.  The  fol- 
i'.minir  i.  an  oxtnirt  fn>m  tln»  27th  Henry  VIII  :  *'  WhoreiL-*, 
•  •  nam  riutlan<li-4i  |ieoplo,  who  fio  not  profes:4  any  craft  or 
:nid«*  wh*T«'by  ti>  maintain  tli<-nisolvi.*.s  but  go  about  in 
/-•■at  numUT-.  fri»m  plaro  to  plaro.  usinjr  insiiHou-^  moans  to 
.':.j*i*o  oil  hi^  ni:ij«uiy's  *<uhjo<!ty.  making  thom  Ix-liovo  that 
!  .•'%  uriiliT-taiiti  tho  art  of  fon*tolling  to  nion  and  wr>iiiiMi 
r;*:r  fr«»*Nj  and  ovil  fortun<*s.  by  hniking  in  thoir  haniN, 
^•.•■r*-hr  ihoy  fnf|Uontly  d*»fraud  fiooph'  of  their  mnin»y  ; 
1  *■  ^:-    :if  iTJj.hv  of  thi'fl.-*  and  lii;rliwav  roblnTir*  :   It  i^ 

.-nirv  or<icp*«l  tliat  the  !>aid  vairrunts  commonly  caiii-d 
K;:7pjiaa-.  in  caM  as  thi«rves  and  ras<*alrt  ....  anil  on  tho 
;cb{*>rtAtion  of  any  such  Egyptians,  he,  the  importer,  shall 
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forfeit  forty  ponndx  for  ererj  trespaso."  So  mncli  had  the 
condoct  of  the  Gipsies  exasperated  the  government  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  that  it  vas  enacted,  durinfi;  her  rcifp,  that  "  If 
any  person,  bciag  fourteen  yearp,  whether  natural  Ixmti  sub- 
ject or  Btranfrer,  who  )iod  lieen  seen  in  the  fellowship  of  Boch 
persons,  or  di^uised  like  them,  ond  remain  with  tliem  one 
month  at  once,  or  at  several  limes,  it  should  be  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy."*  It  would  thus  appear  that,  when 
tho  Gipsies  first  arrived  ia  England,  they  had  Dot  kept 
their  language  a  secret,  as  is  now  the  case  ;  for  some  of  the 
Englishmen  of  tliat  period  had  acquired  it  by  a 
wi£  thcm.f 

In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  extraordinary  e 
tlio  public  was  at  tlic  expense  of  exporting  the  Oipsifls  to 
the  continent ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  great 
numbers  of  these  unhappy  people  were  executed  under  tbew 
sangiinnry  laws.  A  few  years  before  tho  reatoration  of 
Charles  II.  thirteen  Gipsies  were  executed  "at  one  Sofiblk 
Dssize."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  instance  of  in* 
flicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  these  unfortunate  people  in 
England,  merely  because  they  were  Gimies-t  But  altmn^ 
these  laws  of  blood  are  now  repealeu,  the  English  Gipnes 
are  liable,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  proiceedcd  against  nnder 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  as  these  statutes  declare  all  those  per- 
sons "  pretending  to  be  Gipsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit 
and  fonn  of  Egyptians,  shall  bo  deemed  n^ucs  and  ragti- 
bonds." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  thought  England 
contained  above  10,000  Gipsies  ;  and  Ur.  Iloytand,  is  his 
historical  survey  of  these  people,  supixiscs  that  there  are 
18,000  of  tliG  race  in  Britain  nt  llio  prcxont  day.  A  ineiD- 
bcr  of  rarliamcnt,  it  is  reported,  sUtcd,  in  the  Houaoof 
Common-i,  tliat  there  were  not  less  tlian  S6,000  GJpufli  in 
Great  Urituiu,  I  am  indiued  to  believe  that  the  stateoMnt 
of  tho  latter  will  bo  nearest  the  truth  ;  as  I  am  conTinced 
that  the  greater  )uirt  of  all  those  persons  who  traverse  Enp 
land  with  earllicnwure,  in  cart«  and  waggons,  are  a  superior 
class  of  Gijieies.     Indeed,  a  Scottish  Gipsy  informed  ni^ 


maj  b»TB  murii-d  llifialn,  bacnine  Glpdta  by  kdc^oo,  nA  ta 
tfc*  iimgaagt,  M  ha)<|M-ai  it  tba  prMmt  dBf.— £».        }  UoylMA, 
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irmt  almost  all  those  people  arc  actually  Gipsies.  Now  Mr. 
il'ivUniJ  takes  none  of  tlie:fe  {K>tters  into  his  account,  when 
:.-*  '••-litnati*:^  the  Gi|i:ty  population  at  only  18,000  souls. 
!(•>-  'Ic-.  <fi|Kiio.s  have  infurnied  me  that  Ireland  contains  a 
^H'sit  many  of  the  triljc  ;  many  of  whom  are  now  finding 
i.i«-ir  way  into  Sitttland.* 

1  .irn  ini'linoil  to  think  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  Eng- 
i.-a  <iip*it<  live  mure  a|iart  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
u.o  f'iuntry.  reside  more  in  tentri,  and  exhibit  a  great  deal 
nA*»r**  uf  tlieir  pristine  manners,  than  their  brethren  do  in 

T!i»'  Enirli:*h  ^ripr^ies  also  travel  in  Scotland,  with  earthen- 
varr-  in  cart«  and  wagcrrm?.  A  body  of  them,  to  the  num- 
{jer  i#f  fix  tents,  with  sixteen  liorses,  encam|ied,  on  one  occa* 
-.'•n.  on  the  farm  of  Kinglcdoors,  near  the  source  of  tlio 
Tar ••*"•!.  They  ri'maineil  on  tlie  ground  from  Saturday  night 
:..i    ui#i»{i    ten  o'cliN-k   on    MuikIuv  morning,  before  they 

::'i«  k  :ii**ir  u*u\^  iinil  wairgDUr. 

A:  ■''t.  Ii<f->Hi.*li*s  f:iir  I  onco  ins]>eotcd  a  horde  of  English 
<>.;-.•■<.  •'ti«:uni|M*il  at  tlu*  side?  of  a  heilge.  on  the  Jodlmrgli 
T  K^\  ik'i  it  erii'Ts  St.  I>4iswfirs  (Irc^'n.     Their  name  was 
i;. .■»,■:!.  In»m  th«*  nciifiiUiurliCKiil  of  Ihirlington.     The  chief 
.  .....I'.^^i  two  t*-iit«.  two  larirt'  rarts  laden  with  <»ailhenwarc, 

:  'ii  ii'*r-t*«  ami  muhrs. anil  live  larire  dogs.  lie  wae  attended 

-.  :v<»  oi>i  lVin:il«>  and  ten  v«iun(r  ehildren.  One  of  the 
■^  •-..•' k   u.i-    ihi*   niMthiT  of   fonrtiHMi.  and   the  otiier  the 

.  p::.«  r  ■•:'  nu#»«-ii,  chijiiren.  Tlii^  rhi«*r  and  the  two  females 
•»•  :••  :  .*'  !iio-t  -unriiiv  and  barlianxi^t  hnikin^  Iie«)ple  I  over 
«^A.     Tiicy  had.  liiiw*'\er.  two  iN.'autifid  children  with  them, 

*  t':.^  Bsoi^i^r  f*f  th<»  Ilri*t*}i  Cfip*i«'«  m<^fiii<iniil  hem  is  i^ntly  under* 

*  r-  •.  \A"  ••:  •!»■  *•  irM  i«  Of  *»\\**\  Iif»'  m-irt*  in  arrnnlann*  witli  tjjo 
•..-.•-^  i«^  thi*  ihi-  ••■j-«v  M  lik«»  < '.iWi- -11  w«fiiii-nT  on  lli**  fnvo  »if  tho 
•  •r'.:.-o*>.»n  m  Kn?Un<l .  h'r  th"r»*.  thi*  r<»vrr<*<l  cart  mw\  tli«*  little  ti-nt  an* 
'-■^  '«^Mr«   .i  lh>-  ifitf4\  .  ao-1  tif  ^-iilirtii  rrriiaiiH  iiMirv  than  tlir«4*  fiuv«  in 

-  «A-^  f  1 1'i  •^•.  i..r.  Ju"  ir^  U  ih*-  rliiuatr  <»f  Kii;;Uiiii  U>  U-auly.  iliut 
■  •*■•••  •■'•-■  i«  !h<»  nr'|—*r.irji«»  «if  flii-  rar«'  *n  |iri  |Hi>»ro«in:^  a*  in  th.il 
*•--.*"•  1  *tnr  i"»»»Ti|ili»iii»fi  i«  liark.  l»ut  iint  ili«:ijrT«*<*«l'lv  twi;  ihrir  fin-*'* 
%."  «  *i  ti.'ir  fi-a'-jn:4  rf.ruUr,  th'-ir  f'irfln'aiN  ratlirr  IdW.  and  tlii*ir  liamU 
a  .  '  •'  •  ■■%.  1:."  rn>-r.  ar*'  IaIN  r  iliun  Itn*  Kn::I:-*]i  |irji«aiitry,  add  fi»r 
--  h  ^-  T>.<  y  a  .  *{»'a^  1)i>-  Kn:;!i«li  lani;iiBi;i'  with  tlii>'ii<'y.  nit<!  in 
••-•  •  r\:'  ml  d*"n«-ao-'qr  ar^  '-a^y  anl  ifrarefd  ,  in  l»"th  r^*|»wl«  Htan'iii<({ 
1-.  •••'.*  •  If'  iTra*r  wi-.h  ih»  (^a'antry,  whu.  in  fsju-^i-h.  atf  alnw  and  uu- 
r    *.t    ai 2.  in  mans'T.  d  »{7^<i  and  brutal. — Horrtnt. — Ku. 
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about  five  years  of  age,  with  light  flaxen  hair,  and  veiy  fair 
complexions.  Tlie  old  Gipey  women  said  they  were  twins ; 
but  they  might  have  been  stolen  from  different  parents,  for 
all  that,  as  there  was  nothing  about  them  that  had  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  one  of  the  horde  that  claimed 
them.  Apparently  much  care  was  taken  of  them,  as  they 
were  very  cleanly  and  neatly  kept.* 

This  Gipsy  potter  was  a  thicK-set,  stout  man,  above  the 
middle  size.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  dark-blue  frock  coat, 
with  a  profusion  of  black,  greasy  hair,  which  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  broad  shoulders.  He  wore  a  high-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed,  old  hat,  with  a  lock  of  his  black  hair 
hanging  down  before  each  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Spanish  Gipsies  are  described  by  Swinbum.  He  also  wore 
a  pair  of  old  full-topped  boots,  pressed  half  way  down  his 
legs,  and  wrinkled  about  his  ankles,  like  buskins.  His  vis- 
age was  remarkably  dark  and  gloomy.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  market  alone,  without  speaking  to  any  one,  with  a 
peculiar  air  of  independence  about  him,  as  he  twirled  in  his 
hand,  in  the  Gipsy  manner,  by  way  of  amusement,  a  strong 
bludgeon,  about  throe  feet  long,  which  he  held  by  the  centre. 
I  happened  to  be  speaking  to  a  surgeon  in  the  fair,  at  the 
time  the  Gipsy  passed  me,  when  I  observed  to  him  that  that 
strange-looking  man  was  a  Gipsy;  at  which  the  surgeon 
only  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  any  such  thing. 
To  satisfy  him,  I  followed  the  Gipsy,  at  a  little  distance, 
till  he  lea  me  straight  to  his  tents  at  the  Jedburgh  road 
already  mentioned. 

This  Gipsy  band  had  none  of  their  wares  unpacked,  nor 
were  they  sellinff  anything  in  the  market.  They  were 
cooking  a  lamb's  head  and  pluck,  in  a  pan  suspended  from  a 
triangle  of  rods  of  iron,  while  beside  it  lay  an  abundance 
of  small  potatoes,  in  a  wooden  dish.  The  females  wore 
black  Gipsy  bonnets.  The  visage  of  the  oldest  one  was  re- 
markably long,  her  chin  resting  on  her  breast.  These  three 
old  Gipsies  were,  altogether,  so  dark,  grim,  and  outlandish- 
looking,  that  they  had  little  or  no  appearance  of  being 
natives  of  Britain.    On  enquiring  if  they  were  Gipsies^ 

*  It  does  not  follow,  from  what  our  author  says  about  these  two  chUdreo, 
that  th^  were  stolen.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  children  of  EngUsh  Gip- 
sies as  uir  as  any  Saxon.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flaxen  hair  of  a 
Gipsy  chUd  will  change  into  ruTcn  black  before  he  reaches  manhood. — Eou 


aad  coald  w/mk  tba  kagpigei  the  oMert  feaslo  gate  me 


the  fBDoviMr  uswor :  *"  We  are  potleni  ud  etnigm  in 


U«e  lead.  The  people  ere  dvil  wlo  m.  I  sej,  God  Meat 
the  peoide ;  God  Ueae  thoB  elL"  She  qxAe  time  words  in 
e  decided,  enqdieUe,  end  eotann  tone,  es  if  ahe  beiiofod 
hcndT  peeeeeted  of  the  power  to  corse  or  Uoss  et  ptaesarsu 
On  tnmiw  my  bnckt  to  lenve  then*  I  observed  thesi  bmvt 
oot  a  langninf ;  making  meny.as  I  sopposed,  at  the  idea  of 
baring  decdfod  me  as  to  the  tribe  to  whioh  thejr  betooged. 

TIm  following  anecdote  will  give  some  idea  of  the  man- 
■er  of  life  of  the  Gipsies  in  Englend. 

A  MSt  whooi  I  knew,  happened  to  loee  bis  waj,  one  dark 
sight,  m  Caafaridpeshire.  After  wandoinff  no  and  down 
far  sone  taaMi,heofieenreda  light,  ata  coosiMraole  disteaee 
froB  hisi,  within  the  skirts  of  a  woodi  and,  bein|f  ovm^fojed 
St  the  diseoverjr,  he  directed  bis  coarse  toward  it ;  bet,  be- 
farereaehmg  the  fire,  lie  was  sarprised  at  hearing  a  man;  a 
little  way  in  advance,  call  oot  to  him,  in  a  lend  toico,  **  Peace 
or  not  peace  ?^  The  benighted  traveller,  glad  at  bearing 
the  soond  of  a  hnman  voice,  immediately  answered,  **  Peace ; 
I  am  a  poor  Scotchman,  and  have  lost  mv  way  in  the  dark.^ 
"*  Yon  can  come  forward  then,"  rejoined  the  sentineL  When 
the  rfootchman  advanced,  he  foond  a  family  of  Gipsies,  with 
fmlj  one  tent ;  but,  on  being  condocted  farther  into  the 
wnod*  he  was  in  trod  need  to  a  great  company  of  Gipsies. 
They  were  bnsily  employed  in  roasting  several  whole  sheep 
^taming  their  carcasses  before  large  fires,  on  long  wooden 
pokv,  instead  of  iron  spits.  The  racks  on  which  the  spits 
taraed  were  also  made  of  wood,  driven  into  the  grotmd, 
rriMv- wajr^  like  the  letter  X.  The  Gipsies  were  ezceedinglr 
kind  to  the  stranger,  caasing  him  to  partake  of  the  Tictoab 
which  they  had  fircpared  for  their  feast  He  remained  with 
tucas  the  whole  nigiit,  eating  and  drinking,  and  dancing  with 
Vi«  merry  entertainers,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves. 
When  day  dawned,  the  Scotchman  counted  twelve  tents 
vitbin  a  Mwrt  distance  of  each  other.  On  eicamining  his 
{Miion,  be  fiMmd  himself  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  ;  but 
rty  of  the  Gip<ic8  voiantarily  offered  their  service^ 
want  with  Mm  fbr  several  miiesi  and,  with  great  kind- 
eoMdnetad  Urn  to  the  road  fhim  which  he  had  wandered. 

The  erwMS  of  some  of  the  English  Gipsies  have  greatly 
llnoo  of  the  Scottish,  sndi  as  the  latter  have  been. 


LT 


M  A  HI6T0BT  OF  TUB  QIP8IS8, 

The  foUowingr  details  of  the  history  of  an  English  Oipqr 
family  are  taken  from  a  report  on  the  prisons  in  Northum- 
berland. The  writer  of  this  report  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware,  however,  of  the  {Seunily  in  question  being  Gip- 
sies, speaking  an  Oriental  language,  and  that»  according  to 
the  custom  of  tlieir  tribe,  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery  is 
one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  they  can  perform. 

"  Crime  in  Families.     WiRiam  WinJtert?  Family. 

'^  William  himself,  and  one  of  his  sons,  were  hanged  toge- 
ther for  murder.  Another  son  committed  an  offence  for 
which  ho  was  sent  to  the  hulks,  and,  soon  after  bis  release, 
was  concerned  in  a  murder,  for  which  he  was  hanged.  Three 
of  the  daughters  were  convicted  of  various  offences,  and  the 
mother  was  a  woman  of  notorious  bad  character.  The 
family  was  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  according  to 
report,  had  been  so  for  generations.  The  father,  with  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  (himself  a  married  man,^ 
was  hanged  for  house-breaking.  His  first  wife  was  a  wo- 
man of  very  bad  character,  and  his  second  wife  was  trans- 
ported. One  of  the  sons,  a  notorious  thief,  and  two  of  the 
daughters,  were  hanged  for  murder.  Mr.  Blake  believes 
that  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  turned  out  well  was 
a  girl,  who  was  taken  from  the  father  when  he  was  in  pri- 
son, previous  to  execution,  and  brought  up  apart  from  ner 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  grandfather  was  once  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  as  a  madman.  The  father  had  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  sons,  about  the  sale  of  some  property,  and  shot  him 
dead.  The  motlier  co-habited  with  another  man,  and  was 
one  morning  found  dead,  with  her  throat  cut.  One  of  the 
sons,  (not  already  spoken  of,)  had  a  bastard  child  by  one  of 
his  cousins,  herself  of  weak  intellect,  and,  being  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  destroyed  the  child,  was  arrest^.  While  in 
E risen,  however,  and  before  the  trial  came  on,  he  destroyed 
imself  by  cutting  his  throat." 

This  family,  I  believe,  are  the  Winters  noticed  by  Sir 
Wftker  Scott,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  follows : 

"  A  gang  (of  Gipsies),  ^^  the  name  of  Winters,  long  in- 
habited the  wastes  of  !Nc  berland,  and  committed  m^nv' 
crimes  ;  among  other^  er  upon  a  poor  womar 
singular  atrocity,  fo'                 )  of  them  was  hung 
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Tonpitt^  in  Beedsdale.  The  mortal  reliques  having 
decwed,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  replaced  them  bj  a 
vooden  effigy,  and  still  maiDtains  the  gibbet.  The  remnant 
of  this  gang  came  to  Scotland,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
a.*wiiiied  the  Bozbuighshire  name  of  Wintirip,  as  they  found 
their  own  something  odious.  They  settled  at  a  cottage 
within  about  four  milesfri^Earl^on,  and  became  great  plagues 
tu  the  country,  until  they  were  secured,  after  a  tight  battle, 
tried  before  the  circuit  court  at  Jedburgh,  and  banished 
iack  to  their  native  country  of  England.  The  dalesmen  of 
Reedwaler  showed  great  reluctance  to  receive  these  returned 
caiigraAta.  After  the  Snnday  service  at  a  little  chapel  near 
(Mterboiinie,  one  of  the  squires  rose,  and,  addressing  the  con- 
mgncioD,  told  tbem  they  would  be  aecounted  no  longer 
■(efdiiiito  men,  bet  Beedfldale  women,  if  they  permitted  Uiis 
narked  and  atrocious  family  to  enter  dieir  district  The 
people  answered  that  they  would  not  permit  them  to  come 
that  way  ;  and  the  proscribed  family,  bearing  of  the  unan- 
imoos  resolution  to  oppose  their  passage,  went  more  south- 
enly,  fay  the  heads  of  the  Tyne,  and  I  never  heard  more  of 
them,  b«t  I  have  little  doubt  they  are  all  hanged.* 

*  It  M  bat  just  to  mj  that  this  fiuDilj  oi  Winten  U,  or  *t  lea«t  w«a,  th« 
««*<«(  i\md  Off  EnglUh  Gi|MiM.  Their  dmim  \»  »  by-word  amonr  tba  race 
hi  Tm^mm^     Wken  tkey  my,  "  lt'«  »  winter  moroing,"  thoy  with  to  ex- 


f  f«w  tuiwchiii^  very  bad    It  ii  diflenlt  to  gel  then  to  admit  that  the 

*  tateff*  belo^  to  the  tribe.— Ea. 


CHAPTER  in. 

SCOTTISH  GIPSIES,  DOWN  TO  THE  TEAS  1715. 

That  the  Gipsies  were  in  Sootland  in  fhe  rear  1606  is 
certain,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  James  lY,  of  Scotland,  to 
the  King  of  I>enmark,  in  favour  of  Anthonins  Gkwiao,  Earl 
of  Little  Egypt,  a  Gipsy  chief.  Bat  there  is  a  tradition,  re- 
corded in  Crawford's  Peerage,  that  a  company  of  Gipsies, 
or  Saracens,  were  committing  depredations  in  Sootland  be- 
fore the  death  of  James  II,  which  took  place  in  1460,  being 
forty-six  years  after  the  Gipsies  were  first  observed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  these 
wanderers  were  encamped  on  Scottish  ground  before  the 
year  1460,  above  mentioned.  As  I  am  not  aware  of  Sara- 
cens  ever  having  set  foot  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  I 
am  disposed  to  tiiink,  if  there  is  any  trutli  in  this  tradition, 
it  alluaes  to  the  Gipsies.*  The  story  relates  to  the  estate 
and  family  of  McLcUan  of  Bombie,  in  Galloway,  and  is  as 
follows : 

In  the  reign  of  James  II,  the  Barony  of  Bombie  was  again 
recovered  by  the  McLcUans,  (as  the  tradition  goes,)  after 
this  manner :  In  the  same  reign,  says  our  author  of  small 
credit,  (Sir  George  McKenzie,  in  his  baronage  M.S.,)  it  hap- 
pened that  a  company  of  Saracens  or  Gipsies,  from  Ireland,t 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  Oipeies.  They  were  erl- 
dentl^  a  rovins:  band,  from  some  of  the  continental  hordes,  that  had  pamed 
over  into  Scotland,  to  *'  prospect**  and  plunder.  They  would,  Ter  j  natur- 
ally, be  caUed  Saracens  by  the  natiyes  of  Scotland,  to  whom  any  black 
people,  at  that  time,  would  appear  as  Saracena  We  may,  therefore,  assume 
that  the  Gipsies  hare  been  fully  four  hundred  years  in  Scotland.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  Mediterranean  corsairs  occaaionally  landed  and 
plundered  on  the  British  coast,  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.— -Ed. 

f  Almost  all  the  Scottish  Gipsies  assert  that  their  ancestors  came  by 
way  of  Ireland  into  Scotland, 

[This  ia  extremely  likely.    On  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Ferdinaiid 
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!nf(rv:ird  the  county  of  Galloway,  whereupon  the  kine  intim- 
ated a  proi'laniatiou,  bearing,  that  whoever  should  Sisperso 
tr.eni.  and  bring  in  their  captain,  dead  or  alive,  should  have 
iho  Barony  of  Bonibie  for  his  reward.  It  chanced  that  a 
i-mve  young  gentleman^  the  laird  of  Bombie's  son,  fortunated 
til  kill  the  |)erMn  for  which  the  reward  was  promised,  and 
li*-  i  trough  t  his  head  on  the  point  of  his  swora  to  the  king, 
:t:i«i  t)H*reupou  he  was  immeidiately  seized  in  the  Barony  of 
U^iiibie :  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  brave  and 
rniuarkable  action,  he  took  for  his  crest  a  Moor's  head,  and 
'  riiink  on*  for  his  luotto.^ 

As  armorial  bearings  were  generally  assumed  to  commem- 
orate facts  and  deeds  of  arms,  it  is  likely  that  the  crest  of 
Wie  Mclielland  is  the  head  of  a  Gipsy  chief.  In  the  reign 
•if  James  II,  alluded  to,  we  find  '*away  putting  of  samers, 
:'  >r<-ib]c  obtrudcrs,^  fancied  fools,  vagabonds,  ouMiers,  mas- 
'.'  rlul  bcj^gam,  Itatrdtf^  (strolling  rhymers,)  and  such  like 
rubn<,'ni  alMut,*'  is  more  tlian  once  enforced  by  acts  of  parlio- 

Uut  the  earliest  authentic  notice  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
<  "lenHl  of  Uic  first  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  is 
':.^  h-tter  of  James  iV,  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  1506. 
A:  thi^  prriod  the:*o  vagrants  represented  themselves  as 
.Kj^ptian  pilgrims,  and  so  far  imjiosed  on  our  religious  and 
:^uiM.*)ioly  monarch,  as  Ut  procure  from  him  a  favourable 
k^rTimviidation  to  his  uncle  of  Drnniark,  in  behalf  of  one  of 
"  Earl^*'and  h'm  "  lamentable  retinue."  The  following 
.'  a  irausJation  of  this  curious  epistle  : 

M'^'t  illu««triuus,  &i\ — Anthonius  (lawino.  Earl  of  Little 
K/^pt.  and  the  other  afflicted  and  lamentable  trit>e  of  his  re- 
rltiL-t,  thnju^h  a  desire  of  travelling,  and,  by  command 
li.*-  Vn\m\l  la.^  he  Miy:4^)  pilgriming,  over  the  Christian 


***• 


•B.  ia  1492.  •itmm  of  the  Sniniiih  Oip«i«i  would  likely  fMCfl  over  to  the 

*VM  U  lirUn«l.  Ml']  thrncf*  nn«l  Uu*ir   way  into  SootUiid.  t>cfore   1&06. 

ir^  wiM  •••wifMi.  aLuTe  referred  to,  wouhl  elniott  iic«'m  to  be  •  Sfian'iMh 

&var.      tt«  HMT.  tben'lore,  %ery  Mftrly  ahiuiim  that  the  Oipsies  of  S<.'utliiiid 

»*•  4  «fwbi»h  <«ip«y  drtrvnU — Ku. 

•  •  ^•iurdr»  I'rrracr.  p^^e  S3S. 

•  t,i««<|Muk'e  .SC'»ti^  acU  uf  |iarli«neBt. 

;  Mr  lift}  Uad  nnkrs  msm  Tcry  jutlleioui  reraark*  upon  the  enpariiy  of 


»i 


■  bca  tJMV  tint  appi-ared  in  Kuniiie.  lie  My*:  "  The  timt  of 
who  nawe  iotu  E«rop«  nitwt  have  man  pareone  of  dlMrrniiieni 
ft«i  c.jrrimuiaf  ioa.  V»  have  adapted  their  dece|>tionii  ao  exactly  t«»  the  ffeniiu 
^■M  featiriu  id  iIm  di5cff«iil  peofila  they  viaitad,  as  to  cnitun:  miccvaa  in  all 
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world,  according  to  their  custom,  had  lately  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  of  our  kingdom,  and  implored  ns  that  we,  oat  of 
humanity,  would  allow  him  to  approach  our  limits  without 
damage,  and  freely  carry  about  all  things,  and  the  company 
he  now  has.  He  easily  obtains  what  the  hard  fortune 
wretched  men  require.  Thus  he  has  soioumed  here,  (as  we 
have  been  informed,)  for  several  months,  in  peaceable  and 
catholic  manner.  King  and  uncle,  he  now  proposes  a  voyage 
to  Denmark  to  thee.  But,  being  about  to  cross  the  ocean, 
he  hath  requested  our  letters,  in  which  we  would  inform 
your  Highness  of  tliese,  and  at  the  same  time  commend  tlio 
calamity  of  this  tribe  to  your  royal  munificence.  Bat  we 
believe  that  the  fates,  manners,  and  race  of  the  wandering 
Egyptians  are  better  known  to  thee  than  us,  because  E^gypt 
is  nearer  thy  kingdom,  and  a  greater  number  of  such  men 
sojourn  in  thy  kingdom. — Most  illustrious,  Ac.'** 

countriefl.  The  BtrsUgem  to  which  they  had  recoime,  on  entering  Frsnee, 
evinces  consamniate  artifice  of  plan,  and  not  a  little  adroitness  and  dis- 
terity  in  the  execution,  llie  specious  appearance  of  submission  to  FvpaX 
anthority,  in  the  penance  of  wandering  seren  years,  withont  lying  in  a  bed, 
eontained  three  distinct  objects.  They  could  not  hare  derised  an  ezpeAent 
more  likely  to  recommend  them  to  the  favour  of  the  eoelesiastics,  or  better 
concerted  for  taking  advantage  of  the  superttitioos  creduUty  of  Uie  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  securing  to  themselves  the  graUfication  of  their 
own  nomadic  propensities.  So  complete  was  the  deception  tbey  praictised, 
that  we  find  they  wandered  up  and  down  France,  under  ibe  eye  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, not  for  seven  years  only,  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years*  with- 
out molestation." 

Hr.  Hoylond's  remarks  coyer  only  half  of  the  question,  for,  being  "  pfl- 
grims,"  their  chiefs  roust  also  assume  very  high  titles*  to  give  them  eon- 
sideration  with  the  rulers  of  Europe — such  as  dukes,  earlt,  lords,  ooonts 
and  knights.  To  carry  out  the  character  of  pilgrims,  tbe  body  wonld  go 
very  poorly  clad ;  it  wonld  only  be  the  chieAi  who  would  be  flashily  aeoou- 
tred.  It  is.  therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  Gipsies  should  have 
succeeded  so  well,  and  so  lonf.  In  obtaining  an  entrance,  end  a  toleration, 
in  every  country  of  Europe.— %n. 

*  Ilfustrissime,  dec. — ^Anthonius  Gawlno,  ex  Parva  Egypto  comes,  et 
cetera  ejus  comitatus,  gens  afflicts  et  miseranda,  dnm  Chnstianam  orbem 
peregrinationes  studio.  ApostolictB  sedis,  (ut  rejfert)  jussn,  suorum  more 
per^rinans,  fines  nostri  regni  dndum  advenerat,  atque  in  eortia  warn,  et 
raiseriarum  hujus  populi,  rofuffium,  nos  pro  humanitate  imploraverat  ut 
noatros  limltes  sibi  impune  adire,  res  cunctas,  et  qnam  habet  eodetatem 
libcro  circumagero  liceret  Impetrat  facile  qun  postaUt  miseromm  homi- 
nnm  dura  fortuna.  Ita  aliquot  menses  bene  et  catholice.  (sle  accepimus,) 
hie  versatus,  ad  te.  Rex  et  avnncnle,  in  Dadam  transitum  paret  Sed 
oceanum  transmissurus  nostras  literas  exoravit ;  quibus  edsitudinem  tusm 
horum  certiorum  rodderemus,  simul  et  calamltatem  ejus  gentls  Regie  tnn 
munificentifle  comroendaremua  Cetorum  errabundn  Egjpti  lata,  moresque. 
et  genus,  eo  tibe  quam  nobis  credimus  notioro,  quo  Kgyptus  too  r^gno 
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From  1506  to  1540,  tho  28th  of  the  rciffn  of  James  Y, 
vc  find  that  the  true  character  of  the  Gipsies  had  not 
reached  the  Scottish  court ;  for,  in  1540,  the  king  of  Scot- 
Imd  entered  into  a  league  or  treaty  with  "John  Faw, 
Wd  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt ;"  and  a  writ  passed  the 
PriTT  Seal,  the  same  year,  in  favour  of  tliis  Prince  or  Bajah 
of  the  Gipnies.  As  the  public  edicts  in  favour  of  this  race 
are  eztreoiely  rare,  I  trust  a  copy  of  this  curious  document, 
in  this  place,  mav  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.* 

"  JameR.  by  the  mce  of  Gcd,  King  of  Scots :  To  our 
4ieriff5  of  Edinbnrgh,  principal  and  wiUiin  the  constabulary 
'•T  Haddington,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  ^.,  &c. ;  provosts, 
aldermen,  and  baillics  of  our  burghs  and  cities  of  E<unburgh, 
4r.,  kc^  greeting :  Forasmuch  as  it  is  humbly  meant  and 
f^bovn  to  OS,  by  oiir  loved  John  Faw,  Lord  and  £arl  of  Little 
Kejpt,  thai  whereas  he  obtained  our  letter  under  our  great 
!<aL  direct  you  all  and  sundry  our  said  sheriffs,  Stewarts, 
laillies*.  provosts,  aldermen,  and  baillics  of  burghs,  and  to 
ail  aof]  sundry  otheri«  having  authority  within  our  realm,  to 
^-fift  him  in  execution  of  justice  upon  his  company  and 
f"lk,  conform  to  the  law^  of  Eg}'pt,  and  in  punishing  of  all 
\}^m  that  relx^l  against  him :  nevertheless,  as  we  are  in- 
frinuf^l,  S^bastianc  Lalow  Eg}'ptian,  one  of  the  said  John's 
•  «4a{any.  with  his  ai^compliccrt  and  |>artakers  under  written, 
'.  at  13  If)  say,  Anteane  Donea,  Satona  Fingo,  Nona  Finco, 
Iv.illip  Ilatx^yggaw,  Towla  Bailyow,  Grasta  Xcyn,  Gcleyr 
liulyow,  Bemaril  Ik*igc,  Dcnieo  Afati^kalla  (or  Macskalla), 
.\iit£av  I^awlowr,  Mnrtyn  Fcmine,  rcl>cls  and  conspirators 
:icaia-t  tt>c  said  Jolin  Faw,  and  have  removed  them  all 
utu.Tly  out  of  his  i-omimiiy,  and  taken  from  him  divers  sums 
•f  ny#nfy.  jewrb,  rh)the3  and  other  ^m1<<,  to  the  quantity 
f  a  im^t  ^um  of  money  :  and  on  nowise  will  pass  home 
*,iit  him.  howbcit  he  has  bidden  and  remained  of  long  time 
'.;'*n  them,  and  i.s  iir)unfl  and  olilige<l  to  bring  home  with 
:  .31  all  thrm  of  hi:«  cyimiiany  that  are  alive,  and  a  testimony 
' :'  them  that  are  dea«i :  and  as  the  paid  John  has  the  suid 

vtfift'yr.  H  mtm'y^  hnjosaiodl  booiinum  frcqu<*ntU  tuo  dWcrtatur  Imiicrio. 

■  I  a«vc  ufctB  ih^  liberty  of  IraniilatinK  tlie  varinas  ^ztraoU  from  tho 
f^MMiiik  mgis  ol  fiarlMUUtfBt,  aiKitctl  in  this  i'lui|itvr,  an  tho  «irlgiB«1  lmngiiii{7e 
m  Hi  «crj  l«l«41i|pbl«  to  knrlUh  f>r  r\-en  >Cf*ltUh  reodrr*.  For  dui&f 
t^.  I  mmj  bo  dtmmn€^  •■  »  Vudol  by  tiio  ultra  Scotch,  for  m  treotUig 
w^k  "  rkn  fJd  lit-'nc,"  a*  tho  langiiago  uf  the  {uTiod  may  bo  lenned. — IZbu 
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Sebastiane's  obligation,  made  in  Dunfermline  before  oar 
master  household,  that  he  and  his  company  should  remain 
with  him,  and  on  nowise  depart  from  him,  as  the  same  bears : 
In  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  whicli,  the  said  Sebastiane,  by 
sinister  and  wrong  information,  false  relation,  circumvention 
of  us,  has  purchased  our  writings,  discharging  him  and  the 
remnant  of  the  persons  above  written,  his  accomplices  and 
partakers  of  the  said  John's  company,  and  with  his  goods 
taken  by  them  from  him ;  causes  certain  our  lieges  assist 
them  and  their  opinions,  and  to  fortify  and  take  their  part 
against  the  said  John,  their  lord  and  master ;  so  that  he  on 
nowise  can  apprehend  nor  get  them,  to  have  ihem  home 
again  within  their  own  country,  after  the  tenor  of  his  said 
bond,  to  his  heavy  damage  and  skatth  (hurt),  and  in  great 
peril  of  losing  his  heritage,  and  expressly  against  justice  : 
Our  will  is,  therefore,  and  we  charge  you  straightly  and 

command  that ye  and  every  one  of  you 

within  the  bounds  of  your  offices,  command  and  charge  all 
our  lieges,  that  none  of  them  take  upon  hand  to  reset, 
assist,  fortify,  supply,  maintain,  defend,  or  take  part  with 
the  said  Sebastiane  and  his  accomplices  above  written,  for 
no  body's  nor  other  way,  against  the  said  John  Faw,  their 
lord  and  master ;  but  that  they  and  ye,  in  likewise,  take 
and  lay  hands  upon  them  wherever  they  may  be  apprehended, 
and  bring  them  to  him,  to  be  punished  lor  their  demerits 
conform  to  his  laws  ;  and  help  and  fortify  him  to  punish  and 
do  justice  upon  them  for  their  trespasses  ;  and  to  that  effect 
lend  him  your  prisons,  stocks,  fetters,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  thereto,  as  ye  and  each  of  you,  and  all  other  our 
lieges,  will  answer  to  us  thereupon,  and  under  all  highest 
pain  and  charge  that  after  may  follow :  So  that  the  said 
John  have  no  cause  of  complaint  thereupon  in  time  coming, 
nor  to  resort  again  to  us  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding  any 
our  writings,  sinistcrly  purchased  or  to  be  purchased,  by  the 
said  Sebastiane  on  the  contrary :  And  also  charge  all  our 
lieges  that  none  of  them  molest,  vex,  unquiet,  or  trouble  the 
said  John  Faw  and  his  company,  in  doing  their  lawful  busi- 
ness, or  otherwise,  within  our  realm,  and  in  their  passing, 
remaining,  or  away-going  forth  of  the  same,  under  the  pain 
above  written  :  And  such-like  that  ye  command  and  charge 
all  skippers,  masters  and  mariners  of  all  shifts  within  our 
realm,  at  all  ports  and  havens  where  the  said  John  and  his 
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cnmpanr  phall  happen  to  resort  and  eome,  to  receive  him 
and  them  therein,  upon  their  expense?,  for  furthering  of  them 
forth  of  our  realm  to  (he  parts  beyond  sea,  as  you  and  each 
of  them  9uch-likc  will  answer  to  us  thereupon,  and  under 
thp  pain  aforesaid.  Subscril>ed  with  our  hand,  and  under 
our  privy  «eal  at  Falkland,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
and  of  our  reign  the  2Sth  year."* 

•  Ex.  lUcis^m  S«*civti  9\i^\\\,  Vol  XIV,  fol.  69.  Blackwood.  Appendix 
tri  SlrLaarin't  OimioaJ  TriaU. 

Thia  duciiBamt  may  mA\  be  termed  the  most  curioas  and  important  record 
'  f  'h^  trarljr  hiitory  of  tlie  Gipsy  race  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
(^««idpratioD.  The  meanini^  of  it  in  simply  this :  John  Faw  had  evidently 
b#«B  important  by  the  Scottish  Court,  (at  whicli  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  viaa  oi'iio  small  consequence.)  to  briii|^  his  so-called  **  pilf^^imagc,"  which 
U'  had  ondrrtakcn  **  by  command  of  the  Pope."  to  an  end,  so  f^r,  at  lenst, 
a*  remaining  in  Scotland  was  ccmcemed.  Being  pressed  upon  the  point. 
;.«  r\  iil^ntly.  as  a  last  rcMmrce,  formed  a  plan  with  Scl>ast{an6  Lalow.  and 
tike  r4jier  '*  relwla,"  to  l«*ave  him,  and  carry  off*,  (as  he  said,)  his  property. 
1  •  ^ve  the  actifin  an  air  of  importance.  an!i  make  it  appear  as  a  real  rebel- 
!.  Tt  rh^y  bruugfat  eke  question  into  court  Then,  John  could  turn  round, 
an*!  rvfJy  lo  the  kin:;:  "  May  it  please  your  majesty!  I  can't  return  to 
BT  '«w«  cmnlrr.  Mv  cnm]iany  and  folk  have  conspired,  rebelled,  robbed, 
■A'i  kfk  mr.     I  can't  lay  mv  hands  upon  them ;  I  don't  even  know  where 

•  £ii-!  th«-m.  1  luim  taice  them  home  with  me,  or  a  testimony  of  them 
'  .1!  srv  d-ad.  under  the  i^rcat  }i«Til  of  losing  my  heritage,  at  the  handn  of 
nr  !*iH.  tJi#  !»uk»»  «if  KffVpt  IloWi-ver,  if  your  mnjesty  will  help  mo  to 
'M^fi  ihrm.  I  will  nnt  h^  hn\^  in  taking;  leave  of  .vM/kinirdom,  with  all 
'.•  %  '- cnpAor.     In  tho  nii'«iiiifn«*,  ytiur  niajc*i«ty  will  be  pl«'ased  to  issue 

-  r  ^.riiniaads  1<j  all  the  »hi|»iiiiri«Ti«  and  mariners  in  the  Ikingdom.  to  )>o 
r»a.fy  »Ar*  I  nnth^  tt^iHhtr  wit  ft.!k{!\\n  UwKhov  our  pafi.vfis^e  to  tlj^ypt, 
f  r  «birh  I  will  pay  them  handsomely  **  The  whole  buHinosif  mny  be 
v*mev!  a  pi**i-e  *4  "  lhim)ili^;reini;."  to  proloni;  their  stay — that  is,  enal»le 
l:««?i<  '^>rvta*iD  [HTniAni'iifly — in  the  ct>untry>  Our  author,  I  think,  is  quite 
'  »^r-  r  'n  ■Mp{'«Miiv{  tlii-i  to  have  Ui-n  a  renl  quarrel  aiii'ini;  the  (ii|>8ie!f. 
.'  .•  S«f1  h^-^n  a  n^al  qnarri-l  the  <iip*i«'!i  woiilil  b«mhi  have  pntlle<l  the  qtifs- 
1  «  a:s«<r.;;  ibeniM»Ue**,  by  tlifir  own  laws;  it  wi»uld  have  lieen  the  la^t 
*r  Bc  cndT  ail  th«  rinnimHtaiireA  uf  tlii>  ca»e,  thev  wnuld  have  thou;;ht 
''  •■•'  *!■?*  br»iujhi  i:  l^'fiire  the  Srotii.-^h  court.  The  (iij»<»ii"?*,  acrordini; 
!o  ■tnr!Iman*i.  aa«i:rne«l  the  fcll'«win';  reaxon  f»r  prolon^nrnj  tlieir  stay  in 
'{^•^•^  ■•They  rndeav/iurpfl  tn  pr«ili»nif  the  trrni  lof  their  pil^rimsi^'t  )iy 
t^m'rt'x  'hat  thrir  return  home  uajt  prevftited  by  ^oMirrs.  Btatioiie<l  to 
-*'!T^pth^n.  and  by  wi-lunf;  tn  ImVe  it  bi'llcved  that  new  |Mirtied  of 
:  r^rr*  wrr^  to  leave  ihi  ir  ci»untry  e\ery  year,  otherwiite  their  land  would 
>•  ■»t>d#r»"i  !n«*  ly  barren." 

:^   quarrel   betw<*«'ii   thi*   Faan  and  the  Haillies,  for  t lie  (iifmtt  rroint,  in 

L*'*  rtm^-B   d'd  not.  in  all  firfiltabijity.  ari-e  from  this  liusiness.  but  most 

k-^T   M  fk^  Knjrli^h  ';ip*iiM  >'ilir\e.  fnnii  n»nje  nmrrin^v  li«tw«»en  ihew 

'■r-  ■••?•    Th^  *»^frttl«h  fiiji*!!**  Iik»»  the  two  llo-ii  -«.  have  h:ifl.  and  (or  nu:;ht 

4-.  «  t..  tiif  ri-ntrarv.  xuav  lisve  vrt,  iwn  ri^  at  kiMi'.<« — F:m  and  Baillii*. 

^ iho»n;h  the  ?aM4.fr<it:i  tin- iirominenl  |Mif*itii'n  which 

'*^  ^aTe  'always  rM-mpie*!  In  Sci>tti«h  hifttor}-.  have  been  the  only  kings 
&»  •»  *.o  tl-c  ifcoCtiah  public  ^eacrally. 
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This  curioiB  league  of  John  Faw  with  the  Scottish  king, 
who  acknowledges  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Gipsies 
within  his  kingdom,  was  of  Terr  short  duration.  Like  tiiat 
of  many  other  favoarites  of  princes^  the  credit  which  the 
*^  Earl  of  Little  Egypt*'  possessed  at  court  was,  the  succeed- 
ing year,  completelT  annihilated,  and  that  with  a  yengeance, 
as  will  appear  by  tlie  following  order  in  council.  The  Gip- 
sies, quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  publicly  bringing 
their  matters  of  dispute  before  the  government^  had,  per- 
haps, contributed  to  produce  an  enquiry  into  the  real  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  foreigners ;  Terifying  the  ancient 
adage,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
But  the  immediate  cause  assigned  for  the  sudden  change  of 
mind  in  the  king,  so  unfortunate  for  the  Gipsies,  is  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  following  tradition,  current  in  Fife : 

King  James  Y,  as  he  was  travelling  through  part  of  his 
dominions,  disguised  under  the  character  of  the  Gaberlunzie- 
man,  or  Guid-man  of  Ballangiegh,  prosecuting,  as  was  his 
custom,  his  low  and  vague  amours',  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals,  in  a  cave,  near 
Wemyss,  in  Fifeshire.  His  majesty  heartily  joined  in  their 
revels,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  scujQ9e  ensued,  wherein 
the  king  was  very  roughly  handled,  being  in  danger  of  his 
life.*  The  Gipsies,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was  none  of 
their  people,  and  considering  him  a  spy,  treated  him  with 
great  indignity.  Among  other  humiliating  insults,  they 
compelled  his  royal  majesty,  as  an  humble  servant  of  a  Tink- 
ler, to  carry  their  budgets  and  wallets  on  his  back,  for 
several  miles,  until  he  was  exhausted  ;  and  being  unable  to 

In  pcrasing  this  work,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  aboTe  men- 
tionea  docament  as  the  starting  point  of  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland ;  and  consider  the  (>ipsies  of  that  time  as  the  prc^nitors  of  all 
those  at  present  in  Scotland,  including  the  great  cncrease  of  the  body,  by 
the  mixture  of  the  white  blood  that  has  been  brought  within  their  com- 
munity. He  will  also  be  pleased  to  direst  liimseu  of  the  childish  preju- 
dices, acquired  in  tiie  nursery  and  in  general  literature,  against  the  name 
of  Gipsy ;  and  consider  that  there  are  people  in  Scotland,  occupying  some 
of  the  highest  positions  in  life,  who  are  Giofries;  not  Indeed  Gipsies  in  point 
of  purity  of  blood,  but  people  «  ho  have  Gipsy  blood  in  their  Teins,  and 
who  hold  themselves  to  be  Gipsies,  in  the  manner  which  I  have,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  explained  in  the  Preface,  and  will  more  fully  illustrate  in  my 
Disquitfition  on  the  Gipsies. — En. 

*  The  Gi))Rics  oFscit  ihat,  en  this  occasion,  the  king  attempted  to  take 
liberties  with  one  of  tlicir  women :  and  that  one  of  the  male  Gipsies 
**  came  crack  over  his  head  with  a  bottle." — £o. 
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prorootl  a  ^top  further,  lie  rank  under  his  load.  ITc  was 
liioii  ilianii.^!^  with  sKrorn  and  contempt  by  the  merciless 
<f  i|»-ii*4.  Boin?  oxaspcrate«I  at  their  cruel  and  contemptuous 
trt*atn]«*nt  of  his  sacred  pen«on,  and  having  seen  a  fair  spcci- 
in'^n  of  their  licentious  manner  of  life,  the  kin^  caused  an  order 
in  ci>uncil  immediateij  to  be  issued,  declaring  tliat,  if  three 
(iifisieTi  were  found  topfcther,  one  of  the  three  was  instantly 
to  lie  ceized,  and  forthwith  hanged  or  shot,  by  any  one  of 
liLi  maje^ty'H  subjects  that  chose  to  put  the  order  in  execution. 

Thi.4  tradition  is  noticed  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small,  in 
lii.4  antiquities  of  Fife,  in  the  following  words.  His  book 
rmine  into  my  hands  after  I  had  written  down  my  account 
of  the  tradition. 

**  But.  rarely,  this  would  be  the  last  tinker  that  ever  he 
would  dab  (a  knightV  If  we  may  judge  from  what  hap- 
fi^'wnl.  one  mieht  imaeino  he,  (James  V,)  would  be  heartily 
-irk  of  them,  (tinkers.)  lK?in>^  taken  prisoner  by  three  (if  them, 
ar.'i  rrtm|ip|led  to  stay  with  them  sovoral  days,  so  that  his 
ik<»l»h*s  lr>;-t  all  trace  of  him,  an<i  being  also  forced,  not  only 
t«»  h*ad  thf'ir  a.««<.  hut  likewise  to  assist  it  in  carrying  {Kirt  of 
tJie  (lannierH  !  At  len^rth  he  pr»t  an  opportunity,  when  they 
wfp'  U>u-ini»  in  a  house  at  the  cast  end  of  the  villatre  of 
Milnathort,  where  there  id  now  a  new  meeting-hous<*  built, 
when  he  was  left  on  the  preen  with  the  ass.  lie  contrived 
til  write,  wmc  way.  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  pave  a  Ikiv  lialf- 
a-rri»wn  to  niu  with  it  to  Falkland,  and  give  it  to  his  no- 
ble*:, intimating  that  the  guid-man  of  Ballangiegh  was  in  a 
stite  of  captivity.  After  they  grit  it,  and  knew  where  he 
wa-.  they  were  not  long  in  lieing  with  him.  although  it  was 
f'llly  ten  mih-«  they  had  to  ride.  Whenever  he  got  ussi?»t- 
afM-e.  he  i-au'Cil  two  of  the  tinkers,  that  were  most  harsili 
a'.'i  -«*vi.Tt.'  to  him.  to  Ih*  hanged  iinnicdiuti'ly.  and  let  tlitj 
ri.ir'l  on«\  that  wa.s  mor^t  favourable  to  him,  iro  free.  They 
viT**  haiigfrti  a  little  Hiuth-wc^t  of  the  \ilhige,  at  a  phu-c 
wiiirh.  from  the  rirciiniHiantv.  is  called  tlitt  Gal  low-hill  to 
llii*  ilav.  The  two  !-ke|«.*ton''  were  latelv  foun«l  after  the 
di\l«ion  of  the  comnioiitv  that  P'<'i'UtIy  t*Mik  jilarc.  lleaJHi, 
aftrr  this  time.  uui»\r  a  l;iw,  iliat  wIhmh'Vit  three  tinkers,  or 
tii|r*iej,  were  Criund  ir«»iiiir  t«fir«'tlier.  two  of  them  shouM  lio 
hanged,  and  the  third  .*rt  at  liltertv."* 

*  T-vairi  Rumaa  ABiit|aiti#>«  uf  Fife,  pt^  'iH5  ami  3H»*.     HdaII  aUo  m- 
oov^  a  M«ff  eowiMMd  on  Jmbm  V  dabbioif  •  linker  •  knight 
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The  following  order  in  council  is,  perhaps,  the  one  tc 
which  this  tradition  alludes : 

"  Act  of  the  lords  of  council  respecting  John  Faw,  Ac., 
June  6,  1541.  The  which  day  anent  the  complaint  given 
by  John  Faw  and  his  brother,  and  Sebastiane  I^ow, 
Egyptians,  to  the  King's  grace,  ilk  ane  plenizeand  .... 
upon  other  and  divers  faults  and  iiyuries ;  and  that  it  is 
agreed  among  them  to  pass  home,  and  have  the  same  decid* 
ed  before  the  Duke  of  Egypt*  The  lords  of  council,  being 
advised  with<the  points  of  the  said  complaints,  and  under- 
standing perfectly  the  great  thefts  and  slkaitAs  (hurts)  done 
by  the  said  Egyptians  upon  our  sovereign  lord's  lieges,  where- 
ever  they  come  or  resort,  ordain  letters  to  be  direct^  to  the 
provosts  and  baillies  of  Edinburgh,  St  Johnstown  (Perth), 
Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Elgin,  Forres, 
and  Inverness;  and  to  the  sheriffs  of  Edinburgh,  Fife, 
Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Elgin  ana  Forres, 
Banff,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  and  all  other  sheriffs,  Stewarts, 
provosts  and  baillies,  where  it  happens  the  said  Egyptians  to 
resort.t  To  command  and  charge  them,  by  open  proclama- 
tion, at  the  market  crosses  of  the  head  burghs  of  the  sher- 
iffdoms, to  depart  forth  of  this  realm,  with  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  companies,  within  xxx  days  after  they  be  charged 
thereto,  under  the  pain  of  death  ;  notwithstanding  any 
other  letters  or  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  king  s 
grace,  because  his  grace,  with  the  advice  of  the  lords,  has 
discharged  the  same  for  the  causes  aforesaid  :  with  certifi- 
cation that  if  they  be  found  in  this  realm,  the  said  xxx  days 
being  past,  they  shall  be  taken  and  put  to  death."): 

This  sharp  order  in  council  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
edict  banishing  the  Gipsies  as  a  whole  people — men,  women, 

*  It  wonid  seem  that  John  Faw  had  become  friffhtened  at  the  mishap  of  one 
of  his  folk  "  coming  crock  over  the  king's  heaa  with  a  bottle,"  and  that,  to 
pacify  his  majesty,  he  had  at  once  gone  before  him,  and  informed  him  tiiat 
ne  had  prevailed  on  his  "  rebellious  snbjeots "  topoM hanut  and  have  the 
matter  in  dispute  decided  by  the  Dnke  of  EgifpL  Thia  wonld,  so  far,  satisfy 
the  king ;  but  to  make  sure  of  Retting  rid  of  his  troublesome  tisitors,  he 
issued  his  commands  to  the  Tanons  authorities  to  see  that  they  really  did 
leave  the  country. — Ed. 

f  It  would  appear,  from  the  mention  that  is  made  here  of  the  authoritief 
of  BO  many  towns  and  counties,  "  where  it  happens  the  said  Egyptians  tc 
reeort,"  that  the  race  was  scattered  over  all  Scotland  at  this  time,  and  that 
it  most  have  been  numerous. — Ed. 

X  M.  S.  Act.  Dom.  Con.  toL  16,  fol  166.— ^{odbtfOMfc  MagwsM. 
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MiAildwn    lkoi8coflMid>   Bat tbe kiaf , wImu, aooord- 

d  MnoMlfy  10  daepl^r  atended,  d jiBg 
V  (IMS)  a  Mir  ragn  brooght  new 
l5  liw  deoMneed  vmderen.*  Thejraeeai  tobaye 
'AmmUnmti^  recover  tiieir  credit  with  tlie  noceeding 
noMt ;  Cir,  te  l&U,  Oe  wot  wUeh  pened  the  pri?r 
■I  15Mt  findM  a  nrtof  k^^oe  with  '^Jofao  Faw,  Lord 
aad  led  ef  Little  IBmi!"  was  reaewed  by  Hamilton,  Earl 
ctJkrmm,  ihm  B^gafi  daring  Ae  minoritj  of  Qneen  Mary. 
McLawia,  b^  hie  eriaiaal  triali»  when  apeaking  of  Jolm 
Faw,  gnelAr  caUe  hin  r  tiiie  peer.''  '^  iWe  ia  a  writ.'' 
«JB  M^ "  01  the  suae  tenor  in  feraor  of  this  peer  from  Qoeea 

loeerd.  2S  April,  1568 ;  and  8  AprU,  1654,  he 
farthealaaghterofNinianSinalL''  In  Black- 
no  it  ia  aantioMd  that*'  Andro  Faw^Oaptain 
of  the  rgj|iiieaa,t  and  twelvoof  bia  gaw  q^fied  by  name, 
id  aMauaaion  lor  the  ahoghter  of  lluiaa  SoMilvOoni- 
withia  the  town  of  linton,  in  the  month  of  Ifarch 
ht  by  paal  ■poaaaddealy.''  Tbia  appeara  to  be  the  alai4;h- 
ler  «a  wMA  MeLanria  aDadea.  The  foUowii^  are  the 
namaaaftheae  thirteea  Oipaiea:  **  Andro  Faw,  captain  of 
the  Ifgjiiihai^  OeoiBa  Faw,  Bobert  Fktw,  and  Anthony  Faw, 
hie  aaM^  fahane  Faw,  Andrew  Oeoive  Nidioab,  Oeorge 
r^ehaatiaae  Coirae^  George  Colyne,  J  ulie  Oolyne^  Johnne 
Coiyaa^  Jaana  Haw,  Jobime  Browne,  and  George  Browne, 
Emlinaau* 

jrram  the  ediei  abore  mentioned,  it  ia  erident  that  the 
tijpajaa  in  Seatbad,  at  that  time,  were  allowed  to  pnniah  the 

of  thair  own  tribe,  aooording  to  thair  own 


•  ft  !■  fwifcctfy  tiMmA  tfc»t  Um  MTwedeoM  of  iftmM  T  igaiMt  the 
rjiftimmmm  a—  the  pmwimak  lawdi  aPodad  to,  om\mg  to  th>  drewntinm 
lk«  gMud  alUr  kto  dMtli.  ud  tbe  GipciM  reeoT«rfaig  their 
m  moemmt,    Apwt  fron  what  the  GiptiM  theweelYae  mj 
tfct  orflMfy  tiMBtlM  OMT  he  aMnmed  to  be  wen  iraadea. 
le  OB  the  HQeet  of  the  fMill  oflhted  to  the 
reply,  ttei Ihey  did boI kaoir.froM  Ui hoTtaf 
gheahMgwf,thetUwntheklag;  ea  escaee  which  the  oovrt. 
iT^plMod hatlta,  wodm  pnhaUj  reoelTCL    Bat U 
m  Flaw  would  dedare  that  the  cvlltr  partite  were 
he  wee  deriroM  to  ealch,  aad  tahe  heaM  with  Urn  to 


lopl!    Wa  Gtoey  Uae  Mtaw  to  have  lioeB  a  neater  of  dipkwiaey.-— Eai. 

t  &  GifV  clU  were  paitlal  to  the  Utle  oT  GSaptala ;  arldas,  I  mppoee. 

Ir  MHaJmdera  01  brge  baade  of  yooBf  taea  enplojed  la  theft 


^mf~llM  Spala,  tadi  GIjmj  chSelb,  acoordiaf  to  llr.  wnow,  mh 
of  CoaBla.<~£o.] 
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peculiar  laws,  customs  and  usages,  without  molestation.  And 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ministers  of  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  would  have  suffered  their  sovereigns  to  be 
so  much  imposed  on,  as  to  allow  them  to  put  their  names  to 
public  documents,  styling  poor  and  miserable  wretches,  as 
we  at  the  present  day  imagine  them  to  have  been,  "  Lords 
and  Earls  of  Little  Egypt."  Judging  from  the  accounts 
which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us,  of  tliegay  and  fash- 
ionable appearance  of  the  principal  Gipsies,  as  late  as  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  in 
my  account  of  the  Tweed-dale  bands,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  Anthonins  Clawino,  in  1506,  and  John  Faw,  in 
1540,  would  personally,  as  individuals,  that  is,  as  Oipsy 
Rajahs,*  have  a  very  respectable  and  imposing  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  And  besiaes,  John 
Faw  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  "'  divers  sums  of 
money,  jewels,  clothes  and  other  goods,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  ;"  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  liigh  rank  in  the  household  of  our  kings  had  fin- 
^red  the  cash  of  the  Gipsy  pilgrims.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  popular  and  uniform  tradition  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  Countess  of  Cassilis  was  seduced  from  her  duty 
to  her  lord,  and  carried  off  by  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Faa,  and  liis  band,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  seducer 
would  be  a  poor,  wretched,  beggarly  Tinkler,  such  as  many 
of  the  tribe  are  at  this  day.  If  a  handsome  person,  elegant 
apparel,  a  lively  disposition,  much  mirth  and  glee,  and  a  con- 
stant boasting  of  extraordinary  prowess,  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  ttie 
frail  countess,  these  qualities,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  would 
not  be  wanting  in  the  "  Gipsy  Laddie."  And,  moreover, 
John  Faw  bore,  on  paper  at  least,  as  high  a  title  as  her 
husband,  Lord  Cassilis,  from  whom  she  absconded.  It  is 
paid  the  individual  who  seduced  the  fair  lady  was  a  Sir 
John  Faw,  of  Dunbar,  her  former  sweetheart,  and  not  a 
Gipsy  ;  but  tradition  gives  no  account  of  a  Sir  John  Faw,  of 
Dunbar.f  The  Falls,  merchants,  at  Dunbar,  were  descended 
from  the  Gipsy  Faas  of  Yetholm. 

•  Rajah — ^The  ScottiBh  Gipsy  word  fop  a  chief,  gorernor,  or  prince. 

\  The  author,  (Mr.  Finlay,)  who  claims  a  Sir  John  Faw,  of  Dunbar,  to 
hayc  been  the  person  who  carried  off  tlie  Countess  of  Cassilii,  gives  no  au- 
thority, as  a  writer  in  Blackwood  says,  in  support  of  his  ataertlon.  Nor 
does  he  accoun/  for  a  person  of  that  name  being  any  other  than  a  Oipey. 
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It  in  pretty  clear  that  the  Gipsies  remained  in  Scotland, 
with  little  molestation,  from  1506  till  1579 — the  year  in 
which  James  VI  took  the  government  into  his  own  hand.^, 
lioine  a  ficriod  of  about  peventy-thrcc  years,  during  wliich 
time  thci^e  wanderers  roamed  up  and  down  the  kingdom, 
without  receiving  any  check  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
«bort  period — probably  about  one  year — in  which  the  severe 
order  of  Jamca  V  remained  in  force,  and  which,  in  all  pro- 
lability,  expired  with  the  king.* 

The  civil  and  religious  contests  in  which  the  nation  had 
^p«*en  long  engaged,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  produced  numerous  swarms  of  banditti,  who  commi^ 
ted  outrages  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  slighter  de- 
predations of  the  Gipsy  bands,  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  and 
t»lnodr  fluarrols  of  tne'  diflferent  factions  that  generally  pre- 
vaileii  tiiroughout  the  kingdom,  would  attract  but  little  at- 
tention, and  the  Gifisies  would  thereby  escape  the  punishment 
whirh  their  actions  merited.  But  the  government  being 
iTH»re  firmly  establishedt  by  the  union  of  the  difierent  parties 
«:.•!  «ii.-tract'-(l  the  country,  and  the  king  assuming  the  su- 
yrrine  authority,  which  all  acknowledged,  vigorous  measures 
wf-re  adopted  for  suppressing  the  excess  of  strolling  vaga- 
U»n«l4  of  every  description.  In  the  very  year  the  king  was 
T*bu*'-<i  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  law  was  passed,  *'  For  punish- 
Ti.'-nt  of  strong  and  idle  Ijeggars,  and  relief  of  the  poor  and 

::i.|#itent." 

.\LMiii.«t  the  Cfipsies  this  sweeping  statute  is  |)articularly 
.iin-^t'-tfl.  for  they  are  named,  and  some  of  their  practices 
!->:nl«*<il  out.  in  the  following  {lassage  :  "  And  that  it  may  be 


•{.  till*  k«  Kut  an  InitAnrr  of  the  ifi^nnrance  and  preiudico  of  people  |i;«^ 
:•<*»..-.  lA  nv"nl  to  the  c;i|rtleif.     'llie  tniilitiiin  of  the  hrro  being  a  (iipHV, 
.  ^^T'  :r.^  «ith   arnoni;  tin*  Kn{;1i«U  i'lpfie:*.  who  evi*ii  ^vf  rae  the  iianie 
'  :*.'  L»ir.     Jiihn  Faw.  in  all  pruhaMllty  the  klni;  of  the  (•ipflifn.  whocar- 

•  •vj  rptf  ibe  ci-nn'ra*,  nii:;ht  n*a<mnaiily  Im*  a>*fftinieii  to  havi*  tH*en.  in  iioint 
i  ^    .  a:,  'fi.  nn  a  |*ar  with  her,  who.  in  that  rfrt)i«>ct.  Wduhi  mit.  in  all  i»ri»- 

l**    ?tr,  ri»e  ahore  the  m'lat  huint>h*  Sttitcli  cow  milker  at  the  prew-ntduy, 

•  iia:!.«-r  her  fwracMial  liearinK  nii^^ht  have  l»oen. — Kit. 

*  Iionatf  tlieae  wvcnty -three  year.-t  of  pence,  the  ftipBlea  in  Sciithirul 
£•£•-  Ikavc  maltiplied  pruill|poufl]y,  and.  in  aU  pn>bal>ilitv.  drawn  much  of 
V  •  aacive  l>lobd  into  their  body.  Not  being,  at  that  time,  a  |iroacribed 
'vv.  t«t.  o«  the  coatrary.  honoured  bv  league*  and  corenanu  with  tlie 
t^  kimarlf.  the  ignorant  public  generally  would  have  few  «if  thoae  olijec- 
i*M  lA  iaIenMrrj  with  then,  wbieh  they  have  had  in  aubiwqiient  tiuied. 
TVe  Thirriir  kaMu  of  the  Glpaiee  would  prore  no  bar  to  furh  connectiona, 
m  iht  Ijaittiah  pMpU  wtrt  accuatomed  to  thieving  of  all  kiada.^£n. 
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known  what  manner  of  persons  arc  meant  to  be  Btrong  and 
idle  beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  worthy  of  tlie  punishment 
before  s|jeoified,  it  is  declared  that  all  idle  persons  going 
about  the  country  of  this  realm,  using  subtle,  crafty  and  un- 
lawful plays — as  jugglery,  fast-and-loose,  and  such  others,  the 
idle  iXK)plc  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  or  any  other  tliat 
fancy  tliemselves  to  have  knowledge  of  prophecy,  charming, 
or  otlier  abused  sciences,  Avhereby  they  persuade  the  people 
that  they  can  tell  their  weirds,  deaths,  and  fortunes,  and 
such  other  fantastical  imaginations.''*  And  the  following  is 
the  mode  prescribed  for  punishing  the  Gipsies,  and  the  other 
offenders  associated  witli  them  in  this  act  of  parliament: 
'*  That  such  as  make  themselves  fools  and  are  bairdsj  (strol- 
ling rhymei*s,)  or  other  such  like  runners  about,  being  appre- 
hended, shall  be  put  in  the  king's  ward,  or  irons,  so  long  as 
they  have  any  goods  of  their  own  to  live  on,  and  if  they  have 
not  whei-eupou  to  live  of  tlteir  own,  that  their  ears  be  nailed 
tc*  the  trou  or  other  tree,  and  cut  off,  and  (themselves)  ban- 
ished the  country  ;  nnd  if  tliercafter  they  be  found  again, 
that  they  be  hanged."t 

This  statute  was  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  12th  par- 
liament of  James  VI,  ca|).  147, 5th  June,  1592,  wherein  the 
incorrigible  Gipsies  arc  again  referred  to  :  "  And  for  tlie 
better  trial  of  common  somers  (forcible  obtruders,)  vaga- 
bonds, and  masterful  beggars,  fancied  fools,  and  counterfeit 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  still  pro- 
served  till  they  be  compelled  to  settle  at  some  certain 
dwelling,   or  bo   expelled   forth   of  the   country,    &c." 
The  next  law  in  which  the  Gipsies  are  mentioned,  with 
other  vagabonds,  was  passed  in  the  15th  parliament  of  the 
same  reign,  19th  December,  1597,  entitled, "  Strong  bqt- 
gars,  vagabonds,  and  Egyptians  should  be  punished."    The 
statute  itself  reads  as  follows  :  **  Our  sovereign  lord  and  es- 
tates of  parliament  ratify  and  approve  the  acts  of  parliament 

*  In  this  act  of  parliament  are  denounced,  along  with  the  Gipsies,  "all 
minstrelft,  M)n^ters,  and  tale-tellers,  not  avowed  by  special  licence  rf  some 
of  the  lords  of  parliament  or  great  barons,  or  by  the  high  barg^  and 
cities,  for  their  common  minstrels.'*  "  All  vagabond  teholmt  (/)  of  the  iioi> 
versities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  not  licenced  by  the  rector 
and  dean  of  faculty  to  ask  alitni.**  It  would  seem,  from  this  jast  extract, 
that  the  Scottish  Universities  granted  diplomas  to  their  students  to  beg  1 
The  liipsies  were  associated  or  classed  with  good  company  at  this  time. 
But  beggar  students,  or  student-beggars,  were  common  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  during  that  age. — Ed. 

f  Glendook's  Scots  Acts,  James  VI,  6th  Par.  cap.  7i— 20th  Oct  1579. 
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Iliads  before,  a^inst  strong  and  idle  beggars,  vogabonda, 
an«l  Egrptian^/'  vitli  tliis  addition  :  "  That  strong  beggara 
and  their  children  \)C  employed  in  common  works,  and  their 
:=«^vice  mentioned  in  the  said  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year 
'»f  God,  1579,  to  Ik?  prorogate  in  during  their  life  times,  4c."* 
All  the  foregoing  laws  were  again  ratified  and  enforced 
tv  another  act,  in  the  same  reign,  15th  Noveml»er,  1600. 
Tlie  following  extract  will  serve  to  give  some  explanation 
i.ow  these  statutes  were  neglected,  and  seldom  put  in  force  : 
'  And  how  the  said  acts  have  received  little  or  no  effect  or 
«'xecutinn.  by  the  oversight  and  negligence  of  the  persons 
wiio  were  nominated  justices  and  commissioners,  for  patting 
*.*i  th<*  said  acta  to  full  and  due  execution,  so  that  the  strong 
und  idle  beggars,  being  for  the  most  part  thieves,  bairda^ 

-tmlling  rhymers.)  and  counterfeit  Ufmncra,  (scoundrels,) 
1:  viiiir  most  insolently  and  ungodly,  without  marriage  or  bap- 
x.im,  arc  suffered  to  vaiy  and  wander  throughout  the  whole 
toantnr.'*t  **  But,'' says  Baron  Hume,  "  all  ordinary  means 
i.A\'mg[  proved  insufficient  to  restrain  so  numerous  and  so 
sturdy  a  crow,  the  privy  council  at  length,  in  Juue,  IGOtl, 
-it€-r»*  iininred  to  venture  on  the  more  effectual  expedient, 

r*i-rimmonded  by  the  example  of  some  other  realm.)  of  at 
'  fttf  firderinir  the  whole  race  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  a  cer- 
'a:n  ilay.  and  never  to  return  under  tlic  \mu  of  death.^  A 
:-«-  y«Mr-i  afu«r.  this  pn>chiniation  was  converted  into  per- 

*  ?'r  tIi»  Al*>i\r,  An>]   iiiihiHi]iiont  tttiitiiti*'*.   in  the  rfififii  of  .lames  VT, 
'    •(  artl  aiih-nMiiteni  miiflit  nppn'lifml.  unci  put  to  lalM>ur.  all  Ta^boiidii 

K--i  Mvniy  \mfjgmr*.''  Tliv  tratb  ia,  tli«.fK*  kuliiapped  individuals  and  their 
.irwxt  mvrv  tamdv  ftUvr.4  uf  to  thtfM*  lua^ter^.     The  collicra  were  einaDci> 

-4i .-:  jc^.\  aiihin  thene  fifty  \ear4.     It  ha.4  Ihth  iitato«l  to  me  that  some  of 

-  '  l!.»r«  in  the   I««»thiaii'<i  arr  of  Itijwy  oxtrftrtion.     [<>iir  author  mij^ht 

■ttr  «i«l  ft'ipnMs:  for  (K-inj;  "  of  <ii|My  I'Xtrartion,"  and  "  (fi|«icfl,"  are  ez- 

--««*ia«  «{«iir  »yDODViuuu<i.  iH>twith«iaudiiiK  the  a|iplicatiun  by  tlie  |iuhUo 

(  •:^  ia:srrtvrro  lo  theiU'ire  uri^tnal  kinil  of  (iipAifs  only. — Ei»,] 

*  If  FVu*h*r  <if  Salt4»un  Im*  r«jrr(*4-t.  wlirn  he  states  thar.  in  his  time,  whieh 
VA*  «^««u<  ik«*  roH  fif  the  1  ith  rrniary.  th<>re  wi*re  two  hundri^l  thouaaml 
:•-{.•'.    ai-'Ot  ime4tiih*Jtthv  wb<»le  |Mitiulation.)  heRipnt;  fnim  dour  to  door 

*^  jt  mtA,  it  wi»uld  b«  a  ta«k  <*f  do  littli*  didiculty.  fur  thiMe  in  powur.  to 
'.    f    r- Ike  laws  apiinvt  the  fiip^ie^,  and  %'a^itlM»mIs  p>neranv.     Thu 

•  *r  r  '/   l*r    Pmnicuick'n  hif^tfiry  of  Twinfl.dale,  thinks   Fl«'trh«»rn  is  an 
•^^hMr^mi  picture.     S'^nH*  are  of  opinion  tliut.  wlifn  he  made  his  state^ 

-.«'■.  Sc  i»r:u>i«^l  thr  p^-atrr  |Mirt  uf  tin*  inhaliiaiitii  of  ihi.'  S(*<ittish  Httnlcr, 
^:  Lw.  'h  9^  .n  :he  U'lrlli  uf  "^■otlnuil ,  fur.  h"  «:i'.<i.  tlic  HiLchl.indM  "  wan  an 
.i*«.4ft»:.LU  aourvr  'jf  lM>;j:tpir«."  mitl   wi-fie«l  tti.»it  bunditii  traasplanted 

•  *^  Mjw  rfjotry,  and  tf>  people  the  IlitflilamU  fmm  hfnce. 

I  TVe  fweopdt  i»  wkicli  liiia  order  is  cuiitiiiiieJ  are  iuet. 
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petual  law,  by  statute  1609,  cap.  13,  with  this  farther  conve- 
nient, but  very  severe,  provision  toward  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  order,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  condemn 
and  execute  them  to  the  death,  upon  proof  made  of  the  single 
fact  '  that  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and  holden  Egyp- 
tians' !"  As  this  is  the  only  statute  exclusively  relating  to, 
and  denouncing,  the  Gipsies,  I  shall  give  it  at  length. 

''  13.  Act  anent  the  Egyptians.  Our  sovereign  lord  and 
estates  of  parliament  ratiry,  approve,  and  perpetually  con- 
firm the  act  of  secret  council,  made  in  the  montn  of  June  or 
tliercby,  1603  years,  and  proclamation  following  Uiereupon, 
commanding  the  vagabonds,  Aomerff  (forcible  obtruders),  and 
common  thieves,  commonly  called  Egyptians,  to  pass  forth 
of  this  kingdom,  and  remain  perpetually  forth  thereof,  and 
never  to  return  within  the  same,  under  pain  of  death  ;  and 
that  the  same  have  force  and  execution  after  the  first  day 
of  August  next  to  come.  After  the  which  time,  if  any  of 
the  said  vagabonds,  called  Egyptians,  as  well  women  as 
men,  shall  be  found  within  this  kingdom,  or  any  part  there- 
of, it  shall  be  lawful  to  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  or 
any  one  of  them,  to  cause  take,  apprehend,  imprison,  and 
execute  to  death  the  said  Egyptians,  cither  men  or  women, 
as  common,  notorious,  and  condemned  thieves,  by  one  assize 
only  to  be  tried,  that  they  are  called,  known,  repute  and 
holden  Egyptians :  In  the  which  cause,  whosoever  of  the 
assize  happen  to  denge  (exculpate)  any  of  the  aforesaid 
Egvptians  pannellcd,  as  said  is,  shall  be  pursued,  handled 
and  censured  as  committers  of  wilful  error  :  And  whoever 
shall,  any  time  thereafter,  reset,  receive,  supply,  or  entertain 
any  of  the  said  Egyptians,  either  men  or  women,  shall  lose 
their  escheat,  and  be  warded  at  the  judge's  will :  And  that 
the  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  in  whose  bounds  they  shall  pub- 
licly and  avowedly  resort  and  remain,  be  called  before  tlie 
lords  of  his  hidiness'  secret  council,  and  severely  censured 
and  punished  for  their  negligence  in  execution  of  this  act : 
Discnarging  all  letters,  protections,  and  warrants  whatsoever, 
purchased  by  the  said  Egyptians,  or  any  of  them,  from  his 
majesty  or  lords  of  secret  council,  for  their  remaining  within 
this  realm,  as  surreptitiously  and  deceitfully  obtained  by 
their  knowledge :  Annulling  also  all  warrants  purchasea, 
or  hereafter  to  be  purchased,  by  any  subject  of  whatsoever 
rank  within  this  kingdom,  for  their  reset,  entertaining,  or 
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doing  any  manner  of  favoar  to  the  said  Egyptians,  at  any 
time  after  the  £^id  lin<t  day  of  August  next  to  come,  for  now 
and  ever."*  In  a  subsequent  enactment,  in  1617,  appoint- 
ing jofitices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  the  destmction  of 
the  proscribed  Egj'ptians  is  particularly  enjoined,  in  defin- 
ing the  different  duties  of  the  magistrates  and  their  peace 
offi'^rs.t 

But  so  little  respected  was  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  1612,  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Gipsy  act,  his  majesty  was  under  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  clan  Scott,  and  their 
friends,  by  which  the  clan  bound  themselves  "  to  give  up  all 
l«nds  of  friend^hip,  kindness,  oversight,  maintenance  or  as- 
surance, if  any  we  have,  with  common  thieves  and  broken 
claL«,  ^c/'  It  is  certain  there  would  be  many  bonds  of  the 
fame  nature  with  other  turbulent  clans  throughout  the  king- 
d<im.  That  Scotchmen  of  respectability  and  influence  pro- 
tr<ied  tlie  Giptfie^,  and  afforded  them  shelter  on  their  lands, 
after  tlic  promulgation  of  the  cruel  statute  of  1609,  is  mani- 
i^x  from  the  following  passages,  which  I  extract  from  Black- 
vo^kJ*:!  Magazine,  for  1817  ;  the  conductor  of  which  seems 
To  have  been  careful  in  examining  the  public  records  for  the 
documents  quoted  by  him  ;  having  l)cen  guided  in  his  re- 
K-ar*4irs!.  I  iK'lieve,  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

^  In  Fcbruar}*,  1615,  we  fnid  a  remission  under  the  privy 
^<aL  pranttvl  to  William  Auchlerlony,  of  Cayrine,  for  re- 
-^'tcing  of  John  Faw  and  his  followers.^  On  the  14th  July, 
1616.  the  sheriff  of  Forfar  is  Ecverely  reprimanded  for  delay- 
inr  to  oxpcuto  some  Cti|>sie?,  who  had  l>cen  taken  within  his 
j'.n«diction.  and  for  troubling  the  council  with  petitions  in 
!.^Hr  liehair.  In  November  following  appears  a  proclama- 
ijftn  airain^t  Eg}'ptians  and  tlioir  resetters.  In  December, 
1619,  we  find  another  proclamation  against  resetters  of  them  ; 

•  fflcnH'iok'i  Scntn  Aot.  \  IK 

t  Tb*  BAlnrv  oC  til  10  rrime  in  Sci»tch  law  is  fully  PX|iUinei]  in  the  follow- 
er ritrwn  fri<fn  ihr  nrii^nal,  which  also  aitiwars  rtirii^us  in  other  rr9|icctii. 
^  M|p«nt«>d  *'  pro  rccqitione.  ■aiiportatione.  vt  <l('tentione  RUpra 

dt  Bdmadie.  ci  infra  eini  habitAtionii  domnm,  aUnq.  cdificia 

J^unwMS  /'tf//,  KtkivfnM,  lU  Kj/ipiiam,  ciutq.  uxor  is.  puennrnm.  Mr- 

i".*^  rt  — toHnf rimm ;  Ncenon  pro  minbtmndo  Iptig  cibuin.  potooi.  peca- 

iMi  fciapiriiiM.  aliaq.  nccMMria.  qoncanq.  tempore  Tel  occni>l«>ne  preteriu, 

^*tn  acta  fko#tri  rariiamcBtl  vel  iKreti  concihi.  Ttrl  contra  quccnaq.  Iqita, 

ft^  mti^  aat  c««iaritDti«MiM  haiua  no4tri  n%u\  Scotia  in  eobtrarium  lacta. 

MCfvti  slgmi  TcJ.  Ixxriil,  hi  291.  i:UcLitoo«r»  MnffaMh$.^E9, 
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in  April,  1620,  another  proclamation  of  the  same  kind,  and 
in  July,  1620,  a  commission  against  resetters,  all  with  very 
severe'  penalties.  The  nature  of  these  acUs  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from  that  of  the  4th 
July,  1616,  which  also  very  well  explains  the  way  in  which 
the  Gipsies  contrived  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  coun- 
try, in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  extir- 
pate them."  "  It  is  of  truth  that  the  thieves  and  Kmmers 
(scoundrels],  aforesaid,  having  for  some  short  space  after  the 
said  act  of  parliament,  (1609,)  .  .  .  dispersed  them- 
selves in  certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  the  country.  . 
they  were  not  known  to  wander  abroad  in  troops  and  com- 
panies, according  to  their  accustomed  manner,  yet,  shortly 
thereafter,  finding  that  the  said  act  of  parliament  was  neg- 
lected, and  that  no  enquiry  nor  •  •  .  was  made  for 
them,  they  began  to  take  new  breath  and  courage,  and  .  . 
unite  themselves  in  infamous  companies  and  societies,  under 
.  .  .  .  commanders,  and  continually  since  then  have  re- 
mained within  the  country, , committing  as  well  open  and 
avowed  rie(fis  (robberies)  in  all  parts  ....  murden?, 
.  .  .  pkinc  stouthe  (common  theft,)  and  pickery,  where 
they  may  not  be  mastered  ;  and  they  do  shamefully  and  mis- 
chievously abuse  the  simple  and  ignorant  people,  by  telling 
fortunes,  and  using  charms,  and  a  number  of  juggling  tricks 
and  falseties,  unworthy  to  be  heard  of  iu  a  country  subject 
to  religion,  law,  and  justice  ;  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
remain  within  the  country,  and  to  continue  in  their  thievish 
and  juggling  tricks  and  falseties,  not  only  through  default 
of  the  execution  of  tiie  said  act  of  parliament,  but,  what  is 
worse,  that  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  whom 
some  outwardly  pretend  to  be  famous  and  unspotted  gentle- 
men, have  given  and  give  open  and  avowed  protection,  reset, 
supply  and  maintainance,  upon  their  grounds  and  lands,  to 
the  said  vagabonds,  sorncra^  (forcible  obtruders^  and  con- 
demned thieves  and  limmera,  (scoundrels,)  and  suffer  them  to 
remain  days,  weeks,  and  months  together  thereupon,  without 
controulment,  and  with  connivance  and  oversight,  Ac."  **  So 
they  do  leave  a  foul,  infamous,  and  ignominious  spot  upon 
them,  their  houses,  and  posterity,  that  they  are  patrons  to 
thieves  and  limniers,  (scoundrels,)''  &c.* 

*  Tbe  same  state  of  things  existed  in  Spain.    Charles  II,  passed  a  law 
on  the  12th  June,  1695,  the  16th  article  of  which,  as  fi^Ten  by  Mr.  Borrow, 
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Fiom  their  first  arrival  in  the  conn  try  till  1579.  the  Gip- 
sies, as  already  neationed,  appear  to  have  lieen  treated  as  a 
Feparate  people,  obser^-ing  their  own  laws  and  eastoms.  In 
the  vear  1587.  sueh  was  the  state  of  soeietv  in  Scotland, 
tliat  laws  were  jwissed  hy  James  VI.  compelling  all  the 
haroiiial  proprietors  of  ]and}>.  chiefs  and  captains  of  clans, 
on  the  ftirders  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  find  pledges 
and  sf^trurities  for  the  j^eaceablc  c^Miduct  of  their  retainers, 
tenants,  clansmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  their  res|>ective 
folates  and  districts.*  In  the  same  parliament  another  act 
m  .'tj*  passed,  allowing  vagal)onds  and  broken  and  nnpledgeil 
nH'n  to  produce  pledges  and  securities  ff)r  their  good  con- 
duct. The  Oi|«ies,  under  those  statutes,  would  remain  nn- 
nnflested.  as  they  would  readily  find  protection  by  becoming, 
miniinally,  clansmen,  and  assuming  the  surnames,  of  thoso 
rhifftains  and  noblemen  who  were  willing  and  able  to  aiford 
t^H-m  protection.t  Indce<l,  the  act  allowing  vagalK>nds  to 
£ud  f^uretics  would  include  the  Gii>sy  bands,  for,  about  this 

•QArtJi  "  An^l  becauHC  vc  undent«nd  that  the  rontiDoanro  of  thone  who 
a*«^  eallitl  ditann*  has  ili'ii^ndtNl  on  the  favour,  pnttectiim,  and  oiwiatanee 
«hich  Th#y  have  exjw»'ncf»d  frmn  non*«>n!*of  i/ir/rrrwf  4/a/iowJi,  wo  do  ordain 
f  •!  «iK.>.nii>vrr  a:;ain«t  whom  thall  bo  pru%'e«l  the  fart  of  havin*;.  Hlnce  tho 
rUi  i.f  the  |iultlicMtiiin  hereof,  favoured,  rec«*iTe<l,  or  aKaiitted  the  Mtd 
'jitAn*'*.  in  any  m.iLiifr  whatrvcr,  whether  within  their  AMif«r«  or  without, 
^^T^df'/  hf  If  n  utJtfr,  *\\vl\\  Ih*  Piihjei'ted  to  tliv  fine  of  ttix  thnuMind ducat*, 
ami  ir*«i  /•/*'•* iViw.  to  a  puuimhtnfnt  nf  trn  vr'trt  in  thf  fratfrt,*** 
.**:.>- k  Mm  •nartm^nt  woulii  Kurrly  |in>rf  that  the  (iipNioa  in  S|>Ain  wore 
—  T  y  fai'iur«^J  liy  thr  ^|lau>h  |eo|ilt>  generally,  even  two  ccnturicM  after 
r»^T  '■nienrtl  the  ciuiifry. 

T'*  r«:i*r^  In  whlrh  r::»y  Im>  attriliufod  thi«»  ti>1oratii>n,  even  enrrrtirn:!!*- 
r---'.  c4  il»«*  (ii|i«i*f)i.  an*  vari<»u«.  Amnn:^  th<-Hi*  rnuy  Im>  nientionrd  a  frar 
/  '^- «i  «c| ^.ent-ra  to  iM>ritiin  ainl  |in>)NTty,  tinkftiri:;,  tratTirkin:;  and  arnum'- 
r.'ft*  A.>i  rumi|iti<<n  '}U  till'  I'.irt  "ftiittM;  in  power.  Hiit  in  the  eharucler 
•^  *h»  (pi['«ii^  it*i'  f  Riav  Im'  foiinil  a  •;•  nTal  rnUMo  f»r  their  e-^capint;  th« 
^f-'Tta  'f  lb«-  !av«  pan^e^l  atrainnt  thi-tn.  vis,.  ukfrtUitt^.  The  term  dUano 
}.^    •««  larxjoaly  iii'idititil  in  ih**  Sjianirili  lani;iia:;e.  thun: 

..•-a--.    </'/»«y.  /*•'/' rir  ;  i ill nriillii,  «i  tittle  fri/iay  ;  li'ilAiunmo,   thtt  fiifmu 

'-«'*      *f".:ar— r  ■    /f•■/••^^■^^^  ,•  (lirani-ar,  fo   /tiit/ir,  entice  ;  itUmncrim,  vheeii- 

»-    As/.'rrv  .  Gitanarni'ntr,  in  a»iy,  iri/iNiH<7  manntr  ;  (titanatla,  btaH*ii*h- 

•-■•rf    mJke^ii  nn.  $edt9TM. — Kd. 

•  *f- ••■  M^Tf  IT  Han*  iMi  llii»  Uordor-*.  nfid  lU  rUn«  in  the  Ilif^hland^, 
*.    A|^M«r  to  hate  hail  rhiff*  and  rnptnin*  or<r  t)ii>ni      Thero  wen*  22 

•4r'«  A.  pr^';irict««r«  riiniicrto«|  with  tlie  ilorder^,  and   1<»(|  ronnerfrd  with 
-«  i!  jtiUard«.  bani^  in  a  roll,  who  were  likrwlir  on)en*d  to  find  ]  ledgea. 

*  h  •<i««^iai«-«  iia|ipi'nod.  wh<'n  an  Inti^mnl  qii-trn-l  \r»\  pla-^  tn  a  '-Ian. 
y0^aum%  k4  lUe  triiae  U  ft  llM'ir  chief,  nnd  ni.ite<|  i  !•*•»!  M.>l\efi  to  anal  her,  whuM 
XMa0  xh-y  AMBiacd  and  dmppril  tlieir  oriipnal  one. 
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period,  tlicy  seem  to  have  been  only  classed  with  our  own 
native  vagabonds,  moss-troopers,  Border  and  Highland 
thieves,  broken  elans  and  masterlees  men.  It  appears  by 
the  act  of  1609,  that  the  Gipsies  bad  even  purdiased  their 

f)rotection  from  the  government.    The  inhauitants  of  Scot- 
and  being  at  this  period  still  divided  into  clans,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Gipsies  from  the  laws 

{)a8scd  against  them.  The  clans  on  the  Borders  and  High- 
ands  were  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  warfare  with  one 
another  ;  and  frequently  several  of  the  clans  were  united  in 
opposition  to  the  regular  government  of  the  country,  to 
whose  mandates  they  paid  little  or  no  r^^d.  The  Gipsies 
had  no  settled  residence,  but  roamed  from  place  to  place 
over  the  whole  country ;  and  when  they  found  themselves 
in  danger  in  one  place,  they  had  no  more  to  do  but  remove 
into  the  district  inhabited  by  a  hostile  clan,  where  they 
would  immediately  find  protection.  Besides,  the  Bordei*ers 
and  Highlanders,  themselves  plunderers  and  thieves,  would 
not  be  very  active  in  apprehending  their  brother  thieves, 
the  Gipsies.  Even,  according  to  Holinshed,  **  the  poison  of 
theft  and  robbery  pervaded  almost  all  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tish community  about  this  period." 

The  excessive  severity  of  the  sanguinary  statnte  of  1609, 
and  the  unrelenting  manner  in  which  it  was  often  carried 
into  effect,  were  calculated  to  produce  a  great  outward 
change  on  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  Like  stags  selected  from  a 
herd  of  deer,  and  doomed  to  be  hunted  down  by  dogs,  these 
wanderers  were  now  singled  out,  and  separated  from  the 
community,  as  objects  to  whom  no  mercy  was  to  be  shown.* 
The  word  Egjrptian  would  never  be  allowed  to  escape  their 
lips  ;  not  a  syllable  of  tlieir  peculiar  speech  would  be  utttered, 
unless  in  the  midst  of  their  own  tribe.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  every  part  of  their  dress  by  whifSh  their  fra- 
ternity could  be  recognized,  would  be  carefully  discontinued. 
To  deceive  the  public,  they  would  also  conform  extemaUy 
to  some  of  the  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  observances,  anu 

*  The  reader  will  see  that  the  Gipsies,  at  this  time,  were  not  greater 
"  vagaboDdd*'  than  great  numbers  of  native  Scotch,  if  as  great.  Bat,  being 
strangers  in  the  couutr3%  sojourners  according  to  their  own  account,  the 
king  would  naturally  enough  luinish  them,  as  they  seem  always  to  hare 
been  saying  that  thev  were  about  leaving  for  "  their  own  country."  Their 
living  in  tents,  a  mode  of  life  so  different  from  that  of  the  natives,  would, 
of  itself,  make  them  obnoxious  to  the  king  personally. — Ed. 
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Other  castoms  of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  I  am  further  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  about  this  period,  and  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  these  bloody  enactments,  the  Gipsies 
would,  in  general,  assume  the  ordinary  christian  and  sur- 
names common  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  And  their  usual 
hairacity  pointed  out  to  them  tlie  advantages  arising  from 
taking  tlie  cognomens  of  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  kingdom,  whose  influence  would  aflbrd  them  ample 
nnicection,  as  adopted  members  of  their  i*C8pcctive  elans. 
In  mpport  of  mv  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  surnames  of 
the  (Gipsies  of  the  jiresent  day,  we  find  that  the  most  pre- 
\  ailing  names  among  them  are  those  of  the  most  influential 
of  uur  noble  families  of  Scotland  ;  such  as  Stewart,  Gk>rdon, 
Douglas,  Graham,  Ruthven,  Hamilton,  Drummond,  Kennedy, 
Cunningham,  Montgomerv,  Kerr,  Campbell,  Maxwell,  John- 
stone. Qgilvie,  MoI>onal({,  Robertson,  Grant,  Baillie,  Shaw, 
Rumet  Rrown,  Keith,  ^.*  If,  even  at  the  present  day, 
TOO  eoqaire  at  the  Gip^^ies  respecting  their  descent,  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  are  sprung 
from  a  bastard  son  of  this  or  that  noble  family,  or  other 
;^Tron  of  rank  and  influence,  of  their  own  surnamc.t  This 
jir«*tendt*il  connexion  with  families  of  high  rank  and  ])0wcr 
na-  sav<*«l  Homc  of  the  tribe  from  the  gallows  even  in  our  own 
fim»*.  The  numoi^,  however,  of  the  two  prinei|)al  families, 
Faw.  mow  Fan.)  and  Biiilyow.  (now  Haillic,)  api)ear  not  to 
Kav"  U-en  chunsred  hince  tlio  date  of  the  order  in  council  or 
l«*ainio  with  Jumo8  V,  in  the  year  1540,  as  l»oth  of  these 
.'•ant^  arc  inserted  in  that  document. 
I^ron  Hume,  on  t!ic  criminal  luw  of  Scotland,  gives  the 

•  T>.^  Ko^^tUh  OijiSiM  NAv  thut  nntive  namcA  were  a"Humod  l»y  tlieir 
rar»  la  ^ 4i%eqiirai*«  ol'  tlir  pruMTiptiiin  to  which  it  waji  RiilijiM'tccI  (tcrmnn 
I.  •  .1.^.  fta  Arrtiftl  in  AiiifricA.  rliiini;^,  nt  l«'a«il  miMlify.  tln'ir  tiiiiiic5  'Ihero 
■.—  B*ar. V  f<f  ihi'rn  who  ifii  iiiifiiT  the  namorf  i^f  >iiiiMi.  Milltr.  ami  Wa^r. 
z  '-^^  J-w«  frr«|iiriiily  lifar  iiaiiiiM  c*u.iitii<in  tn  thi'  uativo<i  of  tht*  (MUiitritft 
\\  wii.rti  tlM*_v  ar«  tn  N*  fiiiifi>l,  ari'i  fbi*iii<'t  tiif^,  at  the  |it«*?«riit  tin}-,  a**<*uiiiff 
'  *^r>£.aB  our*.  I  kn*>w  two  <irrfii;in  Jt'W)i.  nf  tho  name  tif  (uhi'ii.  whi> 
»  .'.••!  in  *-ro'ianfl.  <  *di'  nf  thi-tn.  whu  ham  a  |lri(•^t.  rriaini'it  tlie  orii^inal 
:  «-:.-  *  -1*.  the  >»lhvr.  whi>  WAfl  a  watchiiiukiT,  aiitiiinfil  thi*  naiiio  nf  t'owan, 
ti       \.    atn^ru'arlv  rn"U;;)i,  the  priest  staiil.  wii4  a  rurn  |itiiin  nf  Cohi'ri  — Ku. 

•  It  If  atatr*!  fir  l*a:*t*t.  in  hia  TravoN  in  11  unitary ,  tliat  liif  (ti|iBi(Hi  in 
'*<«a!ry  havr  a  prufnund  rt-^anl  fur  arirttiHTary  :  nriil  that  thfv  inra* 

*  ««.'t  t.Il '«  thai  c.a«%  In  th«  matt  iff  of  ri'lij^iouit  u|iiiiiona.  (rrrliiiiann 
•j;  ■  ••  moch  in  re:;anl  ti  the  (jiiMy'jt  tlej>iru  of  ^vUiu**  hidd  uf  a  ili»iiu- 
r>««^i  o2J  Rifti  to  put  oa  hia  per«on. — Ki». 
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following  account  of  some  of  the  trials  and  execntions  of 
the  Gipsies : 

"  The  statute  (1609)  annuls  at  the  tsame  time  all  proteetion 
and  warrants  purchased  by  the  Egyptians  from  liis  majeisty's 
privy  council,  for  their  remaining  wittiin  the  realm  :  as  also 
all  privileges  purchased  by  any  person  to  reset,  entertain,  or 
do  them  any  favour.  It  ap|)earfi,  indeed,  from  a  paper  in 
the  ap[)cndix  to  McLaurinV  Cases,  that  even  tiie  king's  ser- 
vants and  great  oSBcers  had  not  kept  their  hands  entirely 
pure  of  this  sort  of  treaty  with  the  Eg^tian  chiefe,  from 
wliom  some  supply  of  money  might  in  this  way  be  occasion- 
ally obtained. 

''Tho  first  Gipsies  that  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
statute,  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Faa,  who,  on  the 
31st  July,  1611,  were  sentenced  to  be  lumged.  They  had 
pleaded  upon  a  special  license  from  the  privy  council^  to 
abide  within  the  country  ;  but  this  appearing  to  be  clogged 
with  a  condition  of  finding  surety  for  their  appearance 
when  called  on,  and  their  surety  being  actually  at  the  horn, 
for  failure  to  present  themselves,  they  were  held  to  have  in- 
fringed the  terms  of  their  protection. 

"  The  next  trial  was  on  the  19th  and  24th  July,  1616,  in 
the  case  of  other  two  Foas  and  a  Baillie,  (whicli  seem  to 
have  been  noted  names  among  the  Gipsies  ;)  and  here  was 
started  tliat  plea  which  has  since  been  repeated  in  almost 
every  cose,  but  has  always  been  overruled,  viz :  that  the  act 
and  proclamation  were  temporary  ordinances,  and  applicable 
only  to  such  Egyptians  as  were  in  the  country  at  their  date. 
These  pannels,  upon  conviction,  were  ordered  by  the  privy 
council  to  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  1,000  merks,  to  leave 
Scotland  and  never  to  return  ;  and  having  failed  to  comply 
with  this  injunction,  they  were  in  consequence  condemned  to 
die. 

"  In  January,  1624,  follows  a  still  more  severe  example ; 
no  fewer  than  eight  men,  among  whom  Captain  John  f^aa 
and  other  five  of  the  name  of  Faa,  being  convicted,  were 
doomed  to  death  on  the  statute.  Some  days  after,  there 
were  brought  to  trial  Helen  Faa,  relict  of  Captain  Faa, 
Lucretia  Faa,  and  other  women  to  the  number  of  eleven  ;  all 
of  whom  were  in  like  manner  convicted,  and  condemned  to 
be  drowned !  But,  in  the  end,  their  doom  was  commuted 
for  banishment,  (under  pain  of  death,)  to  them  and  all  their 
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Tbft  MotanoewMi  however,  emcoted  on  flio  mile 
eoKvieli ;  eed  it  qipeen  tbel  the  tenor  61  their  Hite  hed 
bees  of  Mrferiel  eenriee ;  ae,  for  the  epeee  of  aioeo  than  50 
rem  IraB  tket  tine,  there  is  no  triel  of  ma  Egjptim.'' 

Bat  aetwithetanding  this  stetenent  of  Beron  HHoe,  of 

the  Gi|My  triele  heviiig  ceesed  for  half  a  century,  wo  find, 

twelve  jean  after  1(^  the  date  of  the  above  trials,  the 

foUowioff  order  d[  the  privy  cooncil :  "Anent  some  Egyptians. 

At  Edinbofgh,  10th  November,  1686.    Forasmuch  as  Sir 

Arthv  BoMlas  of  Qnhittingfaame  having  lately  taken  and 

aporehendea  aone  of  the  vagabond  and  coontmeit  thieves 

and  lunmefs^  (sooondrek,)  called  the  E^prptians,  he  presented 

and  deliverad  them  to  the  sheriff  principal  of  the  Hieriffdom 

of  Edinburgh,  within   the  oonstabulary  of  Haddington, 

where  thqr  have  remained  this  month  or  thereby:   and 

the  keeping  of  them  longer,  within  the  said  mbooth, 

iBsome  and  burdensome  to  the  town  of  Haddington, 

and  fimtcrs  the  said  thieves  in  an  opinion  of  impunity,  to 

the  eneounging  of  the  rest  of  thai  infamous  Imke  (hive)  of 

lawless  UmSmn  (scoundrels)  to  continue  in  thmr  thievish 

trade:  Therefore  the  lords  of  secret  council  ordain  the 

thcriff  of  Haddington,  or  his  deputies,  to  inronounee  doom 

and  scBtcnoe  <tf  dmith  against  so  many  of  these  counterfeit 

thieves  as  are  men,  and  against  so  many  of  the  women  as 

want  children ;  ordaining  the  men  to  be  hanged,  and  the 

women  to  be  drowned ;  and  that  such  of  the  women  as  have 

'hildrctt,  to  be  scourged  through  the  burgh  of  Haddington, 

and  burned  in  the  cheek ;  and  ordain  and  command  the 

pmvost  and  baillies  of  Haddington  to  cauM  this  doom  be 

executed  upon  the  said  person^  aocordinirly."* 

"Towards  the  end  of  that  century,  continues  Baron 
Hame;  **  the  nuisance  socma  to  have  again  become  trouble- 
Mme.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1698,  J(An  Bsillie  and 
nt  men  more  ci  the  same  name,  along  with  the  wife  of  one 
</  them,  were  indicted  as  Egyptians,  and  also  for  sundry 
special  misdeeds ;  and  being  convicted,  (all  but  the  woman,) 
(bey  were  ordered  for  execution.  But  in  this  case  it  is  to 
^  lenmiked,  that  the  court  had  so  far  departed  from  the 
ngnar  of  the  statute  ss  not  to  sustain  a  relevancv  on  the 
^1  and  repute  of  being  an  Egyptian  of  itself,  but  only 
ikng  with  one  or  other  of  the  facts  of  picking  and  little 

*  BUckvootTn  llaS*iliie. 
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thieTiDff ;'  thus  requiring  some  proof  of  actual  guilt  in  aid 
of  the  faiTie.  In  the  next  trial,  which  was  that  of  William 
Baillie,  Jane  26th,  1G99,  a  Btill  further  indulgence  was  in- 
troduced ;  for  the  interlocutor  required  a  prwf,  not  of  c/ne 
only,  but  of  several^  of  the  facts  of  'picking  or  little  thieving, 
or  of  several  acts  of  beating  and  striking  with  invasive 
weapons.'  He  was  only  convicted  as  an  Egyptian,  and  of 
erne  act  of  striking  with  an  invasive  weapon,  and  he  escaped 
in  consequence  with  his  life. 

"•  This  lenient  course  of  dealing  with  the  Oipnes  was  not 
taken,  however,  from  any  opinion  of  it  as  a  neoossary  thing, 
nor  was  there  any  purpose  of  prescribing  it  as  a  rule  for 
other  times,  or  for  further  cases  of  the  kmd  where  such  an 
indulgence  might  seem  improper,  as  appears  from  the  inter- 
locutor of  relevancy  in  tlie  case  of  Jonn  Kerr,  and  Helen 
Yorkston,  and  William  Baillie  and  other  seven ;  in  both  of 
which  the  simple  fame  and  character  of  being  an  Eg]7>tian 
is  again  found  separatum  relevant  to  infer  the  pain  ofdeath, 
(10  th  and  11th  August,  1714.)  Kerr  and  Yorkston  had  a 
verdict  in  their  favour ;  Baillie  and  two  of  his  associates 
were  condemned  to  die  ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  Baillie,  (for 
the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was  afterwards  mitigated 
into  transportation,  under  pain  of  death  in  case  of  return. 

''As  early  as  the  month  of  August,  1715,  the  same  man,  (as 
I  understand  it,)  was  again  indicted,  not  only  for  being 
found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his  former  practices  and 
course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this  aggravation,  the  inter- 
locutor is  again  framed  on  the  indulgent  plan,  and  only  in- 
fers the  pmin  of  death,  from  the  fame  and  character  of  being 
an  Egyptian,  joined  with  various  acts  of  violence  and  sorn- 
ing,  to  the  number  of  three,  that  are  stated  in  the  libel. 
Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  interlocutor, 
he  again  escaped  with  transportation.* 

**  Nor  have  I  observed  that  the  court,  in  any  later  case, 
have  thouglit  it  necessary  to  proceed  upon  the  repute  alone, 
unavouch^  by  evidence  of,  at  least,  one  act  of  theft  or  vio- 
lence ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  according  to  the  practice  of 
later  times,  this  sort  of  charge  seems  to  be  reduced  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  charge  of  being  habit  and  repute  a  thief 
at  common  law." 

*  This,  and  part  of  the  precediog  paragraph,  wiU  be  quoted  again,  under 
tlio  chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale  Gipdea. 
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It  ifl  BDtioed  bj  Baron  Hmne  that  the  Faan  and  the  Bail- 
liea  vere  noted  names  amone  the  Oipeies.  Indeed,  the 
trials  referred  to  by  him  are  allof  persons  bearing  these  two 
raraamesv  except  two  individoals  only.  The  troth  is,  the 
Faaa  and  the  Biaillies  were  the  two  principal  families  amone 
the  Gipmes  ;  ^viog,  according  to  tlieir  customs,  kings  and 
queens  to  their  countrymen  m  Scotland.  They  would  be 
more  bold,  daring,  and  presumptuous  in  their  conduct  than 
the  most  part  of  their  followers ;  and,  beinff  leaders  of  the 
banditti,  govemment,  in  all  probability,  would  fix  upon  them 
as  the  most  proper  olgects  for  destruction,  as  the  best  and 
easiest  method  of  orerawing  and  dis|)orsing  the  whole  tribe 
in  the  coantry,  by  eattin^  on  their  ciiiefs.  As  I  have  alr^Mly 
mentioDed,  these  two  pnncipal  clans  of  Faw  and  Bailyow 
appear  to  be  the  only  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland  who  have 
retained  the  original  surnames  of  tlieir  ancestors,  at  least  of 
those  whom  names  are  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  James  Y, 
inl5M. 

It  win  be  seen,  under  the  head  Tweed-dale  and  Clvdesdale 
Gipaini,  that  tradition  has  represented  William  Baillie,  who 
was  tried  in  1714  and  1715,  as  a  bastard  son  of  the  ancient 
CMnily  of  Lamington,  (his  mother  being  a  Gipsy).  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Uipsy  policy  of  joining  themselves  to  some 
fftmily  of  rank  wai<,  in  millic's  case,  of  very  important  ser- 
vice, not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  whole  tribe  in  Scotland.* 


*  Frna  the  time  ri  mMvtX  of  the  OiiMies  in  the  coantry,  in  1606,  till 
U:  1.  the  dAi«  at  the  ftnt  triab  of  the  tribe,  as  i^^en  by  mron  Hume,  a 
hrfiud  «f  los  yeart  b*d  e)ap«ed ;  dnriog  which  time  there  had  doubtleea 
Uw«  fife  ffeaeraticMM  of  (SifMiea  e«ided  to  thu  iMipuUiion,  a»  Scottish  subjects ; 
I*  p4.t  vbc^n  lo  destb,  on  tJie  mere  ^mnd  of  lieing  FI|^|itiAns,  was  con- 
mrr  i«  rrcry  prinri|ile  of  nstursl  justice.  Hie  cruoTty  exercised  upon 
th'»s  was  quite  in  krepini;  with  that  of  redueini;  to  slavery  the  individuals, 
aarf  their  dcacendaois.  who  oonstituted  the  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  aalters 
r^rrrd  tn  is  the  fi»lluwin|(  interrstlof;  oute,  to  be  found  in  **  My  Schools 
•^  ^'^koulmmienr  of  Uuifh  Miller. 

~  TW  art  for  maBumittinfp  our  Scutch  colliers  was  |>assed  in  the  year 
I'  T&.  frifty-«iAe  yean  prior  to  tiie  date  of  niv  acquaintance  with  the  class  of 
^•^4^  *Bat  thoo^  it  was  only  such  colfiers  of  the  villsf^  as  were  in 
tW-»  Bftaefh  yrar  wbrn  I  knew  thpm.  (with,  of  conrM.  all  the  older  ones.) 
«W»  had  baea  bom  slaves,  eren  its  men  of  thirty  had  act  nail  r.  though  not 
]y.  cmne  lata  the  world  In  a  si  ate  of  bondafi^e.  In  consequence  of 
i  piraaltica  attaehed  to  the  emani-i|iatiiin  act.  of  which  the  iMMir  iinio- 
•rk«Ts  uader  i^find  were  buih  tuo  imirovident  and  tiMi  little  inge- 
ttr«t  to  kevp  clear.  They  were  Mt  fn-e.  however,  by  a  second  act  iiessed 
ta  :7Vf.  The  lacqpiage  (if  both  these  actn.  regarde<i  as  British  ones  of  the 
"of  iha  laat  century,  and  as  bearing  reference  to  British  iubjecta 
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The  cxti^aordinary  lenity  shown  to  him  hj  the  conrt,  after 
such  repeated  aggravation,  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  that  great  interest  had  been  i^ed  in  his  be- 
half, in  some  quarter  or  other  ;  and  that,  by  creating  a  mer- 
ciful precedent  in  his  case,  it  was  afterwards  foUowra  in  the 
trial  of  all  others  of  the  race  in  Scotland. 

living  within  the  limits  of  the  island,  striket  with  startling  effeet  '  Where- 
as,' Buys  tlie  preamble  of  the  older  act— thai  of  1775 — 'by  the  staiate  law  of 
Scotland,  as  explained  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  there,  many  col- 
liers, and  coal-Dearers.  and  salters,  are  in  a  state  of  tlawerg  or  bomdaae, 
bound  to  t^  c  coUieriGS  or  salt  works,  where  they  work  /or  li/$,  irantferabU 
with  Ihf  collietien  or  mU  worts  ;  and  whereas,  the  emancipation/  Ac,  Ac.  A 
passafre  in  the  preamble  of  t||,e  act  of  1709  is  searoelT  less  alrlkinfl^:  it  de- 
clares that,  notwithstanding  the  former  act, '  maoyooUlera  and  eoaCbsaaprs 
still  eantiuw  in  a  Hate  of  botukuf^  in  Scotland*  ThehistMy  of  oar  Scotch 
colliers  would  be  iband  a  curious  and  instmctiTe  one.  Their  tlaTery  senns 
not  to  have  been  derired  from  the  ancient  time  of  seneml  serfthip,  bat  to 
have  originated  in  comparatively  modem  acts  of  the  Scottish  FarBMnent^ 
and  in  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session — in  acta  of  Parliament  in  which 
the  poor  ignorant  subterranean  men  of  the  oonntry  were»  of  coime,  wholly 
unrepresented,  and  in  decisions  of  a  conrt  in  which  no  agent  of  thdrs  ever 
made  appearance  in  their  behalf." 

What  is  here  said  of  a  history  of  Scotch  colliers  being  '*  curious  and  in- 
strnetive,"  is  applicable  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree  to  that  of  the  Gip- 
■iea.— Eo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIKLITHOOWSHIBB     GIPSIES.* 

Thb  Oipries  who  freqaentcd  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and 
the  oomtieB  northward,  i^ipear  to  have  been  more  daring 
than  those  who  visited  some  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

Within  these  sixty  years,  a  large  horde,  of  very  desperate 
character,  resided  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near  the  bnrgh 
of  Linlithgow.  At  first,  they  quartered  higher  np  on  the 
^^cirlinf  side  of  the  stream,  at  a  place  called  Walkmilton  ; 
bat  latterly  they  took  np  their  abode  in  some  old  hoase8,  on 
the  Linlithgow  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  the  bridge  of 
Linlithgow. 

The«  Gipsies  displayed  mach  sagacity  in  canning  on  their 
tr»dp,  by  wlecting  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  and  Lin- 
liuisr'iv  dtr  tlieir  headquarters,  a?  this  was,  perhaps*,  the  most 
^vantafTOOus  position  in  all  Scotland  tliat  a  Gipsy  band 
(tittld  occupy.  The  district  was  of  itself  very  populous,  and 
a  KT^rrinr'iilcrablc  trade  and  bui^tlc  then  existed  at  the  port 
'•f  K«i'neK<«.  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  intercourse  between 
Ki:D>iunrh  and  <«la,**gow  passed  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
T.'i'ir  quarters.  The  traffic,  by  carts,  between  Glasgow  and 
:.>-  vi^t  of  Scotland,  and  the  shipping  at  Carron-shore,  El- 
^.iri(r-ion-Pow  and  Airth.on  the  I^orth,  before  the  canal  was 
-  'V  va;-  iminon<<i ;  all  which  traffic,  as  well  as  that  between 
y.(*:  and  the  we:<tcrn  districts,  passed  a  few  miles  north  of 

*  T-  :•  mm!  tbe  Mlowiai^  three  cluipteri  are  illuntntive  of  tha  Oipsiep,  in 
•^1'  9^i  atAtr,  ffrrTiiiU*  to  tticir  j^adual  Kttloinfnt  Anil  civilliation.  *nd 
k*-  If  f,rirmlAe  U»  the  MOM  c1m4  in  ercry  |»art  of  th<»  world.     Chapter  VI. 

-■  *^  'lipfic*  at  Twwd-dale  aail  Cly<l«icJ*le,  mii^it  li«v«*  be«n  taken  the 
'"^   .■  ur*itr.  M  df-«cri|iClvc  of  thr  tribe  in  itn  mure  primitive  cooditlonp 

*  •  ft«i  ?  all'jwcd  it  lu  remain  whore  it  standa.     A  doicriptiim  of  tho 
■.  .-^  i^vYiIiar  to  the  race  will  be  fimod,  more  or  leu,  in  all  tif  these  chap* 

>-«  VMT*  thcj  ou  becooiultcd.  lur  the  better  identiticatloB  of  the  lacU 
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their  position.  The  road  for  trayellers  and  catde  from  the 
Highlands,  by  way  of  Stirling,  crossed  the  above-mentioned 
roads,  and  led,  through  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  eastern  and  southern  coonties  of  Scotland,  and 
England. 

The  principal  surnames  of  this  Gipsy  band  were  McDon- 
ald, Jamicson,  Wilson,  Gordon  and  Lundie.  Frequently  the 
number  that  would  assemble  together  would  amonnt  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  souls,  and  it  was  often  observed  that  a  great 
many  females  and  ciiildren  were  seen  loitering  about  their 
common  place  of  residence.  No  protection  was  given  by 
them  to  our  native  vagrants,  nor  were  any  of  oor  common 
plunderers,  vagabonds,  or  outlaws  suffered  to  remain  among 
them.  When  at  home,  or  traversing'tbe  countryt  the  trade 
and  occupation  of  this  band  were  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  their  friends  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  viz :  making  wool- 
cards,  cast-iron  soles  for  ploughs,  smoothingp-irons,  horn 
spoons,  and  repairing  articles  in  the  tinker  line.  The  old 
females  told  fortunes,  wliile  the  women  in  general  assisted 
their  husbands  in  their  work,  by  blowing  the  bellows,  scrap- 
ing and  polishing  the  spoons  with  glass  and  charred  wood, 
and  otherwise  completing  their  articles  for  sale.  Many,  of 
the  males  dealt  in  horses,  with  which  they  frequented  fairs 
— that  great  resort  of  the  Gipsies ;  and  these  wanderers,  in 
general,  were  considered  excellent  judges  of  horses.  Num- 
bers of  them  were  fiddlers  and  pipers,  and  the  tribe  often 
amused  themselves  with  feasting  and  dancing.* 

Like  their  race  generally,  these  Gipsies  were  extremely 
civil  and  obliging  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  tiiose 
who  lived  nearest  to  their  quarters,  and  had  the  most  inter- 
course with  them,  in  the  ordinary  afifairs  of  life,  were  the 
least  afraid  of  them.t    But  the  farmers  and  others  at  a  dis^ 

*  It  appears  that,  at  this  period,  James  Wilson,  town-piper,  and  John 
Livingston,  hangman,  of  Linlithgow,  were  both  Gipsies,  [rormerly  the 
Gipsies  were  exclusively  employed  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  aa  hang- 
men and  executioners.     Grellmann. — Ed.] 

f  Tills  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  la  well  illnatrated  in 
the  following  anecdote,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It  was 
obtained  by  an  individual  who  irequeutly  heard  the  clergyman  in  question 
relate  it 

'*  Tlie  late  Mr.  Leek,  mlidster  of  Tetholiii,  happened  to  h^  riding  home 
one  evening  from  a  visit  in  yorthumberland,  when,  finding  himaeu  Ukely 
to  be  benighted,  for  sake  of  a  near  cut,  he  struck  into  a  wUd,  solitary  track, 
or  drove-road,  across  the  felU,  by  a  place  called  the  Staw.    In  one  of  the 
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tvice,  who  frequented  the  markets  at  Falkirk,  and  other 
fairs  in  the  Deighlx)iirhood,  were  always  a  plentiful  harvest 
for  the  plundering  Tinklers.  Their  pinnderings  on  snch 
orcaFions  i^pread  a  ^neral  alarm  over  the  country.  But 
That  irood  linnioiir,  mirth,  and  ^jocund  di^ipof^ition,  peculiar  to 
many  of  tlic  males  of  the  (iipsie?,  seldom  failed  to  gain  the 
t:orir|-will  of  tho?e  who  deigned  to  converse  with  them  with 
familiarity,  or  treated  tlicm  with  kindne?<s.  Tliey  even 
f'»rm«xl  Mnmg  attachments  to  certain  individuals  of  the  com- 
rriunity.and  afforded  them  protection  on  all  occasions,  giving 
\lftn  tokens  to  prc.'Hint  to  others  of  tlieir  fraternity,  while 
fravellinfrander  night.  Notwithstanding  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  they  always  showed  under  these  circumstances, 
the  fiery  Tinklers  often  fell  out  among  themselves,  on  divid- 
inir,  at  home,  the  booty  which  they  had  collected  at  fairs, 
and  oxrited  feelings  of  horror  in  the  minds  of  their  aston- 
ished neighbours  when  they  lielield  the  hurricanes  of  wrath 
and  fury  exhibited  by  lx)th  sexes,  and  all  ages,  in  the  heat 
of  tli*?ir  liattles. 
The  children  of  the:?c  Gipi«ios  attended  the  principal  school 

•\*Tr.^  f  jA>^e-»  throii:»h  which  this  [lalh  led  him,  tlicrc  stood  an  old  deserted 
t^^'fah^rd'ii  h'Mife.  which,  nf  cnune,  wah  reputed  to  Im'  hAiinte<L  The  luinit*- 
'•?  'h<4itrh  litllr  Apt  to  b^  Alarmed  by  such   ri'iNirtu,  wa«,  however,  Honie- 

*  r'.mi  aiArt J«^  rm  obnrrvinir.  as  he  AppruAchcd  clow  to  the  cotta(7e,  a '  i;rim 
1  4*^  *'^nne  out  i«^ta  yciudittt  cfailh,  or  sort  (»f  curtain,  which  had  been 
f.-  «>t«^ii  ap  u»  iiuppiv  thi-  plat-e  of  a  door,  and  also  Bereral  '  dunkv  fif^ren.' 

•  t'.'kia^  AVMmi;  Ihe^KiurtnM*  bu>*liei«  that  had  once  8heltere<l  the  nnejiherd's 
.-ir  ^o      Without  leavini;  him  any  time f<ir  ^fieciilation.  however,  the  kni<rhl 

/  !:.••  curt  AID  bolted  furtli  u|Mm  him,  and,  M*izin^  his  horso  by  the  bridle, 
>-BA-«U«i  Kin  money.  Mr.  lA-rk.  thoii|rh  it  wan  now  <Iurk,  at  once  recofj;- 
•.<^|  :h#  irmff  iiitce.  an<l  tlie  i;reat.  black,  turlv  h«*ntl  of  hia  ncxt-dtMir 
•••  g^*^mr.  UUfd  Strkii  Will,  th«  (iifiny  chirf.  'Hear  me,  WillUm,'  Kaid 
1.'-  n.  Al*x«-r.  in  hi^  ui^iial  quiet  manner.  *  ran  thi<<  \to  yon?  ye' re  surely  no 
k  '^  »i»  wT  Ri«*f  y^  wadna  sme  far  wranf^  vtmr  charurter  for  a  ^mhI  neiKh- 
-  '*  tU  bit  trifle  I  haV  lo  jpV.  Wiliramr— *  I.onl  saif  ur,  Mr  I^-<k  T 
•%  '.  V  .IT  <|aittin7  th^  r^in.  and  liflin((  hi^  hnt.  with  irn'nt  ro«]KM't.  '  Whiio 

■  :-•  K»«^  tht/ii::ht  o"  fii^ctinc  you  mil  own*  bin'-away  t  Ye  n«»f«lna  v^t\\*o 
'       «i  "liit-ff  itj  me — 1  wailna  touch  a  plot- k  o'  a  our  t;i'Hr,  ni*r  a  hiiiro*  ^llur 

«:   i  ^  a'  tli«»  ;7ri«ii  u'  Ti\ldate.     1  ken  yi*'!)  ihj  tin  im  nn  ill  turn  fur  thi^ 

'  :*--«.'«•]  Hi  «"Vn  ••^  yi'  •wfi'  thr  iU;;!!  tin*  *irio  Staw  -it*"  no  re<*k«»n«il  a 

''-«;     «»«v  Air,   mat r  way H  nor  am*;  but  I   ^nf   yi-'ll  no  l»e  fi'«n»«!  fur  thi« 

«M  *ft>i  I'll   tak  fmre  o  thr  /frii<,<;.*       Will  armnlint^ly  f*a\o  hi.'<  n'Trrrinl 

■  ^^:  A  mP  cf>n%uy  thmuich  ibr  liaunttd  piif««.  ami.  n«it\iitbMandinK  this 
*.  ::.^«»*Akr  '••(.!irjiirt|  vwr  if^i-r  nn  in'iffi'ii^ivi-  nnd  iibli'^ini;  nt-ii^blNiur  lii 
'.i*  m  \W*T,  «bii.  •«  hi*  jMirf.  i-b^Tvi-d  h  prudt-nt  nipl  iii\iiiii>ble  w^-ni-y 
cc  •**  MiK^v-t  '4  U\\^  rfni-^miiliT.  diirint;  tin*  lift*  liim-  "f  '/'•  -i/  ^vkil  II  n/."* 

2   u*'.  r»iAbd   il  ;•  nhi-r<|f»lr  !••  ■]  pK  to  rM  Will  Faa,  iih  ntitmcd   in  thv 
b  -i^f  i«i|«iiff«  Lf..;«r  rJ.jpti-r  VII.  —Kn. 
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at  Linlithp^w,  and  not  an  individual  at  the  school  dared  to 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  on,  or  speak  a  disrespectful  word 
of,  either  them  or  their  parents,  although  their  robberies  were 
every wliero  notorious,  yet  always  conducted  in  so  artful  a 
manner  that  no  direct  evidence  could  ever  be  obtained  of 
tliein.  Such  was  the  fear  that  the  audacious  conduct  of 
these  Gipsies  inspired,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  royal 
burgh  of  Linlithgow  stood  in  awe  of  them,  and  were  deterred 
from  discharging  their  magisterial  duties,  when  any  matter 
relative  to  their  conduct  came  before  their  honours.  The 
truth  is,  the  magistrates  would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all, 
but  stood  nearly  on  the  same  terms  with  them  tliat  a  tribe 
of  American  Indians,  who  worshipped  the  devil — not  from 
an^  resi)ect  which  they  had  for  his  Siatanic  majesty,  but  from 
being  in  constant  dread  of  his  diabolical  machinations.  Not 
a  justice  of  the  peace  eave  the  horde  the  least  annoyance, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  them  to  remain  in  peaceable 

Eosscssion  of  some  old,  uninhabited  houses,  to  wliich  they 
ad  no  right  whatever.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  repress 
the  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  daring  Tinklers,  numbers 
of  the  most  respectable  individuals  in  Linlithgowshire 
deigned  to  play  at  golf  and  other  games  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  body.  The  proficiency  which  the  Gipsies 
displayed  on  such  occasions  was  always  a  source  of  interest 
to  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  such  games.  At  throwing 
the  sledge-hammer,  casting  the  putting-stone,  and  all  other 
athletic  exercises,  not  one  was  a  match  for  these  powerful 
Tinklers.  They  were  also  remarkably  dexterous  at  hand- 
ling the  cudgel,  at  which  they  were  constantly  practising 
themselves. 

The  honourable  magistrates,  indeed,  frequentlv  admitted 
the  presumptuous  Tinklers  to  share  a  social  bowl  with  them 
at  their  entertainments  and  dinner  parties.  Yet  these 
friends  and  companions  of  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of 
Linlithgowshire  were  no  other  than  the  occasional  tenants 
of  kilns,  or  temporary  occupiers  of  the  ground  floor  of  some 
ruinous,  half-roofed  houses,  without  furniture,  saving  a  few 
blankets  and  some  straw,  to  prevent  their  persons  from  rest- 
ing upon  the  cold  earth.  But,  nevertheless,  these  Gipsies 
made  themselves  of  considerable  importance,  and  possessed 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  community  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  credited   at  ihe  present  day.    It  was  well 
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known  that  tbc  provost  of  Linlithgow,  wl»o  was  much  ex- 
jiO!ri«Nl  br  riding  at  all  times  throu<rh  the  country,  in  the  way 
fff  hi.-s  bu«ine5s  as  a  brewer,  had  himself  received  from  the 
'^fijKiea  a5(^nrancc  that  he  would  not  be  molested  by  the 
blind,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  oc- 
cri-i**!!.-*,  porfivtly  ?afo  from  beinj]:  plundered.  Having:  in 
'.'  ;-  mannfT  rendered  the  local  authorities  entirely  passive, 

rath^T  neutral,  from  fear  and  interest,  the  audacious  Gip- 
[•ro-«?ruled  tlieir  system  of  ])lunder  and  robbery  to  an 
alarniinc  extent. 

Niitwithstandinp  the  fear  which  these  Gipsies  inspired  in 
:h^  mind  of  the  rommunitv,  there  were  vet  individuals  of 
t'^turasr''  who  would  brave  them,  if  circumstances  rendered  a 
ir.«x»nri«r  with  ihem  unavoidable.  None,  indeed,  would  dream 
•  •f  wantonly  moleslinj?  them,  but,  ifbrougrht  to  the  pincli, 
-•Tm"  would  not  Miriuk  from  encountering;  them,  when  acting 
i.:id»r  the  influences  of  lliosc  feelings  which  call  forth  the 
:»t»:fii  tf  mrajre  of  even  the  most  timid  and  considerate  of 
;-»»jil«*.    Such  a  rencounter   resulted  in  the  deuth  of  the 

.  *-f  nf  i]ie  Liiilithfri»w  band,  of  the  name  of  McDonald,  to 
*!.ii;ii  tlie  others  of  the  tril>e  gave  the  title  of  captain. 

I:i  :i  dark  niffht,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  II ,  an 

'  :T:  -r  in  the  arniv,  ami  a  man  of  couratre,  while  t ravel  11  ni' 

.  •:,'■  liiirh  p»aii,  fnun  the  eastwanl  to  Siirlin.«rshin\  to  visit, 
:.■  'i.i'  -aid.  hi-  -wecilipart.liad  ocra<ioii  to  stop,  for  re  fresh- 

■  -.•  :iT  a  |.ijbli«'-hou-<»  n«Mr  the  bridiro  of  Linlithp)w.  The 
.  .■  i[',n\  aiivJMil  him  to  ;:o  no  fnrllirr  that  ni;rht,  owing  to 

■  r-'ud  In.-iiig"  fiiul."  Mif^aiii[iir  that  the  Tinklrrs  )iad  Im'ou 
••<■:  lijrkiiiir  in  lli<*  dinM-iinn  in  w)ii(*h  hp  was  travrllintj. 
;"  ■'/.  "T  not  fii»jl.  Iir»  wnuld  proriM'il  ;  his  particular  engag(*- 

• ;.:  uiih  x\iv  laiiy  makiitir  him  rehictant  to  liroak  his  pro- 
■    -••  iiiA  Inrii  Un-k.     lb'  falI*M|  Ibr  a  gill  of  brandy,  which 

-   -...&:•  i  uiih  till*  lan>IlonI.  and  (h'libcratcly  loadnl.  in  his 

'■  -  ;.  ••.  a  hra'*' of  pi-ii>N  wliirli  hv  ^'arri^**!  about  hi-*  jK»r- 
II;-  coiirair*'  m-i*  with  tin*  orra-ion.  and  he  d<*<"lariMl 
'  .*  «!.'*«-\p|  •i.ip'd  to  [noh>>t  him  .-lioiiid  not  l^'o  inipiini^lird. 
J!»  T\«'ri  in'iijiif»'«|  his  hor-c  anil  rodr  torward.  (Mi  arrivitp^ 
-'.  A  ;l;i««'  i*al!«'«l  Saiulv-fonlbuni.  a  man,  in  lli»*  dark,  sprang 
'.:  !ri*ni  ih'*  ^^ide  of  t|i<;  ruad.  an«l,  layini;  hold  of  thr  liridh* 

'  %  •  hor*^.  iii'inaiiih'ii  lii-^  money.  'I'Ik*  hor-i'inan  iK'inirou 
:  ••  .li'Tt,  and  "juil''  prepared  fur  sm-h  a  ilfuiand.  with  his 
■;.:.:-.  ;!.Mpij\i-r.  elfvalcij  by  his  dram  of  bramly.  in>tantly 
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replied  by  firing  one  of  his  pistols  at  tbe  robber,  who  fell 
to  the  ground.  He,  however,  held  fast  the  bridle  reins  in 
his  convulsive  death  grasp,  and  the  horse,  being  urged  for- 
ward, dragged  him  a  short  distance  along  the  ground. 
Hardly  had  the  shot  been  fired,  ere  a  voice,  close  by,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  There  goes  our  captain,"  while  a  con- 
fused cry  of  vengeance  was  uttered  on  all  sides,  against  him 
by  whom  he  had  fallen.  But  the  rider,  clapping  his  spurs 
to  his  horse,  instantly  galloped  forward,  yet  made  a  narrow 
escape,  for  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  which  were  heard 
by  the  landlord  of  the  public-house  which  he  had  just  left. 

The  Gipsies,  in  this  awkward  predicament,  carried  the 
body  of  their  chieftain  home,  and  gave  out  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  country  people,  the  following  morning,  (Sunday,) 
that  he  had  died  very  suddenly  of  iliac  passion.  Hid  lyse- 
wakc  was  kept  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and  ereat  feastings 
and  drinkings  were  held  by  them  while  his  Dody  lay  unin- 
terred.  After  several  days  of  carousing,  the  remains  of  the 
robber  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.*  His 
funeral  was  very  respectable,  having  been  attended  by  the 
magistrates  of  Linlithgow,  and  a  number  of  the  most  genteel 
persons  in  the  ncighl)ourhood.  The  real  cause  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Tinkler  began  to  spread  abroad,  a  short 
time  after  the  burial,  but  no  enquiry  was  made  into  the  mat- 
ter. The  individual  wlio  had  done  the  public  a  service,  by 
taking  oflF  the  chief  of  tlie  banditti,  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance afterwards  to  his  friends,  and  was  afraid  of  the  band 
for  some  time  thereafter  ;  although  it  was  improbable  that, 
in  the  dark,  they  were  able  to  make  out,  or  afterwards  ascer- 
tain, the  person  who  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  prompt  and  well-merited  chastise- 
ment which  tlie  Gipsies  received,  in  their  leader  being  shot 
dead  in  his  attempt  at  highway  robbery,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  ordinary  place  of  rendezvous,  they  contin- 
ued their  depredations  in  their  usual  manner,  but  generally 
took  care,  as  is  their  custom,  to  give  no  molestation  to  their 

*  Some  of  the  Gipeies  only  pat  a  paper  cap  on  the  head«  and  paper 
round  the  feet,  of  their  dead ;  leayinff  all  the  body  bare,  excepting  that 
they  place  upon  the  breast,  opposite  the  heart,  a  circle  made  of  red  and 
blue  ribbons,  iu  form  something  like  the  shape  of  the  yarieffated  cockade, 
worn  in  the  liats  of  newly- enlisted  recruits  in  the  army.  [In  England  it 
was  customary  with  the  Gipsies,  at  one  time,  to  burn  the  dead,  but  now 
they  only  bum  the  clothes,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased.— En.] 
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nparest  neiglibonrs.  Tlie  deceased  captain  was  succeeded,  in 
the  chieftainship  of  tlic  tribe,  by  his  Bon,  Alexander  Mc- 
I>onaM.  who  also  assumed  the  title  of  captain.  This  man 
tmd  in  the  fooU^tcps  of  his  father  in  every  respect,  and  cx- 
t•^'i^cd  his  hereditary  profession  of  theft  and  robbery,  with 
au  activity  and  audacity  unequalled  by  any  among  his  tribe 
iu  that  I  art  of  Scotland.  The  very  name  of  McDonald 
nrnl  liirs  gan^  appalled  the  boldest  iiearts  of  those  who  ven- 
tured to  travel  under  night  with  money  in  their  pockets,  in 
rf.Ttain  porta  of  the  country.  His  band  appears  to  have 
licen  Terr  nnmcrous,  as  among  them  some  held  the  subordin- 
ate rank  of  lieutenants,  as  if  they  had  been  organized  like 
a  regular  militaiy  company.  James  Jamieson,  nis  brother- 
in-law,  was  alflo  Btylea  captain  in  this  notorious  band  of 
tiipncs,  who  were  connected  with  similar  bands  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

McDonald  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jamieson,  were  con- 
Fidered  remarkably  stout,  handsome,  and  fine-looking  men. 
By  constant  training  at  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  they 
brmiifht  themselves  to  perform  feats  of  bodily  strength  and 
aLnlity  which  were  almost  incredible.  They  were  often 
(liTantly  dressed  in  tlic  finest  clothes  of  tlie  first  fashion, 
»i:h  liuf-n  to  corresj)oii(L  At  the  same  time  they  were  pcr- 
f»^i  chameleons  in  re.-poci  to  their  appearance  and  apparel. 
Mi'Iktnald  was  frequently  observed  iu  three  or  four  diflfercnt 
r.nr^^i^  in  one  markot-day.  At  one  time  of  the  day,  he  was 
^fTi  c-omplctelv  attire«l  in  the  best  of  tartan,  assuming:  the 
ar'tf^'aranre  and  manners  of  a  higliland  gentleman  in  full  cos- 
tiime.  At  another  time,  \\c  ap|»eared  rufHcnl  at  hands  and 
krra?*t,  UK>t«-d  and  spurrod,  on  liorseback,  as  if  he  liad  been 
a  man  ofwmr  consideration.  He  would  airain  be  seen  in  a 
razyod  cfiat.  with  a  budget  and  wallet  on  his  back — a  com- 
n.nn  travHlinp  Tinkler.  Koth  of  these  men  often  dealt  in 
l.'»r**-*.  and  worn  them«pIveH  fref|iiontly  mounted  on  the  lK»8t 
f(  aiiimaN.  The  Arabians  and  Tartars  ai-c  scarcely  moro 
fQfTial  to  hnrsc;)  than  the  (ii|»sios. 

T:.«*  firanks  and  trii-ks  phiyed  by  McDonald  were  numor- 
'^'.  and  manv  a  stor>'  is  vcl  nMiirnibored  of  his  oxtraordi- 
!.4rT  otphiiK  llotfKik  preat  ]t;iinsin  traininsrand  learnini? 
Kxsie  uf  his  horses  various  evulu lions  and  tricks.  He  iiad, 
ai(#M  tim'*.  a  pieljald  horse  so  eflii'iently  trainetl,  and  so 
»apletelv  under  his  niaiuigement,  that  it,  in  wme  respect:^, 

fi» 
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assisted  him  Id  his  depredations.  By  certain  Bignals  and 
motions,  ho  could,  wlien  be  found  it  necessary,  make  it  clap 
close  to  the  ground,  like  a  hare  in  its  furrow.  It 
would  crouch  down  in  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  in  a  ditch, 
or  at  the  side  of  a  hedge,  so  as  to  hide  itself,  when  McDon- 
ald's situation  was  like  to  expose  him  to  detection.  With 
the  assistance  of  one  of  these  well  trained-horses,  this  man, 
on  one  occasion,  saved  his  wife,  Ann  Jamieson,  from  prison, 
and  perhaps  from  the  gallows.  Ann  was  apprehended  near 
Vunfermline  for  some  of  her  unlawfal  practices.  As  the 
officers  of  the  law  were  conducting  her  to  prison,  McDonald 
rode  up  to  the  party,  and  requested  permission  to  speak 
with  their  prisoner,  which  was  readily  granted,  as,  from 
McDonald's  appearance,  the  officers  supposed  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  woman.  He  then  drew  her  aside,  under 
the  pretence  of  conversing  with  her  in  private,  when,  in  an 
instant,  Ann,  with  his  assistance,  sprang  upon  tlie  horse,  be- 
hind him,  and  bade  good-bye  to  the  messengers,  who  were 
amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  escape  of  their  pris- 
oner. Ann  was  a  little,  handsome  woman,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  expert  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  at 
conducting  a  plundering  at  a  fair ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
much  respected  by  her  tribe. 

McDonald  and  Jamieson,  like  others  of  the  superior  clas- 
ses of  Gipsies,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  their  particular 
friends  of  the  community  generally.  The  butchers  of  Lin- 
lithgow, when  they  went  to  the  country,  with  money  to  buy 
cattle,  frequently  procured  these  assurances  from  the  Gip- 
sies. The  shoemakers  did  likewise,  when  they  had  to  go  to 
distant  markets  with  tlieir  shoes.  Linlithgow  appears  even 
to  have  been  under  the  special  protection  of  these  banditti. 
Mr.  George  Hart,  and  Mr.  William  Baird,  two  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants  of  Bo'ness,  who  had  been  peddlers  in 
their  early  years,  scrupled  not  to  say  that,  when  travelling 
through  the  country,  they  wore  seldom  without  tokens  from 
tlie  Gipsies.  But  if  tlie  Gipsies  were  kind  to  those  who 
kept  on  good  terms  with  them,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  vin- 
dictively tormented  their  enemies.  They  would  steal  sheep, 
and  put  the  blood  and  parts  of  the  animal  about  the  premises 
of  those  they  hated,  that  they  might  be  suspected  of  the 
theft,  searched  and  affronted  by  the  enquiries  made  about 
the  stolen  property. 
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When  McDonald  and  Jamicson  attacked  individuals  on 
the  hiehwar.  or  clscwliere,  and  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
hiile  or  no  money,  they  were  just  as  ready  to  supply  their 
»  aiits  :i-  lo  n\\}  tliem.  The  idea  of  plundering  the  wealthy, 
\i:A  L'iviiijr  tlif  lx)oty  to  the  poor,  pive.s  tlic  Gipsies  great 
-uii-fartion.  The  $^talldard  by  wiiich  tliis  people's  conduct 
*:\u  iio  measured,  miL<t  be  sought  for  among  the  robber  tribes 

•  f  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  or  Arabia.  li[any  of  our  Scottish 
(lip-ics  ha%-e,  indcKHl,  been  as  ready  to  give  a  purse  as  take 

•  •rio  :  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  lacked  in  the  dis- 
play f*f  a  nertaiii  degree  of  honour  ]:>eculiar  to  tliemselves, 
afi  t).o  fullowing  well-authenticated  fact  will  illustrate.* 

A  e^'ntleman,  who^^o  name  is  not  mentioned,  while  travel- 
Y.iiz-  under  night,  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  fell  in, 
"ft  iLe  n)ad,  with  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know.  During 
:.'.«•  (tl^iver^!at ion  which  ensued,  he  mentioned  to  the  stranger 
'.'rat  h<'  was  afraid  (»f  being  attacked,  for  many  .a  one,  he  ob- 
-r^oi.  had  l>een  robbe<l  on  that  road.  lie  then  urged  that 
!\*-y  >*»ould  return,  as  tlie  safest  plan  for  tliem  both.  Tho 
■ir.ir.?«T.  however,  replied  that  he  had  often  travelled  the 
r  •.I'l.  w.-i  had  never  l»oen  troubled  by  any  one.  After  some 
:\.-;.i-r  rnrivoi>uti<»u,  he  put  his  liand  into  his  |M)ckct,  and 
'j.^'  il.i*  truvi'lWa  kiiifc.  with  wliich  he  was  desired  to  pro- 

"•1  without  r«ar.t    The  traveller  now  jicrfcctly  understood 

•  r»  l:iii'»ri   tiiat  exi.';te<l  betwetMi  thorn,  and  continued  his 

j'.rFi«_v  uiih  ("onfulcnt'c  :  but  he  ijad  not  proceeded  far  ero 

•  -M-  ;ir.'i>.^ii'd  by  a  foot-pad,  to  whom  ho  produced  the 
^  .:<•.  TLr  I'iid  looked  at  it  carefully,  said  nothing,  but 
;.;.-<-i|  f.i;.  uiih«iut  giving  tlic  travelh'r  tii(^  slightest  annoy- 
:-...  »•.  It  i-  n«-«.'«llo.-s  to  sav  tliat  ihtMiiv.-tcrious  i?trnngcr  was 
:  •  'it "i.T  !).an  thi*  notorious  Captain  McDonald.  The  travd- 
:-r.  i.y  hi-  f.-ars  and  the  nature  of  his  (-(mversation,  had 
,  .AXi\\  ii.r'niit'd  McPniiuld  of  his  Innng  |>ossesseil  of  money 
a  'ti-I  i'Tiibli'ijiKiiiiity  of  whichhe]iadjiHh»ed,  with  hint — 
-:.  1  l..id  lii'r  love  of  Uloty  been  tiic  (lipsy's  sole  and  con- 

*  !B**an'-r«  tiHVf  (irrurrf-*!  in  wh'u'h  nn  Af;;hAn  \n\A  rrreiTcJ  a  Ktrnni^rr 
«  '..*.  A  i   *.\i*'  r-.^ti*<«  «  f  hv-^i'itnlity.  iiiitl  afurwHnli,  inretint;  him  in  tlie  fi|ii-ii 

'.-.••..  \.mm   fi'l't^l   liiiii.     TIh"  wiiiu'   iMT>»"n,  il   it  «-iip|Hi»i il,  wlm  w«iulil 
■.•>i»- ft   it'«k   fr'itii   •  trB«rll**r  who  li.-iil  i>no,  wduM  ^ivv  Acluiftk  tu  uiio 
•  1  ■  -.*.i  ti"nf.— //■•/^    l/«irri»'t  .l«iii.  V'A.  t.  p'fjf  50S. 

•  •.  ;-^.  knifr.  •  •nutTUix.  aiul  a  t\i\»  •n*  miiiio  of  the  ii\\^\  l>W|«  ]M»rti«. 
!'  •  vr^f  is  markfl  ufMin  thtiu  tlmt  proti^rU  the  htrariT  frtiiu  Iwiiig  dit 
'.1.-^:  r.j"  vthera  «■(  t   r  tribe. 
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Btant  object,  how  easily  could  he,  in  this  instance,  have  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it.  But  the  stranger  had  put  himself,  in  a 
measure,  under  the  protection  of  the  robber,  who  disdained 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Another  instance  of  a  Gipsy's  honour,  generosity,  or  ca- 
price, or  by  whatever  word  the  act  may  be  expressed,  occur- 
red between  McDonald  and  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Campbell, 
and  exhibits  a  singular  cast  of  character,  which  has  not  been 
uncommon  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  On  this  occasion, 
it  would  appear,  the  Gipsy  had  been  influenced  rather  by  a 
desire  of  enjoying  the  extraordinary  surprise  of  the  simple 
countrymanj  than  of  obtaining  bootjr.  Tno  occurrence  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  the  part  which  the  cautious  chiefs  take  . 
in  plundering  at  a  fair.  The  particulars  are  derived  from 
a  Mr.  David  McRitchie,  of  whom  I  shall  again  make  mention. 
While  Campbell  was  on  his  way  to  a  market  in  Perth,  he 
fell  in  with  Captain  McDonald.  Being  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  his  fellow-traveller,  the  unsuspecting  man 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  just  as  much  money 
in  his  pocket  as  would  purchase  one  horse,  for  his  four-horse 
plough,  having  other  three  at  home.  McDonald  heard  all 
this  with  patience  till  he  came  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  road, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  turned  upon  the  astonished  farmer,  and 
demanded  his  money.  The  poor  man,  having  no  alternative, 
immediately  produced  his  purse.  But  in  parting,  the  robber 
desired  him  to  call  next  day  at  a  certain  house  in  Perth, 
where  he  would  find  a  j)erson  who  might  be  of  some  service 
to  him.  Campbell  promised  to  do  as  desired,  and  called  at 
the  house  appointed,  and  great  was  his  surprise,  when,  on 
being  ushered  into  a  room,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  late  robber,  sitting  with  a  large  bowl  of  smoking  toddy 
before  him.  The  Gii)sy,  in  a  frank  and  hearty  manner,  in- 
vited his  visitor  to  sit  down  and  share  his  tod^y  with  him  ; 
a  request  which  he  readily  complied  with,  although  bewil- 
dered with  the  idea  of  the  probable  fate  of  his  purse,  and 
the  result  of  his  personal  adventure.  Ho  had  scarcely  got 
time,  however,  to  swallow  one  glass,  before  he  was  relieved 
of  his  suspense,  by  the  Gipsy  returning  him  every  farthing 
of  the  money  he  had  robbed  him  of  the  day  before.  Being 
now  pleased  with  his  good  fortune,  and  the  Gipsy  pressing 
him  to  drink,  Campbell  was  in  no  huny  to  be  gone,  his 
spirits  having  become  elevated  with  his  good  cheer,  and  the 
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jonfidencc  with  which  his  host's  conduct  had  inspired  l:im. 
Bat  his  saopicions  returned  upon  him,  as  he  saw  pockot-book 
ifter  pocket-book  brought  in  to  his  entertainer,  during  the 
time  be  was  enjoying  his  hospitality.  Tlie  Gipsv  chief  was, 
iu  fact,  but  following  a  very  important  branch  of  his  calling, 
and  wart,  on  that  day,  doin^  a  considerable  business,  having 
a  number  of  youths  ferreting  for  him  in  the  market,  and 
tomicg  in  and  going  out  constantly. 

Bat  tliis  crafty  Gipsy,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Jamieson, 
were  at  last  apprehended  for  house-breaking  and  robbery. 
Their  trials  took  phice  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  and  13th 
of  Aoffost,  1770,  and  "  the  fame  of  being  Egyptians  "  made 
part  or  the  charge  against  them  in  the  indictment ;  a  charge 
well  foooded,  as  both  of  them  spoke  the  "  right  Egyptian 
language.**  It  was  the  last  instance,  I  believe,  that  Uie  fact 
of  thoir  being  "called,  known,  repute,  and  liolden  Egyp- 
tian^,** made  part  of  the  indictment  against  any  of  the  tribe 
ia  Scotland,  under  the  sanguinary  statute  of  James  YI, 
chap.  13,  passed  in  1609.  &>  cunning  are  the  Gipsies,  how- 
ever, in  committing  crimes,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  crini' 
inaK  it  was  understood,  would  have  escaped  justice,  for  want 
of  sufficient  proof,  had  not  one  of  their  own  band,  of  the 
iiame  of  Jamie:H>n,  a  youth  of  al)Out  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
tfimed  king's  evidence  against  his  associates.  The  two  un- 
hapf»y  men  were  then  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  con- 
d>nDi>c«I  tu  die.  They  were  ordere<l  to  be  executed  at 
L:r:lith^iiw  briiigo,  near  the  very  s|)ot  where  their  band  had 
iTieir  princi|ial  rendezvous,  with  the  apparent  object  of  daunt- 
i:.z  tiieir  incorrigible  race. 

Imnirdiately  aft^T  the  trial,  a  ro|)ort  was  {<prcad,  and 
gf-nerally  believed,  that  the  (lipsios  would  attempt  a  rescue 
of  the  criminal.*)  on  the  way  to  execution,  or  even  from  under 
tbe  {Hallows  iuelf ;  and  it  was  fiarticuhirly  mentioned  that 
ihirtr  rUiUt  and  de>p<*i'ate  meinlKTS  of  the  race  had  under- 
ukfi'i  tu  ^el  their  chieftains  fnH?.  Kvery  pre«*aution  was 
tLcrefure  taken,  by  the  autliorities,  to  prevent  any  surh 
ati«iDjjt  being  made  A  lari;*;  pro])r«rti<»n  of  the  gentlenion 
arid  farmers  of  the  shire  of  Linlilh^'ow  were  requested, 
With  wliat  arms  they  could  procure,  to  attend,  on  foot  or 
U^seUurk,  the  execution  of  the  denperate  Tinklei*:;.  Iiidecil, 
crery  Ujird  man  of  all  the  fencible  men  of  the  county  was 
caUed  upon  to  appear  on  the  occasion ;  wldle  a  company  of 
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pensioners,  with  a  commissioned  officer  at  their  head,  and  a 
strong  body  of  the  military,  completed  the  force  deemed 
nece^ssary  for  the  due  execution  or  justice.  Besides  guard- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  a  rescue  on  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  authorities,  in  bringing  together  so  largo  a  body  of  men, 
had  in  view  the  object  of  exhibiting  to  die  people  the  igno- 
minious death  of  two  men  who  had  not  only  been  allowed 
to  remain  among  them,  but,  in  many  instances,  countenanced 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  county ; 
and  that  not  only  in  out-door  amusements,  but  even  in  some 
of  the  special  hospitalities  of  daily  life,  while  in  fact  they 
were  nothing  but  the  leaders  of  a  band  of  notorious  thieves 
and  robbers. 

Those  precautions  being  completed,  the  condemned  Oipsies 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed,  by  the  sherin  of 
Edinburgh  and  a  company  of  the  military,  to  the  boat-house 
bridge,  on  the  river  Almond — the  boundary  of  the  two 
counties — and  there  handed  over  to  the  sheriff  of  Linlith- 
gow ;  under  whose  guard  they  were  carried  to  the  jail  of 
the  town  of  Linlithgow,  and  securely  bound  in  irons,  to  wait 
their  execution  on  the  morrow.*  As  night  approached, fires 
were  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  guards  posted 
in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  building,  while  all  the  entrances 
to  the  town  were  guarded,  and  all  ingress  and  egress  pro- 
hibited, as  if  tiie  burgh  had  been  in  a  state  of  siege.  So 
strictly  were  the?e  orders  put  in  force,  that  many  of  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  Bo'ness,  who  had  gone  to  Linlithgow,  to  view 
the  bustle  occasioned  by  the  assemblage  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men,  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  town  over 
night ;  so  alarmed  were  the  authorities  for  the  onset  of  the 
resolute  Gipsies.  It  was  soon  perceived,  by  some  sagacious 
individuals,  that  the  fires  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  tlie  light  would  show  the  prison,  expose  the  sentinels,  and 
guide  the  Gipsy  bands.  They  were  accordingly  extinguished, 

*  "  Ttiis  morning,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  McDonald  and  Janieioii 
were  transported  from  the  Tolbooth  here,  (Edinburgh.)  escorted  by  a  partj 
of  the  military,  and  attended  by  the  sheriff-dcpate  on  horseback,  witn  the 
officers  of  court,  armed  with  broad-swords,  amiddt  an  innumerable  crowd 
of  spectators.  Tliey  were  securely  pinioned  to  a  cart,  and  are  to  bo 
received  by  the  sheriff-depute  of  LinUthgow,  on  the  confines  of  thia  county, 
whither  they  are  to  be  conveyed,  in  order  to  their  execution  to-morrow, 
near  Linlithgow-bridge,  pursuant  to  their  sentence." — Ruddiman*9  Weekljf 
Moffonne,  vol  0,  page  884. 


:*f 
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c !  il.'^  ffiianls  j»laoo<l  in  ?iicli  positions  as  would  enable 
t'  —.n.  wiili  the  nif):'t  advantage,  to  repel  any  attack  that 
Riijr^ri  \'0  attf  nipteil :  y<'t  the  enemy  that  caused  all  this 
a!arn  and  pnvaution  was  nowhere  visible. 

On  i?ie  following  morning,  McDonahr:^  wife  requested 
>r::ii— i'»n  to  vi^it  her  husband  before  bcin*^  led  to  execu- 
:  ^'i.  witli  what  |iarticular  object  can  only  Ik;  conjectured  ;  a 
ii^our  whirh  was  readily  granted  her,  in  the  company  of  a 
.a_n-trate.  On  behoMing  tlie  object  of  her  affection,  she 
omo  overwhelmod  witli  grief ;  she  threw  her  arms  around 
•  n«N-k.and  embraced  him  most  tenderly  ;  and  after  pvin^r 
:it  til  !ifr  sorrow  in  sobs  and  tears,  she  toi*e  herself  from 
-  irn.  3n«l.  turning  to  the  magistrate,  exclaimed,  with  a  burst- 
.  J  iii*art,  "  Is  he  not  a  pretty  man?  What  a  pity  it  is  to 
:.a*:ir  hjm . 

Amn^emonLs  were  then  made  to  carry  the  prisoners  to 
•  ■  phii-*'  of  execution,  at  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,  which 
liy  aUtut  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  armed  force  was 
'irawn  up  at  the  town-cross,  and  those  who  carried  muskets 
-..-r*'  orilt'rf*il  !<»  louil  them  with  ball  cartridge,  and  hold 
*.  •■::i-»-lve-  n-ady,  at  the  wonl  of  command,  u|K>n  the  least 
..:  |«-;ir:i!i>-«'  i»f  an  attempt  at  rescue,  to  fire  u|Mm  the  aggres- 
:-.  Th«*  wlioh*  scene  presented  such  an  alumiing  and  war- 
.:r'jH-:iraii<*r,  tiiut  the  {H'oph.'  of  tiie  town  and  surrounding 
t.-y  i-MUifiiirctl  it  tn  tlic  bustle  and  military  parade  whicii 
pl.it  ••.  iwfiiiy-fiv*»  _vr:irs  lK'fon\  when  the  n^belt-army 
•  .:-  ispjuniraiict*  in  tin'  ncighlMMirhnod.  Tlu*  judicious 
.  _-':iii-.-ii.^  ailoptcil  by  tin*  oflifM-rs  «»f  the  crown  Imd  the 
i  •  lT«^  I  :  fur  nut  the  sli^'htrst  symptom  of  disturbance, 
II  :i  nioviMn<'[it.  was  observed  among  the  (lipsics, 
'  •  r  '»i  tit*'  ijiu'hl  ln*fore.  or  on  th*'  morning  of  the  execu- 
Ti;«-  r>rniidabh*  arm'-d  bands,  rcadv  to  overwhelm 
pf-unjiil'iou-*  tiipsii.'s.  ch*arly  showed  them  that  they 
:  :.  it  l::*'  shadow  of  a  clianre  for  carrviiiir  <>nt  their  in- 
:«-i  r>--i-:i<'.  All  was  |M*aee  :inii  silenec*  throughout  the 
..•r.««*  iTo\«ii  surriHiiHiing  the  gallows,  patiently  waiting 
.fcp;*'-:inin'*('  of  t)ie  rriniinals.  In  dnt*  time  tlie  rondenin(*d 
^.-  tj.fir  ap|i«'iir:ini'(',  in  a  earl.  :ieeoni|«inied  liy  (Miarli*s 
:  .1  iTi»«*-  .I:ifi»ii-tMi.  two  youth-,  siltinir  Imv-IiIi'  th«'ir  falh«'r 
.  .-.  .>  .  i>ii-.ly  i-atlnir  rolls,  and.  to  all  Ap|iearanee,  totally 
;.fr-.-  r.t  iM  ih»'  fati-  of  their  relatives,  and  the  awful  cir- 
■  -:ji«cv2  surrounding  them. 


^  •■ 
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On  ascending  the  platform,  Jamici^n's  demeanour  was 
ciui  tabic  U^  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed ;  but  McDonald  appeared  quite  unconcerned.  Ho 
was  observed  frequently  to  turn  a  quid  of  tobacco  in. his 
mouth,  and  squirt  the  juice  of  it  around  him ;  it  was  even 
evident,  from  his  manner,  that  he  expected  to  bo  delivered 
fi*om  the  gallows  by  his  tribe ;  and  more  especially  as  he 


had  been  n*equently  heard  to  say  that  the  hemp  was  not 
grown  tliat  would  hang  him.  He  then  began  to  look  fre- 
quently and  wistfully  around  him  for  the  expected  aid,  jret 
none  made  its  appearance;  and  his  heart  oegan  to  sink 
within  him.  Indeed,  the  overwhelming  force  then  surround* 
ing  him  rendered  a  deliverance  impossible.  Every  hone 
having  failed  him,  and  seeing  his  end  at  hand,  Mcljonud 
resigned  himself,  with  great  firmness,  to  his  fate,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  have  neither  friends  on  my  right  hand  nor  on 
my  left ;  I  see  I  now  must  die.''  Jamieson,  who  appeared 
from  the  first  never  to  indulge  in  vain  expectations  or  being 
rescued,  exclaimed  to  his  feflow-sufferer :  "  Sandie,  Sandic ! 
it  is  all  over  with  us,  and  I  told  vou  so  long  ago."  Mc- 
Donald then  turned  to  the  executioner,  whose  name  was 
John  Livingston,  and  dropping  into  his  band  something, 
supposed  to  be  money,  unaanntedly  said  to  him :  '*Now, 
John,  don't  bungle  ^our  job."  Both  of  the  unhappy  men 
were  then  launched  into  eternity.  Ever  afterwards,  the  in- 
habitants of  Linlithg6w  pestered  the  hangman,  by  calling  to 
him :  "  Now,  John,  don't  bungle  your  job.  What  was  it  the 
Tinkler  gave  you,  John  ?"* 

McDonald's  wife  had  stood  by,  a  quiet  spectator,  among 
the  promiscuous  crowd,  of  the  melanclioly  scene  displayed 
before  her.  But  when  she  had  witnessed  the  closing  act  of 
an  eventful  life — the  heroism  and  fortitude  which  all  she 
held  as  dear  displayed  in  his  last  moments — and  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  which  it  had  given  her,  nature,  which  the  odium 
of  her  fellow-creatures,  not  of  her  blood,  could  not  destroy, 
fiurst  forth  with  genuine  expression.  The  silence  attending 
the  awful  tragedy  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  lamentable 
yells  and  hear^rending  screams  which  she  gave  vent  to,  as 


•  " 


On  Friday  Utt,  aboat  three  o'clock,  McDonald  and  Jamiesion  were 
hanged,  at  the  end  of  LinUthgow  bridge.  The  latter  appeared  very  peni- 
tent, bat  the  former  very  U^e  affected,  and.  aa  the  laying  \b,  dUd  luardT-^ 
JMdiman'i  Wetkly  Magazine,  vol.  9,  page  410. 
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At  beheld  her  husband  turned  off  the  scaffold.  Two  genile- 
men.  who  were  present,  informed  me  that  she  foamed  at  the 
moath,  and  tore  her  hair  out  of  her  head,  and  was  so  com- 
pletelj  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  that  the  spectators  were 
draid  to  go  near  her. 

f>n  the  bodies  being  taken  down  from  the  scaffold,  an  at- 
t'rmpt  was  made  to  restore  them  to  life,  by  opening  a  vein, 
but  without  effect  It  is  said  they  were  buried  in  Uie  moor 
c<ar  Linlithgow,  by  the  Gipsies,  and  that  the  magistrates  of 
i!ie  town  ordered  them  to  be  taken  up,  and  interred  in  the 
POft  end  of  the  church-yard  of  Linlithgow.  However  that 
nay  lie,  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Lin- 
lithgv>w  ;  but  the  populace,  delivered  from  the  terror  with 
titiioh  thef«  daring  Gipsies  inspired  them,  treated  with  ig- 
nominy the  remains  of  those  wiiom  they  dared  scarcely  look 
:*!  the  face  when  alive.  They  dug  them  out  of  the  place  of 
rhristian  sepulture,  and  interred  them  in  a  solitary  field  in 
the  neiirhbourhood.  A  clump  of  trees,  I  believe,  marks  the 
-[>rit.  and  the  gloomy  pine  now  waves,  in  the  winds  of  heaven, 
'•vcT  the  silent  and  peaceful  graves  of  the  restless  and  law- 
It::-*  Clippie.-. 

Mi'Donald.  it  would  appear,  was  married,  first  of  all,  to  a 
\\KZUV'T  of  a  Giftsy  oi  the  name  of  Eiipic  Lundic,  with 
•h :.  .01  ho  lived  unhajipy,  and  was  divorced  from  lier  over  a 
•  "r-#.*  >arrifii'ed  for  tlic  occasion,  a  ceremony  which  I  will 
:-^-r!in:  in  another  chapter.*  He  was  more  fortunate  in 
^  ^- .-•i.Y»nd  matrimonial  alliance,  for,  in  Ann  Jamicson,  ho 
:'■  ivl  a  wife  after  his  own  heart  in  cveir  way.    Previous  to 

•  .»wn  execution,  she  had  witnessed  the  violent  deaths  of 
^:  i'-a.*t  :\\  uf  her  own  nearest  relatives.  But,  if  anything 
i-^uid  have  influenced,  in  the  slightest  degree,  a  reformation 
::.  her  own  character,  it  would  have  been  the  melancholy 
-*-rj«'  atieniling  his  miserable  end  ;  yet,  we  find  it  had  not 
•:^-  -lii^hu-^-t  effect  ufion  her  after  career,  for  she  continued, 
:  .  \:a'  la-t,  to  follow  the  practices  of  her  race,  as  an  anec- 
:-»>  loM  of  hor  will  show. 

At  the  Xc»rth  Qucon.-ferry  was  a  very  respectable  inn,  kept 
•  •  a  Mr.  Mi-Ritrhif?,  whicli  was  much  frequented  and  jiatron- 

•  Tli»   Kf.j  i*'  Liin«rh'  lived  to  the  Advanrcil  ace  nf  a  hiinilrcd  yeara.  ami 

•  m  a  Urf   r  wh^rri-r  -liu  travelled.      Wllh.»ii!   \\w   Ioa*t   henlUlion    or 

•  T-.;  «    •h»'   fr**|i!^ntly  ptriitpnl  ilrfrnrrlpMt  individual*  of  iht'ir  wearing 
t,,*.-..  Ara^iii^  llivui  Mjir.rtiiii(r«  naki'd  in  the  iifx'n  ficKlit. 
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izcd  by  the  Gipsies.  On  sncb  occasions  they  did  not  visit 
tiio  house  in  whole  families  or  hordes,  fluttering  in  rags,  but 
as  well-drcsscd  individuals,  arriving  from  different  directions, 
as  if  by  chance.  In  this  house  they  were  always  treated 
with  consideration  and  kindness,  for  other  reasons  than  that 
of  the  lil)cral  custom  which  they  brought  to  it,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  landlord  and  his  family  became 
great  favourites  with  them.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  David  McRitchie,  my  informant,  happened  one  day 
to  purchase  a  horse,  at  a  fair  in  Dunfermline,  bnt  in  feeling 
for  his  pocket-book,  to  pay  for  the  animal,  ho  found,  to  his 
surprise  and  grief,  that  book  and  money  were  gone.  Tho 
person  from  whom  he  bought  the  horso  commenced  at  once 
to  abuse  him  as  an  impostor,  for  he  not  only  would  not  be- 
lieve his  tale,  but  wouUt  not  trust  him  for  a  moment.  Under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  he  sought  out  Ann  Jamioson, 
or  Annie  McDonald,  after  her  husband's  name,  for  he  knew 
well  enough  where  his  money  had  gone  to,  and  the  sovereign 
influence  which  Ann  exercised  over  her  tribe.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  herefrom  having  often  met  her  in  his  fa- 
ther's house,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  putting  his  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder,  in  a  kmd  and  familiar  manner,  and  with  a 
long  face,  told  her  of  his  misfortune,  and  begged  her  friendly 
assistance  to  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  laying  much  stress 
on  the  horse-dealer  charging  him  with  an  attempt  to  impose 
on  him.  **  Some  o'  my  laddies  will  hae  seen  it,  Davie  ;  I'll 
enquire,"  was  her  immediate  reply.    She  then  took  him  to  a 

I)ublic-housc,  called  for  brandy,  saw  him  seated,  and  desired 
lim  to  drink.  Taking  the  marks  of  the  pocket-book,  she 
entered  the  fair,  and,  after  various  doublings  and  winding;? 
among  the  crowd,  proceeded  to  her  temporary  depot  of 
stolen  goods.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  returned,  with  tho 
book  and  all  its  contents.  The  cash,  bills,  and  papers  which 
it  contained,  were  in  the  same  parts  of  the  book  in  which  the 
owner  had  placed  them.  This  affair  was  transacted  in  as 
cool  and  business-like  a  manner  as  if  Annie  and  her  ^  laddies" 
had  been  following  any  of  the  honest  callings  in  ordinary 
life.  Indeed,  no  example,  however  severe,  no  punishment, 
however  awful,  seems  to  have  had  any  beneficial  efiect  upon 
the  minds  of  these  Gipsies,  or  their  friends  who  frequented 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  country,  for  they  continued  to 
follow  the  ways  of  their  race,  in  spite  of  the  sanguinary  laws 
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of  the  country.  A  continuation  of  their  history,  up  to  a 
period,  is  little  better  than  a  melancholy  narrative  of  a  series 
of  iiDpriM)nn]ents<,  banishments,  and  executions. 

Ann  Janiieson's  two  nephews,  Charles  and  James  Jamie- 
HMi,  who  rode  alonp^idc  of  their  father  and  uncle  to  the 
place  of  their  execution,  eating  rolls,  as  if  nothiu];^  unusual 
was  al>out  to  l)efall  them,  and  who  had  witnest^ed  their 
ijii.'«onil>le  end,  in  1770,  were  themselves  executed  in  1786 
f«ir  robbing  the  Kinross  mail.  It  was  their  intention  to 
have  committed  the  deed  upon  the  hif!;hway,  for,  the  night 
liofore  the  robbery,  their  mother,  Euplian  Graham,  to  pre- 
vent detection,  insisted  upon  the  post-boy  being  put  to  death, 
to  which  bloody  i>ro]K)sition  her  sons  would  not  consent.  It 
was  tlien  agreeii  that  tliey  should  secure  tiicir  prize  in  the 
f'table  yard  of  an  inn  in  the  town,  where  the  post-boy  usually 
flopped.  The  two  highwaymen  were  traced  to  a  small 
housc  near  Stirling,  in  which  they  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. One  of  them  attempted  to  ascend  the  chimney,  to 
f  ff«ct  hi^  cscajie ;  but,  failing  in  that,  they  attacked  the  oflS- 
f-^iy,  and  tore  at  them  with  their  teeth,  after  having  struck 
furiou:iiy  at  them  with  a  knife.  But  they  were  overpowered, 
'AiA  .-AccuriNl  in  irons.  Two  females  were  in  their  company 
at  liic  tiiiie,  on  whom  some  of  the  money  was  found,  most 
iirifully  concealed  aUjut  tlioir  persons.  So  illiterate  were 
t:.t-w-  two  mm  tliat,  in  crossing  the  Forth  at  Kincardine, 
:.VT  |irciieut<Hl  a  twonty-|K)und  note,  to  be  changed,  instead 

•  f  a  twrntynfhillingonc.  According  to  Baron  Ilumo,  the 
trial  of  thesic  two  (Jipsios  took  place  on  the  18th  December, 
iTM*.  Tlwy  wore  ns^isted  in  the  roblK?ry  by  othor  mcinl>ers 
i*f  ilteir  bond, including  wfimenand  children.  Tlieir  mother 
va!*  mid  to  have  Ixh^mi  transported  for  the  part  which  she 
t'Hik  in  the  affair  ;  while  another  memlier  of  the  gang  was 
'^!ov  the  ago  at  which  criminals  can  l)e  tried  and  punished 

••  •!»!*  rountnr.     The  two  brothers,  l>cfore  thov  committed 

*  .*.*  crime,  nwasured  thnnsclvrs  in  a  room  in  Kinross,  kept 
•  a  Mary  liarclay,  and  markc^d  their  heights  on  the  wall. 

1  fj-'  oiip  rU^od  six  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  five  feet 
'  Air  iucho?.* 

*  1'vrf.afi  tlie  aathor  int^nd«»(l  to  ray.  At  feet  two  inche*.  and  Mix  Cm! 
(  TT  -.ft^iai^  S'iU,  it  ruitrht  have  l»«-eii  m  ntated  in  the  MS. ;  fiir  with  GIp- 
■  ••  '/  ttiie<l  \ihM^,  the  iiuliviUiuI.  if  lie  taken  after  the  <iipf>y.  U  apt  to  b« 
•  >  ^  BtA  thick  art.     '1  he  ouzture  of  the  twu  i>o<i|i1e  pruductf  a  Mruii|;  raoo 
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In  this  account  of  the  Oipsics  in  Fife,  the  horde  which  at 
one  period  resided  at  the  Tillage  of  Loch^llie  are  freqnentlj 
referred  to.  But  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  this  noted 
band  were  not  the  only  Gipsies  m  Fife.  This  popnious 
county  contained,  at  one  time,  a  ereat  number  of  nomadic 
Gipsies.  The  Falkland  hills  and  the  Falkland  fairs  were 
greatly  frequented  by  them  ;*  and,  not  far  from  St  Andrews, 
some  of  the  tribe  had,  within  these  fifty  years,  a  small  farm, 
containing  about  twenty  acres  of  waste  land,  on  which  they 
had  a  small  foundry,  which  the  country  people,  on  Uiat  ac- 
count, called  "  Little  Carron."  As  my  materials  for  this 
chapter  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Lochgellie  band,  and 
their  immediate  connexions  in  other  districts  not  far  from 
Fife,  their  manners  and  customs  are,  on  that  account,  brought 
more  under  review. 

The  village  of  Lochgellie  was,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  Gipsies.  The  grounds  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
are  exactly  of  that  character  upon  which  they  seem  to  have 

*  In  Oliver  mnd  Boyd's  Scottish  Toarist,  (1852),  psge  181,  ocean  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  A  singular  set  of  vagrants  existed  long  in  Falkland, 
oilled  Scrapies,  who  had  no  other  Tislble  means  of  existence  than  a  horse 
or  a  cow.  Their  ostensible  employment  was  the  carriage  of  commo^tles 
to  the  acyoinlng  villages,  and  in  the  intervals  of  work  th^  tomed  out  their 
cattle  to  gmze  on  the  Lomond  Hill.  Their  excnrsions  at  night  were  long 
and  mysterioos,  for  the  pretended  olncct  of  procuring  coals,  bat  they 
roamed  with  their  little  carts  through  the  country-side,  secnring  whatever 
they  oould  lift,  and  plundering  fields  in  autumn.  Whenever  any  enquiry 
was  addressed  to  a  Falkland  Scrapie  as  to  the  supjport  of  his  horte,  the 
ready  answer  was, '  Oa,  he  gan^  up  the  (Lomond)  HiU,  ye  ken.'  This  is 
DOW  prevented ;  the  Lomond  is  enclosed,  and  the  Scrapiet  now  manage 
their  affairs  on  the  road-sides." 

The  people  mentioned  in  this  extract  are  doubtless  those  to  whom  onr 
anthor  alludes.  The  reader  will  notice  some  resemblance  between  them 
•od  the  tribe  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  described  at  page  87 — ^Ed. 

(140) 
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fixed  their  permanent,  or  rather  winter's  residence,  in  a 
irrcat  many  parts  of  Scotland.  By  the  statistical  account  of 
the  parish  of  Auchterderran,  Lochgellio  was  almost  inacces- 
sible Tor  nearly  six  months  in  the  year.  The  bleak  and 
heathy  morasses,  and  rushy  wastes,  with  which  the  yilla^ 
i-s  !>i]rrounded,  have  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect.  The 
H-enery  and  face  of  the  adjoining  country  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire, 
and  Middleton,  in  Midlothian,  which  were  also,  at  that  time, 
tfi|i^y  stations.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
Linlithgow  band,  at  one  period,  had  their  quarters,  the  coun- 
iry  becomes  moor}%  bleak,  and  barren.  The  Tillage  of  Kirk- 
Yetholm,  at  present  full  of  Gipsies,  is  also  situated  upon  the 
rtmfines  of  a  wild,  pastoral  tract,  among  the  Cheriot  hills.* 
The  Gipsies,  in  general,  appear  to  have  located  themselves 
ufioo  grounds  of  a  flattish  character,  between  the  cultivated 
and  nncaltivated  districts  ;  having,  on  one  side,  a  fertile  and 
riopuloos  country,  and,  on  the  other,  a  heathy,  boggy,  and 
Miren  waste,  into  which  they  could  retire  in  times  of  dan- 
ger.t 

In  the  statistical  account  of  Auchterderran,  just  allnded 
tn,  19  to  be  found  the  following  notice  of  the  Ijochgellie  Gip- 
*i*!^ :  -  There  are  a  few  periH>ns  called  Tinkers  and  IJom- 
^r»,  half  re!sid(*nt  and  half  itinerant,  who  are  feared  and 
su-^i*vtcd  by  the  coniinunity.  Two  of  them  were  banished 
» ilhin  the<c  six  year?."  This  horde,  at  one  time,  consisted 
••f  four  or  five  families  of  the  names  of  Graham,  Brown, 
i^»liort*ion.  Ac.  The  Jamiesons  and  Wilsons  were  als^  often 
•^■«*n  at  Lochgellie  ;  but  such  were  the  numbers  that  were 
'-••niinir  and  going  alKuit  the  village,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
MT  who  wore  residoiiters,  and  wlio  were  not.  Some  of 
t!i«-ni  had  feus  from  the  pronriotor  of  the  estate  of  I.ioch- 
c^llie.  They  were  drosided  fur  their  depredations,  and 
wT**  well  known  to  tiie  conntrv  iK?opk\  all  over  the  shires 
•  r  Fif*'.  Kinru4.4,  IVrtli,  Forfar,  Rinrardine  and  Aber- 
•:-<?n.  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Lochgellie  bund."     The  chiefs  of 

*  VrU«'nia  Xxvik  ID  A  Vftlli'j  whicli  •tdiTiiuniliM]  oq  nil  rtiilvM  bv  lofty  nioiin- 
*^  ?•   Kw!at  c«iai|>lM"ly  fi<^|iif'nt«*n'<l  from  the  rt*it  of  tin*  WiirUl — aliki*inac- 

-'»«.  ^>  fr  mi  mi  hoiit,  and   not  to  lie  It-ft  from   miihin.     Tlir  vallfV  Iisa, 
;  ,»*^*T.  m*/r<*  tluui  «ifii«  iHitltH. —  t'hiimbfi-g'  (Ja.uiit'r  «/'.Sr»WtiHi/.— Ku. 

*  iu  ilii  i.-ary,  their  hou<»i*i.  uhiirh  an.*  alwavi  »m.ill.  and  |K>iir  in  o|il*onr- 
«'•  •  arc  oumnKmly  ftituaie<l  in  the  outHkirt*  of  the  villa;;**,  and,  if  |HMtibl«, 
M  v^  r^^bourhwMl  of  ■uiue  Ihicki-t  or  ruui;h  lanil. — /iriyA/.^Kb. 
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this  band  were  the  Graliams,  at  the  head  of  which  was  old 
Charles  Graham,  an  uncommonly  stout  and  fine-Iookinf^man. 
He  was  banished  the  kingdom  for  his  many  crimes.  Charlie 
had  been  often  in  courts  of  justice,  and  on  one  occasion, 
wlien  lie  appeared  for  some  crime  or  other,  the  judj3^,  tn  a 
surly  manner,  demanded  of  liim,  what  had  brought  him 
tliere  ? — "  The  auld  thing  again,  my  lord,  but  nac  proof," 
was  the  Tinkler's  immediate  reply.  Ann  Brown,  one  of  his 
wives,  and  tlie  chief  female  of  tlic  band,  was  also  sentenced  to 
bani^t|lmcnt  for  fourteen  years  ;  seven  of  which,  however,  she 
spent  in  the  prison  of  Aberdeen.  She  remained  altogether 
nine  years  at  Botany  Bay,  married  a  Gipsy  abroad,  returned 
to  Scotland,  with  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and 
now  sells  earthenware  at  St.  Andrews.*  Bebg  asked  why 
slie  left  Botany  Bay,  while  making  so  much  money  there, 
bhe  said, ''  It  was  to  let  them  see  I  could  come  back  again." 
Young  Charlie  Graham,  son  and  successor,  as  chief,  to  old 
Charlie,  was  hanged  at  Perth,  about  thirty  years  ago,  for 
horse-stealing.  The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  this  singu- 
lar man  are  numerous.  When  he  was  apprehended,  a  num- 
ber of  i)eopIe  assembled  to  look  at  liim,  as  an  object  of  won- 
der ;  it  being  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  take 
him.  His  dog  had  discovered  to  the  messengers  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  having  barked  at  them  as  they  came 
near  the  spot.  His  feelings  became  irritated  at  the  curi- 
osity of  the  people,  and  he  called  out  in  great  bitterness  to 
the  ofiBcers :  "  Let  me  free,  and  gie  me  a  stick  three  feet 
lang,  and  I'll  clear  the  knowe  o'  them."  His  feet  and  hands 
were  so  handsome  and  small,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
[larts  of  his  athletic  body,  that  neither  irons  nor  hand-cuffs 
could  be  kept  on  his  ankles  or  wrists  ;  without  injury  to  his 
person  the  gyves  and  manacles  always  slipped  over  his 
joints.  He  had  a  prepossessing  countenance,  an  elegant 
figure,  and  much  generosity  of  heart ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  tricks,  was  an  extraordinary  favourite  with  the  pu^ 
lie.  Among  the  many  tricks  he  played,  it  is  related  that  ho 
once,  unobserved,  in  a  grass  park,  converted  a  young  colt 
into  a  gelding.  He  allowed  the  animal  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  and  then  stole  it.  He  was 
immediately  detected,  and  apprehended  ;  but  as  the  owner 

*  This  woman  is  roost  probably  dead,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some 
of  the  other  characters  mentioned  in  this  and  other  diaptcrSb — Ed. 
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n  poAiiTelT  to  the  description  of  bis  bone,  and  Qiar- 
fisAi  Wniff  a  gwdfaff,  ho  got  off  detr.  Tho  man  was  anaMd 
wkon  Im  dinorerea  tbo  trick  that  had  been  idayed  upon 
luMi  bat  when,  where*  and  hj  whom  done,  be  was  entirely 
ignorant.  Graham  sold  the  animal  to  a  third  person,  again 
aSDlo  itt  and  leplaoed  it  in  the  park  of  the  original  owner. 
He  aeemed  to  take  great  delight  in  stealing  io  this  iweni- 
ons  mannnr.  trying  liow  desteronsly  be  conld  carry  off  the 
prapeity  of  the  antonished  natives.  He  sometimes  stole 
from  wealthy  individoals,  and  ^to  the  booty  to  the  indi- 
gent, althoqgh  thejr  were  not  Gipsies  j  and  so  accostomed 
were  the  pwple,  m  some  places,  to  his  bloodless  robberies, 
that  soase  only  pnt  their  spnrs  to  their  bcHrses,  calling  out,  as 
they  passed  him  : "  Ah  ha,  Charlie  lad,  y^  hae  misMd  Tonr 
nmrk  «o— nigfat  r  A  widow,  with  a  large  fiamily,  at  whose 
hones  ho  had  fireqnently  been  martered,  was  in  great  dis- 
tress far  want  of  monsr  to  pay  ner  rent.  Graham  lent  hear 
the.nnMWit  required ;  bnt  as  the  factor  was  retaming  homo 
wiA  it  in  hie  pocket,  Charlie  robbed  him,  and,  without  loss 
of  tiiM,  votnrned  to  the  woman,  and  gare  her  a  foil  dia- 
dmrge  for  the  son  she  had  inst  IxHTOwed  from  him. 
Ho  was  asked,  immediatdy  bdbre  his  ezecntion,  if  he  had 
perfarnied  any  good  action  doring  his  life,  to  recom- 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  offended  God.  That  of  gi^og 
the  widow  and  fatherless  the  money  of  which  he  immeaiately 
afkerwnrds  robbed  the  factor,  was  the  only  instance  he  ad- 
dneed  in  his  fannir ;  thinking  that  thereby  he  had  performed 
a  virtaons  deed.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
vna  to  salSnr,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  one  of  the  magistrates, 
I  tqneafing  a  raior  to  talce  off  his  beard  ;  at  the  same  time, 
in  n  ealoi  manner,  desiring  the  person  to  tell  the  magistrate 
that,  ^  unless  his  beard  was  shaven,  ho  could  appear  before 
her  God  nor  man.''  A  short  time  before  he  was  taken 
m  tlw  gaUows,  he  was  <ri)served  reclining  very  pensively 
and  tfrnughtfally  on  a  seat  All  at  once  he  started  np,  ex- 
lag.  in  a  moomfnl  tone  of  voice,  ^  Oh,  can  ony  o'  ve 
rin ;  will  some  o'  ve  read  a  psalm  to  me  ?^  at  the 
time  regretting  much  that  he  bad  not  boon  tan^t  to 
The  iUky-lbvt  psalm  was  accordingly  read  to  him,  by 
BBsan  present,  which  soothed  his  feennffs  exceedinglT, 
^vu  him  much  ease  and  comfort  Ho  was  greatly 
*gp1aifd  after  aaeending  the  platform — his  knees  knocking 
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against  each  other ;  but  jast  before  he  was  cast  ott,  his  in- 
Teterate  Gipsy  feelings  returned  upon  him  with  redoabled 
violence.  He  kidced  from  his  feet  both  of  his  shoes,  in 
sight  of  the  speotaitors — to  set  at  nought,  as  was  supposed, 
some  prophecv  that  he  would  die  with  them  on ;  and  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  crowd  in  the  following  words :  "  I 
am  this  day  to  be  married  to  the  gallows-tree,  by  suffering 
in  the  manner  of  many  of  my  ancestors ;  and  I  am  extremelr 

Slad  to  see  such  a  number  of  respectable  people  at  my  wea- 
ing."  A  number  of  the  band  attended  his  ezecuticNi,  and, 
when  his  body  was  returned  to  them,  they  all  kissed  it  with 
great  affection,  and  held  the  usual  lyke-wdce  over  it.  His 
sweetheart,  or  widow,  I  am  uncertain  which,  of  the  name 
of  Wilson,  his  own  cousin,  put  his  eorpee  into  hot  lime,  then 
buried  it,  and  sat  on  his  grave,  in  a  «tate  of  intoxication, 
till  it  was  rendered  nnfit  for  thia  use  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men ;  it  having  been  reported  that  he  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  grave  for  tlie  purpose  of  dissection.  This  man 
boasted  greatly,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  of  never 
having  spilled  human  blood  by  committing  murder. 

Hugh  Graham,  brotiier  to  Charlie,  above-mentioned,  was 
stabbed  with  a  knife  by  liis  own  cousin,  John  Young,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  These  powerful  Gipsies  never  fell  in  with 
each  other  but  a  wrestling  bout  took  place.  Young  gen- 
erally came  off  victorious,  but  Graham,  although  worsted, 
would  neither  quit  Young  nor  acknowledge  his  inferiority 
of  strength.  Youn^  frequently  desired  Graham  to  keep 
out  of  his  way,  as  his  obstinate  disposition  would  prove 
fatal  to  one  of  them  some  time  or  other.  They,  however, 
met  again,  when  a  desperate  struggle  ensued.  Graham  was 
the  aggressor;  he  drew  his  knife  to  stab  Young,  who 
wrested  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach,  close  to  the  breast,  laid  his  opponent 
dead  at  his  feet*  In  this  battle  the  Gipsy  females,  in 
their  usual  manner,  took  a  conspicuous  part,  oy  assisting  the 
combatants  on  cither  side. 

*  TouDg  was  chased  for  nearly  thirty  mUes,  by  HiffhUndert,  on  tod,  and 
GeDeral  Gordon  of  Cairnficld,  and  others,  on  horseEack ;  Mkd»  at  ha  waa 
frequently  in  view,  the  affair  much  resembled  a  foz-hnnt  The  bonnda 
were  most  of  them  gamo-keeper»-<-«n  active  race  of  men ;  and  ao  ezfaaiiited 
were  they,  before  the  Gipsy  waa  caught,  that  they  were  seen  lyinff  by  the 
a|ningB,  lapping  water  with  their  tongues,  like  dEoga. — BlackwooA  Maga^ 
tifM.— Kd. 
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Crafciw,  mter  of  theie  Gfalnai0,wM  kapt  bjra 
loMfhUif;  iMl,  •khowh  tiwtad  with  affM- 
«M  hwlfafcment  Id  l«r  old  wwidariaff  wmjr  of 
die  lefk  Imt  protoetor  aod  his  wottkh,  aMfri^Md 
■ocialM  in  the  gang.  She  wm  %  rwrtaljly 
I  Mod-loekiiifr  vonu,  and,  while  die  tmreraed 
/,  the  IfeqneiiUT  rode  wpaa  an  a«e,  which  was 
■illM  and  bridled.  On  theae  ocoasioiifii  ahe  was  aonetioMs 
ia  %  blM  ridinff-habit  and  a  Uack  beaver  hat  It 
■uHieaed  that  the  atolea  articleii  of  Taloe  be- 
_  _  to  the  mmWj  were  eoamitted  to  the  eare  of  Jeonj. 
Maigaiei  Grahaat  another  rister,  ta  still  living;  and  is  a 
wmmm  of  nnenawinn  bodilj  strength ;  so  uMMdi  so,  that  she 
is  caasiderBd  to  be  a  good  deal  stronger  than  thegensrality 
of  ana.  She  was  BHurried  to  Williaai  Davidson,  a  Oipsjr, 
asWeafv.  Thej haven  huge flunily, and  sell  earthenwaro 


Tonag,  who  stabbed  Us  ooosin,  Hngh  Gkaham,  was 
of  seven  sons,  and  thongh  above  five  foot  ten  indies  in 
hcfaHUs  Hither  need  to  call  him  "^  the  dwarf  o*  a'  my 
hamsL,"  Hs  was  condemned  and  hanged  at  Aberdeen  tat 
thnnmrdsr.    He  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  the  ooontry-peo- 

twero  hr  flom  beinr  displeased  with  his  society,  wtiile 
vna  employed  in  repuring  their  pots  and  pans  in  the  way 
of  his  calliBg.  Sarah  Graham,  his  mother,  was  of  the  higfa- 
cal  Tinkler  nmttle.  She  h>st  a  forefinger  in  a  Gipsy  fray. 
gVacr  Ton^g,  another  son  of  Sarah's,  was  also  hanged  at 
after  breaking  a  nomber  of  prisons  in  wmch  he 
^  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  singolar  man.  Sndi 
Ity  of  character,  that  he  always  eserled  him- 
self to  Ae  ntmost  to  set  his  fellow-prisoDers  free,  altbooffh 
they  hnpnsnpd  not  to  be  in  the  same  apartment  dT  toe 
prissa.  The  life  of  this  nmn  was  published  aboat  the  time 
ef  Us  ejetnlhuu  When  any  one  asked  old  John  Yonnff 
whssa  Va  none  were,  hb  reply  was,  "^Thcy  are  all  hanged. 
IVf  wcro  seven  in  nnmber,  and  it  was  certaialy  a  foufol 
'  ef  n  whole  fhmily.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
'Ireased  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  fh>m  Aberdeen,  relative 
Tonng :  **  It  is  said,  in  yonr  far-famed  magasinc, 
r  Tonng,  brother  to  John  Young,  the  Oipsjr,  like- 
ed  at  Akrdmi.  It  is  true  that  he  received  sen* 
to  dto  there,  bnt  the  prison  and  all  the  irons  the  per- 
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Bons  were  able  to  load  him  with,  somehow  or  other,  were 
found  insufiBcietit  to  prevent  him  from  making  his  escape. 
After  he  had  repeatedly  broken  loose,  and  had  been  as  often 
retaken,  the  magistrates  at  last  resolved  that  he  ahoukL  be 
effectually  secured ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  ordered  a  great 
iron  chain  to  be  provided,  and  Peter  to  be  fbit  Wmd  in 
it.  As  the  jailer  was  making  everything,  as  he  1iioqg;ht, 
most  secure,  Peter,  with  a  sigh,  gazed  on  him,  and  said, 
'Ay,  ay,  I  winna  come  out  now  till  I  come  out  at  the 
door ;'  making  him  believe  that  he  'would  not  be  able  to 
make  his  escape  again,  nor  come  out  till  tlie  day  fixed  for 
his  execution.  But  the  great  iron  chain,  bolts  and  bars, 
were  all  alike  unable  to  withstand  his  skill  and  strength  : 
he  came  out,  within  a  few  nights,  at  the  '  door,'  along  with 
such  of  liis  fellow-prisoners  as  were  inclined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  '  catch ;'  but  he  was  afterwards  taken,  and 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  made  to  suffer  the  penalty 
which  his  crimes  deserved. — D.  C."* 

*  Onr  author  says  that  the  Life  of  Peter  Younc  was  pablUhed.  The 
following  particulars,  quoted  in  an  account  of  the  Gipsies,  in  the  sixteenth 
Tolume  of  Chambers*  Miscellany,  are  probably  taken  from  that  source: 

"  Peter  was  Captain  of  a  band  well  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  his  exploits  arc  toid  to  ,this  day.  Possessed  of  great  strength  of 
body,  and  very  uncommon  abilities,  ho  was  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race, 
though  ho  retained  all  their  lawless  propensities.  He  was  proud,  passion- 
ate, revengeful,  a  g^at  poacher,  and  ao  alwolate  despot,  although  a  toler- 
ably just  one,  over  his  gang,  maintaining  his  authority  with  an  oak  stick, 
the  principal  sufferers  from  which  were  his  numerous  wives.** — **Uo 
esteemed  himself  to  be  a  very  honourable  man,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
different  public-houses  in  the  country  seem  to  have  thought  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  was  so.  He  never  asked  for  trust  as  long  as  he  had  a  half- 
penny in  his  pocket  At  the  different  inns  which  he  used  to  frequent,  lie 
was  seldom  or  never  denied  anything.  If  he  pledged  his  word  that  ho 
would  pay  his  bill  the  next  time  he  came  that  yray,  he  punctually  per- 
formed nis  promise.** 

"  Peter's  work  was  that  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.  It  comprehended 
the  profession  of  li  blaclLsmith,  in  ail  its  varietiet,  a  tin-smith,  and  brasier. 
His  original  business  was  to  mend  pots,  pans,  kettles.  Ac,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  this  ho  did  with  great  neatness  and  ingenuity.  Having  an  un- 
common turn  for  mechanics,  he  at  last  cleaned  and  repaired  clfMks  and 
watches.  He  could  also  engrave  on  wood  or  metal;  so  also  could  his 
brother  John ;  but  where  tliev  learned  any  of  these  arts  I  never  heard. 
Peter  was  very  handy  about  a^l  sorts  of  carpenter  work,  and  occasionally 
amused  himself,  when  the  fancy  seized  him,  in  executing  some  pieces  of 
curious  cabinet  work  that  required  neatness  of  hand.  He  was  |)arricularly 
fiunous  in  making  fishing-rods,  and  in  the  art  of  fiehing  he  was  surpassed 
by  few.** 

Immediately  before  one  of  the  da3'S  fixed  for  his  execution,  he  seized  the 
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Brown,  one  of  tlio  principal  members  of  the 
lAirhfrellie  band,  was  killed  in  a  desperate  fight  at  Raploch, 
near  Stirling.  A  numl)cr  of  Gipsy  boys,  belonging  to 
ssererml  gangfl  in  the  sonth,  obtained  a  considerable  qnan- 
tity  of  plunder,  at  a  fair  in  Perth,  and  had,  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  somehow  or  another,  imposed  on  the 
I>M4i.flfellie  tribe,  and  their  associates.  Charles  Graham,  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  Charles  Brown,  went  south  in  pursuit 
nf  tiie  yonng  depredators,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  them 
to  give  np  their  ill-gotten  booty  to  those  to  whom,  by  the 
t  tipsy  regulations,  it  of  right  belonged.  After  an  arduous 
rhase,  the  boys  were  overtaken  near  Stirling,  when  a  furi* 
oas  battle  immediately  commenced.  Both  parties  were 
armed  with  bludgeons.  After  having  fought  for  a  consider- 
able lime,  with  equal  success  on  lioth  sides,  Graham,  from 
i«ome  unknown  cause,  fled,  leaving  his  near  relation,  Brown, 
tn  mntend  alone  with  the  youths,  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
T^ie  Ikyt:*  now  liecame  the  assailants,  and  began  to  press  hard 
upon  Brown,  who  defended  himself  long  and  manfully  with 
hi*  blodgevin,  displaying  much  art  in  the  use  of  his  wea|)on, 
in  wardinir  off  the  lighter  blows  of  his  opponents,  which 
'xun^  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  At  length  he  was 
f'irrod  to  give  way.  although  very  few  of  the  blows  reached 
•  1-  fierson.  On  nMrfating.  with  his  front  to  his  assailants, 
riH  foot  struck  upon  an  old  feal  <lyke,  when  he  fell  to  the 
jrr»iihd.  Tlie  enrasred  you t lis  now  sprang'  in  upon  him,  like 
:  /»T.-,  and,  without  .'*liowin<r  him  the  least  mercy,  dispatched 
Moi  on  tlie  hfM»t,  by  literally  Iteating  out  his  brains  with 
:bHr  bladgvfms.  Brriwn's  roat  was  broujrht  home  to  I/«)ch- 
j-iV.^,  by  some  of  his  wife's  frientls,  with  the  collar  and 
^hfiuld«rd  bi.-snieared  all  over  with  blood  and  bruins,  with 
■iuautiucK  of  his  hair  stick ini;  in  the  core.  It  was  )>reserve<l 
f'-f  wme  time  in  this  sho<'king  eondition  by  liiswife,  and  cx- 
:.:bitcfl  a^i  a  pr<jof  that  her  husband  hud  not  fled,  as  well  as  to 


.  upon  IW  llirrat  of  in«tan1  (!cnth.  rnmjifllfM!  Iiim  to  lay  <»n  hid 
'•^  ••  mi^  4*»«l.  lUI  h«i  hnii  "rt  nt  IHiortv  pv^tv  «»in'  \n  the  jiriiiHi*  liimvlf 
-•-•r  *k^  fcMt  lo  W*aTr  the  iHiiMIn*^.  aA«t  (ravrtlini;  twi-nty-fonr  nillm, 
>*  m«»t  U>  alt^  in  thr  «iiiiir.  nw\  wmn  ii|i|>r«*tiraHHf|  !»y  n  roiniiuny  i»f  J»portiu 
*^««  abiaii*  d«v*  t>**t  inaiti'  n  fli'iifl  -M't  at  liini  On  \:o\uiz  taken  tn  the  {^td- 
««  'fir  '/  th«"  rr»»w.!  rri«J :  "  I'fS'r.  flony  y»»u  an*  \ho  man  T— which  he 
M  4tmlmnm^  thai  hU  name  ira«  Jtihn  Amlenmn.  ami  wonil(>re«l  what  th« 
:««fA»  vavtoH  with  him.  And  there  Immh:;  nr>ne  prf«iM>nt  whn  rmiM  hientifv 
^•m  tiihnm^  hm  vm  veil  know  a  ia  AlMrdevn,  he  managed  tn  get  ofl^ 
ri«r— E». 
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arouse  the  clan  to  vengeance.  Mj  infonnant,  a  man  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  witli  others,  paw  this  dreadful  relique  of 
Brown,  in  the  very  state  in  which  it  is  now  described. 

Alexander  Brown,  another  member  of  the  Lochgellie  band, 
happened,  on  one  occasion,  to  he  in  need  of  butcher  meat,  for 
his  tribe.  He  had  observed,  grazing  in  a  field,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  a  bullock  that  had,  by  some  accident,  lost  about 
three-fourths  of  its  tail.  lie  procured  a  tail  of  a  skin  of  tho 
same  colour  as  that  of  the  animal,  and,  in  an  ingenious  man- 
ner, made  it  fast  to  the  remaining  |»art  of  its  tail.  Disguised 
in  this  way,  he  drove  oflf  his  booty  ;  but  after  shipping  the 
beast  at  the  Queens-ferry,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  a  Mr- 
vant,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  quest  of  the  depredator, 
overtook  him  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat.  An  alterca- 
tion immediately  commenced  alK)ut  the  ox.  The  country- 
man said  he  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  animal  in 
Brown*s  possession,  were  it  not  for  its  long  tail ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  examine  it  narrowly,  to  satisfy  himself  on  that 
]xirticular,  whon  tlic  ready-witted  Gipsy,  ever  fertile  in  ex- 
])edients  to  extricate  himi^elf  from  difficulties,  took  his  knife 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  in  view  of  all  pre:ie:it,  cut  off  the  tail 
above  the  juncture,  drawing  blood  instantly  ;  and,  throwing 
it  into  the  8t»,  called  out  to  the  pursuer,  with  some  warmth  : 
*•  Swear  to  the  ox  now,  and  be to  ye.''  The  coun- 
tryman said  not  another  word,  but  returned  home,  while  the 
Tinkler  proceeiled  on  his  journey  with  his  prize.* 

*  Besides  p:ettin^  thcin9i*lvc!«  out  of  scTapcv  in  such  an  adroit  manner,  th« 
Scotch  (■ipsii'H  linvc  l>«cn  knom'n  to  ^erve  a  friend,  when  innoeentlv  placed 
in  a  jNwilion  uf  danfcer.  It  ha|)i>enc<i  onfe  ihat  liiUy  Marshall,  the  t'ilMJ 
cbicl  in  (iiillowA\>hirc,  attaclieil  and  rubbed  the  laird  uf  Barj^Uv,  and  io 
the  tutiftlc  l«N«t  hiA  cap.  A  r('S|i(>ctAh1e  farmer,  ikasaine  by,  nfime  tfine  after- 
wards, picked  up  thi*  cap,  and  pnt  it  (»n  hia  head.  The  laird,  with  hii  mind 
confused  liy  the  riibbiTy  and  the  darkness  combined,  accused  the  farmer  of 
the  crime;  and  it  would  have  f;one  bard  with  him  at  t lie  trial,  had  not 
Billy  come  to  Ida  rcscur.  He  eeixod  the  cap.  in  the  oiten  court,  and,  puttiai; 
St  on  hi:<  hen<i.  addrpflsoti  the  Ininl:  **  Look  at  me.  sir,  and  tell  me,  by  the 
oath  yuu  have  i«m'orn,  nm  not  I  the  man  that  roblicd  you  T— '"  By  heaven ! 
T<Hi  are  the  \ery  man." — "  Voii  tvt  what  sort  of  memory  this  gentleman 
has,**  ezolaiuied  the  (>ip\V;  "he  vweani  to  the  bonnet,  whatever  features 
are  under  it.  If  you.  yountclf.  nty  lord,  will  put  it  on  your  h»ad.  ke  will 
be  willing:  to  swear  ihat  yimr  lonlship  was  the  person 'who  rubbed  him." 
The  farmer  wn!«  unaniniouNly  acquit  ted. 

Nolwithatandii)!;  liiilyV  ruurai^  in  '*  taking  rare  of  the  Hvim^,"  am  anec- 
dote is  relaliHl  of  hiit  having  Uwn  frif^htened  almost  cmt  of  his  wita,  mder 
Tery  ludicrous  ciicunisiances.  He  and  bis  f[aii(c  had  lonfc  held  poaiesaioH 
iffm  cmrvin  in  daUoirnyMrv,  where  they  usually  deposited  their  plaadpr. 
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Bat  thw  Oiper  was  not  always  so  fortunate  as  he  was  on 
this  occasion.  Being  once  apprehended  near  Dumblane,  it  was 
the  intention  ot  the  messengers  to  carr}'  him  direct  to  Perth, 
hat  tliey  were  under  the  necessity  of  lodging  him  in  the 
nrare^t  prison  for  the  night.  Brown  was  no  sooner  in  cns- 
tndy  than  he  began  to  iweditate  his  escape.  He  requested, 
Asi  a  favour,  that  tlie  oflkera  would  sit  up  all  night  with  him, 
in  a  fioblir-lionse,  instead  of  a  prison,  promising  them  as 
niorh  meat  and  drink,  for  their  indulgence  and  trouble,  as 
tlH"y  slMwId  desire.  His  request  having  been  granted,  four 
fir  five  nffirers  were  placed  in  and  about  the  room  in  which 
h^  wa^  cotifiiicd,  as  a  guard  on  his  person,  being  aware  of 
tho  denperate  character  they  had  to  deal  with.  He  took 
rare  to  ply  them  well  with  the  bottle ;  and  early  next  mom- 
intr.  before  setting  out,  ho  desired  one  of  them  to  put  up  the 
window  a  little,  to  mol  the  apartment  After  walking 
f^vrral  times  across  the  mom,  the  Gipsy,  all  at  once»  threw 
him^lf  nut  of  tlie  window,  which  was  a  considerable  hoight 
from  the  ground.  The  hue  and  cry  was  at  his  heels  in  an 
instant :  uimI  as  some  of  ttie  inesscngers  wore  gaining  on 
liirn.  lie  Ijoldly  fariMl  aUmt,  drew  forth,  from  below  his  coat, 
a  datnrer.  whii*h  he  brandishcfl  in  tiic  air,  and  threatened 
«l«*ath  tfi  the  first  who  sliouhl  approach  him.  lie  was,  on 
thi«*  ocrasifm.  sufTerf^il  to  make  his  escajie,  as  none  had  the 
mureire  to  ndvunre  u|ion  him. 

Whf*ri  in  full  ilrcfss.  Brown  wore  a  hat  richir  omnniented 
and  trimnu*il  with  lit*initiful  gr>ld  lace,  which  was  then  fnsh- 
ioiiable  auNinfr  the  first  ranks  in  .Gotland,  particularly 
amrifitr  th^  ^ifficors  of  the  nruiy.  His  coat  was  made  of 
^u|l'Tflne  cloth,  of  a  li^ht  gro«*n  i*(»lour,  long  in  the  tails,  and 
lia^ing  oiip  row  of  bullous  ut  tin*  bn*asL  His  hhirt,  of  the 
f\w*^X  qua  lily,  was  rufHt*<l  at  liands  aud  breast,  with  a  black 

a"'!  •i<ii#liin#«  t«-«ii1<><l.  Hrciirp  fr«ini  t1i«*  'ifficiTH  iif  th^  law.  Twu  IllifhlaMl 
•  ij^Tv  ^rainr^r«  In  th«*  miinlry.  liap]M<nft1  to  mtrr  it,  fu  r^^tl  llH*ni«rlT»« 
<farir.irlH«  nlclit.  Th«T  |i<>rr^i\tMl.  at  ciac«*.  llir  characUr  «'f  iU  ali«'nt  in- 
kaLi  aiiU ,  aniJ  th^v  v«*ir  not  I'lfitf  «ithiii  il.  U'ffire  llirv  Hfn*  alarint^i  bv 
i^,r  T<4mi  iif  a  nunifHiai  lianil  aihanrini;  tii  itt  mtranrr.  TtiP  pi|*m. 
rvf^^^ln;  nxthinc  ^^X  rti'ath  fn«ni  tin*  nithlr««  Cilpclm,  liai)  th«*  |ir^-i'ii<*p  irf 
miMi  IM  •Irika  np  a  fiilir«irh.  with  irenimtliiai  fury  ;  at  the  l<Trilic  rvrvp 
i4<'<i  of  vliirK — like  r^lliii'^  *4  th«*  t*a:r  iii|w*«  i«Muini;  fnim  the  IxiwtfU  uf  tbo 
rarth — lUlljr  AOtl  hu  cauk  |'rr>ci|>itiilt-)\  fli-«l.  a*  UTori*  a  lila^t  from  tlir  in 
fi  raal  rrj  '"■  anJ  D«*\rr  aftrrwanl*  ilarf.l  In  vi«it  llirir  furituritp  liaiin'.  'Mm 
|Ap#ra,  M  Bilfflit  nalnrarv  l«  ei|i<«^r«l.  carriiHl  off*,  ib  Um  Bi»niln|(,  Um 
ipolto  of  tW  radoutted  Gipaip«.~d'ir  W^Un^  &««l.— Ka 
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stock  and  Imckle  round  tbe  neck.  He  aho  wore  a  Mir  of 
handsome  boots,  with  sQTer-plated  Bporai  all  in  the  ttthion 
of  the  day.  Below  his  garmenta  he  earned  a  laive  knire, 
and  in  the  ^haft  or  butt-end  of  his  large  whip,  a  sniMl  spaar, 
or  dagger,  was  concealed.  His  farotherin-laWy  Wilson,  was 
frequently  dressed  in  a  similar  garb,  and  both  rode  the  best 
horses  in  the  country.  Having  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
men in  tlieir  habits,  and  assuming  the  manners  of  sndi,  whidi 
they  imitated  to  a  wonderful  degree,  few  persons  took  these 
men  for  Gipsies.  Like  many  of  their  race,  they  are  repre- 
sented as  having  heeia  very  handsome^  tall,  and  stool-nuide 
men,  with  agreeable  and  manly  countenances.  Among  the 
numerous  thefts  and  robberies  which  they  oommittMl  in 
their  day,  they  were  never  known  to  have  teken  a  sixpence 
from  people  of  an  inferior  class,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
to  have  assisted  the  poor  classes  in  their  pecuniary  matters, 
with  a  generous  liberality,  not  at  all  to  be  looked  for  from 
men  of  their  singular  habits  and  manner  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  descriptive  of  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  some  of  the  Gipsies  of  rank,  at  one  time,  traversed 
this  country. 

Within  these  forty-five  years,  Mr.  McRitchic,  already 
alluded  to,  happened  to  be  in  a  smithy,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlisle,  getting  the  shoes  of  his  riding-horse  roughened 
on  a  frosty  day,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey, 
when  a  gentleman  called  for  a  like  purpose.  The  animal 
on  wliich  he  was  mounted  was  a  handsome  blood-horse,  which 
was  saddled  and  bridled  in  a  superior  manner.  He  was  himself 
dressed  in  superfine  clothes,  with  a  riding^whip  in  his  band ; 
was  booted  and  spurred,  with  saddle-bags  behind  him  ;  and 
had,  altogether,  man  and  horse,  the  equipment  and  appear- 
ance of  a  smart  English  mercantile  traveller,  riding  in  the 
wav  of  his  business.  There  being  several  horses  in  the 
smithy,  lie,  in  a  haughty  and  consequential  manner,  enquired 
of  the  smith,  very  particularly,  whose  turn  it  was  first ;  in- 
dicating a  strong  desire  to  be  first  served,  although  he  was 
the  lost  that  had  entered  the  smithy.  This  bold  assurance 
made  my  acquaintance  take  a  steady  look  at  the  intrusive 
stranger,  whom  he  surveyed  from  head  to  foot.  And  what 
was  his  astonisiiment  when  he  found  the  mighty  gentleman 
to  be  no  other  than  Sandie  Brown,  the  Tinkler's  son,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crieff ;  whom  he  had  often  seen  stroll- 
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_  thnrngh  the  ooantry  in  a  troop  of  Oipeiea,  and  frequently 
ialiu  father's  Ikmipo,  at  the  Nortii  Qoeensferry.  He  conlii 
■caroely  believe  hi^  eyes,  bo  to  prevent  any  disagreeable 
miatake,  politely  ai4ce«l  the  **  gentleman"  if  his  name  was  not 
Brovn  ;  observing  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  him  some- 
wbere  before.  The  surprised  Tinkler  hesitated  considerably 
at  tlie  unexpected  question,  and,  after  having  pot  some 
qoeriert  on  his  part,  answered  that  "he  would  not  deny 
himself— his  name  was  really  Brown."  He  had,  in  all  like- 
lihood, been  travelling  under  a  borrowed  name,  a  practice 
xetj  common  with  the  Gipsies.  When  he  found  himself 
deicrted,  vet  seeing  no  danger  to  be  appreliended  from  tlie 
•ecidcntal  meeting,  ho  very  shrewdly  showed  great  marks 
of  kindnem  to  his  aoquaintanoe.  Bemg  now  quite  free  from 
cmbarraflsment,  he,  in  a  short  time,  begsn  to  display,  as  is 
the  Gipsy  custom,  citraordinary  feats  of  bodily  strength, 
by  twistinn  with  his  hands  strong  pieces  of  iron ;  taking 
bctfr  reearding  hin  power  in  tlicse  practice?,  with  tliose  who 
would  wager  with  him.  Before  parting  with  my  friend, 
Brown  very  kindly  insisted  upon  treating  him  with  a  bottio 
of  any  kind  of  liquor  ho  would  choose  to  drink.  At  pome 
aeqoestercd  station  of  hi.s  tribe,  on  his  way  home,  the  eques- 
trian Tinkler  would  unmask  himself — dis]K>se  of  his  horse, 
pack  up  liis  finecloUies,  and  assume  his  ragged  coat,  loatlioni 
apron,  and  budget — before  ho  would  venture  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  ^-vre  uf*4|uainto«l  with  his  real 
charai'tifr.  Here  wo  hcc  a  haughty,  oviTlN^arinpr,  hi<rhwAy 
rr>bUfr.  ("lotliCfi  in  rxcollont  a|i|inrcl,  and  inount«Nl  on  a  g(i04i 
hlM^l.  nictam(»rpiio>o  him!<oir.  in  nn  instant,  into  a  |KM)r, 
wandi*rinir.  licirfPirly.  and  pitiful  (viiixy. 

This  Alexander  Un»wn,  and  his  brother! n-law,  WiNon, 
carrii**!  on  conjointly  a  (^iisidcrablc  trade  in  horsc-st(!alinir 
b(»tir«^ii  .*N*otland  nnd  Kntrland.  The  horses  whirh  wcn^ 
Molpfi  in  tho  South  wore  bn»ught  to  Scotbuid.  and  siiM  th(*n* ; 
thirM*  itiolon  in  Sxitlnnd  won*,  on  the  othor  hnnd.  iH^ihimmI 
of  in  thif  .""VMith  hy  English  Uipsics.  The  criiiio  of  h<ir<i<*- 
st4«Iinir  haii  bmntrht  a  prreat  many  of  thc^e  wandcn^ni  to  an 
uiitinH'ly  end  ou  Uie  gallows.  Brown  was  at  \vl^\  liaiiir«Mi  at 
fUlmlrarrh.  to  fx|iiaii!  the  many  oriincs  he  had.  fi-oiii  tini«* 
to  time,  committeil.  It  is  said  that  his  bnither-in-lavr.  Wil- 
Kin.  mas  Inngvd  ahing  witli  him  on  the  same  day,  having 
beea  also  guilty  of  a  number  of  crimes.    Broarn  was  taken 
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in  a  wood  m  BuMck  Imitih  beca  aM|iihod  and  ev«pMr- 
ered  bj  a  putr  of  H^gUaadet^  raised  fior  the  parpoae  of 
appreheodii^  him.  and  dispening  hb  taaad,  who  lay  in  the 
wood  in  which  he  was  captared.  He  thoqghi  to  efada  thsm 
by  clappinir  cloi^  lo  the  poaad,  like  a  wiU  sniaMil,  Upon 
bein);  ^iaed,  a  farioas  scaBe  eaoaed ;  and  doriag  the  vio- 
lent tii^ii^  and  stn|rgliag  which  took  phco,  lAile  they 
were  securioft  this  stmtiT  wandeier,  he  took  hold  of  the 
bare  tbijHi  of  one  of  the  bighlaaderB,  and  bit  it  most  era- 
ellv.  Marthat  tlie  mother  of  Browa,  and  the  mother-ia^kw 
of  ^ViL<on»  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  pair  of 
riicets  while  attenaiog  their  eiecation. 

Charles,  by  some  called  Williasiy  a  brother  of  A^naniltr 
Brown,  was  run  down  by  a  party  of  the  military  and  some 
meeeengenst,  near  Dandee.  Ue  was  carried  to  INnih,  where 
he  was  tried,  condemned  and  ezecoted,  to  atone  for  the  no- 
merons  crimes  of  which  he  was  gnilty.  He  was  oonveyed 
to  Perth  by  wster,  in  condequence  ai  it  being  reported  toat 
the  Gi]i6ie3  of  Fife,  with  the  Grahams  and  Ogilries  at  their 
head,  wore  in  motion  to  rescne  him.  He,  abo,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  strength  ;  and  regretting,  after  bmng 
handcuffed,  having  allowed  himself  to  be  so  earily  taken,  he, 
in  wrath,  diH>Ye  the  messengers  before  him  with  his  feet,  as 
if  they  had  been  children.  While  in  the  apartment  of  the 
prison  called  the  condemned  cell,  or  the  csge,  he  freed  him- 
self from  his  irons,  and  by  some  means  set  on  fire  the  damp 
straw  on  which  he  lay,  with  the  design  of  making  his  escape 
in  tiie  confusion.  Surprised  at  the  building  .being  on  fire« 
and  suspecting  Brown  to  have  been  tiie  cause  of  it,  and  that 
ho  was  free  from  his  chains,  ramping  like  a  lion  in  his  den, 
no  one,  in  the  hurry,  could  be  found  with  resolution  enongh 
to  venture  near  him,  till  a  sergeant  of  the  forty-second  regi- 
ment volunteered  his  services.  Before  he  would  face  we 
Tinkler,  however,  he  requested  authority  from  the  magis- 
trates to  defend  himself  with  his  broad-sword,  and,  in  case 
the  prisoner  became  desperate,  to  cut  him  down.  This  per- 
mission being  obtained,  the  sergeant  drew  his  sword,  and. 
assisted  by  the  jailer's  daughter,  unbarred  the  doors,  till  he 
came  to  the  cage,  whence  the  prison  was  being  filled  wiUi 
smoke.  As  he  advanced  to  the  door,  he  asked  with  a  loud 
voice, ''  Who  is  there  ?"  "  The  devil,"  vociferated  the  Gipsy, 
through  fire  and  smoke.    ^  I  am  also  a  devil,  and  of  the 
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fwhr  of  the  wMif&t  sovBded  like  %  deeth  kmM  to 
tte  erlM  IMdei^-lie  kMv  his  Hi^^ 
plelel]r ;  fcr,  efler  aeaie  threels  fW»  the  fteiMat»  he  qei- 
ell3f  elleved  UnMlf  te  be  egria  hieded  vilh  iraM»  and 
thoraHhfy  ioiwed  ill  hie  cell,  wfaeaoe  hedid  Mt  stir  tUl  the 
dnr  efue  eaneetioD* 

liw  Bmra,  bgr  eo«»  eidled  Snipiv',  a  Mmber  ef  tte 
eene  mriljr,  wee  a  tallt  eteat  wmtaeni  with  Ihalaree  Ihr  flpem 
Immt  dtemeabieu  Mie  kit  her  noee  ia  a  battle,  Ibwfat  in 
ikmSUnJt  Aagm.  In  this  iteeoaater^  tin  Oipriee  fioght 
aanac  thswialfes  with  bigUaad  dirfca,  eiUbRiBg  all  the 
fay  ^heslile  tribes  eTBedeoia  Arabs  of  the  deeen  When 
lib  weaan  Ibaad  that  her  nose  was  strask  off,  bj  the  sweep 
afa disk,  she  Mt  her  haadfte  the  woaDd,aad,a8  if  little 
had  beUlaa  hsr,  eaDed  oat,  in  the  heal  of  the  seaBe,  to 
seaiest  her;  ^Bat,ln  the  nriddle  &  the  ■eauthae, 
isBifMsef  Poor  Lbsf's  tall  igare  was  eoBspiea- 
^  the  tribe,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  onaawBtal 

The  4hahaM  af  Loohgellie^  the  WilsoM  of  BaphMh,  near 
flliriiBg^  and  the  JaaiiesoBS,  notieed  nder  the  head  of  lin- 
lihgBfwririre  Oipsies,  were  all,  bj  the  feaMle  side,  hnedi- 
aM^  issBsadsJ  frota  oU  Charles  Stewart,  a  Gipejr  chief,  at 
eae  period  of  no  small  conseqoence  among  these  liordes.* 
Whsa  I  enqaired  if  d^  Boberteons,  wlio  lived,  at  one  tioM, 
at  Menstiy,  ware  rebted  to  die  Loehgellie  band,  the  answer 
wUeh  I  reesired  was :  ^The  Tinkkrs  are  a'  sib"— meaning 
that  1kf9f  are  all  connected  with  one  another  bj  the  ties  of 
Used,  aM  considered  as  one  fsmilj.  This  is  a  most  power- 
M  bond  of  anion  among  tiiesc  dcqperate  clans,  which  almost 
'  lance  to  the  oreaking  np  of  their  strongly  ce- 
eeeie^r.  Old  Charles  Stewart  was  described  to 
le  a  sloat^  good-bolring  man,  with  a  (hir  compiejcion : 
I  wae  inlbrmed  that  be  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  aT 
id,  wherever  he  went,  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
w&fwi  tiiewarta  of  Scotbind.  His  descendants  still  assert 
thcf  are  sprang  from  the  rojal  race  of  Scotland.    In 

Bli  MOTHlUf  to  boOm  that  Um  UwM  OTinlMk  who  !!»«•  MeMln  to 

te  17M.  mwn  mumA  Blinmtt,  Wlkoa  nd  Unhwhrnm. 

Qioaigs  of  Um  abov^  ■•stiosMl  rtiMf     TiMfararlBtt 

^■Ito  Ia  kMpI^  wUk  tb»  ck«w0l«  flT  Um  Qir- 

7» 
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support  of  this  pretension,  Stewart^  in  the  Tear  17T4y  «t  a 
weading,  in  tho  parish  of  Corstorphine,  actually  wor^m  large 
cocked  hat,  decorated  with  a  beaatifhl  plame  of  white  mr 
thers,  in  imitatibn  of  tho  white  cockade  of  the  Pretender. 
On  this  occasion,  he  wore  a  short  coat,  philab^  and  purse, 
and  tartan  hose.  He  sometimes  wore  a  piece  of  brass,  as  a 
star,  on  his  left  breast,  with  a  cndcel  m  his  band.  Such 
ridiculous  attire  corresponds  exaeUj  with  the  taste  and 
ideas  of  a  Oipsj.*  These  pretensions  of  Stewart  mre  ex- 
actly of  a  piece  with  the  usoal  Gipsy  polioj  of  mak- 
ing tho  people  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  fkmilies 
of  rank  ana  influence  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  oar  Scottish  kings,  eepeci&lly 
James  V,  the  ^  6aborIunzie-man,''t  werefiur  fhnn  beiDgscmp- 
ulous  or  fastidious  in  their  vague  amours.  As  old  Oharles 
Stewart  was,  on  one  occasion,  crossing  the  Forth,  at  Queens- 
ferry,  chained  to  his  son-in-law,  Wilson,  in  chafge  of  messen- 
gers, he,  witli  considerable  shame  in  his  countenance,  ob- 
served David  McRitchie,  whose  father,  as  already  mentioned, 
kept  a  first-rate  inn  at  the  north-side,  and  in  which  the 
Tinkler  had  frequently  regaled  himself  with  his  merry  com- 
panions. Stewart  called  McRitchie  to  him,  and,  taking  five 
shillings  out  of  his  pocket,  said  to  him, "  Hae,  Davie,  there's 
five  shillings  to  drink  my  health,  man ;  I'll  laugh  at  them 

*  Orellmann,  In  givln?  an  acoonnt  of  the  attire  of  the  poorer  kind  of  Hon- 
nrinn  Gipsiee,  says:  We  are  not  to  sappoae  howeyer  that  they  are  iadif- 
ureut  about  dress ;  on  the  contrary,  they  love  fine  dothea  to  an  eztravft- 
gant  degree.  Whenever  an  opportanity  offers  of  acquiring  a  gfxxl  coat, 
either  by  gift,  pnrchase.  or  thMt,  the  OfpBY  immediately  beStirs  himself  to 
become  master  of  it  Possessed  of  the  prise,  he  puts  it  on  directly,  with- 
out considering  in  tlie  least  wliether  it  suits  the  rest  ci  his  apparel.  If  hia 
dirty  shirt  had  holes  in  it  as  big  as  a  bara  door,  or  his  l>reeches  so  out  of 
condition  that  any  one  might,  at  the  first  glance,  perceive  their  antiqoity ; 
were  he  unprovided  with  shoes  and  stookings,  or  a  covering  lor  bis  head ; 
none  of  tlieee  defects  would  prevent  hia  strutting  aboot  in  a  laecd  coat, 
feeling  himself  of  still  greater  consequence  in  case  U  happened  to  be  a  red 
one.  Thev  are  particularly  fond  or  clothes  which  have  oeen  worn  bvpeo- 
pie  of  distinction,  and  will  hardly  ever  deign  to  put  on  a  boor's  coat.  *Tiiey 
will  rather  go  half  naked,  or  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  sack,  tlian  condescend 
to  wear  a  foreign  garb.  Green  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Gipsies,  l>ut 
scarlet  is  held  in  great  estet-m  amonsr  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Hun- 
garian female  Gipsies.  In  Spain,  they  hang  all  sorts  of  trumpery  in  their 
ears,  and  baubles  around  their  neclu. 

Mr.  Borrow  says  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dress  of  either  sex  differing  from  that  of  the  other  inhabitants.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Scottish  tribes,  and  even  of  those  in  England.— ^Ed. 

f  OaberlunxU-man — ^llie  beggar-man  with  the  ragged  apparel 
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a*. "  He  did  laugh  at  them  all,  for  nothing  could  be  proved 
againsit  him  and  he  was  immediately  rot  at  liberty.  It  was, 
as  Charles  Graliam  said — ""  The  auld  thing  again,  but  nae 
proof.'** 

Another  very  singular  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Jamie  Rob- 
rrbion.  a  near  relation  of  the  Lochgellie  tribe,  resided  at 
liensUT,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills.  James  was  an  ex- 
oeUent  roasician,  and  was  in  great  request  at  fairs  and  coun- 
try weddings.  Although  characteriicd  by  a  dissoluteness 
of  nuinners,  and  professed  roguery,  this  man,  when  trusted, 
wa<  strictly  honest.  A  decent  man  in  the  neiglibourhood, 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Gray,  many  a  time  lent  him  sums  of 
Boney.  to  purchase  large  ox  horns  and  other  articles,  in  the 
cast  of  Fife,  which  he  always  repaid  on  the  very  day  he 
pronised,  with  the  greatest  correctness  and  civility.  The 
ffillowing  anecdote  will  show  the  zeal  with  which  he  would 
re!>«nt  an  insult  which  he  conceived  to  be  offered  to  his 
friend  :  In  one  of  his  excursions  through  Fife,  he  happened 
to  he  lying  on  tlie  ground,  basking  himself  in  the  sun,  while 
Imiiimr  his  ass,  on  tiie  roadside,  when  a  countryman,  an 
entire  stranger  to  him,  came  })ast,  singing,  in  lightness  of 
heart,  the  song  of  "^  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  which,  unfortunately 
for  the  man,  Robertson  had  never  heard  before.  On  the 
Qncon.'4(*ious  stranger  coming  to  the  words  *'Auld  Robin 
tiray  was  a  kind  iimn  to  me,''  the  hot-blooded  Gipsy  started 
t«>  h\3  feet,  and.  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  felled  him  with  his 
blu«lreon  to  the  gn»uncl ;  rciM^ating  his  blows  in  the  most 
violf*nt  manner,  and  telling  him,  *'Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a 
kind  nmn  to  him  indeed,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  make  a 
MMig  on  Robin  for  that."     In  short,  he  nearly  put  the  inno- 

■  ne  anfthAftlievl  Iwrillhood  uf  the  0]]mi{c8.  In  the  face  of  sanpidon.  or 
fv«B  mt  opcfl  conTkiwii,  }■  not  leu  eharftrterliitlc  than  the  faculty  with 
vkidi  theT  eommit  miB<*t,  or  tlifir  addreaa  in  concenlinar  them.  A  titpay 
U  a.j|r.  I  Lnuvn  l<y  thr  title  uf  the  "  Earl  of  Ilrll,'*)  was,  aiM»ut  twenty  yrars 
•C*.  tri«>J  fur  a  tlifft  of  a  runitiderable  siini  of  money  at  a  Dalkeith  market. 
TV  prmf  ■remed  Co  tite  Juflire  fully  mifficient.  but  the  jury  rendered  a  ver- 
(*iet  Id  "  not  proven."  i*ti  diamiMini;  the  priaoner  from  the  bar*  the  jndirn 
lafarmwd  kjro.  in  hia  own  cliaractcriittic  ianfnw|Cv>  "  That  he  had  rubbit 
■vuoikrr*  wi'  the  gallowa  that  nifirnir.)^ ;"  and  warned  him  not  a(^lii  to 
MZ^i^mr  ihrrewith  a  nimllar  IkmIv  of  |iroi>f  a^o^in^t  hiin  aA  it  Minted  ai'arrcly 
;«'»NMr  be  •h«iul<l  nifrt  with  am^thiT  jury  who  would  conatnie  It  an  fu- 
vomMy.  IIU  monael  tend«»^l  him  a  aimilar  adtire.  The  Gipay,  how- 
efw.  piplM.  to  thoin^At  entertainment  of  all  around,  *'  That  he  waaproTcn 
an  MBDnaai  awo,  nnd  that  naebudy  had  ony  right  to  nea  aieenn  Innguago 
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cent  man  to  death,  in  the  heat  of  his  pamon,  fhr  MtfainDg, 
as  he  thought,  his  friend  in  a  scorrilons  song.  It  was  an  in- 
Yariable  custom  with  Robertson,  whenever  he  passed  Bobert 
Gray's  house,  even  were  it  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to 
draw  out  Iiis  "*  bread  winner/'  and  give  him  a  few  of  his 
best  airs,  in  gratitude  for  his  kindness. 

Robertson^  wife,  a  daughter  of  Martha,  whose  son  aad 
son-in-law.  Brown  and  Wilson,  were  executed,  aa  already 
mentioned,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  to  Botasy  Bay ; 
but,  owing  to  her  advanced  years,  it  was  not  tiioiq^t  worth 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  sending  her  over  seas,  and  she 
was  set  at  liberty.  Her  grandson,  Joyce  Boberteon,  would 
also  Iiave  been  transport^,  if  not  handed,  but  for  the  aasistp 
ance  of  some  of  his  clan  rescuing  hna  from  Stirling  jaiL 
So  coolly  and  deliberately  did  he  go  about  his  operatfamSi  in 
breaking  out  of  the  prison,  that  he  took  along  with  him  his 
oatmeal  bag,  and  a  favourite  bird,  in  a  cage,  with  which  he 
had  amused  himself  during  his  solitary  confinement  The 
following  anecdote  of  this  audacious  Gipsy,  which  was  told 
to  me  by  an  inhabitant  of  Stirling,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  parties,  is,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
robberies :  While  Robertson  was  lying  in  jail,  an  old  man, 
for  what  purpose  is  not  mentioned,  went  to  the  priscm  win- 
dow, to  speak  to  him  through  the  iron  stauncheons.  Joyce, 
putting  forth  his  hand,  took  hold  of  the  unsuiipecting  man 
by  the  breast  of*  his  coat,  and  drew  him  close  up  to  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window  ;  then  thrusting  out  his  other  hand,  and 
pointing  a  glittering  knife  at  his  heart,  t)ui»itened  him  with 
instant  death,  if  he  did  not  deliver  him  the  money  he  had  on 
him.  The  poor  man,  completely  intimidated,  handed  into 
the  prison  all  tlie  money  he  had ;  but  had  it  returned,  on 
the  jailer  being  informed  of  tlie  extraordinary  transaction.* 
After  escaping  from  confinement,  this  Gipsy  stole  a  watch 
from  a  house  at  Alva,  but  had  hardly  got  it  into  his  posses- 
sion before  he  was  discovered,  and  had  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  in  pursuit  of  him.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  Daw- 
son, met  him  in  his  flight,  and,  astonished  at  seeing  the  crowd 
at  his  heqis,  enquired,  impatiently,  what  was  the  matter. 

*  The  "  game**  of  inch  a  Gipsy  may  be  fiil^  coiD|Mtfed  to  that  of  a 
eparrow-hawk.  This  bird  has  been  known,  while  held  in  the  hand,  after 
being  wounded,  to  seize,  wh^Q  uresented  to  it,  a  sparrow  with  each  elaw, 
an^  a  third  with  its  beak.— £d. 
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"TbcT  mn  M  imnmg  after  ne,  and  yon  tHII  soon  nra  too," 
repHcii  the  Tinkler,  withont  eborteninff  h\9  step.  He  took 
to  TnHibody  phintations,  bat  was  apprehended,  and  had  the 
watch  taken  mm  him. 

I  will  notice  another  principal  Gipey,  closely  connected 
br  blood  with  the  Fife  bands,  and  of  tnat  rank  that  entitled 
hi«i  to  imme  tokens  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  The  name 
nf  this  chief  was  Charles  Wilson,  and  his  place  of  residence, 
at  one  tfane,  was  Raploch,  close  bjr  Stirling  castle,  where  he 
poneased  sone  heritable  property  in  honses.  He  was  a 
stoat,  atfiletie,  good-looking  man,  fhlly  six  feet  in  stature, 
aad  of  a  Mr  eompksion ;  and  was,  in  general,  handsomelr 
dresnd,  ftv^^aently  displaying  a  gold  watch,  with  many  seals 
atlaehed  to  its  chain.  In  his  appearance  he  was  respectable, 
Tsrr  poHto  hi  his  manners,  and  had,  altogether,  little  or 
DOtlriag  aboat  him  which,  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  general 
pablie,  ladieated  him  to  be  a  Gipsy.  Bnt,  nerertMless,  I 
waa  assaiad  by  one  of  the  tribe,  who  was  well  acqnainted 
with  him,  that  he  spoke  the  lannage,  and  obeerred  aU  the 
caMcaaa,  aad  followed  the  praences  of  the  Gipsies. 

He  was  a  pretty  eztensire  horse-dealer,  having  at  times 
ia  his  pesaession  numbers  of  the  best  bred  horses  in  the 
He  most  commonly  bought  and  sold  hunters,  and 
as  were  suitable  for  caralry ;  and  for  some  of  his  horses 
he  received  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas  apiece.  In  his 
dcaKag*  he  always  paid  cash  for  his  pnrctiascs,  but  accepted 
biUs  from  his  costomers  of  respectability.  Many  a  one  pur- 
chased horses  of  him  ;  and  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  many 
respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  community 
ia  pfeaeral  looked  upon  him,  and  his  people,  with  suspicion 
sad  fear,  and  were  by  no  means  fond  oi  quarrelling  with 
say  of  hia  Tiadictifc  fVatemity .  When  any  of  his  customers 
leaairod  a  horse  from  him,  and  told  him  that  the  matter  was 
m  wholly  to  himself,  as  regards  price,  but  to  provide  an 
'  saitaMe  for  the  purpo^  required,  no  man  in  Scotland 
act  with  greater  honour  than  Charles  Wilson.  He 
,  then  fit  his  employer  completely,  and  charge  for  the 
exactly  what  the  price  should  be.  To  this  manner  of 
dealiag  he  was  very  averse,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  as 
■aeh  aa  possible.  It  is  said  he  was  never  known  to  deceive 
say  oae  ia  his  transactions,  when  entire  confidence  was 
~  IB  Ubi.    Bat|  on  the  other  hand,  when  any  tried  to 
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make  a  bargain  with  him,  without  any  rcfiarenoe  t»  hiiwlf, 
but  trusting  wholly  to  their  own  judgment,  he  would-  taJEe 
three  prices  for  his  horses,  if  he  could  obtain  theoi,  and 
cheat  them,  if  it  was  in  his  power.  It  is  said  his  peo^ 
stole  horses  in  Ireland,  and  sent  them  to  him,  to  dispose  of 
in  Scotland.  On  one  occas^ion  his  gang  stole  and  bM  in 
Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  a  srey  staUioD,  three 
different  times  in  one  week.  Wilson  niniaBlf  was  almost 
always  mounted  on  a  blood-horse  of  the  highest  mettto. 

At  one  time,  Charles  Wilson  travelled  the  countnr  with  a 
horse  and  cart,  vending  articles  which  Ids  gang  piunderad 
from  shops  in  Glasgow  and  oUier  places.  He-hao  an  asao- 
ciate  wlio  kept  a  regular  shop,  and  when  Wilson  happened 
to  be  questioned  about  his  merdiandise,  be  always  luul  fic- 
titious bills  of  particulars,  invoices  and  receipts,  ready  to 
show  that  the  goods  were  lawfully  purchased  irom  his  mer- 
chant, who  was  no  otiicr  than  his  friend  and  associate.  As 
Charles  was  chief  of  his  tribe,  he  received  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, to  distiuffuish  him  from  the  meaner  sort  of  his  race. 
Like  others  of  his  rank  among  the  Gipsies,  he  generally  had 
a  numerous  gang  of  youtlis  in  fairs,  plunderiug  for  him  in  all 
directions,  among  the  heedless  and  untltinking  crowd.  But 
he  always  managed  matters  with  such  art  and  address  that, 
however  much  he  might  be  suspected,  no  evideuce  could 
ever  be  found  to  show  that  he  acted  a  part  in  such  transao- 
tions.  It  was  well  understood,  however,  that  Charlie,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  contents  of  many  a 

f)urse  with  his  bieind ;  all  the  plundered  articles  being  in 
act  brought  to  him  for  distribution. 

This  cliicf,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  issued  tokens  to 
the  members  of  his  own  tribe  ;  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the 
Gipsies  which  will  be  fully  descrilxxi  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. But,  besides  these  regular  Gipsy  tokens,  he,  like  many 
of  his  nation,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to  his  particular 
friends  of  the  community  at  large.  The  following  is  one 
iostance,  among  many,  of  this  curious  practice)  among  the 
Gipsies.  I  received  the  particulars  from  the  individual 
himself  who  obtained  the  token  or  passport  from  Wilson. 
My  informant,  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Excise, 
chanced,  in  his  youth,  to  be  in  a  fair  at  Skirling,  in  Peebles- 
shire, when  an  acquaintance  of  his,  of  the  name  of  John 
Smith,  of  Camwatb  Mill,  received,  in  a  tent,  fifty  pounds 
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for  kmes  which  he  had  B<dd  in  the  market.  Wihon,  who 
WW  Mqoainted  with  both  parties,  was  in  the  tent  at  the 
tiBie,  and  aaw  the  latter  receive  the  monej.  On  leaving  the 
unit  Smith  mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he  was  afraid  of 
being  robbed  in  going  home,  as  Wilson  knew  ho  had  nione7 
in  hjapoisepsion.  Mr.  Bnchanan,  being  well  acqoainted 
with  Wih»n,  went  to  him  in  the  lair,  and  told  him  the  |dain 
faetfl ;  that  Smith  and  himself  were  ID  travel  with  monejr  on 
their  permns,  and  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  being 
robbed  of  it|  on  their  way  home.  The  Gipqr,  after  hesi- 
tating for  a  amment.  gave  Bnchanan  a-  pen-knife,  which  he 
was  to  show  to  the  first  person  who  should  offer  to  molest 
them ;  al  the  same  time  eqjoining  him  to  keep  the  albir 
qaita  nrivmle.  After  my  informant  and  his  friend  had 
trarelled  a  eonsideraUe  distance  on  their  way  home,  they 
uhserved,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  a  number  <x 
Tinkhis  men  and  wonMo^fighting  togetlier  on  the  side 
of  Ike  road.  One  of  the  females  came  forward  to  the 
travellefB,  and  urged  them  vehemently  to  assist  her  husband, 
who,  she  said,  was  like  to  be  murdered  by  others  who  had 
fallen  opon  him  on  the  highwav.  My  friend  knew  quite 
well  that  all  the  fighting  was  a  mrce,  got  up  for  the  purpose 
fjf  robbing  him  and  his  companion,  the  moment  they  inter- 
fered with  the  combatants  in  their  feigned  quarrel.  Instead 
^  iriviog  the  woman  the  assistance  she  asked,  he  privately 
siMl  very  quietly,  as  if  ho  wished  nobody  to  see  it^  showed 
i«er  W  ikon's  knife  in  his  hand,  wlien  she  immediately  ex- 
cinimed,  **  You  are  our  friend?/'  and  called,  at  the  same 
U  to  those  engaged  in  the  scuflSe,  in  words  to  the 
cffset.  Both  the  travellers  now  passed  on,  but,  on 
looking  behind  them,  they  observed  that  the  squabble  had 
fniireiy  oeased.  The  pen-knife  was  returned  to  Wilson  the 
dav  following. 

\  may  give,  in  this  place,  another  instance  of  these  tokens 
udag  granted  by  Uie  Gipsies  to  their  particular  favourites 
«4  tfae  community.  The  particulars  were  given  to  me  by 
the  individual  with  whom  tlie  incident  occurred  ;  and  the 

ijipsj  mentioned  I  have  mynelf  seen  and  spoken  to :  A 

A ^  a  small  farmer,  who  rciiided  in  tlie  west  of  Fife, 

to  be  at  one  of  the  Falkland  fair?,  where,  in  the 
;  he  fell  in  with  old  Andrew  Sleedmaii,  a  Gipsy  horse- 
dakr  fran  Lochgellie,  with  whom  lie  was  well  acquainted. 
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They  entered  a  poblic-hooBe  in  Falkland  to  have  a  dittn  to 
getiier,  before  Icaring  the  fair,  and  after  ^ome  converwitioii 
had  passed,  on  varions  Bubjeet?,  Steedman  obearred  to  hie 
acquaintance  that  it  would  be  late  in  the  nigiit  before  lie 
conld  reach  his  home,  and  that  he  might  be  exposed  to  eomc 
danger  on  the  road ;  bat  he  would  give  him  hia  mdtbox, 
to  present  and  offer  a  snuff  to  the  first  perron  who  fthoaM 
offer  to  molest  him.  M j  informant,  pooBOflOcd  of  tfio  Gipiiy'}^ 
snuff-box,  mounted  his  horse,  and  lell  his  aeqnaintanee  and 
Falkland  behind  for  his  home.  He  had  not  proceeded  for 
on  his  journey,  before  a  man  in  the  dark  seised  the  Mdk 
of  his  horse,  and  ordered  him  to  stop ;  witfKmt,  bowef«r, 
enforcing  his  command  to  surrender  in  that  determined  tone 
and  manner  common  to  highwaymen  with  thoM  they  intend 
to  rob.  The  fanner  at  once  recognised  the  robber  to  be  on 
other  than  young  Charles  Gh^ham,  one  of  the  LoehgeliiQ 
Tinklers,  whom  he  personally  knew.  Instead  of  deKyering 
him  his  purse,  he  held  out  to  him  the  snuff-box,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and,  offering  him  a  pinch,  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  Lochgellic  to-nignt.  A  sort  of  parley  now  ensued, 
the  farmer  feeling  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  Oraham  confounded  at  beinff  recognized  by  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  was  about  to  rem,  and  who,  moreorer, 
was  in  possession  of  a  Gipsy  token.  At  first  a  dry  conTcr^ 
sation  ensued,  similar  to  that  between  persons  unacquainted 
with  each  other  when  they  happen  to  meet ;  but  Oraham, 
recovering  his  self-possession,  soon  became  very  frank  and 
kind,  and  insisted  on  the  farmer  accompanying  him  to  a 
public-house  on  the  road-side,  where  he  would  treat  him  to 
a  dram.  The  farmer,  a  stout,  athletic  man,  and  no  coward, 
complied  with  the  Gipsy's  invitation  without  hesitation. 
While  drinking  their  liquor,  Graham  took  up  the  snuff-box, 
and  examined  it  all  over  very  attentively,  by  the  light  of 
the  candle,  and  returned  it,  without  making  a  single  remark, 
relative  either  to  the  untoward  occurrence  or  the  snuff-box 
itself.  The  farmer  was  equally  silent  as  to  what  had  taken 
place ;  but  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  Gipsy  examined  the  token.  They  drank  a 
hearty  dram  together,  and  parted  the  best  of  friends;  the 
farmer  for  his  homo,  and  Graham,  as  he  supposed,  for  the 
highway,  to  exercise  his  calling.  Oraham,  about  this  period, 
resided  in  a  house  belonging  to  Steedman,  in  Lochgellie. 
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iMtanccs  occarred  of  indiriduak,  who  happened  to  be 
plundered,  applying  to  Charles  Wilson  for  his  assistance  to 
reeorer  their  property.  The  particulars  of  the  following 
eaee  are  in  the  words  of  a  fnend  who  gave  me  the  anec- 
dote :  ""A  boy,  having  received  his  hard-earned  fee,  at  the 
end  of  a  term,  set  ont  for  Stirling  to  purchase  some  clothes 
for  himself.  On  the  road  he  was  accosted  by  two  men,  who 
ronrerscd  with  and  accompanied  him  to  Stirling.  The  lad 
proceeded  accordingly  to  fit  himself  in  a  sliop  with  a  new 
mU  butt  to  his  utter  disappointment  and  gnef,  his  small 
penny-fee  was  gone.  The  merchant  questioned  him  about 
the  road  he  had  come,  and  whether  he  had  been  in  company 
wiih  any  one  on  the  way  or  otherwise.  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  his  companions  being  described,  the  shop-keeper 
Mispected  they  might  have  picked  his  pocket  unooserved. 
As  a  last  resource,  the  boy  was  advised  to  call  upon  Charlie 
Wilson,  and  relate  to  him  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Cnarles  heard  his  story  to  the 
end,  and  desired  him  to  call  next  day,  when  he  might  be 
aUe  to  give  him  some  information  relative  to  his  loss.  The 
voong  lad  kept  the  appointment,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  the 
Yinkler  chief  paid  him  down  every  farthing  of  his  lost 
but  at  tlie  same  time  told  him  to  ask  no  questions." 
iipsy  chief  died  within  these  thirty-fiveyears  in  hisown 
\  on  the  castle-hill  at  Stirling,  whither  he  had  removed 
from  Kaplorh.  It  is  stated  that,  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore his  dfatli,  he  relinquished  his  former  practices,  and  died 
in  full  ciMnmunion  with  the  church.*  He  was,  about  the 
Utter  end  of  his  lifo,  reduced  to  considerable  poverty,  and 
van  under  the  necosnity  of  betaking  himself  to  his  original 
omfiation  of  making  horn  H|K)ons  fur  a  subsistence.  In 
the  days  of  his  phis|M.Tity,  Charles  was  considered  a  very 
kiad-heartcd  and  generouH  man  to  the  {loor  ;  and  it  seldom 
uppeuctl  tliat  [joverty  and  di:)trc^s  were  nut  relieved  bv 
kim.  »h«>n  a|i|ilic?ation  was  made  to  liiui  by  tlie  needy.  Al- 
iktfiQIffi  many  of  the  more  original  kind  of  (iii)*<ics  have  a 
roinf-talilc  appearand*,  and  may  |K)ssosis  a  little  inonev, 
diihbic  tlftc  prime  of  life,  yet  the  iiiosit  of  them,  in  their  old 
in  a  condition  of  |iuverty  and  misery. 


•  U  fk«  -*  M<)fiilily  VUitor.**  fur  February,  1S:<6.  will  IwrnuiMlaBaccomii 
Wtka  r«awiiMi  duMi  uf  ibis  <ii|wy  dun.  \4  Uic  imiue  nf  Jc«iiw  WlltuA. 
7i«  :racft  m  tcrj  A|»pru|»rUtcly  kcMkNl,  "A  lily  Biucwg  Uiuru*." — £». 
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Charles  Wilson  luid  a  family  of  very  haDdfloroe  dauRktors, 
ono  of  whom  was  coDsidcrcd  a  perfect  beauty.  Slie  did  not 
travel  the  country,  like  the  rest  of  lier  family,  but  remained 
at  home,  and  acted  as  lier  fatlier's  housekeeper ;  and,  when 
any  of  the  tribe  visited  him,  they  always  addressed  her  by 
tl)0  title  of  *'  my  lady,''  (raimte,)  and  otberwide  treated  her 
with  preat  respect.  '  This  lieautiful  girl  was,  about  ttie  year 
1795,  kept  as  a  mistress  by  an  adjutant  of  a  Scoteh  regiment 
of  fcncible  cavalry.  She  was  frequently  seen  as  liandsouiely 
and  fashionably  attired  as  the  first  females  in  Stirling  ;  and 
some  of  tiie  troopers  were  not  displeased  to  see  tlieir  ad|jii- 
tant's  mistress  equal  in  appearance  to  the  highest  dames  in 
the  town.  But  Wilson's  daughters  were  all  frequently 
dressed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  could  not  have  been 
taken  for  Gipsies* 

To  suit  their  purposes  of  deception,  in  practising  tlieir 
pilfering  liabits,  the  female  Gipsies,  as  well  as  the  males, 
often  changed  their  wearing  apparel.  Some  of  them  have 
been  seen  in  four  different  dresses  in  one  fair  day,  varying 
from  tlie  appearance  of  a  sturdy  female  beggar  to  tliat  of  a 
young,  flirting  wench,  fantastically  dressed,  and  throwing 
herself,  a  })orfcct  lure,  in  the  way  of  the  hearty,  ranting, 
half-intoxicated,  and  merry  young  farmers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
}iose  of  stripping  them  of  their  money.*  The  following  is 
given  as  an  iuHtanceof  this  sort  of  female  deception : — On  a 
fair-day,  in  tlie  town  of  Kinrott?,  a  Brae-laird,t  in  the  same 
county,  fell  in  with  a  Gipny  harpy  of  the  aliove  cliaracter, 
of  the  name  of  Wil?«on,  one  of  Charles'  daughters,  it  was 
understood.  She  had  a  fine  person,  an  agreeable  and  pre- 
{Kissessing  countenance,  was  handsomely  dressted,  and  was, 
altogetlier,  what  one  would  pronounce  a  pretty  girl.  Her 
charms  made  a  very  hudden  and  deep  imph^sdion  on  the  sim- 
ceptibic  laird  ;  and  as  it  was  an  easy  matter,  in  Uioee  times, 

*  An  old  wninnn.  whom  1  found  ocrupyini;  the  honie  of  CharlM  WHwwi, 
•t  Rnpltich.  In  1K40.  informed  mo  that  slie  hatl  Men  hU  wUb  Id  .ifwt  dUbr. 
cnt  dri'MAvit.  hi  ono  markcUl«y.  SIm  wu.  at  the  time,  n  servant  ia  a  Umek- 
t»»ilh*»  fflmlly  \n  Stirling,  who  wen*  grtai  frimd*  of  Charles  WUaon;  and 
erery  time  !ifr^.  Wilimn  came  into  the  smith's  house.  ffWrni  her  p1nnderin(^ 
In  the  market,  this  servant  f^irl.  then  nine  yearn  old.  efwmntd  htr  «Aom  fnr  a 
fresh  ex|Ntiit!iin  in  tlie  cn>wd.  Whan  8us|iected.  or  aren  detected.  In  thrir 
prnrticei.  thowo  frmale  (JipMos.  I>3'  such  rliangc  of  dress  and  character, 
aaailv  escaped  apprehension  hy  tlio  anthorltlea. 

f  There  are  a  number  of  small  landed  proprieiort  In  the  hilly  paita  of 
JiJiiruM^hire;  hanca  the  apimUalloa  of  Brae-lalrd. 
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lo  —hi  ip  teqimintanee  at  these  large  and  pronrieenoim 
^theringB,  the  enamoured  rnstic  soon  foond  means  to  intro- 
daoe  himself  to  the  stranger  ladj.  He  treated  her  in  a 
callaat  maaaer,  aad  engtged  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  at 
Mr  piare  of  residence.  It  happened,  howerer,  that  a  nnm- 
kier  of  Tiaklera  were,  that  very  evening,  approliended  in  the 
fair,  for  picking  pockets,  and  a  great  many  parses  were 
fsmid  in  their  custody.  Prochunation  was  made  by  tlie 
aathorities,  tiiat  all  those  who  had  lost  their  money  shonld 
sppear  at  a  place  named,  and  identify  their  property.  The 
BnHslaird,  wmxmg  others,  miwed  his  pocket-booK  and  parse, 
sad  aeoordingly  went  to  enonire  afker  them.  His  parse  was 
pffodaeed  to  him ;  bat  greatly  was  he  ashamed  and  mortified 
when  the  fliief  was  aim  siiown  to  him,  Ijing  in  prison — the 
Tcry  person  of  his  handsome  and  beantiml  swee^eart,  now 
metainorphnaed  into  a  common  Tinkler  wendi.  Whether  he 
BOW  provoked  the  ire  of  his  dnldnea,  by  harsh  treatment,  is 
aal  meatiooed ;  bat  the  woman  sent,  as  it  were,  a  daner  to 
hi«  heart,  bf  calling  oat  before  all  present :  "Ay,  laiitl,ye're 
aa  sae  kind  to  me  noo,  lad,  as  when  ye  treated  me  wi'  wine 
in  the  forenoon."  The  man,  oonfoandcd  at  his  exposare, 
was  glad  to  get  oat  of  her  presence,  and,  rather  than  bear 
the  catting  tannts  of  the  Oi nsy,  fled  from  the  place  of  inves- 
tigatioD«  ieaving  his  money  oehind  him.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the  Stirlingshire 
Gipsies  eontribnted  tlieir  fall  proportion  to  the  list  of  victims 
to  the  ofended  laws  of  the  country.  Althoagh  Charles 
WihoB,  the  chieftain  of  the  horde,  dexterously  eluded  justice 
hiomeir  two  of  his  brothers  were  executed  within  the  mem- 
ory of  people  still  living.  Another  of  his  relatives,  of  the 
amae  of  Gordon,  also  onderwcnt  the  last  penalty  of  the  law, 
at  CSIaiyrow.  where  an  acquaintance  of  mine  saw  him  hanged. 
Wiliioa  had  a  son  who  carricnl  a  Ik)x  of  jewelry  through  the 
oQoatnr,  aad  was  suspected  of  having  been  concermNl  in 
rohhjiiir  a  bank,  at,  I  believe,  Dunkold.  Rome  of  the  des- 
ocadanis  of  thw  Stirlingshire  tribe  still  roam  up  and  down 
the  kingdoai,  nearly  in  the  old  Gipf>y  manner ;  and  several 

*  It  li  fartffTMilntr  tn  notW  rarh  reneoantm  between  these  pretty,  genteel- 
laikiHIf  i  tfMJM  and  tka  onllnary  natives.  TKe  denuuement.  In  tlii*  loMtnnee. 
»<ffci  kmm  \mtm  a  aMrrUgv/aBd  ibe  plantation  of  a  colony  of  Uipolaa 
wmm^  UkO  Brnr*  of  Klnr«JM  iblre.  The  aame  might  have  hap|)ene<]  in  tha 
(M»  of  tka  other  lady  Wllaoo,  with  tha  adjutant  at  Stirling,  or  with  ooa 


^^  J^.- 
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of  them  have  their  residence,  when  not  on  the  tramp,  in  the 
town  of  Stirling. 

Tlie  great  distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Gipsies  is  an  incurable  propensity  for  theft  and  robbery, 
and  taking  openly  and  forcibly  (soming)  whatever  answers 
their  purpose.  A  Oipsy,  of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
stated  to  me  that  his  forefatliers  considered  it  quite  lawiol, 
among  themselves,  to  take  from  othens  not  of  their  own  ftrn- 
ternity,  any  article  they  stood  in  need  of.  Casting  his  eyes 
around  tlie  inside  of  my  house,  he  said :  ^  For  instance,  were 
they  to  enter  this  room,  they  would  carry  oiF  anything  that 
could  be  of  service  to  them,  such  as  clothes,  money,  yieiualiy 
Ac  :"  "  but,"  added  he,  "^  all  this  proceeded  from  ignorance ; 
they  are  now  quite  changed  in  their  manners."  Another 
Gipsy,  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  informed  me  that 
the  tribe  have  a  complete  and  thorough  hatred  of  the  whcde 
community,  excepting  those  who  shelter  them,  or  treat  them 
with  kindness ;  and  that  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  com- 
mitted on  any  of  the  natives  among  whom  they  travel,  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  whiclka 
Gipsy  can  possibly  perform. 

But  the  Gipsies  are  bv  no  means  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  have  considered  weft  reputable.  In  Sparta,  under  the 
celebrated  law-giver  Lycurgus,  theft  was  also  reputable.  In 
Hugh  Murray's  account  of  an  embassv  from  Portugal  to  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  in  1620,  we  find  the  following  curioas 
passage  relative  to  thieves  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  **  As 
the  embassy  left  the  palace,  a  band  of  thieves  carried  off  a 
number  of  valuable  articles,  while  a  servant  who  attempted 
to  defend  them  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  ambassaaors, 
enquiring  the  mode  of  obtaining  redress  for  this  outrage, 
were  assured  tliat  these  thieves  formed  a  regular  part  of  Uie 
court  establishment,  and  that  officers  were  appointed  who 
levied  a  proportion  of  the  articles  stolen,  for  behoof  his  im- 
perial majesty.'**  In  another  part  of  Africa,  there  is  a  horde 
of  Moors  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  thieves.  This 
wandering,  vagabond  horde  do  not  blush  at  adopting  this 
odious  denomination.  Their  chief  is  called  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  thieves.t  In  Hugh  Murray's  Asia,  we  have  the  toh 
lowing  passage  relative  to  the  professed  thieves  in  India. 

•  Vol.  U..  |M««  17. 
/  OolberfB  Trsralt,  trusUitod  by  Fnuicb  Bli^dn.    Vol.  L,  p«|S  118, 
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^  Nothing  tends  more  to  call  in  question  the  mildness  of 
the  Hindoo  disposition  than  the  vast  scale  of  the  practice 
of  deooity.  Tnis  term,  ihoogh  essentially  synonyrooos  with 
robbery,  snggests,  however,  very  different  ideas.  With  ns, 
robben  are  daring  and  desperate  outlaws,  who  hide  them- 
selves  in  the  obscare  comers  of  great  cities,  shunned  and 
detested  by  all  society.  In  India,  they  are  regular  and 
rppataMe  persons,  who  have  not  only  houses  and  families, 
Imt  often  landed  property,  and  have  much  influence  in  the 
villageiv  where  they  reside.  This  profession,  like  all  others, 
is  hereditary ;  and  a  father  has  been  heard,  from  the  gallows, 
carefnll V  admonishing  his  son  not  to  be  deterred,  by  nis  fate, 
from  following  the  calling  of  his  ancestors.  They  are  very 
devout,  and  liavo  placed  themselves  under  the  patronage  of 
the  goddcMs  Kali,  revered  in  Bengal  above  all  other  deities, 
ind  who  is  supposed  to  look  with  peculiar  favour  on  achiev- 
meats  such  as  theirs.  They  are  even  recognized  by  the  old 
Uindoo  law9»  which  contain  enactments  for  the  protection 
of  stolen  goods,  upon  a  due  share  being  given  to  the  mag^- 
trate.  They  seldom,  however,  commit  depredations  in  their 
r«vn  village,  or  even  in  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  seek 
\  distant  one,  where  they  have  no  tie  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  formed  into  bands,  with  military  organization,  so 
Uiat  wlien  a  diief  dies,  there  id  always  another  ready  to  suc- 
ceed him.  They  calculate  that  they  have  ten  chances  to  one 
of  never  lieinir  brought  to  justice." 

The  old  Hindoo  law  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  is,  I 
prefrume,  the  following  enactment  in  the  Gentoo  Code,  trans- 
lated by  Nathaniel  Brasscy  Halhed,  \»>!g^  146  :  "  The  mode 
of  shares  among  robbers  is  tliis :  If  any  thieves,  by  the  com- 
■aod  of  the  magistrate,  and  with  his  assistance,  have  com- 
■iited  depredations  upon,  and  brought  any  booty  from,  an- 
ocher  pruvJDce,  the  magistrate  shall  receive  a  share  of 
oae-sixih  of  tlie  whole ;  if  they  receive  no  command  or 
ui»i«taorc  from  the  magistrate,  thov  shall  give  the  magis- 
trate, in  that  case,  one-tenth  of  fiis  share ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  thoir  chief  shall  receive  four  shares :  and  whoso- 
n^  among  them  \%  perfect  master  of  hi!>  occupation,  shall 
r»^re  thrvc  iihamsi ;  al>o  whichever  of  them  is  remarkably 
ftrr^iUir  and  ^itf>ut.  shall  receive  ti^'o  shares  ;  and  the  rest  sliall 
r*'*#'ivf*  f'ai'li  one  ^lla^c.  If  any  one  of  the  romniuuity  of 
t.'^tiea  hapiieus  to  be  taken,  and  should  be  released  from 
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the  Cutchcry,  (court  of  justice),  upon  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  all  the  thieves  shall  make  good  that  eoni  by  equal 
shares."—''  In  tiie  Qentoo  code  oonlaiiiiiig  this  Jay  there 
are  many  severe  enactments  againet  Aeft  and  xoUMMtf 
every  description ;  bat  these  laws  refer  to  diiitiMu  iiutMiW 
of  their  own  conntrymen,  or  violators  of  tiie  fif«bpviMl|iBa 
of  society.  Tlie  law  which  regaktee  tteseeharesoi  vMrM, 
refers  only  to  such  bold  and  hardy  adventorereasarily'fiNth 
to  levy  contributions  in  a  foreign  province." 

Now  oar  Gipsies  are,  in  one  point,  exactly  on  a  lerA  with 
the  adventurers  here  mentioned.  They  look  upon  theftMlveB 
as  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  consider  it  fiur  geme  to  rob, 
plander,  and  cheat  all  and  every  one  of  the  ''etrwgerB^ 
among  whom  they  travel.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
diere  were  also  rules  among  the  Qmy  bands  for  dividing 
their  booty,  something  like  the  old  Hindoo  law  alloded  tOb* 

We  fina  the  following  carioas  particalars  mentioned  ef  a 
tribe  among  the  mountains  in  Inclia,  who  are  soppoeed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  Hindostan.  They  are  called  KoOkfes  or 
Lunctas.  ''Next  to  personal  valour,  the  accom^ishAiMt 
most  esteemed  in  a  warrior  is  superior  address  in  ateeling ; 
and  if  a  thief  can  convey,  undiscovered,  to  his  ovrh  ttmne^ 
his  neighbour's  property,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  reclaimed ; 
nor,  if  detected  in  the  act,  is  he  otherwise  panished  than  by 
e2q)osure  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Porah,  and  being  obliged  to 
restore  what  he  may  have  laid  hold  of."  '*  It  is  a  great 
recommendation  in  obtaining  a  wife,  when  a  Kookie  ean 
say  that  his  house  is  full  of  stolen  articles."t  There  are 
several  other  tribes  in  the  world  among  whom  theft  and  rob- 
bery are  considered  meritorious  actions.  It  appears  that 
among  the  Coords  ^'  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  a  wife  till 
he  has  committed  some  great  act  of  robbmr  or  mnrder."  In 
an  account  of  Kamtschatka,  it  is  mentioned  that "  among  Jtll 
these  barbarous  nations,  excepting  the  Eamtschadales,  theft 

*What  is  said  here  is,  of  conrsei  applicable  to  a  class,  only,  of  theOipeies. 
Our  aatlior  need  not  have  gone  so  very  far  away  from  home,  for  iiuAances 
of  theft  and  robbery  being,  under  certain  eiroumstanees,  deemed  Inmoiir- 
Mb,    Both  were,  at  one  time,  followed  in  Scotland,  when  all  praetiaed 

**Th6  good  oM  niTv,  tiM  tlmpto  pten, 
That  thejr  •hoiilU  tako  who  Jur*  tii«  poirnr, 
And  thejr  should  keep  who  ean.** 

See  Disquisition  on  the  GlDsies. — Ed. 
f  Asiatic  Researches,  toL  vii.,  pages  189  and  198. 
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i«  ifpotaUe,  provided  they  do  not  steal  in  their  own  tribe, 
or  if  dnno  with  such  art  as  to  prevent  discovery  :  on  the 
'Hher  hand,  it  is  pnnished  very  severely  if  discovered  ;  not 
fiir  thi  theft,  but  tor  the  want  of  address  in  the  art  of  steal- 
ine.  A  Tscliukotjskoe  prirl  cannot  l>e  married  before  she  has 
."/K»wn  her  dexterity  in  this  way."* 

}fnlhe<!,  in  apologizinir  for  the  Hindoo  maj^istratc  partici- 
.r«iinsr  in  the  plunder  of  banditti,  which  applies  equally  well 
:«•  iKf  CJip'sies,  remarks  that,  "unjust  as  this  bchaviouV  may 
:ir»f»**ar  in  the  rye  of  equity,  it  l)ears  the  most  ^nuinc  stamp 

•  f  antiquity,  and  corresponds  entirely  with  the  manners  of 
:li^  <*arly  Cirecians,  at  or  licforc  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
▼ar.  ami  of  the  western  nations  before  their  emersion  from 
'-ar)iari!im  :  a  practice  still  kept  up  among  the  piratic  States 
"f  Barliary.  to  its  fullest  extent  by  sea,  and  probably  among 
iiiany  hordes  of  Tartars  and  Arabian  1>anditti  by  laud."  It 
>  |»ro|ier  to  mention  that  the  Gipsies  seldom  or  never  steal 
:-nm  o!iP  another ;  at  least,  1  never  could  find  out  an  instance 

•f  a  ihefi  having  l)een  committed  by  a  Gipsy  on  one  of  his 

wn  tribe. 

It  will  \yo  seen,  from  the  following  details,  that  the  san- 
•juinank-  laws  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  promul- 
:\\*^i  all  over  Europe  airaiust  the  Gipsies,  \voi-c  not  enacted 

■  •  pui  down  f:ui(*iful  crimos.  as  an  author  of  the  in'csent  day 
••"n-,  in  hi-*  travels,  to  insinuate.     To  plunder  the  coni- 

.tv  -^ith  inc»n*  silrly  to  thrir  |»er?on.'«,  tlio  (Jiosios  ap|>car 

•  •  \.i\yf*  had  a  system  f»f  tiiofl  jHTuliar  to  thomsPlvcs.  Those 
!  !•»"  h[r»*llip  trainojl  all  tlieir  diihlren  to  tlirft.     Indeed, 

■  '.-  ha-  iKM*n  tlif  pfnoral  pnn'tice  witii  the  tnl)e  all  over 
^"t  1*1. if.  S'vrnil  iudividuaN  have  mrntion«Ml  to  mo  that 
'■*'  l-/'-*l-2T»llio  l»and   were  c'xercisod  in  the  art  of  thieving 

•'i-r  tfii-  inn-t  rigid  di«iriplino.     TlH»y  hud  various  ways  of 

■  ik  r::r  t!.''ni -elves  exf»erl  thieves.     They  froijuontly  prac- 
■H    i'ir»fii««'lvf«s   by   fiirking    tiio   j»fwkets  of   rurh  other. 

-. ...  *.finii'-  :i  jftiir  of  bri*<vrirs  were  made  fast  In  the  emi  of 

-•"'f;/.  -ii-j»endeil  from  a  hi;:h  jiart  nf  ijie  ti'ut,  kiln,  or 

•■..•!•#•   in    whir?!    they  hsip|K'n«M|   to   be  encani|»ed.     The 

:r«Ti  wi-ro  set  at  wr»rk  li>  trv  il  thev  fnuhl,  bv  sleight  of 

■  r-J-rrnt-i  ninnry  frmu  the  |MM*kots  <»!*  the  bivrrhes  hang- 

■  :"   r.  i"'.i-  j-i-itifin.  without  m«»ving  thcui.     Sometimes  they 

*  I  r   JAXbes  <ir.c\iri  traniUtidii  of  a  Uu5!ii«n  account  uf  KnuiUic'liBtkR, 
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used  bells  in  this  discipline.  *  The  children  who  veie  .nost 
expert  in  abstracting  the  money  in  this  manner,  wererewwded 
with  applause  and  presents ;  while,  on  the  other  lif||d»  tboae 
who  proved  awkward,  by  ringing  the  bdl,  or  monqg  the 
breeches,  were  severely  chastised.  After  tiie  jnoaths  wore 
considered  perfect  in  this  branch  of  their  profesBionpa  pnTse, 
or  other  small  olyect,  was  laid  down  in  an  expoeed  pari  of 
the  tent  or  camp,  in  view  of  all  the  family.  While  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Gipsies  was  going  forward,  tho 
children  again  commenced  their  operations,  by  exerting  their 
ingenuity  and  exercising  their  patience,  in  trying  to  oany 
off  the  purse  without  I^ing  perceived  by  any  one  present 
K  they  were  detected,  they  were  again  beaten ;  bot  if  thej 
succeeded  unnoticed,  they  were  caressed  and  libomlly  re> 
warded.  As  far  as  my  information  goes,  this  aygtematic 
training  of  the  Gipsy  youth  was  perronrod  by  the  chief 
female  of  the  bands.  These  women  seem  to  have  had  ffreat 
authority  over  their  children.  Ann  Brown,  of  Uie  Loch- 
gellie  tribe,  could,  by  a  single  stamp  of  her  foot,  cause  the 
children  to  crouch  to  the  ground,  like  trembling  dogs  under 
the  lash  of  an  angry  rooster.  The  Gipsies,  from  tlieso  con- 
stant trainings,  became  exceedingly  dexterous  at  picking 
pockets.  The  following  instance  of  their  extraordinary  aif 
dress  in  these  practices,  will  show  the  effects  of  their  careful 
training,  as  well  as  exhibit  the  natural  ingenuity  whidi  they 
will  display  in  compassing  their  ends. 

A  principal  male  Gipsy,  of  a  very  respectable  appearance, 
whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  happewsd,  on  a 
market  day,  to  be  drinking  in  a  public-house,  with  scTeral 
farmers  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  The  party 
observed,  from  the  window,  a  countryman  purchase  some- 
thing at  a  stand  in  the  market,  and,  after  paving  for  it,  thrust 
his  purse  into  his  watch-pocket,  in  the  band  of  his  breoches. 
One  of  the  company  remarked  that  it  would  be  a  very  diflS- 
cult  matter  to  rob  the  cautious  man  of  his  purse,  without 
being  detected.  The  Gipsy  immediately  offered  to  bet  two 
bottles  of  wine  that  he  would  rob  the  man  of  his  purse,  in 
the  open  and  public  market,  without  being  perceived  by  him. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  Gip^  proceeded  about  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  business.  Going  up  to  the  unsuspecting 
man,  he  requested,  as  a  particular  favour,  if  he  would  ease 
the  stock  about  his  neck,  which  buckled  behind — an  article 
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of  dress  at  that  time  in  fashion.  The  countryman  most 
rradily  ajnrrrcd  to  oblige  tlie  stranger  gentleman — as  he  sup- 
riri<^rhiui  to  1)C.  Tlie  Oipsy,  now  stooping  down,  to  allow 
ills  .*<tnrk  to  lie  adjusted,  placed  his  head  against  the  countr}'- 
man's  .^tomaoli,  and,  pressing  it  forward  a  little,  he  reached 
dfiwn  niic  hand,  under  the  pretence  of  adjusting  his  shoe, 
iihile  the  other  wait  employed  in  extracting  the  farmer's 
piirrc.  T)ie  purine  was  iminediatoly  brought  into  the  com- 
i<any.  ami  the  cautiou!>,  unsus|)ccting  countryman  did  not 
Liio'w  ftf  his  Io.->.s  till  he  was  sent  for,  and  had  his  profierty 
P 'turned  to  liini. 

The  fSifisy  youth,  trained  from  infancy  to  plunder,  in  tho 
manner  descriljcd,  were  formed  into  companies  or  bands, 
wiih  a  captain  at  their  head.  These  captains  were  generally 
the  grown-up  rons  of  the  old  chieftains,  who,  having  been 
t!i<»m.'«elves  leaders  in  their  youth,  endeavoured,  in  their  old 
:ic*\  to  ini)iN)rt.  outwardly,  a  pretty  fair  character,  although 
under  conaidcrable  suspicion.  The  captains  were  generally 
veil  dressed,  and  could  Udt  in;  taken  for  Gii»sies.  Tho 
yf.utlm  varied  in  age  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  They  travcl- 
l«d  ti»  fairs  singly,  or  at  least  never  alK)vc  two  togctiior, 
wMlc  their  captaiiia  almost  always  rode  on  hor^c-back,  but 
i.^'Vi-r  in  rompuny  with  any  oF  their  men.*  Tho  band  con* 
-ic(*il  of  a  great  numl>er  of  individuals,  and  in  a  fair  scvcnil 
•  irili'''»e  romfianie."*  would  be  present  ;  oarh  eomiiany  acting 
[•i*\*'\9fu*\vui  of  the  otlifTs,  fiir  i^'hoof  of  its  own  members 
and  rhicf.  Hat.'h  Hiiof,  on  such  (X'casions,  had  his  own  head- 
<piart«?r>,  to  whiirh  his  nif*n  n'painfl  with  thrir  booty,  as  fast 
a.-  xhoy  iibuini*<l  it.  Som«;  of  the  chiefs,  hamlronicly  dressed, 
{•r*'t«Mii|r«l  to  bi*  bu^ily  employed  in  buying  and  selling  horses, 
but  wrre  alvays  r«.*ady  to  attend  to  the  o|Hrrations  of  tiicir 

*  An   r  M  Cfip«y  t'>lil  nir  that   ho  hftil  i^et-n  tao  nf  (h<*  principal  rhirr<«, 
\rwm*t  1  Ilk'  A  i:«rktleniAii.  trareUin:;  in  a  jicMt  rhaiKO.  for  tht*  |Mirp<ifle  nf 


a'.lm^Sis;  Caira. 

■  Vj1'»'»4.  f4  iht;  FrMih  •nrn»l  i-ilicv,  xlvw  writ4'a  of  iho  Kun^^rian  <ii;»- 
r***  t  .•Aiug  t)ftr  iiri*«i  r4  Kur'i|ii*  Rai^iiit;  my  c\(*-^  tnm.irilt  n  rniwtl  in  fnnit 
d  a  n^nacri*'.  I  ii^f-i-irf^J  nne  *4  lU"  f^i^* y^kryu  lakinir  the  |iiir«*»  '»f  a  fat 
j'lax.cr  «k<<n  we  aaw  th#  nf*it  iiMiriiPot  •M*«'kint»  fur  it  in  hiit  fMicktl  :  iIm 
.'-  A*-*i«M  ih^r.  ^ntrrrti  a  jrvrl]i-r'«  ••h"|i,  nhrix*  wen*  aJrcadv*  two  nS  lh»*  prt- 
•.r^'Ud  7.  I  -if  i  /^-jf'f'i'f,  aiiil  my  i'<>t..{<itiiifii  an^iirvil  ni*'  that  he  wnulii  mii 
-  m*  ••«.l  i;  .'il  \.r  hull  |-ilffr»  •!  -•iin*  if  Mi"  ji'WiI-.  (Ii«t  hiti-  ■h»»«n  !*•  him. 
I-.  'IT}  (••ri  ff  thi-  fair  %ih*-rf  llp-n-  «ai  a  •  r<«»i|.  I  met  Mtiiir  •■f  (he 
<  -ic**'*  f  thf  lhi«  hr>i.  nh^  itiii  k**}'!  Iiy  a  (ti|i«}-  wonian  in  whii:h  hv  lnui 
•J-:.:  il.c  fmi'iu*  riii;hi.)  — Kh  ) 


.•» 
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tribe,  employed  in  plimdering  in  the  market  The  purses 
were  brought  to  the  horse-dealer  by  the  members  of  his  band, 
who,  to  prevcmt  being  discovered,  pretended  to  be  buying 
horses  from  him,  while  communicating  witli  him  relative  to 
their  peculiar  vocation.  When  a  detection  was  Hkely  to 
take  place,  the  chief  mounted  a  good  horse,  and  rode  off  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  ccmntry,  previously  made  known  to  his 
men,  with  the  wliole  of  the  hooiy  in  his  custody.  To  this 
place  the  band,  when  all  was  quiet,  repaired,  and  received 
tlicir  sliarc  of  the  plunder.  They  conld  communicate  infor^ 
matioD  to  one  another  by  signs,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  frequently  enabled  than  to  get  the  start  of 
their  pursuers.  Like  the  fox,  the  dog,  and  the  corbie^  they 
frequently  concealed  their  stolen  articles  in  the  eartli.  Par^ 
ties  of  them  would  frequently  commence  sham  fights  in  mar- 
kets, to  facilitate  the  picking  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
while  crowded  together  to  witness  the  scuffles. 

Many  of  the  male  Gipsies  used  a  piece  of  strong  leather, 
like  a  sailmaker's  palm,  having  a  short  piece  of  sharp  steel,- 
like  the  point  of  a  surgeon's  lancet,  where  the  sailmaker  has 
his  thimble.  The  long  sleeves  of  their  coats  concealed  the 
instrument,  and  when  they  wished  to  cut  a  purse  out  of  an 
arm-iK)cket,  they  stretched  out  the  arm,  and  ran  it  flatly  and 
gently  along  the  clotli  of  the  coat,  opposite  the  pocket  of  the 
individual  they  wished  to  plunder.  The  female  Gipsies 
wore,  upon  their  forefingers,  rings  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
yet  nothing  unusual  in  their  apnearance,  excepting  their 
very  large  size.  On  closing  the  hand,  the  pressure  upon  a 
spring  sent  forth,  through  an  aperture  or  slit  in  the  ring,  a 
piece  of  sharp  steel,  something  like  the  manner  in  which  a 
Dee  thrusts  out  and  withdraws  its  sting.  With  these  inge- 
nious instruments  the  female  Gipsies  cut  the  outside  of  the 
pockets  of  their  victims,  exactly  as  a  glazier  runs  his  dia- 
mond over  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  opening  once  made  by  the 
back  of  the  forefinger,  the  hand,  following,  was  easily  intro- 
duced into  the  pocket.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowded  fair,  the 
dexterous  Gipsies,  with  their  nimble  fingers,  armed  with 
these  invisible  instruments,  ent  the  pocket-books  and  purses 
of  the  honest  farmers,  as  if  they  had  been  robbed  by  magic. 
So  skillful  were  the  wife  and  one  of  the  sisters  of  Charles 
Wilson,  in  tlie  art  of  thieving,  that  although  tlie  loss  of  the 
pocket-book  was,  in  some  instances,  immediately  discovered, 
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MthiDj^  was  ever  found  upon  tlieir  ])crsons  by  which  their  goilt 
coqM  be  establisliod.  No  instrument  appeared  in  their  posses- 
.^ioo  with  which  tlic  clothes  of  the  plundered  individuals  could 
Lire  hfHnt  cut.  as  no  one  dreamt  that  the  nngs  on  their  fin- 
^r^  contained  tools  po  admirably  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

Tlio  G!p>y  chiefs  in  Scotland  appear,  at  one  time,  to  have 
r«t^ivc<l  a  share  of  the  plundei*ed  articles  in  the  same  man- 
n'^r  a«  tha«e  of  the  same  rank  received  from  their  inferiors 
!•:  Ilnn^rj'.  Grellmann  savs  :  **  Whenever  a  complaint  is 
rra-i**  that  any  of  their  people  have  been  guilty  of  theft,  the 
Waywode  (chief)  n'jt  only  orders  a  general  search  to  be 
made  in  every  tent  or  hut,  and  returns  the  stolen  goods  to 
Thf"  owner,  if  they  can  lie  found  ;  but  he  punishes  the  thief, 
:r:  presence  of  the  complainant,  witli  his  whip.  He  does  not, 
K^'wever,  punii^h  the  aggressor  from  any  regard  to  justice, 
l''jt  rather  to  quiet  the  plaintiff,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  his  people  more  wary  in  their  thefts,  as  well  as  more 
H.^xterou?  in  concealing  tlieir  prey.  These  very  materially 
rfirK^rii  him,  since,  by  every  discovery  that  is  made,  his  in- 
'**^t!.«-  *uffer«.  an  the  whole  profit  of  his  office  arises  from  his 
-*arp  of  I  he  arlirles  that  arc  stolen.  Every  time  any  one 
\  ri?i2^  ill  a  Unity,  he  is  obliged  to  give  information  to  the 
Arr-ii-iri|r--y  cif  his  sucro:??fulcnterpris(\thcn  render  a  just  ac- 
•  r.'fit  «»f  nhat  and  how  mucli  he  has  stolen,  in  order  tliat  the 
J  -r.y^.r  division  may  be  made.  This  is  the  situation  in  which 
&  *»ij»*y  looks  fin  hini-icir  as  liound  to  give  a  fair  and  true 
df'jiil.  tiioucrh.  in  pvery  otlicr  instance,  he  does  not  hesitate 
!'  r^-rjun"*  !iini*elf,'' 

A  -lirr^vrij  an«l  active  majristrate,  in  the  west  of  Fife,  knew 
'-  r  r^ilii.-h  ^■i|>:-y  depre«lators  so  well,  that  lie  mused  them 
:.  I  r#»  lie  ajijirfhond^d  as  they  entered  the  fairs  held  in  the 
v»»ii  irx  which  he  residr'd  :  and  when  the  market,  wliich  lasted 
f.  f  */*T«*nil  flays,  was  over,  thf*  (lipsies  were  released  from 
;  ri-^'fj.  with  empty  [Mu-ki'ts  and  hungry  bellies— most  effec- 
•-:Jv  J»an!«-d  in  tlieir  tlosigns. 

•  i.-^Tit  nunibi'M  fif  these  CSipsy  plunderers,  at  one  time, 
— r..«.ri  x}.n  F'trlli  at  iho  Qn«?ensfi'rry.  for  tlie  purp<ise  of 
"••'-'.tri?  and  n»t»bin;r  at  the  fairs  in  the  n<»rth  t»f  Soolland. 
i  -^r  ail  irawllefl  ?-inirlv  f)r  in  i«iirs.  Verv  f«*w  iif*r?*»ns 
kvw  «h*-m'«*  they  ciiini'.  f»r  with  whom  thrywrn*  conntM'iiMl. 
T:  ^T  w*Tf^.  i!i  ;ren«Tal.  Wfl!  •Ire^.vfd,  antl  rimid  not  havr  bi^'u 
!-r.'":j  f-.r  <.fi|»ric  .     Kvrry  o!ie  put  up  at  a  public-house,  al 
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North  Qucensferry,  kept  b^  a  Mr.  McBiichie,  already  men- 
tioned, an  inn  well  known  in  the  neigfaboarhood  for  its  good 
fare,  and  much  frequented  by  all  classes  of  society.  In  tliis 
house,  on  the  morning  after  a  fur  in  Dnnfermline,  when  their 
business  was  all  over,  and  themaelTes  not  alarmed  by  deteo- 
tion,  or  other  scaring  incidents,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of 
these  plunderers  have  frequently  been  seen  sitting  at  break- 
fast, with  Captain  Gordon,  their  commander,  at  their  bead. 
The  landlord's  son  informed  me  that  they  ate  and  drank  of 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  paid  most  handsomely  for  every- 
thing they  called  for.  I  believe  they  were  among  the  best 
customers  the  landlord  had.  Oipeies,  however,  are  by  no 
means  habitual  drinkers,  or  tiplers  ;  but  when  they  do  sit 
down,  it  is,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  sea,  a  complete  UotO' 
ouL  About  this  public-house,  these  Gipsies  were  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  remarkably  civil  to  all  connected  with  it. 
They  troubled  or  stole  from  none  of  the  people  about  the  inn, 
nor  from  those  who  lodged  in  the  house,  while  they  were 
within  doors,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Anything 
could  have  been  trusted  with  them  on  these  occasions.  At 
these  meetings,  the  landlord's  son  frequentljr  heard  them 
talking  in  the  Gipsy  language.  Gordon,  at  times,  paid  the 
reckoning  for  the  whole,  and  transacted  any  other  business 
with  the  landlord  ;  but,  when  the  Gipsy  company  was  inter- 
mixed with  females,  which  was  commonly  the  case,  each 
individual  paid  his  own  share  of  the  bill  incurred.  It 
was  sometimes  the  practice  with  the  young  bands  to  leave 
their  reckoning  to  be  paid  by  their  chiefs,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent, but  who,  perhaps  next  day,  came  riding^  up,  a^d  paid 
the  expenses  incurr^  by  their  men.  I  am  informed  that 
two  chiefs,  of  the  names  of  Wilson  and  Brown,  often  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  bands  in  this  way.  When  any  of  these 
principal  Gipsies  happened  to  remain  in  the  public-boose  all 
night,  they  behaved  very  genteelly.  They  naid  the  chamber- 
maid, boots,  and  waiter  with  more  liberality  than  was  the 
custom  with  mercantile  travellers  generally.  Captain  Gor- 
don, just  mentioned,  assumed  very  considerable  consequence 
at  this  place.  Frequently  he  hired  boats  and  visited  the 
islands  in  the  Forth,  and  adjacent  coasts,  like  a  gentleman 
of  pleasure.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  no  less  than  a  guinea, 
wiUi  brandy  and  eatables  ad  libitum,  to  be  rowed  over  to 
Inch-colm,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

(140) 
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The  female  Gipsies  from  the  southron  vij^itinfr  their  friends 
At  Loehgellie,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often  liired  horses  at 
the  North  Queen^^ferry,  and  rode,  with  no  small  pomp  and 
jiride,  to  the  village.  Sometimes  two  females  would  ride ' 
u^Kin  one  lior^e.  A  very  decent  old  man,  of  the  name  of 
I'fiOnins  ClialmerB,  a  small  farmer,  informed  me  that  he  him- 
<-eir  had  rode  to  IjOchgellic,  with  a  female  Gipsy  behind  him, 
&c«-«>m|«nied  by  other  two,  mounted  on  another  of  his  horses, 
riding  with  much  spirit  and  glee  by  his  side.  Chalmers 
f^aid  that  tliese  women  not  only  paid  more  than  the  common 
hin\  but  tn'atcfl  (he  owners  of  the  horses  with  as  much  meat 
aiid  drink  as  they  could  take.  The  male  Gipsies  also  hired 
lK>rMh»  at  this  Ferry,  with  which  they  rode  to  markets  in  the 
riortli. 

The  young  Gipsies,  male  and  female,  of  whom  I  have 
F{Mken,  appear  to  have  Ijeen  the  flower  of  thediiTcrcnt  bands, 
collected  and  employed  in  a  general  plundering  at  the  fairs 
in  the  north.  So  well  di«l  they  pay  their  way  at  the  village 
and  posiiaiire  allude<l  to,  that  tlio  boatmen  gave  them  the 
kindly  name  of  **our  frien*s."  Those  wanderers  were  all 
kriown  at  the  village  by  the  name  of  "  Gillie  Wheesels,"  or 
•■  Killie  Wlicesh,"  which,  in  tlic  west  of  Fife,  signified  "  the 
lad.**  that  take  the  purses/'  Old  Thomas  Clialniers  informed 
Hi*'  ti<at  he  liad  fi-equontly  seen  these  sharks  of  l)oatmen 
^hakp  these  Gi|»sy  thieves  heartily  by  the  hand,  and,  with  a 
s^itniitieant  smile  on  their  har^h,  wcatlier-l)eaten  countenances, 
«i*h  tlnrm  a  g(HKl  market,  as  they  landcKl  them  on  the  north 
pidt'  or  the  Forth,  on  their  way  to  picking  i)oekets  at  fairs. 

Ar*  an  iiK'ident  in  the  lives  of  these  (iii>sics,  1  will  give 
iS^  fiillowing,  which  was  witness<'d  bv  Chalmers :  A  Gillie 
•  *f  a  Gi|feiy  horse-eouiier  stole  a  black  colt,  in  the  east  of 
Fif*',  ami  rarri«*d  it  direct  to  a  fair  in  Perth,  whore  he  ex- 
I  hantretl  it  for  a  white  horse,  lielonging  to  a  Highlander 
"U'-arin'/a  srri'f-n  kilt.  The  Highlander,  however,  had  not 
l«'f.;r  put  the  rolt  into  the  stable,  lM*fure  word  was  brought  to 
l.ifii  that  it  was  gime.  Sus|)ecting  the  iV\\^y  of  the  theft, 
:'.e  i-turdy  <»a<*l  prm't^iled  in  w?areh  of  hiui,  and  rweiving 
{■•-itive  infiirnmtitMi  of  tli«*  fart,  Im;  pursued  him.  like  a 
--uuiiirh  hf»und  on  the  warm  foot  of  n'vnard.  till  ho  overUMik 
MJii  iu  a  house  on  llie  north  s-ide  of  Kinross.  The  Gipsv 
«a^  taking  H>me  refreshment  in  the  same  room  with  Chai- 
luertf,  when  tiic'  Highlander,  in  a  citorui  of  broken  Englii^hy 
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burst  int()  tlieir  presence.  The  astate  and  polished  Oipsj 
instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  his  arms  aitmnd 
the  foaming  Celt,  embraced  and  hngged  him  in  the  eastern 
manner,  overpowering  him  with  expressions  of  joy  at  seeinff 
him  again.  This  qnite  exasperated  the  moimtaineer :  at 
most  suffocated  with  rage,  he  shook  the  Oipsj  from  his  per- 
son, with  the  utmost  dizain,  and  demandea  the  oolt  he  nad 
stolen  from  him.  Notwithstanding  the  deceitfVil  embraces 
and  forced  entreaties  of  the  Gipsy,  he  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  messenger,  at  the  back  of  the  Highlander,  safely 
lodged  in  the  jail  of  Cupar. 

GDnsidering  the  great  aptitude  which  the  GKpsies  have 
always  shown  for  working  in  metals,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  sliould  have  resorted  to  coining,  among  their  many  ex- 
pedients for  circumventing''and  plundering  the  ''strangers^ 
among  whom  they  sojourn.  Tne  following  instance  will 
illustrate  the  singular  audacity  which  they  can  display  in 
this  branch  of  their  profession  :  As  an  honest  countryman, 

of  much  simplicity  of  character,  of  the  name  of  W 0 , 

was  journeying  along  the  public  road,  a  travelling  Tinkler, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  chanced  to  come  up  to  him.  After 
walking  and  conversing  for  some  time,  the  courteous  Gipsy, 
on  arriving  at  a  public-house,  invited  him  to  step  in,  and 
have  a  "  tasting."  They  accordingly  entered  the  house,-  and 
had  no  sooner  finished  one  half  mutchken,  than  the  liberal 
wanderer  called  for  another  ;  but  when  the  reckoning  came 
to  be  thought  of,  the  countryman  was  surprised  when  his 
friend  the  Tinkler  declared  that  he  had  not  a  coin  in  his 
possession.  Unfortunately,  the  honest  man  happened  also  to 
be  without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket,  and  how  they  were  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  without  paying  the  landlord,  whom 
neither  of  them  knew,  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  While 
meditating  over  their  dilemma,  the  Gipsy,  with  his  eyes 
rolling  about  in  every  direction,  as  is  their  wont,  espied  a 
pewter  basin  under  a  bed  in  the  room.  This  was  all  ne  re- 
quired. Bolting  the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  opened  his 
budget,  and,  taking  out  a  pair  of  large  shears,  cut  a  piece 
from  the  side  of  the  basin,  and,  putting  it  into  his  crucible 
on  the  fire,  in  no  time,  with  his  coining  instruments,  threw 
off  several  half  crowns,  resembling  good,  sterling  money.  If 
the  simple  countryman  was  troubled  at  not  being  able  to 
pay  his  reckoning,  he  was  now  terrified  at  being  locked  np 
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with  a  man  busily  engaged  in  coining  base  money  from  an 
trtide  stolen  in  the  very  apartment  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined. He  expected,  every  moment,  some  one  to  burst  the 
door  open,  and  appreliend  them,  while  the  Tinkler  had  all 
Lis  coining  apparatus  about  him.  His  companion,  however, 
«-&:»  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  but  deliberately  finished  his 
coin  in  a  superior  manner,  and  cutting  the  remainder  of  the 
h^in  into  pieces,  packed  it  into  his  wallet.  Unlocking  tlic 
door,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  tendered  one  of  his  half-crowns 
u>  hU  host,  to  pay  his  score,  which  was  accepted  without  a 
ftuspicion.  Tlie  Tinkler  tlien  offered  his  fellow-traveller  part 
of  his  remaining  coin  ;  but  the  unsophisticated  man,  far 
from  touching  one  of  tiiem,  was  only  too  glad  to  rid  himself 
of  yo  dangerous  an  acquaintance.  The  Gipsy,  on  his  part, 
■arched  off.  with  liis  spirits  elevated  with  liquor,  ana  his 
pocketi  replenished  with  money,  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
ud  terror  of  the  countrvman. 

However  namerous  the  crimes  which  the  Gipsies  have 
eomnittcd,  or  the  murders  they  have  perpetrated  in  their 
own  tribe,  yet,  in  justice  to  them,  I  must  say  that  only  two 
ufftaiiceB  have  come  to  my  knowIedp;e  of  their  having  put  to 
^sAXh  natives  of  Scotland  who  were  not  of  their  own  irater- 
■isy.  One  of  these  instances  was  that  of  u  man  of  the  name 
of  Adam  Tlioms^m,  whom  they  miiTdered  heoause  he  had  en- 
frcocbed.  it  was  said,  u|K)n  one  of  their  snpi)osed  privilcf^cs 
— <hat  of  pratherini^  rairs  through  the  country.  Amongst 
•tbiPT  act*  of  cruelty,  thoy  pUicecl  the  |K)or  man  on  a  fire,  in 
tu  own  l»ou^e.  Two  (iip^<ius  wore  tricil  for  the  murder,  but 
T  ietlier  thev  were  both  executed,  1  do  not  know.  The  fol- 
**^\ne  particulars  cMMinocted  witli  this  dec'd  will  show 
u>v  exactly  the  Giiusies  know  the  different  routes  and  halt- 
&^-;^irfi  of  e:u*li  Imml,  as  they  travel  through  the  country. 
Uiced.  I  liav«f  Uvn  infoniieil  that  the  track  which  each 
vanie  i**  t^i  take,  the  different  stages,  and  the  numl)Or  of 
'41 »  they  are  to  remain  at  earh  plaee,  are  all  marked  out 
u^i  dxed  ufKin  in  the  Hprin«r.  l>efore  thoy  leave  tlioir  winter 
"^--^iencv.  One  of  the  (»ip.-ies  eoneerned  in  the  murder  of 
Ti^joiMin  lay  in  priM)n,  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of 
^-iiaii«l.  for  ntMiriy  twelve  inontlis,  without  havintr  had  any 
'««i3iUuii.ation  witli  his  trilio.  Tliere  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
^bre  airaiu^^t  him  to  jii<tity  his  Ikmii^  brought  to  trial ;  nor 
*otU  he  give  any  infonuatiun  regarding  t!ic  transaction. 
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At  last  he  changed  his  mind,  and  tdd  the  antboritieB  tiief 
would  find  the  murderer  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  Highlands, 
on  a  certain  day  and  hour  of  that  day ;  bat  if  he  oonid  not 
be  found  there,  they  were  to  proceed  to  another  place,  at 
twenty  miles'  distance,  where  they  would  be  sore  to  find 
him. 

The  murderer  was  found  at  the  place,  and  on  the  day, 
mentioned  by  the  Oips^.  But,  on  entering  the  house,  the 
constables  could  not  discover  him,  althou^  ihey  knew  ho 
had  been  within  its  walls  a  few  minutes  before  they  ap- 
proaclicd  it.  A  fire  having  been  kindled  in  tlie  house,  a 
noise  was  heard  in  the  chimney,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  constables ;  and,  on  examination,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search  ;  the  heat  and  smoke  having  caused  him 
to  become  restless  in  his  place  of  concealment.  He  was  se- 
cured, and  some  of  the  country-people  were  called  upon  to 
assist  in  carrying  him  to  Edinburgh.  The  prisoner  was  bound 
into  a  cart  with  ropes,  to  prevent  him  making  his  escape  ; 
the  party  in  charge  of  him  being  aware  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  man.  Nothing  particular  occurred  on  the 
road,  until  after  they  had  passed  the  town  of  Linlithgow, 
when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found  a  woman  in  the  pangs 
of  labour,  in  the  open  field.  She  called  upon  them  either  to 
bring  her  a  midwife,  or  take  her  to  one  ;  a  claim  that  could 
not  be  resisted.  She  was  accordingly  put  into  the  cart,  bo- 
side  the  prisoner,  and  driven  with  aU  speed  to  a  place  where 
a  midwife  could  bo  procured.  On  arriving  opposite  a  dell, 
full  of  trees  and  bushes,  about  the  west-end  or  Kirkliston, 
the  guards  were  confounded  at  seeing  their  prisoner,  all  at 
once,  spring  out  of  the  cart,  and,  darting  into  the  cover, 
vanish  in  an  instant.  Pursuit  was  immediately  given,  and, 
in  the  excitement,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  left  to  hor 
fate.  In  searching  for  the  Oipsy,  they  met  a  gentleman 
shooting  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  observed  a  man  hide 
himself  among  the  bushes.  On  going  to  the  spot,  they  found 
the  criminal,  lying  like  a  fox  in  his  hole.  The  sportsman, 
presenting  his  gun,  threatened  to  blow  out  his  brains;  if  ho 
did  not  come  out,  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the  constables. 
On  returning  witli  him  to  the  cart,  his  captors,  to  their  as- 
tonishment, found  that  the  woman  in  labour  had  also  van- 
ished. It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  was  a  Gipsy,  who  had 
feigned  being  in  travail,  and,  while  in  tlie  cart,  had  cut  the 
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ropes  with  which  the  prisoner  was  bound,  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  female  Gipsies  have  liad  recourf^e  to  many  expedients 
in  their  imfiositions  on  the  public.  The  following  is  an  in- 
ittance,  of  a  singular  nature,  that  took  place  a  good  many 
yoixTA  ago.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Gipsies,  in  their 
native  country,*  would  not  be  encuniltered  with  much  wear- 
in^-a(»parel,  but  would  go  about  in  a  state  little  short  of 
nudity,  the  extreme  indeoency  of  such  an  action  will  appear 
HMiewliat  lessened.  The  inhabitants  of  Winchbureh  and 
neighboarliood  were  one  day  greatly  astonished  at  behold- 
ing a  female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  walking  along  the 
rottd,  as  naked  as  when  she  was  born.  She  stated  to  the 
councry-people  that  siie  had  just  been  plundered,  and  strip- 
ped of  every  article  of  her  wearing-apparel,  by  a  band  of 
Tinklens  to  whom  she  pointed,  lying  in  a  field  hard  by.  She 
iKobmitled  her  piteous  condition  to  the  humanity  of  the  iuha- 
bitanto.  and  craved  any  sort  of  garment  to  cover  her  naked- 
ne&jK.  The  state  in  which  she  was  found  left  not  the  slightest 
doubt  on  the  minds  of  tlie  spectators  as  to  the  truth  of  her 
representations.  Almost  every  female  in  the  neighbourhood 
ran  with  some  description  of  clothing  to  the  unfortunate 
woman  ;  m)  that,  in  a  t^hort  time,  she  was  not  only  comfort- 
ably clad,  but  had  many  articles  of  dress  to  spare.  Shortly 
after,  slie  left  the  town,  and  proceeded  on  her  journev.  But 
mine  one,  observing  her  motions  more  closely  than  the  rest, 
wa?  asloni:^lied  at  seeing  her  go  straight  to  the  very  Tinklers 
who.  she  said,  had  stripped  her.  Iler  ap|X»u*anco  among 
l^r  band  convulsed  them  all  witii  laughter,  at  the  dexterous 
trick  she  luid  played  upon  the  simple  iniiabitants. 

The  fnllowing  anecdote,  related  to  me  of  one  of  tlie  well- 
attired  female  Gipsies,  belonging  to  tiie  Stirling  horde,  will 
iliu!»trate  tlie  gratitude  which  tlio  Scottish  Gipsies  liave,  on 
all  occasions  t^hown  to  those  who  have  rendered  tliem  acts 
of  kindness  and  attention  :  A  |)craon,  belonging  to  Stirling, 
liad  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  (vi|isies,  by  giving 
information  relative  to  one  of  the  gang,  of  the  name  of  Ham- 
ilton, whom  he  had  obstTvcd  picking  u  man's  pocket  of 
forty  pounds  in  a  fair  at  Doune.  Hamilton  was  apprehended 

*  It  ii  pretty  evrtain  that  the  Gi|Hici  came  frfim  a  warm  country,  for 
tJbcy  hsra  no  word*  for  froit  or  inuw,  aa  «k  iU  be  Men  In  my  anqnlry  Into 
Ikt  hilcry  of  tbair  language. 

8« 
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immcdiatclj  after  committing  tbe  tttef^  tiiit'tooiM''dr'A(i 
money  was  found  npon  him.  The  informnr,  1i6w«Vtf','«iiAi 
marked  on  t  for  destruction  br  the  band,  fot  Mb  oflldoak  0od-  . 
dnct ;  and  they  only  waited  a  conronfent  opportimf^  Iti 
pat  tlieir  remlation  into  execation.  Boma  time  wSbUntWrdk, 
the  proscribed  individual  had  ooearion  to  go  to  a  flWk'ef  fit 
no  great  distance  from  Stirling,  and  wlillA  on  liEi  Way  to  i^ 
he  observed,  on  the  road  before  him,  a  ftniale^  in  the  ttttire 
of  a  lady,  riding  on  horseb&clt.  On  eotnlDglo  a  picmd  attiib 
road-side,  the  horse  anddealy  made  for  Art  mUr,  aild'VirtW 
dovD  its  head  to  drink.  Not  being  jiftepared  for  llie  niOTfr 
ment,  the  rider  iraa  tiirown  fW>m  uk  mat,  irlth  oonriderdriQ 
violence,  to  the  ground.  The  proBcrfbed  fadiTiftiial,iBjeiilli- 
ing  the  accident,  ran  forward  to  her  aesisbuice;  1101^1x114 
only  slightly  etnnned,  she  vas,  witti  his  help^  '^'^  P^!*^ 
in  her  seat  ^ain.  She  now  thanked  him  for  liiB  clnd'aiid 
timely  assistance,  and  informed  him  of  tlie  eonspirai^  HakX 
had  been  formed  against  him.  (Jhe  said  it  was  rarticDiarly 
fOTttinate  for  him  that  sach  an  accident  had  ficrallen  her 
muler  the  circumstances ;  fbr,  in  consequence  of  the  inform 
nation  he  had  given  abont  the  pocket-pickinr  at  Douhe,  he 
was  to  have  b^n  way-laid  and  mordered ;  that  Terr  night 
having  been  fixed  npon  for  carrying  the  reeolntion  into  tS- 
feet.  But,  as  he  had  shown  her'  uia  kindness,  she  wonld 
endeavonr  to  procure,  from  her  people,  a  pardon  fbr  him, 
for  the  past.  She  then  directed  him  to  follow  slowly,  while 
she  would  proceed  on,  at  a  qaick  pace,  and  overtake  some 
of  her  people,  to  whom  she  wonld  relate  her  accident,  and 
the  circnmstances  attending  it.  She  then  informed  him  that 
if  she  waved  her  hand,  upon  his  coming  in  sight  of  herself 
and  her  people,  he  was  to  retrace  his  steps  bt^ward,  ttiere 
bring  then  no  mercy  for  him ;  bnt  if  she  waved  her  haaid- 
heranef,  he  might  advance  without  fear.  To  his  heart- 
fdt  delight,  on  coming  near  the  party,  the  signal  of  peace 
was  given,  when  he  immediately  hastened  forward  to  the 
spot.  The  band,  who  had  been  in  deliberation  upon  his. 
wte,  informed  him  that  the  lady's  intercession  had  prevailed 
with  them  to  spare  his  life ;  and  that  now  ho  might  con- 
sider himself  safe,  provided  he  wonld  take  an  oath,  there 
and  then,  never  ag^in  to  give  evidence  agoioBt  any  of 
tiieir  people,  or  speak  to  ai^  one  abont  their  praottoee, 
shonld  he  discover  them.     The  pencm  in  qneetkm  deemed 
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it  prudent,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
the  oatli ;  after  whicli,  nothinj^  to  liis  hurt,  in  cither  parse 
or  person,  ever  followed.*  The  lady,  thus  cquip{)ed,  and 
po^.<*cssed  of  Fo  much  influence,  wai^  the  chief  female  of 
the  iji()^y  liand,  to  whom  all  the  booty  obtained  at  the  fair 
was  brrni^ht,  at  tlie  hou^jC  where  she  put  up  at  for  the  day. 
It  would  seem  that  she  was  determined  to  save  her  friend 
at  ail  events ;  for,  had  her  band  not  complied  with  her 
wishes^,  the  waving  of  her  hand — the  signal  for  him  to  make 
his  C9capc — would  have  defeated  their  intentions  for  that 
time. 

When  occurrences  of  eo  grave  and  imposing  a  nature  as 
the  abo%'e  arc  taken  into  consideration,  the  fear  and  awe 
with  which  the  Gipsies  have  inspired  the  community  are  not 
to  lie  wondered  at 

Tlie  (vipsicH  at  Lochgellie  had  a  dance  peculiar  to  tliem- 
M.*Ivc^,  during  the  performance  of  which  they  sung  a  song, 
ill  the  (ii|isy  language,  which  they  called  a  "croon."  A 
tiipe^y  informed  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  the  one  old 
i'liarics  Stewart,  and  other  Gi|)sie:?,  used  to  iierform,  and 
«liich  I  will  de»«(Tibe.  At  the  wedding  near  Corstorphine, 
uliich  Churles  Stewart  attended,  as  already  mentioned,  there 
were  five  or  bix  female  Gipsied  in  his  train.     On  such  occa- 

*  >ach  iBUHWrenrc  with  tite  Gipniofl  causes  them  much  flcroatcr  offeoce 
T^aAD  if  tb«  infoiniT  van  •  |irinci|ml  in  the  traiiMCtion.  Tu  such  people, 
■Vir  ••)vic-  hafl  alwny-i  Infri:  "  t*o11ow  your  n(>«e.  and  h*t  aloeping  dngpi 
'ir  *  Th^  f>i||<»wm:f  Bnf*r<liit«  wiU  IIIuMrate  the  way  in  which  they  havo 
rvT^nsvtl  iheaiBi-lvri.  under  eircumatancee  different  from  the  ahoTe : 

Ol'l  Will.  '*#  l*haup.  at  the  head  (if  Ettrick»  was  wont  to  ahelter  them  for 
;..a-'j3'  yrar*.  Thf  v  atke*!  nnthin^  Imt  houM'-niom.  and  f^rasa  ftir  their  hors- 
•^  and.  th-iii;;h  t)i^v  !*'itue(irne^  ri*mainofI  Air  iieTcral  dayi*.  lie  could  havit 
\'4\  t-\rry  rhent  ami  prm^  alMmt  the  hou«e  n|>en,  with  the  certainty  that 
DfXiuiiC  *ould  be  niHiiin!;:  for.  lie  laid.  "  he  aye  ken'd  fu' weel  that  the 
;•«!  «ad  krrp  hi.'*  ain  liuln  rlean.'*  liut  it  happened  that  he  found  one  of 
*\^  gxns;  tiironffh  th^  trirk  <if  a  nfii^hlxfurin;;  fanner,  fee<!iu)^Riz  horsnion 
•>«  *«■••  pi«H«e  'tf  Israel  nn  lii^fann,  which  he  wan  keeping;  Sir  winter  fo<l- 
•itT  A  dr*|ieratf  rnmliat  followiNl.  and  the  Gipny  waa  thraahrd  to  hU 
l«rar*.'a  r«'btf ot.  and  huntrd  out  of  the  ni*iffhliourhoi>d.     A  warfu^e  of  fivn 

•  »r*'  •ii.ratii  n  f  ii-iu-il  iKtwi-i-n  Will  jind  tin-  (iipsirn.  Tliry  nearly  ruineil 
'  Ik.  and  •'.  th"  t'O'l  *4  that  peri'Hl.  hif  wan  ^lall  to  iiiako  up  niattem  with 
!<'«  '#M  frirtid*  ami  "hrlliT  thvin  aj>  fi>rnifriy.  IIi*  ^niil  hi*  c<juld  liave  lifM 
f«.«  own  wi'li  ilii-in.  hail  it  not  Un^n  fir  lliuir  warhickrv;  for  noihInK  rouM 
Lf  krr|.  frtim  (h>iii — they  once  found  hit  purne.  thoiiicli  he  liad  mad<*  U\n 
«  ^  («r%  it  in  the  L'anlen. — lilark*r*mmr»  Mtitfnsinf,  ll  i«  the  aftrrclap  that 
kvwpefbe  pe«iple  irff*  thr(ffii»9iL*fl,  and  secure*  for  them  a  aort  of  toleration 
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rions  he  did  not  allow  males  to  aceompaiiy  Um.  At  aone 
distance  from  the  people  at  the  wedding,  bot  wiAiB  hearing 
of  the  moffic,  the  females  fonned  themselres  into  a  ring,  with 
Charles  in  the  centre.  Here,  in  the  nddst  of  the  dide,  he 
danced  and  capered  in  the  most  antic  and  Indicroaa  manner, 
sweeping  his  cudgel  around  his  body  in  all  direetioiiF,  and 
moring  with  much  grace  and  agility.  Somettmes  he  danced 
round  the  outside  of  the  circle.  The  femaka  danced  and 
courtesied  to  him,  as  he  faced  about  and  bowed  to  ttem. 
When  they  happened  to  go  wrong,  he  put  tiiem  to  ririita  br 
a  movement  of  Lis  cudgel ;  for  it  was  uy  the  cudgel  that  aU 
the  turns  and  figures  of  the  dance  were  Tq;nlate£  A  twirl 
dismissed  the  females ;  a  cut  recalled  them  ;  a  sweep  made 
them  squat  on  the  ground ;  a  twist  again  called  them  vp^  in 
an  instant,  to  the  dance.  In  short,  Stewart  distinetly  qioke 
to  his  female  dancers  by  means  of  his  cndgd,  commanding 
them  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  without  (q)ening  his  mouth 
to  one  of  them. 

Greorge  Drummond,  a  Gipsy  chief  of  an  inferior  gang  in 
Fife,  danced  witii  his  seraglio  of  females,  amounting  some- 
times to  half  a  dozen,  in  the  same  manner  as  Stewart,  with- 
out the  slightest  variation,  excepting  that  his  gestures  were, 
on  some  occasions,  extremely  lascivious.  He  threw  himself 
into  almost  every  attitude  in  which  the  human  body  can  be 
placed,  while  his  cudgel  was  flying  about  his  person  with 

S^reat  violence.  All  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  rega- 
ated  by  the  measures  of  an  indecent  song,  at  the  chorus  of 
which  the  circular  movements  of  Drummond's  cudgel  ceased ; 
when  one  of  the  females  faced  about  to  him,  and  joined  him 
with  her  voice,  the  gestures  of  both  being  exceedingly  ob- 
scene. Drummond's  appearance,  while  dancing,  has  been 
described  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  often  seen  him  per- 
forming, as  exactly  like  what  is  called  a  "  jumping-jack^ — 
that  is,  a  human  figure,  cut  out  of  wood  or  paste-bourd,  with 
which  children  often  amuse  themselves,  by  regulating  its 
ludicrous  movements  by  means  of  strings  attached  to  various 
parts  of  it 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  account  of  his  travels  through  Russia, 
gives  a  description  of  a  Oipey  dance  in  Moscow,  which  is, 
in  all  respects,  very  similar  to  that  performed  by  Stewart 
Qpd  Prummond.  These  trayels  came  into  my  hands  some  time 
after  I  had  taken  notes  of  ik&  Scottish  Gipsy  dtoice.    Nap- 
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Uns  appear  to  hare  been  used  bv  the  Rnssian  Gipsic?,  where 
rticks  were  employed  by  our  Scottish  tribes.    No  mention, 
fcofevcr,  \ta  niaae,  by  Dr.  Clark,  whctlier  tlie  females,  in  the 
dance  at  Moscow,  were  guided  by  signs  with  the  napkins,  in 
Lhe  manner  in  which  Stewart  and  Drummond,  by  their  cud- 
reh.  directed  their  women  in  their  dances.    Tho  eyes  of  the 
ff^males  were  constantly  fixed  upon  Stewart's  cudgel.    Dr. 
riark  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  dance  in  Ruse^ia,  called 
tiie  barina^  is  derived  from  the  Gipsies ;  and  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  oar  common  hornpipe  is  taken  from  these  wan- 
dercra.* 

Geonre  Dnimmond  was,  in  rank,  quite  inferior  to  tho 
Locheellte  band,  who  called  him  a  "  beggar  Tinkler,"  and 
seemed  to  despise  him.  He  always  travelled  with  a  number 
of  females  in  his  company.  These  he  married  after  tho 
msUND  of  the  Gipmes,  and  divorced  some  of  them  over  tho 
body  of  a  horse,  sacrificed  for  the  occasion  ;  a  description 
of  both  of  which  ceremonies  will  be  given  in  another  chap- 
ter. He  chastised  his  women  with  his  cudgel,  without 
mercy,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  at  every  blow,  and  fre- 
quently knocked  them  senseless  to  the  ground ;  while  he 
would  call  oat  to  them,  "  What  the  deevil  are  ye  fighting 
at — can  ye  no'  'g^c?  Vm  sure  there's  no'  sae  mony  a 
ye !"  althoagh,  perhaps,  four  would  lie  engaged  in  the  scuffle. 
Such  was  thi.a  man's  impudence  and  audacity,  that  he  some- 
\\faos  carried  olT  the  flesh  out  of  the  kail-pots  of  the  farmers  ; 
and  so  terrified  were  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  at 
KMDe  of  the  tripsv  women  who  followed  him,  that,  the  mo- 
nK*nt  they  entered  their  doors,  nalt  was  thrown  into  the  fire, 
i(i  M't  at  defiance  the  witchcraft  which  they  believed  they 
{«)«pfksed.  One  female,  called  Dancing  Tibby,  was,  in  par- 
tiealar,  an  object  of  apprehension  and  suspicion.  In  Druni- 
nood's  joameys  through  the  countr}',  when  he  came  at  night 
to  a  farmer'*!  premiscH,  where  he  intended  to  lodge,  and 
fuand  his  place  occupie<l  by  others  of  his  gang,  he,  with- 
rjut  ho(>itation,  tarnea   them  out  of   their  quarters,  and 

*  If  I  MB  Doi  miftAkm.  Col.  Todd  la  of  opinion  that  the  GlfMiet  oriipiD- 
•Ut  nnw  ffrmB  Cabof^l,  Iq  AfffhanliiUii.  I  wUI  hen*  five  a  di'Mription  of 
•ai'M^gkmm  daiMv.  verj  like  the  liiiwy  dance  in  Srothoid.  "The  wifnteni 
▲%bMM  ore  fond  of  •  {wrticular  dance  eaUed  AUum,  or  UkoamUor,  in 
«tSdl  frim  fcMTieca  to  twenty  peuiile  move,  in  «trangealiitude«.  with  ahoot- 
i^r.  dapfiiaf  of  handa,  and  anapping  of  fingen.  In  a  circle,  round  a  alngln 
who  playa  oa  an  InfltmoMBt  in  the  centre."— »<ucr'fl  JJbrarf. 
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took  possessioD  of  fheir  warm  beds  hunsdf ;  lottag  ftem 
shift  for  themselTes  as  they  best  might  TliiB  man  fifed 
till  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was,  from  his  yontfi,  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  he  would  die  in  llie  hooae  in 
which  he  was  born ;  although  he  had  travelled  a  great  part 
of  the  continent,  and,  while  in  the  army,  had  been  in  Tariona 
engagements.  He  fell  sick  when  at  some  distance  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  but  he  hired  a  ccmvmnoe,  and  drove 
with  haste  to  die  on  his  favourite  spot  To  this  boose  he 
was  allowed  admittance,  where  he  clooed  his  earthly  career, 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  Like  others  of 
his  tribe,  Drummond,  at  times,  gave  tokens  of  protection  to 
some  of  his  particular  friends,  outside  of  the  circle  of  his 
own  fraternity. 

James  Robertson,  a  Gipsy  doeely  related  to  the  Loch- 
gellie  band,  of  whom  I  have  already  made  mention,  fro* 
quently  danced,  with  his  wife  and  numerous  sisters,  in  a  par- 
ticular fashion,  changing  and  regulating  the  figures  of  the 
dance  by  means  of  a  bonnet ;  being,  I  believe,  the  same 
dance  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  as  performed  by 
others  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland.  When  his  wife  and  sisters 
got  intoxicated,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  was  a  wild  and 
extravagant  scene  to  behold  those  light-footed  damsels,  with 
loose  and  flowing  hair,  dancing,  with  great  spirit,  on  the 
grass,  in  the  open  field,  while  James  was,  with  all  his  **  might 
and  main,"  like  the  devil  playing  to  the  witches,  in  "  Tam 
o'  Shanter,"  keeping  the  bacchanalians  in  fierce  and  ani- 
mated music.  When  like  to  flag  in  his  exertions  to  please 
them  with  his  fiddle,  they  have  been  heard  calling  loudly  to 
him,  like  Maggy  Lawder  to  Rob  the  Ranter,  ''Play  up, 
Jamie  Robertson  ;  if  ever  we  do  weel,  it  will  be  a  wonder  f 
being  totally  regardless  of  all  sense  of  decorum  and  decency. 

The  Gipsies  in  Fife  followed  the  same  occupations,  in  dl 
respects,  as  those  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  also 
dexterous  at  all  athletic  exercises.  Tliey  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  cock-fighting,  and,  when  the  season  came  round  for 
that  amusement,  many  a  good  cock  was  missing  from  the 
farm-yards.  The  Lochgellie  band  considered  begging  a  dis- 
grace to  their  tribe.  At  times  they  were  handsomely  dressed, 
wearing  silver  buckles  in  their  shoes,  gold  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and  gold  and  silver  brooches  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
raffled  shirts.     They  killed,  at  Martinmass,  fat  cattle  for 
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their  winter's  prorigiions,  and  lived  on  the  best  vietnals  the 
coantry  cnald  produce.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  common  practice, 
among  inferior  Scotch  traders,  for  those  who  receive  money 
to  trait  the  {laver,  or  return  a  trifle  of  the  payment,  called 
a  look-penny :  but,  in  opfMwition  to  thi8  practice,  the  Loch- 
trellie  Gipsies  always  treated  those  to  whom  tlie^  paid 
money  for  what  they  purchased  of  them.  They  occasionally 
attended  the  church,  and  sometimes  got  their  children  bap- 
tised :  but  when  the  clergyman  refu^  them  that  privil^, 
they  baptised  them  themselves.  At  their  baptisms,  they  had 
{Treat  feastings  and  drinkings.  Their  favourite  beverage, 
on  ''uch  occasions,  was  oatmeal  and  whiskey,  mixed.  When 
intoxicated,  they  were  sometimes  very  fond  of  arguing  and 
f-xfiostulating  with  clergymen  on  points  of  morality.  With 
r'*gard  to  the  internal  government  of  the  Lochgellie  Gipsies, 
I  run  only  find  that  they  held  consultations  among  them- 
ri!^lrr.'<,  relative  to  their  affairs,  and  that  tlie  females  had 
T'ttr<«  a<i  well  as  the  males,  but  that  old  Cliarles  Graham  had 
::.«•  cu.'^tinsr  vote  :  while,  in  liis  absence,  his  wife,  Ann  Brown, 
niaiiAirctl  their  concerns. 

'IiK-re  is  u  strict  division  of  property  among  the  Gipsies  ; 
^^iQimuiiity  of  goods  having  no  place  among  them.  The 
\.*r^\^  of  each  family,  although  travelling  in  one  band,  manu- 
iVture  and  vend  their  own  articles  of  merchandise,  for  the 
-ufififirt  of  their  own  families.  The  following  particulars 
xr^  illa-trative  of  tliis  fact  among  the  Gipsies  : — A  farmer 
.n  Fiff.  who  would  never  allow  them  to  kindle  fires  in  his 
•ttt-hou.se:'.  had  a  Imnd  of  them,  of  about  twenty-five  persons, 
f^UArtcred  one  niirht  on  his  farm.  Next  morning,  the  chief 
f-rrnale  Uirrowwl  from  the  family  a  large  cop|)er  caldron, 
u-^iJ  for  the  purpoi^os  of  the  dairy,  with  which  she  had  re- 
'rae!iU'«l  (icnnission  to  cook  the  breakfast  of  the  horde  upon 
Wio  kitch«*n  fire.  This  havinir  l>een  grante<i,  each  family 
r.nj^lw'Oil  a  Miiall  linen  bag,  (not  the  beggar's  wallet,)  made 
"f  rfiarns  materials,  containing  oatmeal ;  of  which  at  least 
:  >ur  were  brought  into  the  afuirtmcnt  The  female  who 
:ri*jan>il  the  rc|Nist  went  regularly  over  the  Imgs,  taking 
f4it  tliC  meal  in  pm|)ortion  to  the  memlicrs  of  the  families  to 
vfjirh  they  rc»<iie<;tively  behmged,  and  repeated  her  visits  in 
tikM  manner  till  the  porridge  was  ready  to  ho  served  up. 

I  >hall  conclude  my  account  of  the  Gipsies  in  Fife  by 
aentioniog  the  coriona  fiict  that,  within  these  sixty  years,  a 
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sentleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Tay,  abandoned  his  relatives,  and  travelled 
over  the  kingdom  in  the  society  of  the  Gipsies.  He  married 
one  of  the  tribe,  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  wlio  had  two 
daughters  to  him.  Sometimes  he  quartered,  it  is  said,  upon 
his  own  estate,  di^ised,  of  course,  among  the  gftogi  to  the 
^reat  annoyance  of  his  relatives,  who  were  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  his  becoming  a  Tinkler,  and  alarmed  at  the  claims 
which  he  occasionally  made  upon  the  estate.  •  His  dai^ters 
travel  the  country,  at  the  present  day,  as  common 
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The  connUr  of  Peebles,  or  Tweed-dale,  appears  to  have 
I>cen  more  frequented  by  the  Gipsies  than,  perhaps,  any 
nther  part  of  Scotland.  So  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry 
Lord  I>amIeT,  when  the  Gipsies  were  countenanced  by  the 
gnremmeDt,  we  find,  according  to  Buchanan,  that  this  county 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti ;  so  much  so,  that  when 
Darnley  took  up  his  residence  in  Peebles,  for  the  purpose  of 
shunning  the  coro{)any  of  his  wife.  Queen  Mary,  ne  "  found 
tiio  place  so  cold,  so  infested  with  thieves,  and  so  destitute 
of  provisions,  that  he  was  driven  from  it,  to  avoid  being 
fl^t-ccd  and  starved  by  rogues  and  beggars.''  In  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Pennecuik,  as  well  as  in  his  history  of  Peebles-shire, 
fiublished  in  the  year  1715,  the  Gipsy  bands  are  frequently 
taken  notice  of.  But,  notwithstanaing  the  attachment  which 
tfn?  irilic  had  for  the  romantic  glens  of  Tweed-dale,  no  evi- 
dfiHH?  exists  of  their  ever  having  had  a  permanent  habitation 
within  tho  shire.  They  appear  to  liave  resorted  to  that  pas- 
t  'rai  district  during  only  tne  months  of  spring,  summer  and 
antnmn.  Tlieir  partiality  for  this  jmrt  of  Scotland  may  be 
Lttributf*d  to  three  reasons. 

The  firr-l  roasfin  is,  Tweed-dale  was  part  of  the  district  in 
«!iii'h.  if  not  tlie  fin^t,  al  least  the  second,  Gipsy  family  in 
S-iiiliirid  rlaimfd.  at  one  time,  a  rijrhtto  travel,  as  its  own 
]-ti:liar  priviUyo.  Thrchief  of  this  family  was  called  Baillio, 
**!,«t  <'!uimo<l  kindrod,  in  tlu^  bastard  lino,  to  one  of  the  most 
::r.«  i«*iit  families  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  name  of  Haillie.  once 
I',  illitil.*  In  rouMHjuemre  of  this  alleged  connexion,  this 
t;i[»«y  family  also  claimed,  as  its  right,  to  travel  in  the  ui^ 

*  Tkk*  rUlm  appesr*  doabtAil,  for  there  were  Gipnlefi  of  the  name  of 
lUillie  (|]«Uyow>M  lor  hack  m  IMo.  m  already  nientloned.  HoweTer, 
the  |«ftlc«tarfl  of  the  lalnra  Intrigiie  with  the  beautifvl  Cipey  fflrl,  aro  Im- 
l^iated  urn  ihb  nloda  of  th«  Gipaka  of  that  name  at  the  preMttt  day. 
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per  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  adjoiDinff  Tweed-dale,  in  wbich 
district  the  Scottish  family  alluded  to  possessed  estates ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  Gipsy  rendesroos  was 
an  old  ruin,  among  the  hills,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish 
of  Lamington,  or  rather  Wanel  in  tliose  days. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  surface  of  Tweed-dale  is 
much  adapted  to  the  wandering  disposition  of  the  Gipsies. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  everywhere  intersected  by  footrpaths 
and  bridle-roads,  affording  an  easy  passage  to  the  Gipsies, 
on  foot  or  horseback.  On  its  many  hills  are  plenty  of  game ; 
and  its  infinite  number  of  beautiful  streams,  including  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Tweed,  abound 
with  trout  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Gipsies,  beine  fond  of 
game,  and  much  addicted  to  poaching  and^fishingy  flocked  to 
Tweed-dale  and  the  adjoining  upland  districts  of  a  •  similar 
character,  comprehending  some  of  the  most  remote  and  least 
frequented  parts  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  All  these  dis- 
tricts being  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  many  of  which 
were  frequently  dying  of  various  diseases,  the  Gipsies  never 
wanted  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  sort  of  food  from  the  fami- 
lies of  the  store-masters.* 

And  the  third  reason  is,  that,  in  the  pastoral  districts  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shires  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Dumfries, 
and  Lanark,  including  all  that  mountainous  tract  of  land  in 
which  the  rivers  Tweed,  Annan  and  Clyde  have  their 
sources,  the  Gipsies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  from 
the  officers  of  the  law,  and  enjoyed  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments without  molestation  or  hindrance. 

Before,  and  long  after,  the  year  1745,  the  male  branches 
of  the  Baillics  traversed  Scotland,  mounted  on  the  best  hor- 

*  The  Gipsies  were  not  spared  of  6raxy,  of  which  they  were  fond.  I  have 
known  nntives  of  Tweed-dale  and  Ettrick  Forest,  who  preferred  hrary  to 
the  best  meat  killed  hy  th^  hand  of  tnan.  It  has  a  particolar  Mharp  r^ish, 
which  made  them  so  fond  of  it. 

[Braxy  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  which  have  died  of  a  certain  disease.  When 
the  Gipsies  are  taunted  with  eating  what  some  caH  carrion,  they  very 
wittily  repiv :  "  The  flesli  of  a  beast  which  God  kills  must  be  better  than 
that  of  one  KiUed  by  the  hand  of  man.**  Such  flesh,  "  killed  by  the  hand  of 
God,"  is  often  killed  in  this  manner :  They  will  administer  to  swine  a  drug 
affecting  the  brain  only,  which  will  cause  speedy  death  ;  when  they  will 
call  and  obtain  the  carcass,  without  suspicion,  and  feast  on  the  flesh,  which 
has  been  in  no  way  injured. — Barrow,  They  will  also  stuff  wool  down  a 
■heep's  throat,  and  direct  the  farmer^s  attention  to  it  when  near  its  last  gasp, 
And  obtain  the  carcass  after  being  skinned. — £d.] 
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Ks  to  be  found  in  tbc  country ;  themselves  dressed  in  long 
mats  made  of  the  finest  scarlet  and  green  cloth,  raffled  at 
(:and^  and  breast,  booted  and  spurred ;  with  cocked  hats  on 
tli€*ir  head.<>,  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  broad-swords  by  their 
!-i<liv  :  and  at  the  heels  of  their  horses  followed  greyhounds, 
ri.'l  other  doss  of  the  chase,  for  their  amusement.  Some  of 
ifiiw  aMtumed  the  manners  and  characters  of  gentlemen, 
»hii-h  tlicy  supported  with  wonderful  art  and  propriety. 
The  females  attended  fairs  in  the  attire  of  ladies,  riding  on 
|4»iiicsji,  with  side-saddles,  in  the  best  style.  On  these  occa- 
sions, tlie  children  were  left  in  charge  of  their  servants,  per- 
lia|«  in  an  old  ont-house  or  hut,  in  some  wild,  sequestered 
plen,  in  Tweed-dale  or  Clydesdale. 

The  prrcater  part  of  the  tenantry  were  kind  to  the  6ip- 
Hcs.  and  many  encouraged  them  to  frequent  their  premises. 
Tweed-dale  being  tlic  favourite  resort  of  the  principal  horde, 
they  ircnerally  abstained  from  injuring  the  property  of  the 
cn^aifT  jmrt  of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  I  have  been  in- 
{tirmcd.  bv  eve- witnesses,  that  several  of  the  farmers  in 
Twi-etl-dale  and  Clydesdale,  at  so  late  a  period  as  al)Out  the 
>.-^r  ITTn,  accepte<i  of  ent(TtainnicnU  from  the  principal 
iiifp^ie!>,  dining  with  tlicm  in  the  ofion  field?,  or  in  some  old, 
unix'cupied  out-house,  or  kiln.  Their  repast,  on  such  occa- 
MriKi!*,  was  com(M>se<l  of  the  best  viands  the  country  could 
(•pfdiiof*.  On  one  ocrasion.  a  band  dined  on  the  ^roLMi-r^ward, 
M'ar  liouglass-milL  when  the  GifMics  drank  their  wine,  after 
'iinriHr.  as  if  they  had  been  the  best  in  the  land.  Some  of 
tK<?  laml'-d  jiroprioiors,  however,  introduced  clauses  in  their 
I'-a^*^  pnihibitinir  their  tenants  from  harlK)uring  the  Gip- 
-i<-  :  and  the  Ijainl  of  Dolphin^ton  is  mentioned  ns  one. 
T';0  iril>e,  fin  hearing  of  the  restriction,  expressed  great  in- 
«iiirriatii*n  at  the  Ijuirti*s  rondnct  in  adopting  so  effectual  a 
m<-thfM|  of  kianishin^  tlioni  from  the  tlistrict.  But  so  strong 
v*'rr  tls<*  at tacli men ts  wliidi  some  of  the  Gijisies  displayed 
towards  the  inhabitants,  that  tlie  chief  of  the  Ruthvens 
^  !jally  wept  like  a  rhild.  wlienover  the  misfortunes  of  tlie 
^v  i'^fil  family  of  Murniy,  of  I'liilliphaugh,  were  mentioned 
Ui  hini. 

In  eiving  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  who  frequented 
Twt-efi  dale,  and  the  country  adjac'ent,  I  have  thought  it  pro- 
I<T  to  mention  particularlv  the  family  of  Baillie ;  for  this 
family  produced  kings  and  (|ueenH,  or,  in  their  language, 
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hawrU  rajahs  and  bame  rauniea,  to  the  Soottidi  OipBies.  At 
one  period  they  seem  to  hare  exercised  a  sort  of  Bovereign 
authority  in  the  tribe,  over  ahnost  the  wjiole  of  Sootland  ; 
and,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  writing  histonr  of 
a  great  deal  more  importance,  the^  shonld,  as  the  chief  fo- 
mily  of  a  tribe,  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  quarrels  of  the  Gipsies  fimnently  broke  out  in  an 
instant,  and  almost  without  a  visible  cause.  A  fanner's 
wife,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  was  one  day  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  a  band  of  them,  at  work  in  an  old  out-house,  en- 
quiring the  news  of  the  countiy  of  them,  when,  in  an  in- 
stant, a  shower  of  horns  and  hanmm^  open  knives,  files, 
and  fiery  peats,  were  flying  through  Uie  noose,  at  one  an- 
other's heads.  The  good-wife  took  to  her  heels  immediatelv, 
to  get  out  of  the  fitly.  Some  of  their  conflicts  were  terrible 
in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Pennecuik,  in  his  history  of  Pjeebles- 
shire,  already  referred  to,  gives  an  account  of  a  saneuinarv 
struggle  that  took  place  on  his  estate  of  Romanno,  in  Tweea- 
dale.    The  following  are  the  particulars  in  his  own  words : 

"  Upon  the  Ist  of  October,  1677,  there  happened  at  Bo- 
manno,  on  the  very  spot  where  now  the  dove-cot  is  built,  a 
remarkable  polymachy  betwixt  two  clans  of  Gipsies,  the 
Fawes  and  the  Shawes,  who  had  come  from  Haddington  fair, 
and  were  going  to  Harestanes,  to  meet  two  other  clans  of 
these  rogues,  the  Baillies  and  Browns,  with  a  resolution  to 
fight  them.  They  fell  out,  at  Romanno,  among  themselves, 
about  dividing  the  spoil  th^  had  got  at  Haadington,  and 
fou^t  it  manfully.  Of  the  Fawes,  there  were  four  brethren 
and  a  brother's  son ;  of  the  Shawes,  the  father  with  three 
sons ;  and  several  women  on  both  sides.  Old  Sandie  Fawe, 
a  bold  and  proper  fellow,*  with  his  wife,  then  with  child, 
were  both  killed  dead  upon  the  place;  and  his  brother 
George  yery  dangerously  wounded.  In  February,  1678,  old 
Bobin  Shawe,  the  Gipsy,  and  his  three  sons,  were  hanged 
at  the  Grass-market,  for  the  above-mentioned  murder,  com- 
mitted at  Romanno  ;  and  John  Fawe  was  hanged,  the  Wed- 
nesday following,  for  another  murder.  Sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose was  justice  general  at  the  time,  and  Sir  Gtoorge 
HcKenzie  king's  advocate."      Contrasting    the  obstinate 

•  It  is  interettlDe  to  notice  that  the  Doctor  calls  this  Gipsy  a  "  bold  and 
proper  fellow."  Ue  was,  in  aU  probabUity,  a  fine  specimen  of  phyricai 
manhood. — Ed. 
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ferocitr  of  the  Gipsy  with  the  harmless  and  innocent  nature 
of  the  dove,  Dr.  rcnnecuik  erected  on  the  spot  a  dove-cot ; 
and,  to  commemorate  the  battle,  placed  upon  the  lintel  of 
the  door  the  following  inscription  : 

"A.D.  1683. 

The  field  of  Glptie  blood,  wblch  here  you  see, 
A  shelter  for  the  harmless  dove  shsll  be." 

Thi?  Gippy  battle  is  also  noticed  by  Lord  Fountainhall,  in 
tho  following  extract  from  his  MS.,  now  in  the  Advocate's 
Library  :— "Sixth  February,  1678.— Pour  E^-ptians,  of  the 
name  of  Shaw,  were  this  day  hanpred — the  father  and  three 
j^.ri«— for  the  slaug:hter  committed  by  them  on  the  Faws, 
■another  tribe  of  these  vagabonds,  worse  than  the  mendi- 
rants  validi,  mentioned  in  the  code,)  in  a  drunken  squabble, 
made  by  them  in  a  rendezvous  they  had  at  Romanno,  with  a 
d««icni  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  clans  of  Browns  and 
ISailezio-  (Bailliei<).  that  were  come  over  from  Ireland,*  to 
rha-«  them  back  again,  that  they  might  not  share  in  their 
labour*  ;  but,  in  their  ramble,  they  discovered  and  committed 
the  foresaid  murder ;  and  sundry  of  them,  of  both  sides, 
wnre  apprehemled." ■ — **  The  four  being  thrown  into  a  hole 
duir  for  tliem  in  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  with  their 
r  i'lthca  on.  the  next  morning  the  Ixxly  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three  Mins,  (who  was  .«carre  sixteen,)  was  missed.  Some 
thfiuirhl  tliat,  kjcing  last  thrown  over  the  ladder,  and  first 
TQt  down,  ami  in  full  vigour,  and  not  much  earth  placed  upon 
iiim.  and  lying  uppermost,  and  so  not  so  ready  to  smother, 
uie  fermentation  of  the  blood,  and  heat  of  the  ))odie3  under 
him.  might  cau^e  him  to  reliound.  and  throw  off  the  earth, 
and  nvover  ere  the  morning,  and  steal  away.  Which,  if 
tme.  he  deferred  his  life,  though  the  magistrates  deserved  a 
reprimand.  But  otiiers,  more  probably,  thought  his  body 
v^-  -ujlrn  away  by  «ome  chirurgeon,  or  his  servant,  to  mako 
aa  aoatoutical  dis.«^xtion  on.*' 

About  a  centurv  after  this  conflict,  we  find  the  nature  of 
the  Uipsicd  still  unchanged.    The  following  details  of  ono 

•  The  Scf4ii«h  GipsiM.  m  I  hsre  slreedy  ssid.  have  a  tradition  that  their 
saeii<»rs  caoie  inlo  Seotland  by  wsv  of  Irelsnd. 

(TV«  •Uaii'Mi  to  ihst  Hrcqmstaoce  by  the  <;i|Niies.  on  this  oceoslon,  was 
vndndr  i<i  chrvfw  done  into  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish  anthoriiies,  by  whom 
tat  ahola  tribr  in  -cacland  were  proscribed.  — Rn.] 
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of  their  general  engagements  will  pcrve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  obstinate  and  desperate  manner  in  which,  to  a  late 
period,  they  fought  among  themselves.  The  battle  took 
place  at  the  bridge  of  Hawick,  in  the  spring  of  fbe  year 
1772,  or  1773.  The  particulars  are  derived  from  the  late 
Mr.  Rol)ort  Laidlaw,  Tenant  of  Fanash,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  who  was  an  e^ e-witness  to  the  scene  of  action. 
It  was  understood  that  this  battle  originated  in  sdme  en- 
croaclimcnts  of  the  one  tribe  upon  the  district  assigned  to 
the  other ;  a  principal  source  of  quarrels  among  these  wan- 
derers. And  it  was  agreed  to,  b^  the  contending  parties, 
that  they  were  to  fight  out  their  dispute  the  first  time  they 
should  meet,  which,  as  just  said,  happened  at  Hawick. 

On  the  one  side,  in  tliis  battle,  was  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  a  handsome  and  athletic  man,  and  head  of 
his  tril)e.  Kext  to  him,  in  consideration,  was  little  Wall 
Buthven,  Kennedy's  father-in-law.  This  man  was  known,  all 
over  the  country,  by  the  extraordinary  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Hell  ;*  and,  although  he  was  alcove  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  he  got  the  appellation  of  Little  Wall,  to  distinguish 
him  from  Muckle  William  Ruthvcn,  who  was  a  man  of  un- 
common stature  and  personal  streiigth.t  The  earl's  son  was 
also  in  the  fray.  1  he'^o  were  the  chief  men  in  Kennedy's 
band.  Jean  Ruthven,  Kennedy's  wife,  was  also  present ; 
with  a  great  number  of  inferior  members  of  the  clan,  males 
as  well  as  females,  of  all  ages,  down  to  mere  children.  The 
opposite  band  consisted  of  old  Rob  Tait,  the  chieftain  of  his 
horde,  Jacob  Tait,  young  Rob  Tait,  and  three  of  old  Rob 
Tait's  sons-in-law.  These  individuals,  with  Jean  Gordon, 
old  Tait's  wife,  and  a  numerous  train  of  youths  of  both 
sexes  and  various  ages,  composed  the  adherents  of  old  Rob- 
ert Tait.  These  adverse  tribes  were  all  closely  connected 
•  with  one  another  by  the  ties  of  blood.  The  Kennedys  and 
Ruthvens  were  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  Locbmaben. 

*  This  seems  a  favonrite  title  among  the  TiDklers.  One,  of  the  name  of 
Toung,  bears  it  at  the  preaent  time.  But  the  Gipsies  are  not  singular  in 
these  terrible  titles.  In  the  Inte  Burmese  war,  we  find  his  Burmese  majesty 
creatine  one  of  his  generals  **  King  of  Hell,  Prince  of  Darkness." — See 
CofiMtaoU'M  Mineellany. 

t  A  friend,  in  writing  me.  says:  "  I  stiU  think  I  see  him,  (Muckle  WulU 
bruising  the  charred  peat  orer  the  flame  of  his  furnace,  with  hands  equal 
to  two  pair  of  hands  of  the  modern  day ;  while  his  withered  and  hairy 
ahackle-bones  were  more  like  the  postern  joints  of  a  sorrel  cart-horse  than 
anything  else." 
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The  whole  of  the  Gipecs  in  the  field,  females  as  well  as 
Bales,  were  armed  witli  bladgcons,  excepting  some  of  the 
TaiL«,  who  carried  cutlasses,  and  pieces  of  iron  hoops, 
notched  and  serrated  on  either  side,  like  a  saw,  and  fixed  to 
the  end  of  sticks.  The  boldest  of  the  tribe  were  in  front 
of  their  respective  bands,  with  their  children  and  the  other 
niembcrs  of  their  clan  in  the  rear,  forming  a  long  train  be- 
liiiid  thcni.  In  this  order  both  parties  boldly  advanced,  with 
ihf*ir  wca|ions  uplifted  above  their  heads.  Both  sides  fought 
vith  extraordinary  fury  and  obstinacy.  Sometimes  the  one 
)iand  gave  way.  and  sometimes  the  other ;  but  both,  again 
and  a^n.  returned  to  the  combat  witii  fresh  ardour.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  during  the  struggle ;  nothing  was  heard 
btti  the  rattling  of  tlie  cudgels  and  the  strokes  of  the  cut- 
Ia.s^os.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  Jean  Ruthven, 
big  with  child  at  the  time,  at  last  received,  among  many 
otlicr  blows,  a  dreadful  wound  with  a  cutlass.  She  was  cut 
to  the  bone,  alx>ve  and  )>elow  the  breast,  particularly  on  ono 
fride.  It  was  said  the  slashes  were  so  large  and  deep  that 
fjiLe  of  her  breasts  was  nearly  severed  from  her  body,  and 
that  the  motions  of  her  lungs,  while  i^he  breathed,  were  ob- 
-cnf-tl  through  the  a|ierture  between  her  ribs.  But,  notwith- 
-tan'lixig  her  dreadful  condition,  she  would  neither  quit  the 
&-Id  nor  yield,  but  c<»ntinncd  to  assist  her  liusband  as  long 
kp  -he  was  able.  Her  father,  the  Earl  of  Hell,  was  also 
•r.'^^.kingly  wounded  ;  the  fle^h  heing  literally  cut  from  the 
i«*:i-  of  one  of  his  leg.-*,  and,  in  the  words  of  my  informant, 
'  J  atiirinfr  'lown  over  his  ankles,  like  l>eef  steaks."  The  earl 
W(i  ih<.-  field  to  got  his  wounds  dressed  ;  but  observing  his 
■iiujI.i'.T,  Kennc<Jy V  wife,  so  dungeruusly  wounded,  he  Icxst 
'  '-ar:,  uhd.  with  others  of  his  |»arty,  fled,  leaving  Kennedy 
Ai'jijr.  to  defend  him.-'elf  against  the  whole  of  the  clan  of 
Tuii- 

Iia\iLg  now  all  the  Taits,  young  and  old,  male  and  fc- 
s..!«'.  ri>  rfint^nd  with,  Konne<ly,  like  an  experiei»ced  warri- 
or liirk  nrivaulage  of  the  h>cal  situation  of  the  i»lace.  Post- 
..X  hiuiMir  on  tiic  nnirow  biidgeof  Hawick,  he  defended 
.:ii««l2'  in  the  defjle,  witli  his  bhulgc>on,  against  the  whole 
''/fi*  inforiatffl  rnomies.  His  hundsonie  poi>on.  his  nn- 
•2aUL!'.d  bravery,  his  rxtiaordinarj'  dexterity  in  handling 
Ll-  «*-si|^'n.  and'  his  ile?|KMato  situation,  (for  it  was  evident 
in  ail  tl.ai  the  Tails  l!iir.-tod  for  liis  bli»f»d,  and  wore  deter- 
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mined  to  despatch  Iiim  on  the  spot,)  excited  a  general  and 
lively  interest  in  bis  favour,  among  the  inhabitants  of  die 
town,  who  were  present,  and  had  witnessed  the  conflict  with 
amazement  and  horror.  In  one  dash  to  the  front,  and  with 
one  powerful  sw^eep  of  his  cudgel,  he  disarmed  two  of  the 
Taits,  and  cutting  a  third  to  tlie  skull,  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  sometimes  daringly  advanced  upon  his  assail- 
ants, and  drove  the  whole  liand  before  him,  pell-mell.  When 
he  broke  one  cudgel  on  his  enemies,  by  his  powerful  arm, 
the  town's  people  were  ready  to  hand  him  another.  Still, 
the  vindictive  Taits  rallied,  and  renewed  the  charge  with 
unabated  vigour ;  and  every  one  present  expected  that  Ken- 
nedy would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  desperate  fury.  A  party 
of  messengers  and  constables  at  last  arrived  to  his  relief, 
when  the  Taits  were  all  apprehended,  and  imprisoned  ;  but, 
as  none  of  the  Gipsies  were  actually  slain  in  the  fray,  they 
were  soon  set  at  liberty.* 

In  this  battle,  it  was  said  that  c\ery  Gipsy,  except  Alex- 
ander Kennedy,  the  brave  chief,  was  severely  wounded ; 
and  that  the  ground  on  which  they  fought  was  wet  with 
blood.  Jean  Gordon,  however,  stole,  unobserved,  from  her 
band,  and,  taking  a  circuitous  road,  came  behind  Kennedy, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  her  cudgel.  What  aston* 
ished  the  inhabitants  of  Hawick  the  most  of  all,  was  the 
fierce  and  stubborn  disposition  of  the  Gipsy  females.  It 
was  remarked  that,  when  they  were  knock^  down  senselcft? 
to  the  ground,  they  rose  a^in,  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
energy,  to  the  combat.  This  unconouerable  obstinacy  and 
courage  of  their  females  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 

*  Thk  Gipsy  Uttle  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Wtltor  SooU,  in  a  posteripl  to  • 
letter  to  GepUin  Adam  Ferguson,  16th  April,  1819. 

"  By  the  by,  old  Kennedy  the  tinker  swam  for  his  life  at  JedborKh, 
and  was  only,  by  the  sophisticated  and  timed  evidence  of  a  seceding  doctor, 
who  differed  from  all  his  brethren,  saved  from  a  well-dcseTTed  g;{bbei.  He 
goes  to  boUnise  for  fourteen  years.  Pray  tell  this  to  the  Duke  (oTBoodeodi,) 
for  he  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  Duke,  and  the  Dnke'a  old  soldier.  SU  of 
his  brethren  were,  I  am  told,  in  the  conrt,  and  kith  and  kin  without  end. 
I  am  sorry  so  many  of  the  clan  are  left.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  with 
the  murdered  man,  was  an  old  feud  between  two  Oipay  dana,  the  Kcnaedye 
and  Irrings,  which,  about  forty  years  since,  gave  rlM  to  a  desnerate  qoar- 
rel  and  battle  at  llawick-grcen,  in  which  the  grandiather  of  both  KeoDedir  aad 
the  man  whom  he  murdered  were  engitf;ed. — LoekkmrfM  U/t  o/SirWmiUt 
BeotU    Alexander  Kennedy  was  tried  for  murdering  Irving,  at  Yarrowferd. 

[Tlila  Gipsy  fray  at  Hawiok  is  known  among  the  EngUah  GImIm  m 
"lb  Battle  of  the  Bridge^"— En.] 
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^be.  I  once  heard  a  Gipsy  sinp^  a  song,  which  celebrated 
ooe  of  tlicir  battle:! ;  and,  in  it,  the  brave  and  determined 
BUDer  in  which  the  pirl^  bore  the  blows  of  the  cudgel  over 
^\r  iK>adi(  was  particularly  applauded. 

Tl.0  lattlo  at  ilawick  was  not  decisive  to  either  party. 
Th<*  lio*iilo  bands,  a  short  time  afterwards,  came  in  contact, 
in  Edrick  Forest,  at  a  place,  on  the  water  of  Teema,  called 
Ik^Jin|ie.  Tliey  did  not,  however,  engage  here  ;  but  the 
fcnialesi  on  lK)th  sides,  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
vith  a  <iiream  between  tliem,  scolded  and  cursed,  and,  clap- 

CB|r  tlieir  hand^,  urged  the  males  again  to  fight    The  men, 
ivevcr,  more  cautious,  only  observed  a  sullen  and  gloomy 
nliiicG  at  tills  meeting.     Probably  both  parties,  from  expe- 
rk-Dce,  were  unwilling  to  renew  the  fight,  being  aware  of 
tlic  consequoDCCs  which  would   follow,  should  they  again 
dw  in  liaitle.     The  two  clans  then  separated,  each  taking 
iilffcrent  road^.  but  l>oth  keeping  pos?es.sion  of  the  disputed 
'ii^tnVt-     In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  again  met  in 
K?kiiale  niour.  when  a  jse<*ond  d(V|)oratc  conflict  ensued. 
Tlie  TaiL*  were  Iktc  completely  routoil,  and  driven  from 
lirf-  tii.-trict,  in  which  they  had  attcMiiptcd  to  travel  by  force. 
TIh*  count ry-|»eoph^  were  horrified  at  the  sight  of  tho 
V'iundiil   Tinklers,   after   these   sanguinary    engagements. 
N-if'ral  of  ihem,  lame  and  cxhaiisted,  in  conse<picnce  of  the 
Nwritv  uf  their  numerous  wounds,  were,  bv  the  assistance 
M  llirir  triljc,  earrif*d  through  the  eountry  on  the  backs  of 
4**" ;  Ki  niueh  were  they  cut  up  in  their  i)ersons.     Some  of 
tiif-ni.  it  was  ^iiid.  were  slain  outriglit,  and  never  more  heard 
"f.    J'-an  Hulhveii.  however,  who  was  so  dreadfully  slashed, 
/•ii.\cnil  fi-om  Imt  wounds,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had 
-^  r*  !.«T  ni;in;:!<'d  Ixjdy,  whieh  was  sewcMl  in  different  parts 
i»\  MT  elan.     Tlje*e  battles  were  talked  of  for  tliirtv  miles 
XT^'UxA  til*'  r-oiiiitry.     I  have  heanloM  jM'ople  speak  of  them, 
«.lh  fi-ar  and  wondiT  at  the  fieree,  unyielding  dis|K)sition 
of  iji«'  willlnl  and  vindictive  Tinklers.* 

*  f*rM\mMTirt.  iin  ihr  lliminirinn  <Ji|»«ip*.  wy*:  ••ni«»_v»n»  loqimrlout 
••<  '^mmrrrlitritn^  iu  ilir  hiL'tMntt  ilifp-i***.  In  tli<*  iiulilic  luarkrU.  and  b«-f«»re 
ft^  Uj^ra.  vhfTc  tl>«y  art*  humiiiiiil«-il  hy  P|HM*tator4,  thrv  Imwl,  ipit  at 
«»k  aik«*r  catrh  tip  mirk*  aiul  ciificct*.  vN|i<iiir  ami  dranthwh  them  «iTrr 
tMpk#«d«  tiiPftw  f|r.«t  ami  flirt;  now  run  fr<iin  rat'li  ntlii'r.  then  kiark 
«b!».  «hh  furirjii-  tfc«turef«  and  tlirfatM.  Ihr  wfimen  prreani.  draff  their 
i««^siS«  \,x  forrr  from  ilie  urenr  nf  arti<m  :  tlifne  Itrrak  fn»ni  tlieni  aipain, 
^:  rvcora  tfi  it.     1li«  eluMrrn.  tiii».  Imwl  iiitniu^ly.''     I'.ut  I  am  at  a  Iom 
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"We  have  already  scni  that  the  feranlc  Gip.sics  are  nearly 
as  expert  at  haDdling  the  cudgel,  and  Tally  as  fierce  and  ^I^ 
yieldinffin  their  quarrels  and  coii6icts.  as  tlie  males  of  th^ 
race.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  a  Gip^y  scuflA 
derived  froin  an  eye-witocss,  will  Jllustrate  how  a  Gipsy  dhJ 
man,  of  the  name  of  Rebecca  Keith,  displayed  no  little  d<3 
terity  in  the  effective  use  which  she  maoo  of  her  Mudj^eoi^ 

Two  gangs  of  GipsiOB,  of  different  tribes,  had  taken  «*' 
their  quarters,  on  a  ^aturday,  the  one  at  the  town  of  Duif , 
bkne,  the  other  at  a  farm-slooding  on  the  estalc  of  Crom" ' 
ID  the  neiglibonrhnod.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  T 
blane  horde  paid  a  visit  to  the  others,  at  their  eou 
qnartcrs.  The  i>Iace  set  apart  for  their  accommodation  t 
an  old  kiln,  of  which  thoy  had  possession,  where  they  wei 
feasted  with  abundance  of  saroury  viands,  and  regaled  wtfl 
mountain  dew,  in  copious  libations,  of  quality  fit  for  a  priiuif 
The  coontrj'  squad  were  of  the  Keith  fraternity,  ana  thS 
qaecn,  or  head  personage,  at  the  time,  was  Rebecca  Kdtt 
paet  the  middle  age,  but  of  gigantic  stature,  and  great  nmf 
cnlar  power.  In  the  course  of  their  narousal,  a  quarM, 
ensned  between  the  two  gangs,  and  a  fierce  battle  folioweaii 
ilie  Keitha  were  the  weaker  party,  but  Becca,  as  she  b 
called  by  the  country- people,  performed  prodigies  of  Talo 
against  fearful  odds,  with  only  the  aid  of  her  stroMf 
worn  shoe,  which  she  wielded  with  the  dexterity  im 

tit  an  experienced  cudgelist.    She  appeared,  however,  n 

mnch  longer  to  contend  against  her.  too  nnmerons  opponents. 
Being  a  great  favourite  with  all,  especially  vith  the  inmktee 
of  the  farm  which  was  the  scene  of  encounter,  tiro  yoonc 
boys — the  informant  and  the  herd-callant — who  iritnesHea 
the  engagement,  and  whose  sympatliy  was  altogether  on  the 
dde  of  tne  valourous  Becca,  excnui^ed  a  homed  and  whis- 
pering remark  to  each  other  that,  "  if  she  had  the  aoa^  of 
a  flail,  they  thought  she  would  do  gnde  wark."  Ko  sooner 
■aid  than  done.  The  herd-bo^  went  off  at  once  to  the  bam, 
out  the  thongs  aennder,  and  returned,  in  a  twinkling,  with 


to«(wblet)i«m  the  inore  Mdlf  to  pick  poeketa.  For  Ordlmann  tMti 
"  iAat  ■  short  llms.  wtchont  uv  perMiu  iBterfarln^.  wheo  Owj  bava  eried 
■ad  make  a  nolw  till  they  are  ured.  and  irithoat  aLthw  party  liaiing  re- 
MiTad  M7  parwHial  injnry,  tba  a&lr  tartdlnaUs.  anil  they  aapprata  wbt 
M  nHuh  MtentatloD  aa  if  tbey  bad  perlbrnied  tbe  mart  lierota  b-iL.'— En. 
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fl*  wople  below  his  lacket,  concealing  it  from  view,  with  the 

^oing  of  a  thief.    Edging  up  to  Becca,  and  nncovering  the 

^  of  the  weapon,  it  was  seized  upon  by  her  with  avidity. 

•"^he  flourished  it  in  the  air,  and  plied  it  with  such  effect, 

ahout  tlie  ear?  of  lier  advers^aries,  that  they  were  speedily 

drifcn  off  the  field,  with  "sarks  fnll  of  sore  bones."    In  this 

furious  manner  would  the  friendly  meetings  of  the  6ii)sies 

frequently  terminate.* 

So  formidable  were  the  numbers  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies, 
a(  one  time,  and  so  alarming  their  desperate  and  sanguinary 
Uttlc^,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdale, 
that  the  fencible  men  in  their  neighbourhood,  (the  country- 
nde  was  the  expres^ion,)  had  sometimes  to  turn  out  to  quell 
and  disperse  them.  A  clergyman  was,  on  one  occasion,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  dismissing  his  congregation,  in  the 
middle  of  divine  service,  that  they  might  quell  one  of  these 
fnrioiid  Gifisy  tumults,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
charch.t 


*  I:  it  utrinithin^  how  triflinf^  •  circumfltnnce  wiU  tioinetlnieA  set  such 
'"•■■|#*i*»  Lv  Ihr  f«r*.    lo  Erii^Uml.  tlie^*  will  frtniucntlv  "  ctat  up"  the  history 

'  '.h*".?  r«ji«^tive  faniilicA  on  nuch  »>cfa.«ioii».  ••  Vi'liat  w.ii«  your  fa' her.  I 
w-«W  I  kr  V*  kn«iw  ?  II*'  ha«)n*t  evrn  nn  ««»  to  r.irry  hi*  trap:*,  anti  wa*  % 
.-'c^*  »t  thai,  %iiii  ^—^^  GijiMy.  J/v  father  was  an  honof^t  iiian.'  '**  II*»Hf*t 
r-ai  r — -  Vm.  h  n<'5t  in.m,  an«l  thatV  nion-  tiian  vou  ran  sav  of  v«»ur  kin." 
Tv*  'M\vrr.  ba\irii;  niori'  of  "  tlie  liliMid."  wi  1  taunt  his  aci{tinintan('C  with 
►  o^  •*■•*  «•«!  fff^aifin  a^  ••  li.jr^iji  likr."  (likf  tin*  white,  i — ■*  An»l  wlint  are 
5  «.  T<ju  h'^ck  tnu>h  7  Will  iiliMfl  put  inoni\v  in  yonr  |Kicki*t  ?  IUoikI, 
...*>»^  '  I'm  a  If^ttrr  <Hppy  than  yon  ar«',  in  ^pite  of  tlie  i'lack  dwil  that 
r^»-v  .  n^  4.^«  in  v«»ur  faii- !"     'Ihen  tin;  frav  i"«ininicnc«"«. 

•  h^a  <ti^'Mf-s  tak^  up  thi-ir  ijnarlef-'  on  the  pn'iiii;«eM  <'f  rountry  |K*ople, 
a  ▼•TT  Hli*flaal  way  ff  i».>fiictinic!i  c^'^O"!?  ri'l  "f  them  in  to  f>tir  up  liiitconl 
asar/oj  thnn.  For  when  it  c<niM'4  t«i  "  iianimm  ami  toni^t,"  •■  \o\\\rA  an«l 
^-arr^sofr*!.*  they  wiil  fctkVvr,  nttcrini;  hi>wls  of  irni^eani'i-,  on  siinii'  mur** 
acfir  -;«ial^   f«*rABion.  a:Fairi!*t  ihvir  ni')«it   intimate  friei.iN,  who  have  juflt 

■jrr^T^i  ch^ir  wralh.  vH  whfi  will  Ik*  >««'n  *'  rh«»ok  by  jowl"  wi;h  tlieni,  |ier- 
-j^i«  tb«  n«it  i!ay.  or  v\*i\  li«>fMre  the  hun  lin«  ifiino  tlnwn  upon  them ;  so 
•ar.,!  ar*  \\ir\  -«iairtinii-*  irritat4*ii,  ami  »«»  i-af«ily  nToneileil  — Ki». 

"  \  wri'rf  in  lUarkwiMNri^  Maipizint*  men  ion^  that  tin*  iiip!«if!«.  late  in 
'*^  ^irnu»«nth  eetitury.  lirnke  inintlie  liiin<«e  (if  reimiriiik.  when  the  theater 
:  %r\  '(  xhr  family  •••re  at  rhnrcli.  >ir  .hihii  CliTk.  the  pn»prielor.  Inhti- 
■»;—'.  b'.i&M-lf  ia  hi*  "'wn  aparinn'ni.  when*  he  4ii«taiii*'i  a  ■*  -rl  «»f  i»ie:j«'.^ 
•-.t—  fr^<n  ihr  «iifwhiwii  ujh.h  the  roliU-rn,  who  tin->l  »iMin  him  in  rvtnm. 
•  ■*•  J  'Kmi,  whi-v  Atraxin'^  lhroii;»h  the  hf»u«i>  in  qm-yt  "'f  lMH»ty.  h.ipjH-nfHl 
aiv^»l  ilie  4tAir«  iif  a  *rry  narn>w  turnt.  Imt.  Nlippin::  *»'*  ^'"'*-  ^'^wtf^it 
■  i  'i  The  f'.^m'  i*f  till-  alirrii  IhII.  tin-  riM::in:;uf  whn  h  f-lartli-  I  tin'  iMii;jrf- 
r^^m  aMmilrlrtI  in  the  juiri«li  ehnn-h.  'I'hi-y  instantly  i-anir  to  the  renrun 
Lai  *j,  and  tuccvtNivil.  it  ii  •ai'l.  in  apprehendin;;*i«unK' of  the<iip»ie», 


'  <i 
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About  the  year  1770,  tlie  mother  of  the  BoiUies  leceiTC' 
some  personal  liyiirT,  or  rather  insult,  at  a.  fair  at  Kgga'f 
from  a  gardener  of  uie  naiM  <^  John  Crcc.  The  msult  m 
instantly  remnted  \sj  the  GipeieB ;  bnt  Cree  was  \w^iSSl 
protected  by  his  firiends.  In  conti'mpt  and  defiance  of  tfft' 
whole  mnltitode  in  the  market,  four  of  the  Baiilics— MdE 
tbcw,  JaIne^  William,  and  J(^— all  brotlicrs,  appeared  w 
boi'se- back,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  nrmed  with  broad-sword^ 

and,    parading     through    the     ^     '' — '  — "    ''    "^ 

aven^d  of  the  gardener,  and  t 
Burning  with  revenge,  they  tfan 

ttie  slcevesof  their  ^irtsto  the  a  ,  _  

at  work,  and,  with  their  naked  aod  brawiiTarma,a»dgfittBr> 
ing  swords  in  their  clencbM  bands,  Ainoaii)y  roda  i^  lad 
down  tlie  fair,  threatening  death  to  all  who  Bhoald  moae 
them.  Their  bare  arms,  niUted  weapons,  and  rflKJate  Ili^Bi 
showed  that  they  were  pr«)ared  to  slanriiter  tbinr  encmai 
without  mercy.  No  one  aored  to  intomre  with  Hiiiii,  till 
the  minister  of  the  parish  appeased  their  rage,  and  pemaded 
them  to  deliver  up  their  swords.  It  was  found  a^oIntelT 
oecesiiary,  however,  to  keep  a  watch  npon  the  girdenen 
bouse,  for  six  months  after  the  occnrrence,  to  protect'biti 
and  his  family  from  the  vengeance  of  the  vindicbre  Gipriee. 

To  bring  into  view  and  illatitrate  the  character  and  prtctioea 
of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  will  transcribe  the  following  de- 
tails, in  tlio  original  words,  from  a  MS.  which  I  received 
from  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood,  as  a  contribution  towards  a 
history  of  the  Gipsies.  Mr.  Blackwood  did  not  say  who  the 
wi'iter  of  the  paper  was,  but  some  one  mentioned  to  me  that 
he  wn:<  a  clergyman.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  statements  it 
contains  are  true,  and  that  the  William  Bailtie  therein  men- 
tioned was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  well  known,  over  the 
greater  part  of  Scotland,  as  chief  of  his  tribe  within  the 
kingdom.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  foar  Oipaies  who, 
as  just  mentioned,  set  at  defiance  the  whole  mnltitnde  at 
Bwfrar  fair.  It  will  be  seen,  by  this  MS.,  that  while  the 
pnocipal  Qipsies,  with  their  subordinates,  were  plundering 
tlie  public,  in  all  directions,  they  sometimes  performed  acta 
of  gratitude  and  great  kindness  to  their  favonrites  of  the 
community  among  whom  they  travelled.    In  it  will  tdso  be 
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^bited  the  oool  and  business-like  manner  in  which  they 
^irered  back  stolen  purses,  when  circumstances  rendered 
ttrh  restoration  necessary. 

**  There  was  formerly  a  gang  ot  Oipsics,  or  pick-pockets, 
tIo  nscd  to  frequent  the  fairs  in  Dumfries-shire,  headed  by 
a  William  Millie,  or  Will  Baillic,  as  the  country-people 
vere  necustomcd  to  call  him,  of  whom  the  old  men  uised  to 
tell  many  stories. 

"  Before  any  considerable  fair,  if  the  gang  were  at  a  dis- 
taiM«  from  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  held,  whoever  of 
them  were  appomted  to  go,  went  singly,  or,  at  most,  never 
above  two  travelled  together.  A  day  or  so  after,  Mr.  Bailtie 
himself  followed,  mounted  like  a  nobleman  ;  and,  as  journeys, 
in  tho<e  days,  were  almost  all  performed  on  horscl>ack,  he 
eomctimcs  rode,  for  many  miles,  with  gentlemen  of  the  first 
re^fiectability  in  the  country.  And,  as  he  could  discourse 
readily  and  fluently  on  almost  amr  topic,  he  was  often  taken 
to  be  :K>me  country  gentleman  of  property,  as  his  dress  and 
manners  seemed  to  indicate. 

~  Once,  in  a  very  crowded  fair  at  Dumfries,  an  honest  far- 
mer, from  the  parii<h  of  Hatton,  in  Annandale,  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  a  considerable  sum,  in  gold,  with  whicli  he  was 
fTointr  to  buy  cattle.  On  dir^covcring  his  loss,  he  immediately 
vent  and  got  a  pur:^^  like  the  one  he  had  lost,  into  which  ho 
put  a  (rood  nuinlK«r  of  small  stones,  and,  going  into  a  crowded 
|Kirt  of  the  fair,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  pocket,  and,  in 
a  lit  tip  whllo.  he  caught  a  fellow  in  the  very  act  of  picking 
it.  Tlio  farmer,  who  was  a  stout,  athletic  man,  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  noisr,  a>  he  knew  a  more  ready  way  of  recover- 
ictf  hi-i  monov  ;  but  whis|»ered  to  the  fellow,  while  he  still 
k«-(it  fa.**t  hold  of  liim,  tft  come  out  of  the  throng  a  little,  as 
1^4^  wantcfl  to  .''iteak  to  him.  There  he  told  him  that  he  had 
lii*t  hi*  nHinoy.  and  that,  if  he  would  got  it  to  him  again,  he 
«'«iilii  N't  him  go  :  if  not,  he  would  have  him  put  in  jail  im- 
uyt-^Vi-AwU'.  The  {m'k-}MM'k(ft  de>inHl  him  to  come  along  with 
iiim.  and  he  would  ^eo  what  could  be  done,  the  farmer  still 
k'^-ping  flow.'  to  him.  lest  \\v  should  osroiK\  Thev  entered 
Lii  o)*-4-un*  hou.'-o,  in  ait  uiirn'({M('iit<*<l  v\o>p,  where  tliey  found 
Mr.  I^illie  ^ittinL^  The  farnirr  told  his  tal<\  concluding 
vitii  a  promise*  that,  us  th«*  juss  of  the  money  wouM  hurt 
Lim  very  much,  he  would,  if  he  could  get  it  back  again. 
Bake  no  more  adoaUiut  it.     On  which,  Mr.  Ihiillie  went  to 
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a  concealment  in  tlic  wall,  and  brought  out  the  very  pnrS^ 
the  farmer  had  lo»t,  wilh  the  cooteote  antoacbed,  which  b> 
retarned  to  the  ftrmer,  who  received  it  with  much  grstitode. 

"The  ftrfiMr,  after  doing  his  bnsiiwsf)  in  the  fair,  got  s 
litlle  istoxiuted  in  the  evening ;  on  which  he  tiioof^t  )0 
would  can  OB  Mr  Baillie.aiid  give  him  a  treat,  for  hiakitu]- 
ncis  in  restoring  his  \>xtnv ;  ^t  on  entering  the  house,  die 
woman  who  kept  it,  a  poor  widow,  fell  on  him  and  ftl>u>*il 
Lim  fiadly,  aBkiDg  liirn  what  he  imd  done  to  caufc  Mr. 
Stewart,  by  which  name  she  knew  Mr.  Buillio,  to  leave  her 
house  ;  and  Bayiiw  slie  liad  lost  the  be:^t  friend  that  ever  ab* 
had,  for  always  when  he  slaved  a  dav  or  two  in  her  Itoua^, 
(whicli  he  used  to  do  twice  a  year.)  he  gave  her  as  much  B^ 
paid  her  half-year's  rent ;  but  after  lie,  (the  former,)  oalla^ 
that  day,  Ur.  Stewart,  she  said,  left  her  honfc,  telling  her  hdl 
could  not  stay  witli  her  any  longer  ;  but  before  he  went,  atit 
said,  he  had  given  Ker  what  ^as  to  pay  her  half-year's  rea^ 
a  resource,  she  lautenteil,  she  would  lose  in  future.  Aboi^ 
two  years  afterward?,  the  I'anner  again  had  the  curiosity  10 
call  on  her,  and  ask  her  if  lier  lodger  had  ever  returned. 
She  said  he  never  had,  but  that,  ever  Eincc,  a  stronger  batf 
called  regnlarly,  and  given  her  money  to  pay  her  rent.       '  ^ 

"In  the  parish  of  Kirkmiohael,  about  eight  miles  fnni| 
DomfrieK,  lived  a  widow  who  occnfded  a  miil  tun.  Al 
ahe  had  a  number  of  young  cbildrm,  and  do  maa  to  assirt 
her,  she  fell  behind  in  paying  ber  rent,  and  et  last  got  % 
Bnmmons  of  removal.  She  hs«  a  kiln  that  stood  at  a  odih 
raderable  distance  from  the  other  houses,  which  was  mndt 
frequented  by  Baillie'a  people,  when  they  can»  that  way ; 
and  she  gave  them,  at  all  times,  peaceable  poeseesiMi,  as  we 
had  no  person  to  contend  with  them,  or  put  them  away,  and 
Bhe  herself  did  not  wish  lo  differ  with  tliem.  They,  on  the 
other  band,  never  molested  anything  she  had.  One  eveit- 
ing,  a  number  of  them  arrived  rather  late,  and  vent  into  the 
kitn,  aa  usual ;  after  which,  one  came  into  the  hous^  to  aak 
a  few  peats,  to  make  a  fire.  She  gave  the  peats,  saying  riM 
believed  they  would  soon  hare  to  shift  their  quarters,  as  she 
herself  was  warned  to  flit,  and  she  did  not  know  if  the  next 
tenant  would  allow  them  such  quiet  possessiou,  and  die  cUd 
not  know  what  would  become  of  herself  and  her  iMJplflN 
fiunily.  Nothing  more  waa  said,  bat,  after  luTiog  pat  h~~ 
i^dren  lo  bed,  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  a  d' 
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j*te  manner,  «hc  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  On  open- 
jug  it,  a  genteel,  well-dressed  man  entered,  who  told  her  he 
jvt  viichcd  to  speak  with  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  sitting 
<iovii,  said  he  had  heard  she  was  warned  to  remove,  and 
^^ked  how  much  s:he  was  behind.  She  told  him  exactly. 
On  which,  rising  hastily,  he  slipt  a  purse  into  her  hand,  and 
vent  oat  before  she  could  say  a  single  word. 

**Tlie  widow,  however,  kept  the  farm,  paid  ofiF  all  old 
debt^,  and  brought  up  her  family  decently ;  but  still,  it 
irrieved  her  tliat  site  did  not  know  who  was  her  benefactor. 
She  mcxex  told  any  person  till  about  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  slie  told  a  friend  who  came  to  see  her,  when  she 
was  rather  poorly  in  hcaltli.  After  hearing  the  story,  he 
asked  her  wliat  ^rt  of  a  man  he  was  who  gave  her  the 
money.  She  said  their  inter\'iew  was  so  short,  and  it  was 
so  long  past,  that  she  could  recollect  little  of  him,  but  only 
remembered  well  that  he  had  the  scar  of  a  cut  across  his 
now.  On  which,  her  friend  immediately  exclaimed, '  Then 
Will  Baillic  was  the  man.' 

•*  Before  the  vear  1740,  the  roads  were  bad  through  all 
the  country.  Charts  were  not  then  in  use,  and  all  the  mer- 
rlrant*'  griods  were  conveyed  in  packr^,  on  horseback. 
Amontr  othens,  the  farmers  on  the  water  of  Ao,  iu  Duni- 
fri»*-*iiire,  were  almost  all  pack-carriers.  As  there  was  lit- 
:U:  impmvoment  of  land  then,  they  hud  little  to  do  at  home, 
arj'l  ipA}  they  made  their  rent-*  mostly  by  carrying.  Among 
'iih'^r-.  then*  wa.^  an  unrle  of  my  fatlier,  whose  name  was 
I^fUTt  MrVitie,  who  us4m1  to  lie  a  peat  carrier.  This  man, 
•  :i<>'.  in  rptiirnin;r  from  Edinburgli,  stopt  at  Kroughton,  and 
in  «oniing  out  of  the  stabh*,  he  met  a  man,  who  asked  him 
if  hf"  knew  him.  Rr>l)ert,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  little, 
•-^i'l :  *  I  think  you  an.'  Mr.  Baillic.'  lie  said,  1  am,  and 
aL-k<*'l  if  Ro1»ert  <*ouM  lend  him  two  guineas,  and  it  should 
*-  faithfully  rc|iaid.  As  tlioro  woro  few  jieople  who  wished 
!  I  'iifftr  with  Kaillii*.  Kolx'rt  told  him  he  was  welcnme  to 
ti'i  L'uincas  or  more  if  ho  wanted  it.  He  said  that  wouM 
;^-:  do  ;  on  whirli  ltol»ert  pivc*  thtMu  to  liim,  and  lie  put  them 
',\\*f  Iji>  |^M-k<'t.  Biiilliff  tltrn  asked,  if  ever  lie  was  molested 
i'Y  any  |MT^rin,  whcii  h«*  was  travelling  late  with  his  {lacks. 
II**  -aid  he  nevrr  was.  altlioutrli  tie  was  sometinu's  a  litth* 
ki'raid.  I^illie  th<T.  ^'nve  liim  a  kind  of  brass  token,  about 
ti.^  ^ixe  of  a  haIf<Town,  with  .some  marks  ujion  it,  which  he 
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desired  him  to  carry  in  his  pnrse,  and  it  might  be  of  use 
to  him  some  time,  as  ho  was  to  show  it,  if  any  person  offered 
to  rob  him.    Baillie  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off. 

**  Some  considerable  time  after  this,  as  Robert  was  one 
evening  travelling  with  his  packs,  between  Elvanfoot  and 
Moffat,  two  men  came  up  to  him,  whom  he  thought  rery 
suspicious-looking  fellows.  As  he  was  a  stout  man  himself, 
and  carried  a  good  cudgel,  he  kept  on  the  alert  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  lest  they  should  taice  him  by  surprise.  At 
last,  one  of  them  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  trarel 
alone,  so  late  at  night.  He  said  he  was  under  a  necessity 
to  be  out  late,  sometimes,  on  his  lawful  business.  But  recol- 
lecting his  token,  he  said  a  gentleman  had  once  given  him 
a  piece  of  brass,  to  show,  if  ever  any  person  troubled  him. 
They  desired  him  to  show  it,  as  it  was  moonlight.  He  gave 
it  to  them.  On  seeing  it^  they  looked  at  one  another,  and 
then,  whispering  a  few  words,  told  him  it  was  well  for  him 
he  had  the  token,  which  they  returned ;  and  they  left  him 
directly. 

"  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  when  he  had  almost 
forgotten  his  two  guineas,  as  he  was  one  morning  loading 
his  packs,  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  near  Gretna-green, 
he  felt  some  person  touch  him  behind,  and,  on  looking 
round,  saw  it  was  Mr.  Baillie,  who  slipped  something  into 
his  hand,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  left  him,  without  speaking 
a  single  word.  On  opening  the  paper,  he  found  three 
guineas,  which  was  his  own  money,  and  a  guinea  for  in- 
terest. 

"  There  was  another  gang  of  Gipsies  that  stayed  mostly 
in  Annandale,  headed  by  a  Jock  Johnstone,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  country.  These  were  counted  a  kind  of  lower  caste 
than  Baillie's  people,  who  would  have  thought  themselves 
degraded  if  they  had  associated  with  any  of  the  Johnstone 
gang.  Johnstone  confined  his  travels  mostly  to  Dumfries- 
shire ;  while  Baillie  went  over  all  Scotland,  and  even  made 
long  excursions  into  England.  Johnstone  kept  a  great 
many  women  al)out  him,*  several  of  whom  had  children  to 
him  ;  and«  in  kilns  and  in  barns,  Johnstone  always  slept  in 
the  middle  of  the  whole  gang.    Baillie  sometimes  told  hid 

*  A  groftt  many  of  the  inferior  QiptJ  chiefi  tniTetted  with  •  number  of 
women  in  their  company ;  such  as  George  Drammond,  Doolor  Doda.  Joha 
Lundie,  aod  others. 
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^l<*ct  friends  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  never  any  of  them 
could  find  out  where  she  stayed  ;  and  as  he  used  to  disap- 
pear DOW  and  then,  for  a  considerable  time  together,  it  was 
£up|XhHNl  he  was  with  her.    Ho  never  slept,  in  bam  or  kiln, 
tith  any  of  his  jteoiile.    Johnstone  travelled  all  day  in  the 
oi]'d!<t  of  a  crowd  or  women  and  children,  mounted  on  asses, 
/billic  travelled  always  by  himself,  mounted  on  the  best 
l:or.-o  he  could  get  for  money. 

**  Some  time  iu  the  year  1739,  Johnstone,  with  a  number  of 
Lis  women,  came  to  the  house  of  one  Margaret  Farish,  an 
old  woman  who  sold  ale  at  Lonegate,  six  miles  from  Dum- 
fries', on  the  Edinburgh  road.  After  drinking  for  a  long 
time,  some  of  Jock*s  wives  and  the  old  woman  quarrelled. 
Od  which  lie  took  up  the  pewter  pint-stoup,  with  which  sho 
measured  her  ale,  and,  giving  her  two  or  three  severe  blows 
on  the  head,  killed  her  on  the  s()ot.  Next  day  he  was  ap- 
preliended  near  Lockerby,  and  brought  into  Dumfries' jail. 
lie  had  a  favourite  tame  jack-daw  that  he  took  with  him  in 
all  tiis  travels,  and  he  desired  it  might  be  brought  to  stay 
viih  him  in  the  jail,  which  was  done.  When  the  lords  were 
coming  into  the  circuit,  as  they  (Missed  the  jail,  the  trumpet- 
er? gave  a  blast,  on  which  the  jack-daw  gave  a  flutter 
Aifaiiist  the  iron  bars  of  the  window,  and  drop|>ed  down  dead. 
When  Jock  ^aw  that,  he  immediately  exclaimed  :  *  Lord 
l.avc  mercy  on  me,  for  I  am  gone.'  He  was  accordingly 
trie«l  and  condemned.  When  the  day  of  execution  came,  he 
v>»uld  not  walk  to  the  scaflbid,  and  so  they  were  forced  to 
carry  him.  The  executioner,  being  an  old  man,  could  not 
turrj  him  over.  Several  of  the  constables  refused  to  touch 
him.  At  la-'i.  one  of  the  burgh  officers  turned  him  off;  but 
lh«*  old  ji<"ople  aljout  Dumfries  used  to  sav  that  the  oflScer 
L«.-ver  pro-jiorcd  any  more  after  that  day.''* 

*  \>T  Alrxaniirr  r'^rlyli*.  in  a  n<iti>  to  \\\a  niitobio^^Apli}',  nicDtiuna  hAV- 
!•;  v^n  thu  j4<-k  J'ihti!*tonc  han;;i-il.  The  dftte  (^iTrn  by  liiiii  (17^3),  tlif. 
Ut%  h  .w«*ier,  from  that  iiti'iitioni'ii  nbovo.  Aci'i.rUiiii;  to  him,  Juhiifctone 
««•  *  3!  Iwriitv  Ti-An«i/a^e,  Imt  b<ilil.  uiid  a  :;reat  riii^flcntlvr.  and  WAMCun- 
|'.  ■-:]r.--'J  f'»r  r- -Til -TV.  au  I  lu'lii:;  invi''..-i»ry  tn  Ji  iiiunitT.  'Ihv  usual  {ilace  iif 
•  i»  u*i>:i  '•MA  a  ni'iur.  adj  liriint;  thi*  lnwn  ;  but,  an  it  wan  htmii^lv  rriMirt«*«l 
*..-.«:  :}l*^  '  thirvf^"  »vrc  rnUfi'tini:  from  all  i|Uiirt«'rH.  to  rtHcui*  the  criiniiial 
f^  -.-.  \\f  j^jil!  >*•*.  lilt*  tiia^Nfniti-4  itit  i-il  thi*  M-rifT-'M  in  fntiit  <if  the  prlft.>ii, 
%.\L  a  p-a'-''-rrii  •  -inrn'i-tiii;;.  ani  ■<tirniiiiiili'il  it  \«i;h  iibntit  a  linmlntl  nf  thu 
■Lr^ieat  Li:r^r4iii-«,  ariii<->l  with  I.iM-habi-r  jkw*.  JiK'k  iiiailv  h*aA|ip«Araiict\ 
R;rr«aJir'i  by  >ix  nffircr'i.  ili^  wii.i  curly  hiireil,  and  Hfrc4.'-Iuukinf{,  about 
C«c  fc«t  ri^Lt  inches  in  hi-iv;b!.  anil  vrry  btruni;  "f  hii  ficr.     At  fint  he  tp- 
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TI)C  extraordinary  man  Baillie,  who  is  here  m  often  men- 
tioned, was  well  known  in  Tweed*dale  and  Clydesdale ;  and 
my  great-grandfather,  who  knew  him  well,  nsed  to  aay  that 
he  was  the  handsomest,  the  best  dressed,  the  best  lookiiig, 
and  the  best  bred  man  ho  ever  saw.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  he  generally  rode  one  of  the  beet  horses  the 
kingdom  could  produce ;  himself  attired  in  the  finest  scar- 
let, with  his  greyhounds  following  him,  as  if  he  bad  been  a 
man  of  the  first  rank.  With  the  asnal^Gipsy  policy,  he  re- 
presented himself  as  a  bastard  son  of  one  of  the  Baillies  of 
Lamington,  his  mother  being  a  Gipy.  On  this  aocoont^  ooih 
siderablo  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  conntry-peorie ; 
indeed,  lie  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  first  ih  Uie  land.  jBat, 
from  his  singular  habits,  his  real  character  at  last  became 
well  known.  He  acted  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  the 
robber,  the  sorner,  and  the  tinker,  whenever  it  answered 
his  purpose.  He  was  considered,  in  his  time,  the  best 
swordsman  in  all  Scotland.  With  this  weapon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  back  at  a  wall,  he  set  almost  everything,  saving  fire- 
arms, at  defiance.  Ilis  sword  is  still  preserved  by  his 
descendants,  as  a  relic  of  their  powerful  ancestor.  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  this  splendid  Gipsy  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  I  will  relate  only  two  well-authenticated  anec- 
dotes of  this  haurie  rajah,  this  king  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies ; 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  a  descendant  of  Towla  Bailyow, 
wlio,  with  otlier  Gipsies,  rebelled  against,  and  plundered, 
John  Faw,  **  Lord  and  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,"  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  The  following  transaction  of  his  has  some  re- 
semblance to  a  custom  among  the  Arabians. 

pcared  astonidhed,  but,  looking  around  awhile,  proceeded  with  a  bold  itep. 
Psalms  and  prayers  being  over,  and  the  rope  fastened  about  his  seek,  he 
was  ordered  to  mount  a  short  ladder,  attached  to  the  gaUows,  in  order  to 
be  thrown  off;  when  he  immediately  seised  the  rope,  and  pulled  so  vio- 
lently at  it  as  to  be  in  danger  of  bringing  down  the  gallows— causine  much 
emotion  among  the  crowd,  and  fear  among  the  mamstrates.  Jock,  becom- 
ing furious,  like  a  wild  beast,  struggled  and  roared,  and  defied  the  six  offi- 
cers to  bind  him ;  and,  reciiTerini;  the  use  of  his  arms,  became  more  formid- 
able. Tiic  niacittt  rates  then  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  by  far  the  strongest 
man  in  Dumfnes,  for  the.  honour  of  the  town,  to  come  on  the  scaffold. 
Putting  aside  the  six  officers,  this  man  seized  the  criminal,  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  a  nurse  handles  her  child,  and  in  a  f«*w  minutes  bound  him 
hand  and  foot ;  and  quietly  laying  him  down  on  his  iace,  near  the  edge 
of  the  scaffold,  retired.  Jock,  the  moment  he  felt  his  grasp,  fonnd  himself 
subdued,  and,  becoming  calm,  resigned  himself  to  hu  late. — CitrlyU*  Au- 
tobioffraphif, — Ed, 
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William,  with  his  namerous  horde,  happened  to  fall  in 
viih  a  trarclling  packman,  on  a  wild  spot  between  Hawk- 
9haw  and  Menzion,  near  the  source  of  the  Tweed.  The  pack- 
man va.s  immediately  commanded  to  lialt,  and  lay  his  packs 
ufion  the  jrround.  liaillie  then  unsheathed  his  broadsword, 
with  which  he  was  always  armed,  and,  witli  the  point  of  the 
weapon,  drew,  on  the  ground,  a  circle  around  the  trembling 
{jQckman  and  his  wares.  Within  this  circle  no  one  of  the 
tribe  wajs  allowed  by  him  to  enter  but  himself.*  The  poor 
man  was  now  ordered  to  unbuckle  his  packs,  and  exhibit  his 
mercliandise  to  the  Gipsies.  Baillie,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, lielped  himself  to  some  of  the  roost  valuable  things  in 
the  pack,  and  gave  a  great  many  to  the  members  of  his  Imnd. 
The  unfortunate  merchant,  well  aware  of  the  character  of 
his  cu.<tomer8,  concluded  himself  a  ruined  man  ;  and,  in  place 
of  making  any  resistance,  lianded  away  his  property  to  the 
(sipies.  Dut  when  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  most  agree- 
ably fiirpriscHl  by  Baillie  taking  out  his  purse,  and  paying 
him,  on  tlie  snot,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  every 
article  Ite  had  taken  for  himself  and  given  to  his  band.  The 
ileli<rhted  packman  failed  not  to  extol,  wherever  lie  went, 
tiic-  gi-ntlomanly  conduct  and  extraordinary  liberality  of 
"  Captain  Ikiillic''-  a  title  by  which  he  was  known  all  over 
liA'  rountry. 

The  [perilous  .situations  in.  wliicli  Baillie  was  often  placed 
dill  u«it  repre^a  the  merry  Jocularity  and  sarcastic  wit  which 
hp«  in  ciinimon  with  many  of  liis  tribe,  possessed.  lie  sometimes 
almort  Ijcunlod  and  insulted  the  judge  while  sitting  on  the 
N  !2i  !i.  (Jn  one  of  these  occasions,  when  he  was  in  court, 
!■.»•  jud^rf.  provoked  at  seeing  him  so  often  at  the  bar,  ob- 
-«'rv«il  to  nim  that  he  would  assuredly  get  his  cars  cut  out 
«*f  hi-  head,  if  he  did  not  mond  his  manners,  and  abandon 
i.L'  way  of  life.  '•  That  I  defy  jou  to  do,  my  h)rd,"  replied 
tl.f*  Tinkl«T.  The  judgf*,  |>erceiving  that  his  ears  had  al- 
rtafly  U:<*n  *'  nailed  to  the  tron,  and  cut  off,*'  and  l)eing  dis- 
ili-a-^'d  at  the  effrontery  and  Icviiv  of  his  i*onduct,  told  him 

*  hrarv.  in  hi«  trmrrU.  wh«*n  n(W'akini;  <if  thi*  pnttectinn  Affi>rdr(!  by  the 
Xrwhm  t/i  •hifiwrM-kc^l  rSri^tiAii't,  on  thr  roimta  of  tlie  Red  Smi.  myi:— 
'  IW  Afmbian.  «i  h  hU  Unr«*,  «lrAwn  n  c\rr\t>  Ian:r  oiiciuf^h  to  hulJ  you  and 
}  v«nL  He  tbrn  mrikri  1ih  Iaiic«-  in  the  und.  and  bidi  you  abide  within  the 
rireir.  Yuo  are  thu«  an  Nife,  on  the  donert  rua«t  of  Arabia,  a*  in  a  citadel ; 
l^rre  ta  n»  rsample  cir  except  ion  to  the  contrary  that  liaa  ever  been  known.'* 
—hru^f't  TrmreU  IN  ilAytfimVi. 
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that  Le  was  certainh'  m  great rillun.    "lam  not  Bvfc^ 
Tillain  as  voiir  loi^ip.''  retorted  Baillie.    *"  What  do  ]« 
say  ?**  Tvjoined  the  jodge.  hi  jpeat  aMpKiaa  at  flie  boU  wot 
ner  or  the  criminal.    '^I  say,'' ooDtimied  the  GipBy.  "Aall 
am  not  such  a  villain  as  jour  loiddiip*— takes  me  to  be." 
*- William.'^  quoth  the  judge,  ''iMt  your  "worda  doaerto- 
g^'thor.  oiherwi^  toq  shall  have  canae  to  repent  of  jonr  u- 
polenoo  and  andaclty.'** 

Tradition  states  that  William  Baillie^i  conduct  involved 
liim  in  nuiceroQS  scrapes.  He  was  In^Might  before  the  Joa- 
ticiarr  Courts  and  haa  **  his  ears  nailed  to  the  tron,  or  other 
tree,  and  cat  off,  and  banished  the  conntry,"  for  his  many 
crimes  of  **  sominc,  pickery,  and  litde  tmeving."  It  abo 
appears,  from  popmar  tradition,  tint  he  is  the  same  William 
nAillio  who  is  rqieatedly  noticed  by  Htnne  and  McLanrin, 
in  their  remarks  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 

In  June.  1699,  William  Baillie,  for  being  an  Egyptian,  and 
for  forging  and  using  a  forged  pass,  was  senten^  to  be 
*•  hanged ;  but  the  privy  council  commuted  his  sentence  to 
banishment,  but  under  the  express  condition  that,  if  ever  he 
returned  to  this  countrv,  the  former  sentence  should  be  exe- 
cuted against  him.''  William  entered  into  a  bond  with  the 
privy  council,  under  the  penalty  of  500  merks,  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  ami  to  '*  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  in  case  of  con- 
travention thereof/' 

This  Gipsy  chief  paid  little  regard  to  the  terrible  conditions 
of  his  bond/in  case  of  failure ;  for,  on  the  10th  and  11th  Au- 
gust, 1714,  "  Baillie,"  says  Hume,  "  and  two  of  his  associates, 
were  convicted  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  as  far  as  con- 
cerned Baillie,  (for  the  others  were  executed,)  his  doom  was 
afterwards  mitigated  into  transportation,  under  pain  of  death 
in  case  of  return."  "  The  jury,"  says  McLaurin,  "  brought 
in  a  special  verdict  as  to  the  8orning,t  but  said  nothing  at 

*  It  might  be  sup^KMed  that  the  pride  of  a  Qipsy  would  have  the  gotxl 
•ffect  of  rendering  iiira  cautious  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  subject 
him  to  public  shame.  But  here  his  levity  of  character  id  rendered  conspic- 
uous; for  he  never  looks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  his  transactions ; 
and  though  his  conceit  and  pride  are  somewhat  humbled,  during  the  time 
of  punishment,  and  while  the  consequent  pain  lasts ;  these  being  over,  he 
no  longer  remembers  his  disgrace,  but  entertnins  quite  as  g^ood  an  opinion 
of  himself  as  before. — OrelUnann  on  the  Uuugarian  Oipties, — Ed. 

f  Sorn,  (Scottish  and  Irish :)  an  arbitrary  eauustion,  by  which  a  chieftain 
Uyed  at  pleasure,  in  free  quarters,  among  his  tenants :  also  one  who  obtrudes 
liimself  upon  another,  for  bed  and  boax3,  is  said  to  som. — Bailey, 
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all  03  to  anj  other  points^ ;  all  tlicj  found  proved  was,  that 
William,  in'  March,  1713,  had  taken  possesinon  of  a  barn, 
viihoQt  consent  of  the  owner,  and  that,  during  his  abode  in 
it.  tlierc  was  corn  taken  out  of  the  barn,  and  ho  went  away 
without  fAvini?  anything  for  his  quarters,  or  for  any  corn 
during  his  abode,  which  was  for  several  days  ;  and  tfiat  lie 
va<i  habit  and  repute  an  Egyptian,  and  did  wear  a  pistol* 
and  shable,"  (a  kind  of  sabre.) 

"  As  early  n^  the  month  of  August,  1715,  the  same  man, 
a*  I  understand  it/'  says  Baron  Hume,  "  was  again  indicted, 
not  only  for  lieing  found  in  Britain,  but  for  continuing  his 
former  practiced  and  course  of  life.  Notwithstanding  this 
ngcraviition,  the  interlocutor  is  again  framed  on  the  mdul- 
(Tctit  plan  ;  and  only  infers  the  pain  of  death  from  the  fame 
aifed  character  of  bein^  an  Egyptian,  joined  with  various  acts 
nf  violence  and  »>ming,  to  the  number  of  three  that  are 
Mated  in  the  lil)c].  Though  convicted  nearly  to  the  extent 
of  the  interlocutor,  he  again  escaped  with  transportation." 

Baillie's  policy  in  representing  liimseif  as  a  bastard  son  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  had,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
i»on'c<l,  been  of  great  scr\'ice  to  him  ;  and  in  no  way  would 
it  Ijc  more  so  timn  in  liis  various  trials.  It  is  almost  certain, 
a.4  in  ca^cs  of  more  recent  times,  that  great  interest  would 
U'  u^cfi  to  ^ave  a  Imstaril  branch  of  an  honourable  houso 
from  an  ignominious  death  u|)on  the  scaffold,  when  his  crimes 
amounte«l  nnly  to  '*  sorning,  piclwcry,  and  little  thieving,  and 
habit  and  repute  an  Egyptian. ''t 

•  A  zr^mt  niAiiy  nf  i\\**  Fruttish  (lijiKu-s,  in  former  timofl.  carrieil  ami^ 
( •»»  *4  iltp  BAiilii-A  f 'lice  Ii^  hU  hii(l<^'t  io  •  house,  by  mistake.  A  portion, 
«!»<*fn  I  kDrw.  IumI  tli**  curio.-^itv  to  vxaiiiine  it ;  and  he  found  it  to  euntaia  a 
l^.r  <*f  ••xcrlltfiit  |ii-tol<i,  lifjuio*!  aiiil  rvady  for  actitm. 

^  What  tfur  authnr  lay^  of  "  thi>  u-*ual  (ii^My  policy  of  mnkin:;  the  i>e<»plo 
U-lirve  thai  Ihey  art*  doM-rnih"!  from  familird  of  rank  and  influenre  In  tho 
I'^iutry'  ipai*v  151.  i  and  tliat  "  the  f;rf*ut4*r  p-irt  f>f  tht'm  will  tvll  you  that 
L.^y  MTV  •pruhj;  from  a  ha^larll  Mm  i-i'  tliiri  or  that  uoble  family,  <ir  other 
;•-•  n  ».i  rank  antl  iiiflu'-iir<*.  of  tlp-ir  own  Hurti.iiiK','*  (117.)i!i  doubtlf!« 
»--•  a«  a  riilr ;  but  ihery  wrn*  in  liki-ly  cum.-s  of  what  iho  (Jijitiitfj*  nrt-u-rt, 
an-i  W%\  <«i|i«y  wom«*n,  "in  ii<>tiii*  instaiiCcH,  Imih*  children  to  Home  of  tliH 
■  -■•;**'1«J  :r»-nth*mrn*  nientt<irii'<l  by  not  of  pjirliamcnt  ai  huvinjjiio  i^rt-atly 
\'^'.'^:»'>\  an<i  ••ntfrtain-d  th»' Iribi-."  ilU.)  and  that  liaillie  was  one  of 
**•-»  \i\  arnl  l^S.)  If  liaillii*  hail  bicn  rillowiiii;  the  iKVUfMitiiin,  and 
^a^^r..:  thv  rf*|iatation.  of  an  ordinnry  nutiTc  of  Seotlantl.  there  would  hnve 
t'^s  »ia«  chano*  "that  i^reat  interest  wouhl  In>  uHi'd  to  urc  a  bajtard 
trar.'h  <if  an  honourable  houM  fn»ni  an  l^noniintoui  death  U]Kin  tlie  scjf. 
imA'  f'jT  almoat  any  oflvnee  he  had  committed,  but  not  for  one  who  waa 
jp.Miy  of  "  aumiDg,  pickery,  and  littlu  tliiuving,  and  habit  and  repute  an 
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The  descendants  of  William  Baillie  state  that  he 
carried  to  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Rachel  Johnstone;  and 
that  lie  was  killed,  in  a  scuffle,  br  a  Gipsy  of  the  pame  of 
Pinkerton,  in  a  quarrel  among  themseh'es.  Baillie  beipg 
quite  superior  in  personal  strength  to  Pinkerton,  his  wife 
took  hold  of  him,  for  fear  of  his  destroying  his  opponent, 
and,  while  he  was  in  her  arms,  Pinkerton  ran  him  toroogh 
with  his  sword.  Upon  his  death,  his  son,  then  a  yonth  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  took  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  spoty  that 
he  would  never  rest  until  the  blood  of  his  father  shonld  be 
avenged.  And,  true  to  his  oath,  his  mother  and  fainoelf  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  the  murderer  over  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  like  stannch  bloodhonndSy  and  rested  not|  till 
Pinkerton  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed. 

The  following  particulars,  relative  to  the  slaughter  of  Wil* 
liam  Baillie,  were  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  bat 
apparently  without  any  knowledf^ce,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
of  that  individual's  history,  further  than  that  he  was  a 
Gipsy. 

''  In  a  precognition,  taken  in  March,  1725,  by  Sir  James 
Stewart,  of  Coltness,  and  Captain  Lockhart,  of  Kirkton,  two 
of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  Lanarkshire,  anent 
the  murder  of  William  Baillie,  brazier,*  commonly  called 
Gipsv,  tlie  following  evidence  is  adduced : — John  Meikle, 
Wright,  declares,  that,  upon  the  twelfth  of  November  last,  he, 
being  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Riddle,  in  Newarthill,  with 
some  others,  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James  Kairns, 
and  David  Pinkerton,  were  in  another  room,  drinking,  where, 
after  some  high  words,  and  a  confused  noise  and  squabble, 
the  said  throe  persons,  above-named,  went  all  out ;  and  the 
declarant,  knowing  them  to  be  three  of  those  idle  somers 
that  pass  in  the  country  under  the  name  of  Gipsies,  in  hopes 
they  were  gone  off,  rose,  and  went  to  the  door,  to  take  the 
air  ;  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  William  Baillie  standing, 

Egrptian/*  There  was  doubtleM  a  connezion,  in  Oijmt  blood,  between  BaUlie 
ana  big  influential  friends  who  saved  him  and  bia  ralativea  ao  often  from 
the  gallows. — See  Baillien  of  Laminglon.  and  McLauririn  Criminal  TVialt, 
in  the  Index, — Ed. 

*  On  some  of  the  tombstones  of  the  Gipsies,  the  word  "  brazier**  ia 
added  to  their  names.  [Brazier  is  a  iavouriie  name  with  the  Qiiisies,  and 
sounds  better  than  tinker.  Southey.  in  hia  life  of  Bunyan,  aaya :  '*  It  ia 
Btateil.  in  a  history  of  Bedfordshire,  that  he  waa  bred  to  the  boaineaa  of  a 
brazier,  and  worked,  as  a  journeyman,  at  Bedford.'* — Ed.] 
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aad  Eaims  and  PiDkerton  on  horsehack,  vith  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  who  both  rushed  npon  the  said  William  Bail- 
lie,  and  strock  him  with  their  swords ;  wherenpon,  the  said 
William  Baillie  fell  down,  crying  out  he  was  gone ;  upon 
wUdi,  Eaims  and  Pmkerton  rode  off :  That  the  declarant 
helped  to  carry  the  said  William  Baillie  into  the  honse, 
where,  upon  search,  he  was  foand  to  hare  a  great  cut  or 
wound  on  his  bead,  and  a  wound  in  his  body,  just  below  the 
t^lot  of  his  breast :  And  declares,  he,  the  said  William  Bail- 
lie,  died  some  time  after. 

"Thomas  Biddle,  tenant  and  chanffc4ceeper  in  Newari- 
hilU  Aa,  declares,  that  the  deceased,  William  Baillie,  James 
Kairns,  and  David  Pinkerton,  all  idle  somers,  that  are 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  came  to  the 
declarant's,  about  sun-setting,  where,  after  some  atav,  and 
talking  a  jargm  the  declarant  did  not  weU  UHderdana^  they 
fell  a  squabbung,  when  the  declarant  was  in  another  room, 
with  some  other  oompanv  ;  upon  the  noise  of  which,  the  de- 
clarant ran  in  to  them,  where  ne  found  the  said  James  Kaims 
Iring  aboTc  the  said  William  BuUie,  whose  nose  the  said 
James  Kaims  had  bitten  with  his  teeth  till  it  bled ;  upon 
which,  the  declarant  and  his  wife  threatened  to  raise  the 
town  upon  them,  and  get  a  constable  to  carry  them  to 
prison ;  but  Kairns  and  Pinkerton  called  for  their  horses, 
William  Baillie  saying  he  would  not  qo  with  them :  Declares 
that,  after  tlie  Baid  Kaims  and  Pinkerton  had  got  their 
horses,  and  mounted,  they  ordered  the  declarant  to  bring  a 
chopin  of  ale  to  the  door  to  them,  where  William  Baillie  was 
rtanding,  talking  to  them :  Tliat,  when  the  dcchirant  had  filled 
about  the  ale,  and  left  them,  thinking  they  were  going  off, 
tlie  declarant's  wife  went  to  the  door,  where  Kairns  strack 
at  her  with  a  drawn  sword,  to  fright  her  in  ;  upon  which 
frhe  ran  in  ;  and  thereupon  the  declarant  went  to  the  door, 
where  he  found  the  :uiid  William  Baillie,  lying  with  the 
vounds  u|ion  him,  mentioned  in  John  Mciklc's  declaration." 

Br  Hume'js  work  on  the  criminal  law,  it  appears  that  the 
trial  of  [>avid  I^nkerton,  with  others  of  his  tribe,  took  placo 
on  the  22nd  August,  172G,  fur  "*  sorning  and  robbery  ; '  but 
xyj  mention  ia  made  of  the  murder  of  Baillie ;  yet  it  was 
BaiUic's  relatives  that  purr^ued  Pinkerton  to  the  gallows. 
PnAably  sufficient  evidence  could  not  then  be  adduced  to 
Mbtttantiate  the  fact,  being  about  twenty-one  months  after 
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the  marder  was  committed ;  and,  besides,  Baillie  was  himself 
dead  in  law,  having  cither  returned  from  banishment,  or 
remained  at  large  in  the  country,  and  so  forfeited  his  life, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Pinkerton,  in  1724.  The  following 
is  part  of  the  interlocutor  pronounced  upon  the  indictment 
of  the  prisoners :  ^  Find  the  said  David  Pinkerton,  alias  Max- 
well, John  Marshall,  and  Helen  Baillie,  alias  Douglass,  or 
any  of  them,  their  being  habit  and  repute  Egyptians,  somers 
or  masterful  beggars,  in  conjunction  with  said  pannels,  or 
an^  of  them,  their  being,  at  the  times  and  places  libell^, 
guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  fact  of  violence,  theft,  robbery,  or 
attempts  of  robbery  libelled,  or  any  of  the  said  facts  relevant 
to  infer  the  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  moveables.'' 

William  Baillie  was  succeeded,  in  the  chieftainship,  by 
his  son  Matthew,  who  married  the  celebrated  Mary  Yowston 
or  Yorkston,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  powerful  horde  of 
Gipsies  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  frequently  visited  the 
farms  of  my  grandfather,  about  the  year  1770.  It  appears 
that  his  courtship  had  been  after  the  Tartar  manner ;  for  he 
used  to  say  that  the  toughest  battle  he  ever  fought  was 
that  of  taking,  by  force,  his  bride,  then  a  venr  young  girl, 
from  her  mother,  at  the  hamlet  of  Drummcusier.*  This 
Matthew  Baillie  had,  by  Mary  Yorkston,  a  son,  who  was 
also  named  Matthew,  and  who  married  Margaret  Campbell, 
and  had  by  her  a  family  of  remarkably  handsome  and  pretty 
daughters.  Of  this  principal  Qipsy  family,  I  can  trace, 
distinctly,  six  generations  in  descent,  and  have  myself  seen 
the  great-^eat-great-grand-children  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Baillie.  Some  of  his  descendants  still  travel  the  jsoun- 
try,  in  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  this  moment 
speak  the  Gipsy  language  with  fluency.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  little  better  than  common  beggars.  There 
were,  at  one  period,  a  captain  and  a  quarter-master  in  the 
army,  belonging  to  the  Baillie  clan ;  and  another  was  a 
country  surgeon. 

Mary  Yorkston,  above  mentioned,  went  under  the  appella- 
tions of  "  my  lady,"  and  "  the  duchess,"  and  bore  the  title  of 
queen,  among  her  tribe.    She  presided  at  the  celebration  of 

•  The  English  Gipsies  say  that  the  old  mode  of  getting  a  wiie  ftinong  the 
tribe  wts  to  tUal  her.  The  intended  bride  was  nothing  loth,  sUU  it  was 
jMceaiary  to  steal  her,  while  the  .tribe  were  on  the  watch  to  detect  and 
prevent  it — ^Eo. 
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their  barbarous  marriages,  and  assisted  at  their  equally 
singular  ceremooies  of  divorce.  What  the  custom  of  this 
queen  of  the  Oipsics  was,  when  in  full  dress,  in  her  youth, 
on  gala  days,  cannot  now  be  easily  known ;  but  the  following 
is  a  description  of  her  masculine  figure,  andpziUtc  travelling 
afiparel,  when  advanced  in  years.  It  was  taken  from  tfie 
mouth  of  an  a^ced  and  very  res(KH;tablc  gentleman,  the  late 
Mr.  David  Stoddart,  at  Bankhcad,  near  Qucensferry,  who 
had  often  seen  her  in  his  youth  :  She  was  fully  six  feet  in 
Mature,  stout  made  in  her  person,  with  very  strongly-marked 
and  liarsh  features ;  and  uad,  altogether,  a  very  imposing 
aspect  and  manner.  She  wore  a  large  black  beaver-hat, 
tied  down  over  her  ears  with  a  handkerchief,  knotted  below 
her  chin,  in  the  Gipsy  fashion.  Her  upper  garment  was  a 
dark-blue  short  cloak,  somewhat  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
made  of  substantial  woollen  cloth,  approaching  to  superfine 
in  finality.  The  greater  part  of  her  other  apparel  was  made 
of  aark-blue  camlet  cloth,  with  petticoats  so  short  that  they 
scarcely  reached  to  the  calves  of  her  well-set  legs.  [Indeed, 
all  the*  females  among  the  Baillies  wore  petticoats  of  the 
«ame  length.]  Her  stockings  were  of  dark-blue  worsted, 
flf>wored  and  ornamented  at  the  ankles  with  scarlet  thread  ; 
ami  in  hor  shr)e3  she  rlispluyed  large,  massy,  silver  buckles. 
Tlie  wiir>1e  of  her  haliilinients  were  very  substantial,  with 
nrii  a  rag  or  rent  to  Ik*  seen  about  her  i)orson.  [She  was 
fonietinios  d^e*>^«ed  in  a  green  gown,  trimmed  with  red 
rililiiin^'.l  Ilrr  outer  i^etticoat  was  folded  up  round  her 
kaurirlioH.  for  a  lap,  with  a  large  |K)ckct  dangling  at  each 
tl'h: :  and  Im-Iow  Ikt  cloak  slie  carritnl,  between  her  shoul- 
d*  r',  a  s'liiall  flat  {tark,  or  pad,  which  containecl  her  most 
valuabli*  arti<*|c:i.  AUiut  her  |>orson  Mie  generally  kept  a 
lir^f*  rla.<|>-knir(\  with  a  lon^,  broad  blodo,  resembling  a  nag- 
>7T  or  rarvinjr-knife ;  and  rarriiNl  in  her  hand  a  long  polo 
•ir  ii;kr'-*tafr,  that  reacheil  alN>iit  a  r<N»t  al>ove  her  head. 

h  wa>  a  I'oninioii  practiiv,  alM)ut  tlir  middle  of  la^'t  cen- 
turji.  for  old  frmalf*  (iip.-i«».«*  (»f  authority  to  strip,  without 
\  '-iTation.  d«'f«'nreh'.-s  individuals  of  thrir  wearing-am»arel 
M.tii  th<»y  UK't  ihtMn  ill  ^cijueslcreil  places.  Marv  lork- 
•:.*:i  rliiiiice«l.  on  one  o<*casi«)n,  Xo  nn'ot  a  slicjiheni  s  wife, 
;i:i.'*i)g  the  wild  hills  in  the  |i2irisli  r»f'  StolHi.  and  <trip()od  her 
•if  the  whole  of  her  clothes.  Tlir  hhephcnl  was  liorrifieil  at 
U'LoIdiug  hid  wile  ai)proacliing  his  houjc  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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nakedness.  A  Jean  Gordon  was  once  detected,  br  a  shep- 
herd, stripping  a  female  of  her  wearing-apparel.  He  at  once 
assisted  the  lielpless  woman ;  but  Jean  drew  from  below  her 
garments  a  dagger,  and  threw  it  at  him.  Evading  the  blow, 
the  shepherd  closed  in  upon  her,  and  struck  her  over  the 
head  with  his  staff,  knocking  lier  to  the  ground.  Another 
Gipsy  of  the  old  fashion,  of  the  name  of  Esther  Grant,  was 
also  celebrated  for  the  practice  of  stripping  people  of  their 
clothing.  The  Arabian  principle,  expressed  in  these  words 
on  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  desert,  "  Undress  thyself— my 
wife,  (thy  aunt,)  is  in  want  of  a  garment,"  is  truly  applica- 
ble to  the  disposition  of  the  old  female  Gipsies. 

Nothing  was  moi*e  common,  in  the  counties  of  Peebles 
and  Lanark,  when  the  country-people  lost  their  purses  at 
fail's,  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  chief  Gipsy  females,  to 
get  theii:  property  returned  to  them.  Mary  Yorkston,  hav- 
ing a  sovereign  influence  and  power  among  her  tribe,  was 
often  applied  to,  in  such  cases  of  distress,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  specimen  : — On  one  of  these  occasions,  in  a 
market  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  a  farmer  lost  his  purse, 
containing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  greatly  per- 
plexed and  distressed  him.  He  immediately  went  to  Mary 
Yorkston,  to  try  if  she  would  exert  her  wonderful  influence 
to  recover  his  property.  Being  a  favourite  of  Mary's,  she, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  took  him  along  with  her  to  the 
place  in  the  fair  where  her  husband  kept  his  temporary 
depot,  or  rather  his  office,  in  which  he  exercised  his  cxtra- 
orainary  calling  during  the  continuance  of  the  market.  The 
presence  of  Mary  was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  all  was 
right  ;  and,  u|)on  the  matter  being  explained,  Matthew 
Baillie  instantly  produced,  and  spread  out  before  the  aston- 
i:<hed  farmer,  from  twenty  to  thirty  purses,  and  desired 
him  to  pick  out  his  own  from  amongst  them.  The  country- 
man soon  recognized  his  own,  and  grasped  at  it  witliout 
ceremony.  **  Hold  on,"  said  Baillie,  "  let  us  count  its  con- 
tents first."  The  Gii)sy  chief,  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  delil)eration,  as  if  he  had  been  an  honest  banker  or 
money-changer,  counted  over  the  monej'  in  the  purse,  when 
not  a  farthing  wa:^  found  wanting.  **  There  is  your  parsM.*, 
sir,"  continued  Baillie  ;  "  you  see  what  it  is,  when  honest 
people  meet !" 

The  following  incident,  that  occurred  one  night  after  a 


A  aaroBT  of  the  ffxpaas  =  'f-^ 


ft  preoent  of  Tictul^  exclusive  of  Un  cMh  pfeld  j  tcfmt- 
tice  which  I  Till  expkin  fbrtiier  on  Id  the  mptah  •'■  "•■-  ■ 
Matthew  Bullie  had,  bj  Uarj  Toilatea,  aBaar  ofar 
children,  a  son,  named  James  BaiHie,  who,  akag  imh  4 
brothen,  as  we  Iwre  seen,  threatened  with  <"  '  -*  - 
people  assembled  in  Biggar  fur,  in  ccHMeqMM 
off^^d  to  his  mother  by  a  gardenw  ti  ^at  t 
condemned,  in  1771,  to  be  hnns,  for  the  marder  of  Ui  wlft^ 
hj  beating  her  with  a  borse-wmp,  and  tambUaf;  har  tnW  a 
steep  ;  but  he  "  obtained  a  pardm  from  flw  Uik;  on  aoaft* 
-  tionthat  he  transported  himsdf  beyond  soaairitluKftlWlad 
time,  otherwise  toe  pardon  was  to  haj*  no  afliot.''  Bifllia^ 
paying  little  regard  to  the  seriona  emiditioiiB  cf  this  |Mrdai^ 
did  not  "transport  himself  beyond  Beas,"  bat  oontiiiBBd 
his  formerpractices,  as  appears  by  the  fiiUowing  axtraet 
from  the  Weekly  M^azine  of  the  8th  October,  177S  :— 
**  Jamos  Baillie,  who  was  last  sommer  condemned  fbr  tba 
marder  of  a  woman,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  magattfa 
pardon,  on  condition  of  transporting  himself  to  America,  for 
life,  was  lately  apprehended  at  Falkirk,  on  suspicion  of  rob- 
bery. On  the  lat  October  he  was  brought  to  town,  and 
committed  to  the  Tolbooth,  by  a  warrant  of  Lord  Anchin- 
leck.  This  warrant  was  granted  npon  the  petition  of  the 
procurator  fiscal  of  Stirling,  in  which  be  set  forth  that,  as 
Baillie  was  a  very  daring  fellow,  and  suspected  of  being 
concerned  with  a  gang  equally  so  with  himself,  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  a  rescue  might  be  attempted,  by 
breaking  the  prison  ;  and  therefore  praying  that  he  might 
be  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  a  scheme  of  tliat  nature 
could  not  Eo  easily  be  effected."  On  the  18th  December, 
1773,  and  27th  February,  1774,  the  "  Lords,  in  terms  of  the 
said  former  sentence,  decree  and  adjudge  the  said  James 
Baillie  to  be  hanged  on  the  80th  March  then  next."  He 
thus  appears  to  have  remained  in  prison  from  October,  1772, 
till  March,  1774.  "  Soon  after  this  sentence,  he  got  another 
pardon,"  and  was  again  discharged  from  prison,  in  order  to 
liis  transporting  himself ;  but  he  remained  at  home,  and  again 
relapsed  into  liis  former  way  of  life.  Jle  was,  some  time 
afterwards,  committed  to  Xewcastle  gaol,  but  made  bis 
escape.  A  short  time  after  that,  be  was  committed  to 
Carlisle  gaol,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  some  plate.  On 
tite  4th  December,  1776,  three  sheriff-t^cers  set  ont  from 
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Edinburgh,  to  bring  him  hither ;  but  before  they  reached 
Carlide,  ho  had  again  broken  prison  and  escaped.* 

Daring  one  of  the  periods  of  Baillie's  imprisomnenty  he 
escaped  from  jail,  attired  as  a  female ;  having  been  assisted 
by  some  of  his  tribe,  residing  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edin- 
burgh. Tradition  states  that  the  then  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Laniington,  and  her  family,  nsod  all  their  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardons  for  James  Baillie  ;  who,  like  his  fathers 
before  him,  pretended  to  be  a  bastard  relative  of  the  family 
of  Lamington,  and  thereby  escaped  the  punishment  of  death. 
MeLaurin  justly  remarks  that  '*  few  oases  have  occurred  in 
vhich  there  h^a  been  such  an  expenditure  of  merc^r.^t 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  handsomely  the  superior 
order  of  Gipsies  dressed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
ppcaking.  The  male  head  of  the  Ruthvens — a  man  six  feet 
some  inciies  in  height — who,  according  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  115  years,  wnen  in 
full  dress,  in  his  youth,  wore  a  white  wig,  a  ruflSed  shirt,  a 
blue  Scottish  bonnet,  scarlet  breeches  and  waistcoat,  a  long 
blue  superfine  coat,  white  stockings,  with  silver  buckles  in 
bis  shoes.  Others  wore  silver  brooches  in  their  breasts, 
and  gold  rings  on  their  fingers.  The  male  Gipsies  in  Scot- 
land were  often  dressed  in  green  coats,  black  breeches,  and 
leathern  aprons.  The  females  were  very  partial  to  green 
clotiiod.  At  the  saiuc  time,  the  following  anecdote  will 
^llOw  how  artful  they  were  at  all  times,  by  means  of  dress 
and  other  equipments,  to  transform  themselves,  like  actors 
on  Uie  f^tage,  into  various  characters,  whenever  it  suited 
their  purpo:^^.^ 

3ly  father,  when  a  young  lad,  noticed  a  largo  band  of 

*Sc«il't  llaf(*sine,  toL  zzzviii.,  piige  ATS. 
f  Mcl^ABrio's  TrUlfl,  fmac  555.  [S*.**  Doie  at  pAfpe  205.— E».] 
X  It  ap|M«ra,  fnin  \  idocq'a  meiiMiin,  that  the  Gipalea  cm  the  coatlocDt 
cl.4aipnl  thrlr  apparrl,  to  aa  they  cooM  noia|piin  )m*  rvcopiiM*) :  *'  At  break 
of  daj  rreryUtiy  wai  oo  fiMit.  and  the  general  toilet  was  made.  Bnt  for 
t^etrllUke  (lipaiei';  |*niaiiaeot  fi*aturee.  their  rar en-black  treewa,  aod  oily 
aad  lanaed  »kijia,  I  i^himld  acarct'lv  hare  recopiiied  mv  companlone  oC  tho 
LCecediDg  evening.  The  roeo.  clad  in  rich  j<>ckey  iIollaiMl  Teata,  with 
fialkirn  aaabe«  like  thine  wnrn  by  the  men  of  rolray.  and  the  women. 
epeere^  witJi  ornament*  of  Kold  and  ailrcr.  aiwomed  the  coatinne  of  Zealand 
peaaaaU .  even  the  childrvo,  whi>m  I  ba<l  aeen  curered  with  raft,  were 
aealiy  rl<Mbeil.  aiid  had  an  eiiiin*ly  different  apiK'arance.  All  mkib  left  the 
kaaae,  and  t^iok  diffrretit  direction*,  that  they  mi|;ht  not  reach  the  market 
nlaei  l«Krthrr.  mhere  the  country -iieople  were  aMembled  In  crowda."— 
VMw^  iMid  Mged  aU  nigbt  la  a  nilaoua  bonae,  with  a  band  of  GIpalea. 


irtcn 
bv 

B  Ian 


Gip»e!i  takiDg  up  their  (jtiartcrR  one  iiiglit  in  an  old  cup 
house  OD  a  farm  occupied  by  hia  fatlier.     Tlie  band  had 


never  been  observed  on  the  fiirm  before,  and  seemed  all  to 
be  strangerB,  with,  altogether,  a  very  rn^gcd  and  nitgerabW 
appearance.  Next  morning,  &  litlie  after  brrakfast,  as  tha 
Itand  began  to  pack  up  their  bnggngo,  and  load  their  asseft 
preparatory  to  proceeding  on  llieir  journey,  the  youth,  out. 
of  curioeity,  went  forward  to  Pee  the  horde  decamp.  Amonff 
otlier  articles  of  lavage,  he  obseryed  a  large  and  hea^ 
pack  put  upon  one  of  the  asses  ;  and,  as  the  Gipsies  werfl 
fostening  it  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  tlic  moutli  of  it 
burst  open,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  contenta  fell  upon 
tbegronnd.  He  waa  not  a  little  nirpti^od  wlien  lie  behold 
a  great  many  excellent  cocked  hate,  suite  of  fine  gjMu 
c]othe!<,  greatcoate,  Ac,  with  eerenil  handsome  eaddlw  Uod 
bridles,  tumble  out  of  the  bag.  At  this  unexpected  accident 
the  Gipsies  were  much  disconcerted.  By  some  strange  ex- 
pressions  and  odd  manoeuvres,  they  endeavoured  to  drive 
Uie  boy  fi-om  their  presence,  and  otherwise  engage  his  at- 
tention, to  prevent  him  oliserving  the  singular  furniture 
contained  in  the  unlucky  sack.  By  thus-carrying  along 
with  them  these  superior  articles,  so  unlike  tbeir  ordinary 
wretched  habiliment.i,  the  ingenious  Qi]ffiicB  had  it  always 
in  their  power  to  disguise  themselves,  whenever  cirenm- 
stances  called  for  it  The  following  anecdote  will,  in  some 
measure,  illustrate  the  "gallant  guise"  in  which  these  WOD- 
derem,  at  one  time,  rode  through  Scotland  ; 

About  the  year  1768,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
a  fair,  held  annually  at  Peebles,  in  the  month  of  May,  two 
gentlemen  were  observed  riding  along  the  only  road  that 
fed  to  my  grandfather's  farm.  One  of  the  servant  girls  was 
immediately  told  to  put  the  parlour  in  order,  to  receive  the 
strangers,  as,  from  their  respectable  appearance,  at  a  dis- 
tance,  it  was  supposed  they  were  friends,  coming  to  break- 
f^t,  before  going  to  the  market ;  a  cnstom  common  enough 
in  tiic  country.  This  preparation,  however,  proved  nnnecea- 
aaiT,  as  the  strangers  rode  rapidly  past  the  dwelling-house, 
and  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  old  smearing-honse,  nearly 
roofless,  situated  near  some  alder  trees,  about  three  hundred 
yards  further  up  a  small  mountain  stream.  In  passing,  th^ 
were  observed  to  be  neatly  dressed  in  long  green  coats^ 
cocked  hats,  riding-boote  and  spnrs,  armra  with  broad- 
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swordPy  and  mounted  on  handflomo  grey  ponies,  saddled  and 
bridled ;  everthing,  in  short,  in  style,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Tlie  people  al>out  the  farm  were  extremely  curious 
to  know  who  these  liandsomely-attired  gentlemen  could  be, 
who,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one,  dismounted 
at  flic  wretched  hovel  of  a  sheop-smearing  house,  where 
nothing  but  a  band  of  Tinklers  were  quartered.  Their 
curiosity,  however,  was  soon  satisfied,  and  not  a  little  mirth 
was  excited,  on  it  being  ascertained  that  the  gallant  horse- 
men were  none  other  than  James  and  William  Baillie,  sons 
of  old  Matthew  Baillie,  who,  with  nart  of  his  tribe,  were,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  old  house,  nialcing  horn  spoons.  But 
greater  was  their  surprise,  when  several  of  the  female 
Gi|jeiiea  set  out,  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  fair,  attired 
ID  Terr  superior  dresses,  with  the  air  of  ladies  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  society.* 

Besides  the  large  hordes  that  traversed  the  south  of  Scot* 
land,  partiers  of  twos  and  threes  also  passed  through  the 
country,  apparently  not  at  all  connected,  nor  in  communica- 
tion, at  the  timo,  with  the  large  Imnds.  When  a  single 
tiif«<y  and  his  wife,  or  other  female,  were  observed  to  take 
up  their  quarters  by  thoin^^elvcs  it  was  sup|)osod  they  liad 
either  fallen  out  with  their  rlan,  or  had  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  |iur!;uit  of  them.  Sometimes  the  cliiefs  would  enquire 
of  the  country  |>eople,  if  such  and  such  a  one  of  their  tribe 
had  [ia?.si»d  by,  this  or  lliat  day,  lately.  Under  any  circum- 
f>tatires,  the  presence  of  a  I'cnuilo  docs  not  excite  so  much 
fuspirion  as  a  i^inglo  malo.  In  following  their  f»rofession,  as 
tinker!*,  the  (Siii^ios  scMoin,  or  never,  travel  without  a  female 
in  U»'*ir  com[)any,an<l,  I  U*!icve,  they  ^sometimes  hire  them 
to  acrorn|inny  them,  to  hawk  their  wares  throu^fh  the  coun- 
try. The  tinker  keeps  himself  snug  in  an  out-house,  at  his 
work,  while  the  female  vends  his  articles  of  sale,  and  forages 
r«>r  him.  in  the  adj<»ining  country. 

tine  of  these  straggling  (lipsies,  of  the  name  of  William 
Keiih.  was  apprehended  in  an  old  smearing-house,  on  a  farm 
f^^ufki'A  by  my  grandfallnT,  in  Twoed-duTe.  William  had 
twa  crma 'meii,  with  his  brother  Robert,  in  the  murder  of 

"  TW  fcmftlM  nf  this  trib^  aIho  rnile  to  the  foin  at  Muflat  and  IlUrK«r,  on 
k«#Mi.  «ith  licle  M«itil«Mi  and  brUUm.  the  Udieii  thtrmwlvew  heiiiK  ^ery 
r*l  V  drrMxid.  Ti-e  niaio*  «i>rc  M>arl«*t  <']i>iikii,  roach inic  to  thrir  kocvt,  and 
NnUiaf  audi  J  the  s^iwiUh  fkuhion  of  thv  prrtcnt  day. 
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one  of  their  clan,  of  the  name  of  Charles  Anderson,  at  a  email 
public-house  among  the  Lammermoor  hills,  called  Lourie^s 
Den.  Robert  Keith  and  Anderson  had  fallen  oat,  and  had 
followed  each  other  for  some  time,  for  thejparpose  of  flghting 
out  their  quarrel.  They  at  last  met  at  Loarie's  Den,  when 
a  terrible  combat  ensued.  The  two  antagonists  were  bro- 
thers-in-law ;  Anderson  being  married  to  Keith's  sister. 
Anderson  proved  an  over-match  for  Keith ;  and  William 
Keith,  to  save  his  brother,  laid  hold  of  Anderson  ;  but  Mage 
Greig,  Robert's  wife,  handed  her  husband  a  knife,  and  called 
on  him  to  despatch  him,  while  unable  to  defend  himself. 
Robert  repeatedly  struck  with  the  knife,  but  it  rebounded 
from  the  ribs  of  the  unhappy  man,  without  much  effect*  Im- 
patient at  the  delay,  Mage  called  oat  to  him,  *^  strike  laigh, 
strike  laigh  in ;''  and,  following  her  directions,  he  stabbed 
Anderson  to  the  heart.  The  only  remark  made  by  any  of 
the  gang  was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them :  '*  Oude 
faith,  Rob,  ye  have  done  for  him  noo  1"  But  William  Keith 
was  astonished  when  he  found  that  Anderson  was  stabbed 
in  his  arms,  as  his  interference  was  only  to  save  the  life  of 
his  brother  from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Anderson. 
Robert  Keith  instantly  fled,  but  was  immediately  pursued  by 
people  armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets.  He  was  appre- 
nended  in  a  braken-bush,  in  which  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and  was  executed  at  JfMlburgh,  on  the  24th  November, 
1772. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  slightly  notice 
this  murder  at  Lourie's  Den,  in  their  communications  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  One  of  the  individuals  who  assisted 
at  the  apprehension  of  Keith  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  following  notice  of  this  bloody  scene  appeared 
in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  at  the  time  it  occurred  : 
"  By  a  letter  from  Lauder,  we  are  informed  of  the  following 
murder :  On  Wednesday  se'night,  tliree  men,  with  a  boy, 
supposed  to  bo  tinkers,  put  up  at  a  little  public-house  near 
Soutra.  From  the  after  conduct  of  two  of  the  men,  it  would 
appear  that  a  difference  had  subsisted  between  them,  before 
they  came  into  the  house,  for  they  had  drunk  but  very  little 
when  the  quarrel  was  renewed  with  great  vehemence,  and,  in 
the  dispute,  one  of  the  fellows  drew  a  knife,  and  stabbed  the 
other  in  the  body  no  less  than  seven  different  times,  of  wliich 
wounds  he  soon  after  expired.    The  gang  then  immediately 
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made  off ;  bot  upon  tlio  coontry-people  being  alarmed,  the 
mnrdercr  himself  and  one  of  tlie  women  were  apprehended."* 
LcHig  after  this  battle  took  place,  James  Bartram  and 
Robert  Bn-don,  mefcison^rers-at-arms  in  Peebles,  were  dis- 
paidied  to  apprehend  William  Keith,  in  the  ruinous  house 
already  mentioned.  As  they  entered  the  building,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  cocked  pistols  in  their  hands,  Keith,  a 

Ijowcrful  man,  rose  up,  half  naked,  from  his  shaie-doicn,  and, 
lolding  out  a  pistol,  dared  them  to  advance.  Bartram,  the 
chief  officer,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  advanced 
cloee  up  to  tlie  muzzle  of  the  Gipsy\s  pistol,  and,  clapping  his 
own  to  the  head  of  the  de!*|)erate  Tinkler,  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  surrender.  A  Gip6y»  who 
had  informed  against  Keith,  was  with  the  officers,  as  their 
guide  ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  Keith's  pistol,  he  artflilly 
threw  himself,  upon  his  back,  to  the  ground.  He  imme- 
diately rose  to  nis  feet,  but,  in  great  terror,  sprang,  like  a 
greyhound,  over  a  /auld  dyke,  to  escape  the  shot  which 
Keilh  threatened.  The  intrepid  conduct  of  the  officers  com- 
pletely daunted  the  Gipsy.  lie  yielded,  and  allowed  him- 
self  lo  be  Imnd-cuffed,  thinking  that  the  messengers  wero 
strongly  supported  by  the  servants  on  the  farm  ;  for,  on  per- 
ceiving only  the  two  officers,  he  became  desperate,  but  he 
was  now  fast  iu  irons.  In  great  liittemess  he  exclaimed, 
"  Had  I  not,  on  Saturday  uiglit,  observed  five  stout  men  on 
Mr.  Siroson*s  turf-hill,  ye  wsulna  a'  hac  ta'en  me."  The  five 
individuals  were  all  remarkably  strong  men.  It  was  on 
Monday  morning  the  Gipsy  was  apprehended,  and  it  would 
appear  lie  had  been  reconnoitcring  on  Saturday,  before  risk- 
ing to  take  up  his  quarters,  which  he  did  without  asking 
permission  from  any  one.  He  imagined  that  the  five  turf- 
caaters  were  ready  to  assist  the  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  that  it  would  have  l>een  in  vain  for  him  to 
make  any  resistance.  The  frantic  Gip^y  now  leaped  and 
lAffMcd  about  iu  the  most  violent  manner  imaginable.  Ho 
•Kmck  with  so  much  vigour,  with  his  hands  lM)und  in  irons, 
and  kicked  ro  nowerfully  with  his  feet,  that  it  was  with  the 
grealCbt  difficulty  the  officers  could  get  him  carried  to  tlie 
jail  at  Peebles.  His  wife  came  into  the  kitrhon  of  the  farm- 
house, wee|iing  and  wailing  excessively  ;  and  on  some  of  the 
icnrant-girls  endeavouring  to  calm  her  grior,  she,  among 

•  Weekly  Migasine,  imh  Seiitember,  1772.  i*Mfps  351. 
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.other  bitter  expressioDs,  exclaimed,  ^Had  a  decoQi;  lioaGBi 
man,  like  the  master,  informed,  I  woold  not  bare  cared : '  tmt 
for  a  blackguard  like  ourselves  to  inform,  is  unsallmble.'' 
Keith  was  tried,  condemned,  and  banished  io  tKe  ^ant^- 
tions,  for  the  part  he  acted  at  the  slaughter  at  Loqrie%  13m. 

Here  we  have  seen  the  melancho^  fate  of  two,  if  not 
three,  of  the  tlien  Gipsy  con^abulary  firoe  in  Peeblies-shire ; 
one  murdered,  another  hanged,  and  the  third  banidied. 
However  strange  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
neverthcl^s  true,  that  the  magistrates  of  this  oountv,  about 
this  period,  (1772,)  actually  appointed  and  employed  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  Oipsies  as  peace  officers,  constables,  dr 
country-keepers,  as  they  were  called,  of  whom  I  will  speak 
again  in  another  place. 

The  nomadic  Gipsies  in  general,  like  the  Baillies  in  par- 
ticular, have  gradually  declined  in  appearance,  till,  at  the 
present  day,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  become  little 
better  than  beggars,  when  compared  to  what  they  were  in 
former  times.  Among  those  who  frequented  the  south  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  found  various  grades  of  rank,  as  in  all 
oUier  communities  of  men.  There  were  then  wretched  and 
nffian-looking  gangs,  in  whose  company  the  superior  Gipsies 
would  not  have  been  seen. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  the  complete  protection 
which  William  Baillie's  token  afforded  Robert  McVitie, 
when  two  men  were  about  to  rob  him,  while  travelling  with 
his  packs,  between  Elvanfoot  and  Moffat.  This  system  of 
tokens  made  part  of  the  general  internal  polity  of  the  Gip- 
sies. These  curious  people  stated  to  me  that  Scotland  was 
at  one  time  divided  into  districts,  and  that  each  district  was 
assigned  to  a  particular  tribe.  The  chieftains  of  these  tribes 
issued  tokens  to  the  members  of  their  respective  hordes, 
"  when  they  scattered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try." The  token  of  a  local  chieftain  protected  its  bearer 
only  while  within  his  own  district.  If  found  without  this 
token,  or  detected  travelling  in  a  district  for  which  the 
token  was  not  issued,  the  individual  was  liable  to  be  plun- 
dered, beaten,  and  driven  back  into  his  own  proper  territory, 
by  those  Gipsies  on  whose  rights  and  privileged  he  had  in- 
fringed. Tnese  tokens  were,  at  certain  periods,  called  in 
and  renewed,  to  prevent  any  one  from  forging  them.  They 
were  generally  made  of  tin,  with  certain  characters  impres- 
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•ed  iqMm  them :  and  tbo  token  of  each  tribe  had  ifai  gwn 
paitiailar  mark,  and  was  well  known  to  all  the  Oindes  in 
8codand«  Bnt  while  these  peases  of  the  proriDcial  chief- 
tains  were  ismied  only  for  particular  districts,  a  token  of  the 
Baillic  flBtmily  protected  its  bearer  throngfaont  the  kingdom 
of  Scothind ;  a  fact  which  clearlj  proves  the  soperioriCy  of 
that  ancient  clan.  Several  Gipsies  have  assured  me  that 
*  a  token  from  a  Baillie  was  good  over  all  Scotland,  and  that 
kings  and  oneens  had  come  of  that  family.''  And  an  old 
Gipsy  also  aeclared  to  me  that  the  tribes  wonld  get  fnto 
ntter  oonfosion,  were  the  country  not  divided  into  districts, 
mider  the  regulations  of  tokens.  It  sometimes  happened,  as 
in  the  case  of  Robert  McVitie  and  others,  that  the  Gipsies 
gave  passes  or  tokens  to  some  of  their  particular  favourites 
who  were  not  of  their  own  race. 

This  mtem  of  Gipjsy  politv  establishes  a  curious  hct, 
aamely,  the  double  division  ana  occupation  of  the  kinsdom 
of  Scodand ;  by  ourselves  as  a  civilized  people,  and  by  a 
linbarous  community  existing  in  our  midst,  each  sulgect  to 
its  own  customs,  laws  and  government ;  and  that,  while  the 
Gipsies  were  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  civilised  society 
which  harboured  them,  and  were  amenable  to  its  laws,  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  governed  by  the  customs  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

The  surnames  most  common  among  the  old  Tweed-dale 
hands  of  Gipsies  were  Baillie,  Ruthven,  Kennedv,  Wilson, 
Keith«  Anderson,  Robertson,  Stewart,  Tait,  Geddes,  Grey, 
Wilkie  and  Halliday.  The  three  principal  clans  were  the 
BulKes,  Rnthvens  and  Kennedys ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
mentioiied.  the  tribe  of  Baillie  were  superior  to  all  others, 
b  point  of  autliority  as  well  as  in  external  appearance.* 

Besides  the  christian  and  surnames  common  to  them  in 
Heotland,  the  Gipsies  have  names  in  their  own  language  ^ 

*  AfledrAaf  to  IfoyUacI,  the  most  common  nMiiei  Mnomc  tiM  EaglUi 
ni|Mln  m  ffmlth.  Cootwr.  Pniper,  Taylor,  Bocwdl.  Let,  Lmrri, 
i4tB^  AllM.  MMifiold  OloTcr,  WlllUmw.  CAr«w.  Martfai.  Haoltj. 
U  ni>i<>  and  Corrlo.  Mr.  Borrow  Mjrt:  *•  The  cUm  Yooif  «mI 
Jm  Cbmplt.tUll  Kaont  two  of  tho  MsUm  coonttet.  The  nwamOn* 
fiyli  li  •  anroarite  amonn^  the  En^ish  Gfp«ieii.  It  meaiM  ft  tmitb— «  nMM 
^mj  ipfrtffirt*  lo  ft  Glptj.  The  ronc  It  Cirmm,  to  itrike,  hftmmcr,  St." 
Jmmm  ik*  EftfUsh  ftad  SeottUh  (apsies  in  Americft,  I  liave  foaftd  ft  grml 

t  In  lU  "Qipdm  Im  SpftiB."  Mr.  Borrow  ftftya:  "  Ev«rf  fuii&j  Vik^lwi,- 
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and,  while  travellin<^  tliroagh  the  country,  assmne  new  names 
every  morning,  before  coromencinfr  the  day's  journey,  and 
retain  them  till  money  is  received,  in  one  way  or  other,  by 
each  individual  of  the  company  ;  but  if  no  money  is  received 
before  twelve  o'clock,  they  all,  at  noon-tide,  resume  their 
permanent  Scottish  names.  They  consider  it  unlucky  to  set 
out  on  a  journey,  in  the  morninp:,  under  their  own  proper 
names ;  and  if  they  are,  by  any  chance,  called  back,  by  any 
of  their  neiirhbours,  they  will  not  a^in  stir  from  home  for 
that  day.  The  Gipsies  also  frequently  change  their  British 
names  when  from  home :  in  one  part  of  the  country  they 
have  one  name,  and  in  another  part  they  i^pear  under  a 
different  one,  and  so  on. 

I  will  now  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Gipsies  in 
Tweed-dale  during  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
one  in  which  we  have  considered  tlicm ;  and  would  make 
this  remark,  that  this  account  applies  to  them  of  late  year?, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  numbers  in  which  the  nomadic 
class  are  to  be  met  with  are  greatly  reduced,  their  condi- 
tion greatly  fallen,  and  the  circumstances  attending  their 
reception,  countenance  and  toleration,  much  modified,  and  in 
some  instances  totally  changed. 

Within  the  memories  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  which 
take  in  about  the  last  hundred  years,  none  of  the  Gipsies 
who  traversed  Tweed-dale  carried  tents  with  them  for  their 
accommodation.  The  whole  of  them  occunied  the  kilns  and 
out-houses  in  the  country  ;  and  so  thorouglily  did  they  know 
the  country,  and  where  these  were  to  be  found,  and  the  dis- 
position of  tlie  owners  of  them,  that  they  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  shelter  in  their  wanderings. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of  Gipsies  who 
would  sometimes  be  collected  together,  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Clydesdale  Magazine,  for  May,  1818: 
"Mr.  Steel,  of  Kilbucho  Mill,  Iwre  a  good  naipe  among 
^  tanderal  gangerals.'  Ilis  kiln  was  commodious,  and  some 
hardwood  trees,  which  surrounded  his  house,  bid  defiance 
to  the  plough,  and  formed  a  fine  pasture-sward  for  the  cud- 
dies, on  a  green  of  considerable  extent.  On  a  summer  Sat- 
urday night,  Mary  came  to  the  door,  asking  quarters,  pretty 

Und  has  two  names:  one  by  which  they  arc  Iraown  to  the  GentiWii  aad 
mnoiher  which  they  use  among  themaelTe3>."— £k 
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ktab  Bhe  hid  onljr  a  single  ass,  and  a  little  boj  swung  in 
the  panniers.  She  got  possession  of  the  kiln,  as  nsnal,  and 
the  ass  was  sent  to  mxe  on  the  green ;  bnt  Marj  was  onlj 
the  avant-garde.  Next  morning,  when  the  ftmil j  rose,  thejr 
eoaaled  no  less  than  forty  cuddies  on  the  grass,  and  a  nan 
for  eaeh  aT  them  in  the  kiln,  besides  women  and  children." 
Considering  the  large  families  the  Gipsies  generally  have, 
end  allowing  at  this  meeting  two  asses  for  carrying  the  in- 
ftnts  and  Ingsage  of  eaeh  fisimily,  there  coold  not  hare  been 
lem  than  one  nundred  Oipsies  on  the  spot 

My  ptfeats  recollect  the  Gipsies,  about  the  year  1776, 
traversiQg  the  coun^  of  Tweedf-dsle,  and  parts  of  the  sur- 
rounding shires,  in  bands  Turying  in  numbers  ftom  ten  to 
upwards  of  thiiiy  in  each  horde.  Sometimes  ten  or  twehe 
horses  and  asses  were  attached  to  one  large  horde,  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  eairyiog  the  diildren,  baggage,  Ac  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  forty  Gipsies,  in  one  band,  requested  peraris- 
sioa  of  my  Ikther  to  occupy  one  of  his  out-houses.  It  was 
goed-bumouredly  obeerred  to  them  that,  when  such  numbers 
of  them  came  in  one  body,  they  should  send  their  quarter- 
mister  in  advance,  to  mark  out  their  camp.  The  Gipsies 
only  smiled  at  the  remark.    One  half  of  thcni  got  the  house 

2 nested ;  the  other  half  occupied  an  old,  ruinous  mill,  a 
s  distmit  There  were  above  seven  of  these  large  bands 
which  frequented  the  farms  of  my  relatives  in  Tweed-dale 
down  to  about  the  year  1790.  A  few  years  after  this  period, 
when  a  boy,  I  assisted  to  count  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
Gipsies  who  took  up  their  quarters  in  an  old  smearing-house 
m  one  of  these  farms.  The  children,  and  the  young  folks 
gsnerally,  were  running  aboat  the  old  house  like  bees  flying 
about  a  hive.  Their  horses,  asses,  dogs,  cats,  poultry,  and 
tamed  birds  were  numerous. 

These  bands  did  not  repeat  their  visits  above  twice  a 
yew,  bnt  in  many  instances  the  principal  fsroilies  remained 
Ibr  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time.  From  their  manner  and 
eoadnet  generally,  they  seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a 
rqrhi  to  receive,' from  the  family  on  whose  grounds  they 
halted,  food  gratis  fur  twenty-four  hours ;  for,  at  the  end  of 
that  period*  uiey  almost  alwavit  provided  victuals  for  them- 
selves, however  long  they  might  remain  on  the  farm.  The 
itB  of  my  grandfather,  when  these  large  bands  arrived, 
put  OB  the  kitchen  fire  the  lai^ge  family  kaHfti 
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of  the  capacity  of  thirtj-two  Scotch  piots,  or  about  sizteai 
galloDS,  to  cook  victuals  for  tlieae  wanderers. 

The  fir8t  announcemGnt  of  the  approach  of  a  Gipsy  band 
was  the  chief  female,  with,  perhaps,  a  child  on  her  back,  and 
another  walking  at  her  feet.  The  chieftain  himself,  with  his 
asses  and  baggage,  which  he  seldom  quits,  is,  perhaps,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  rear,  baiting  his  beasts  of  burden,  near  the 
side  of  the  road,  waiting  the  return  and  report  of  his  quar- 
ter-mistress. Tliis  chief  female  requests  permission  for  her 
guderman  and  weary  baima  to  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  in  an  old  out-house.  Knowing  perfectly  tiie  disposi- 
tion of  the  individual  from  whom  she  asks  lodgings,  she  ia 
seldom  refused.  A  farmer's  wife,  whom  I  knew,  on  eranting 
this  indulgence  to  a  female  in  advance  of  her  band,  added, 
by  way  of  caution,  **  but  ye  must  not  steal  anything  from 
me,  then."  *'  We'll  no'  play  ony  tricks  on  you,  mistress  ; 
but  others  will  pay  for  that,"  was  the  Gipsy's  replv. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  chief  couple  and  a  cliild  or  two, 
the  out-huuse,  before  night-fall,  or  next  morning,  will  perhaps 
contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  individuals  of  all  ages  and 
sexes.  The  di£ferent  members  of  the  horde  are  obser^'ed  to 
arrive  at  head-quarters  as  single  individuals, in  twos,  and  in 
threes  ;  some  of  the  females  with  baskets  on  their  arms, 
some  of  tlie  males  with  fishing-rods  in  their  liands,  trout 
creels  on  their  l>acks,  and  large  dogs  at  their  heels.  The 
same  rule  is  observed  when  the  camp  breaks  up.  The  old 
chief  and  two  or  three  of  his  family  generally  take  the  van. 
The  other  members  of  the  band  linger  about  the  old  house 
in  which  they  have  been  quartered,  for  several  days  after 
the  chiefs  are  gone  ;  they,  however,  move  off,  in  small  parties 
of  twos  or  as  single  individuals,  on  different  days,  till  the 
whole  horde  gradually  disapi)car.  Above  three  grown-up 
Gipsies  are  seldom  seen  travelling  together.  In  this  manner 
have  the  Gipsies  traversed  the  kingdom,  concealing  their 
numl>ers  fi*om  public  observation,  and  only  appearing  in  largo 
bands  on  the  grounds  of  those  individuals  of  the  community 
who  were  not  dis|)osed  to  molest  them.  On  such  occasions, 
when  the  chief  Gii)sies  continued  encam)X>d,  they  would  be 
visited  by  small  |>arties  of  their  friends,  arriving  and  de- 
jiarting  almost  daily. 

Excepting  that  of  sometimes  allowing  their  asses  to  go, 
under  night,  into  the  barn-yard,  as  if  it  were  by  aocidenti  to 
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drmw  the  stacks  of  coni,  it  is  but  fair  and  jut  to  state,  tiiat 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  Gipsy  ever  having;  iqjored  the 
propertj  of  any  of  my  relatives  in  Tweed-dale,  althooi^ 
their  o|q)ortimities  were  many  and  tempting.  My  anoeetor's 
extensive  business  required  liim,  almost  dlilv,  to  travel,  on 
horseback,  over  tlic  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland : 
and  he  was  often  under  the  necessity  of  exposing  liimseu, 
by  riding  at  night,  yet  he  never  received  the  slightest  moles- 
tation, to  his  knowledge,  from  the  Gipsies.  They  were  as 
inofiensive  and  harmless  as  lambs  to  him,  and  to  every  one 
connected  with  his  family.  Whenever  they  beheld  him, 
every  head  was  unoovcm,  while  they  would  exdaim, 
*"  There  is  Mr.  Simson ;  God  bless  him,  honest  man  l**  And 
woe  would  have  been  to  that  man  who  would  have  dared  to 
treat  him  badly,  had  these  determined  wanderers  been 
present* 

The  Gipsies  maybe  compared  to  the  raven  of  the  rook, as 
a  complete  emblem  of  their  disposition.  Allow  the  corbie 
shdier,  and  to  build  her  nest  in  vour  cliffs  and  wastes,  and 
she  will  not  touch  your  property ;  but  harass  her,  and  destroy 
her  brood,  and  she  will  immediatelv  avenge  herself  upon 
your  young  lambs,  with  terrible  fury.^  Washings  of  dotoes, 
of  great  value,  were  often  left  out  in  the  fields^  under  niffht, 
and  were  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been  within  the  dwelmig- 
house,  under  lock  and  key,  when  the  Gipsies  happened  to  be 
tiuartcred  on  Uio  premises.  If  any  or  tlieir  children  had 
dared  to  lay  its  liauds  upon  the  most  trifling  article,  its  par 
reals  would  have  given  it  a  ^vcre  beating.  On  one  occa- 
frioo,  when  a  Gipsy  was  beating  one  of  his  children,  for 
MNne  trifling  offence  it  had  committed,  my  relative  observed 
to  him  that  tiie  boy  had  done  no  liarm.  "  If  lie  lias  not 
in  fiiult  just  now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  long  till  he  be  in 


one :  10  the  beating  he  has  eot  will  not  be  thrown  away  on 
him/*  was  the  Tinkler's  rep^-. 

*  II  b  known  UuU  tlie  rock-r»Tefi,  or  twrUe,  leldom  proyt  npoQ  tlio  flocks 
~  bcr  noflt ;  bvt  the  noment  she  Is  deprived  of  her  jroanK.  the  wlU, 


to  tke  aiSQal  of  her  power,  wreak  her  vengMiiee  on  the  jroonf  knhe  in 

'    i,  when " 


MichhoariKMid.  I  hare  known  the  eorbie.  when  bereaved  ol 
her  hfuod.  lanr.  with  her  beak,  the  very  foegage  from  the  earth,  nod  ioea 
k  dbnni ;  nnd  before  twentr-foar  hours  eb^Med,  several  laroba  wonid  lall 
n  maMtm  to  her  lory.  I  have  also  obeerved  that  grooae,  where  the 
gMsnd  aulto  their  breedlag.  are  ipwcraUj  Ttry  plantlliil  dom  voond  the 
•friisf  lbs  ~ 
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When  the  Gipsies  took  up  their  residence  on  the  cold 
earthen  floor  of  an  old  out-house,  the  males  and  females  of 
the  different  familiet^  liad  always  beds  bv  thenL«elve8,  made 
of  straw  and  blankets,  and  called  shake-downs.  The  younger 
branches  also  slept  by  themselves,  in  separate  beds,  the 
males  apart  from  the  females.  When  the  band  consisted  of 
more  families  tlion  one,  each  family  occupie<l  a  separate  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  house,  distinct  from  their  neighbours  ; 
kindled  a  separate  fire,  at  which  tlicy  cooked  their  victuals  ; 
and  made  horn  spoons  and  other  articles  for  themselves,  for 
sale  in  the  way  of  their  calling.  They  formed,  us  it  were, 
a  camp  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  ruinous  house,  in  which 
would  sometimes  be  observed  five  mothers  of  families,  some 
of  whom  would  be  such  before  they  were  seventeen  years  of 
age.  The  princi|ial  Gipsies  who,  about  this  period,  travelled 
Tweed-dale,  were  never  known  to  have  had  more  than  one 
wife  at  a  time,  or  to  have  put  away  their  wives  for  trifling 
causes. 

On  such  occasions,  the  chief  and  the  grown-up  males  of 
the  band  seldom  or  never  set  foot  within  the  door  of  the 
farm-house,  but  generally  kept  themselves  quite  aloof  and 
retired  ;  exposing  themselves  to  obscr\'ation  as  little  as  ms- 
sible.  They  employed  themselves  in  repairing  broken 
china,  utensils  made  of  copper,  brass  and  pewter,  pots,  nans 
and  kettles,  and  white-iron  articles  generally  ;  and  in  making 
horn  spoons,  smoothing-irons,  and  sole-clouts  for  jdonghs. 
But  working  in  horn  is  considered  by  them  as  their  favourite 
and  most  ancient  occupation.  It  would  certainly  bo  one  of 
the  first  employments  of  man,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  human 
society — that  of  converting  the  horns  of  animals  for  the  use 
of  the  human  race :  and  such  has  been  the  regard  which 
the  Gipsies  have  liad  for  it,  that  every  clan  knows  the 
spoons  which  are  made  by  another.  The  females  also 
assisted  in  polishing,  and  otherwise  finishing,  the  sixx>ns. 
However  early  the  farm-servants  rose  to  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments, thev  always  found  the  Tinklers  at  work. 

A  considoraLlc  portion  of  the  time  of  the  males  was  occu- 
pied in  athletic  amusements.  They  were  constantly  exer- 
cising themselves  in  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  tho 
Iiammer,  casting  the  putting-stone,  playing  at  golf,  quoitii, 
and  other  games  ;  and  while  they  were  much  given,  ou  other 
occasions,  to  keep  themselves  from  riew,  tho  extraordinary 
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mMOum  which  they  all  possessed,  of  beating  ererj  one  thej 
iNl  with,  at  these  exercims  liroaght  them  sometiines  in  oon- 
twt  with  the  nen  aboot  the  farm,  master  as  well  as  serraots. 
They  were  fond  of  getting  the  latter  to  engage  with  them, 
ibr  the  porpoee  of  laoghing  at  their  inferioritj  in  these 
hetlthj  ud  manlr  aronsements ;  bat  when  an j  <»  the  eoon- 
trj-people  chaDced  to  beat  them  at  these  exercises,  as  was 
seme  times  the  case,  ther  conld  not  conceal  their  indignation 
at  tlie  aftmt  Their  hanghty  scowl  plainlT  toM  that  thej 
were  raadj  to  wipe  oat  the  insolt  in  a  diferent  and  more 
ssrioos  manner.  Indeed,  they  were  always  modi  disposed 
10  treal  farm-serrants  with  contempt,  as  qaite  their  inferiors 
in  the  scale  of  society ;  and  always  boasted  of  their  own 
Ugh  birth,  and  the  antiqoity  of  their  fSunily.  They  were 
sitremslT  Ibnd  of  the  athletic  aarasement  of  '^o'erending 
the  tree,^  which  was  performed  in  this  way :  The  end  of  a 
Riar  or  beam,  above  rix  feet  long,  and  ct  a  considerable 
tnickness  and  weight,  is  placed  apon  the  npper  part  of  the 
right  fbot^  and  lield  ahoot  the  middle,  in  a  perpendicnlar 
pomtiop,  hf  the  right  hand.  Standing  open  the  left  foot, 
and  raisiog  the  right  a  little  from  the  groond,  and  drawing 
it  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  then  bringing  the  toot  for- 
ward qWddy  to  tne  fronts  the  spar  is  thrown  forward  into 
tlm  air,  from  off  the  foot,  with  great  force.  And  he  who 
**  Of  ei  ends  the  tree"  the  greatest  number  of  times  in  the 
air,  before  it  reaches  the  groond,  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
pert, and  the  strongest  man.  A  ^preat  many  of  these  Gip- 
sies had  a  saaey  military  gestore  in  their  walk,  and  gener- 
ally carried  in  their  hands  short,  thick  cndgels,  about  three 
feet  in  leoffth.  While  they  travelled,  they  generally  nnbnt- 
tooed  tlie  knees  ct  their  breeches,  and  rolled  down  the  heads 
of  their  stockings,  so  as  to  leave  the  joints  of  their  knees 
hare,  and  nnincambered  by  their  clothes. 

Daring  the  periods  thev  occupied  the  out-hooses  of  the 
fiurmo,  tlw  owners  of  which  were  kind  to  them,  the  Oipsies 
were  very  orderiy  in  their  deportment,  and  temperate  in 
the  one  of  spiritnoos  liquors,  being  seldom  seen  intoxicated  ; 
and  were  very  courteous  and  polite  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  Their  behaviour  was  altogether  very  orderiy, 
peaeaable,  qaiet,  and  inoffensive.  In  gratitude  for  their 
Irsa  fonrfers,  they  freqoently  made,  from  old  metal,  smooth- 

the  mistrMSi  and  sole-clouts  for  the  ploogha  of 
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the  master,  and  ppoons  for  the  family,  from  the  horns  of 
ram'^,  or  other  horns  that  imppened  to  be  about  the  house  ; 
for  all  of  which  they  would  take  nothing.  They,  however, 
did  not  attend  the  church,  while  encamped  on  the  premises  ; 
at  the  same  time,  they  took  especial  care  to  give  no  moles- 
tation, or  cause  of  offence,  to  any  about  the  farm,  on  Sunday ; 
being,  indeed,  seldom  seen  on  that  day  out-side  of  the  door 
of  the  house  in  which  they  were  quartered,  saving  an  indi- 
vidual to  look  after  their  horses  or  asves,  while  g^razing  in 
the  neighbouring  fields.  Their  religious  sentiments  were 
confined  entirely  within  their  own  breasts  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  know  what  were  their  real  opinicMis  on  the  score 
of  religion.  However,  within  tlie  last  ten  years,  I  enquired, 
very  particularly,  of  an  intelligent  Gipsy,  what  religion  his 
forefathers  profemed,  and  his  answer  was,  that  "*  the  Gipsies 
had  no  religious  sentiments  at  all ;  that  they  worshipped  no 
sort  of  tiling  whatever." 

Many  practised  music ;  and  the  violin  and  bag-pipes 
were  the  instruments  they  commonly  used.  This  musical 
talent  of  the  Gipsies  delighted  the  country-people ;  it  oper- 
ated like  a  charm  upon  their  feelings,  and  contributed  much 
to  procure  the  wanderers  a  night's  quarters.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  farmers  looked  forward  to  the  expect&d  visits 
of  the  merry  Gipsies  with  pleasure,  and  regretted  their  de- 
parture. Some  of  the  old  women  sold  salves  and  drugs, 
while  some  of  the  males  had  pretensions  to  a  little  surgery. 
One  of  them,  of  tlie  name  of  Campbell,  well  known  by  the 
title  of  Dr.  Duds,  traversed  the  south  of  Scotland,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  women.  He  prescribed,  and  sold  me- 
dicines to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  several  odd  stories  are  told 
of  the  very  unusual,  but  successful,  cures  performed  by 
him. 

As  in  arranging  for,  and  taking  up,  their  quarters,  the 
principal  female  Gipsy  almost  always  negotiates  the  transac- 
tions which  the  horde  have  with  the  farmer's  family,  during 
their  abode  on  his  premises.  Indeed,  the  females  are  the  most 
active,  if  not  the  principal,  members  of  the  tribe,  in  vending 
their  articles  of  merchandise.  The  time  at  which,  on  such 
occasions,  they  present  these  for  sale,  is  the  day  after  their 
arrival  on  the  farm,  and  immediately  after  the  breakfeist  of 
the  farmer's  family  is  over.  When  there  are  more  families 
than  one  in  the  Imnd,  but  all  of  one  horde,  the  chief  female 
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of  Ifac  whole  gets  the  first  chance  of  selling?  her  wares ;  bat 
every  bead  female  of  the  respective  families  bargains  for 
her  own  merchandise,  for  the  behoof  of  her  own  family. 
When  the  farmer's  family  is  in  want  of  any  of  their  articles, 
an  extraordinary  higgling  and  chaffering  takes  place  in 
making  the  bargain.  Besides  money,  the  Gipsy  woman  in- 
Firtii  upon  having  what  she  calls  her  *'  boontith'' — that  is.  a 
firciscut  in  victuals,  as  she  is  fond  of  l>artering  her  articles 
for  provisions.  If  the  mistress  of  the  house  agrees,  and  goes 
to  her  larder  or  milk-house  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her 
tliis  boontith,  the  Gipsy  is  sure  to  foHow  close  at  her  heels. 
Admitted  into  the  larder,  the  voracious  Tinkler  will  have 
f lart  of  everything  she  sees — flesh,  meal,  butter,  cheese,  ^, 
A'c.  Iler  fiery  and  penetrating  eve  darts,  with  rapidity,  from 
one  object  to  another.  She  makes  use  of  every  argument 
she  can  think  of  to  induce  the  farmer's  wife  to  comply 
with  hcT  unreasonable  demands.  "  I'm  wi'  bairn,  mistress,^ 
she  will  say  ;  "  Vm  greenin' ;  God  bless  ye,  gie  me  a  wee  bit 
flt*>h  to  taste  mv  mouth,  if  it  should  no'  be  the  book  o^  a 
rt>l»in-red-brcast/'*  If  the  farmer's  wife  still  disregards  her 
im|iortuniti('s,  the  Gi|)sy  will,  in  the  end,  snatch  up  a  piece 
of  ilcAi,  and  put  it  into  her  lap.  in  a  twinkling  ;  lor  out  of 
the  larder  she  will  not  go,  without  something  or  other.  The 
farmer's  wife,  ever  on  the  alert,  now  takes  hold  of  the  somer, 
to  wrest  tlie  llesh  from  her  clutches,  when  a  serious  personal 
-trupirle  ensues.  She  will  frequently  1x5  under  the  necessity 
of  csiiliu)^  for  the  assistance  of  her  servants,  to  thrust  the 
ii.truder  out  of  the  apartment ;  but  the  cautious  Gipsy  takes 
"are  not  to  let  matters  go  too  far  :  she  yields  the  contest, 
and.  laughing  heartily  at  the  good-wife  losing  her  temper, 
inime«liatcly  assumes  her  ordinary  polite  manner.  And  not- 
uitli^tunding  all  that  has  taken  place,  both  parties  generally 
I  art  on  goo<l  terms. 

i  Hi  one  of  the>e  bargain- making  occasions,  as  the  wife  of  the 
farmer  of  Gloni*otha,  in  Tweed-dale,  went  to  give  a  boontith 
to  Mary  Vorkston,  the  harpy  thrust,  unobserved,  about  four 

*  Af^^r  recover  J  frnif  child  birth,  tlie  (tinsj  womtn  rerommencet  her 
r«igr«e  f^f  brjricin;;  or  ■teaUnip.  with  her  child  in  her  mrm*i  and  then  the  i« 
ni/re  niiiAciiiUN  than  at  f  it  her  tiiiioa,  taking^  whale v it  vhc  can  lay  her  hands 
upi^n  rur  she  calculates  u]h»u  eacapinf^  wiihimt  a  lieutlii};.  by  huldinc  up 
h*T  child  to  rcceiTe  tho  btows  aimed  at  her ;  which  she  knows  wUl  uavo 
the  eflect  of  mnking  the  airgricTed  iKirson  dedst.  till  she  finds  an  opportun- 
ity of  gcCtiflf  opt  ^the  way. — UrtiimaHn  en  IA«  HungmrimH  gifsisi.— Ep. 
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ponnds  weight  of  tallow  into  her  lap.  On  the  return  of  the 
good-wife,  the  tallow  was  missed.  She  charged  Mary  with 
tiie  theft,  but  Harr,  with  much  gravity  of  countenance,  ex- 
claimed :  ""  God  bless  ve,  mistress,  I  wad  steal  from  mony  a 
one  before  I  wad  steal  from  yon.*  The  good-wife,  however, 
took  hold  of  Mary,  to  search  her  person.  A  straggle 
ensued,  when  the  taliow  fell  out  of  Mary's  lap,  on  the  kitch- 
en-floor. At  this  exposure,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing,  the 
Oipsy  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  escclanning :  **  The  Lord 
Iiae  a  care  o'  me,  mistress ;  ye  hae  surelr  little  to  spare, 
whan  ye  winna  let  a  body  take  a  bit  tauch  for  a  candle,  to 
light  her  to  bed."  At  another  time,  this  Gipsy  gravely 
told  the  good-wife  of  Rachan-mill,  that  she  must  give  her  a 
pound  of  butter  for  her  boontith,  that  time,  as  it  wonld  be 
tiie  last  she  would  ever  give  her.  Astonished  at  the  extra- 
ordinary saying,  the  good-wife  demanded,  with  impatience, 
what  she  meant.  "  You  will,"  rejoined  the  Gipsy,  "  be  in 
eternity  (by  a  certain  day,  which  she  named,)  and  I  will 
never  see  you  again  ;  and  this  will  be  the  last  boontith  you 
will  ever  give  me."  The  good-wife  of  Rachan-mill,  however, 
survived  the  terrible  prediction  for  several  years.* 

The  female  Gipsies  also  derived  considerable  profits  from 
their  trade  of  fortune-telling.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
was  not,  however,  general  among  the  Gipsies  ;  it  was  only 
certain  old  females  who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  the 

*  The  followiog  facts  will  show  what  a  Scottish  Tloklcr,  at  the  present 
day,  will  sometimes  do  in  the  way  of  **  sorning,**  or  masterful  begging. 

One  of  the  race  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  country  ale-wife,  and,  in  a 
crowded  shop,  vaulted  the  counter,  and  applied  his  bottle  to  her  whiskey- 
tap.  Immediately  a  cry,  with  up-lifbed  hands,  was  raised  for  the  police,  but 
the  prudent  ale-wife  treated  the  circumstance  with  indifference,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Ilout,  tout,  tout  I  let  the  deU  tak'  a  wee  drappie." 

On  another  occasion,  a  Gipsy  woman  entered  a  country  pnblic-house, 
leaving  her  partner  at  a  short  distance  from  the  door.  Espying  a  drawn 
bottle  of  porter,  standing  on  a  table,  in  a  room  in  which  were  two  females 
sitting,  she,  without  the  least  ceremony,  filled  a  glass,  and  drank  it  off; 
but  before  she  could  decant  another,  the  other  Gipsy,  feeling  snre  of  the 
luck  of  his  mate,  from  her  being  admitted  into  the  premises,  immediately 
])roceeded  to  share  it  with  her.  But  he  had  hardly  drank  off  the  remainder 
of  the  porter,  ere  a  son  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  made  his  appearance, 
and  demanded  what  was  wanted.  "  Want — teani  r  replied  the  Gipsy,  with 
ft  leering  eye  towards  the  empty  bottle ;  "  we  want  nothing — we've  got  all 
that  we  want  T  On  being  ordered  to  "  walk  out  of  that,"  they  left,  with  a 
■mile  of  satisfaction  playing  on  their  weather-beaten  countenances. 

Such  displays  of  Gipsy  impudence  sometimes  call  forth  only  m  hearty 
bngh  from  the  people  affeNCted  by  them. — So. 
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pi  ft  of  prophecy.  Tlic  method  which  they  adopted  to  get 
at  the  information  which  often  enabU^d  them  to  tell,  if  not 
fortnneii,  at  least  the  history,  and  condition  of  mind,  of  indi- 
viduals, with  great  accuracy,  was  somewhat  this  : 

The  inferior  Gipies  generally  attended  our  large  country 
"  penny-weddings, '  in  former  times,  both  as  musicians  an^ 
for  the  pnrpose  of  receiving  the  fragments  of  the  entertain- 
ments. At  the  wedding  in  the  parish  of  Corstorphine,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  under  the  chapter  of  Fife  and  Stir- 
lingshire Gipsies,  Charles  Stewart  entered  into  familiar  con- 
versation with  individuals  present ;  joking  with  them  about 
their  sweet-hearts,  and  love-matters  generally  ;  telling  them 
he  had  noticed  such  a  one  at  such  a  place ;  and  observing 
to  another  tliat  he  had  seen  him  at  such  a  fair,  and  so  on. 
He  always  enquired  about  their  masters,  and  places  of  abode, 
with  other  particulars  relative  to  their  various  connections 
and  circumstances  in  life.  Here,  the  Gipsy  character  dis- 
plays itself ;  here,  we  see  Stewart,  while  he  seems  a  mere 
merrv-andrew,  to  the  heedless,  merry-making  people  at  these 
wcdJings,  actually  reading,  with  deep  sagacity,  their  char- 
accent  and  dispositions ;  and  ascertaining  the  places  of 
res*idencc,  and  connexions,  of  many  of  the  individuals  of  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled.  In  this  manner,  by 
fontinually  nmming  up  and  <Iown  the  kingdom,  now  as  in- 
diriduuls  in  disguise,  at  other  times  in  bands — not  passing 
a  house  in  their  route — observing  everything  taking  place 
in  |iartial  assemblies,  at  large  weddings,  and  general  gather- 
ings of  the  ]>e<)plc  at  fairs — scanning,  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  lioth  malos  and  females,  fur  the  purpose  of  robbing 
them— did  the  Gipsies,  with  their  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man character,  be<*onie  thoroughly  a<'quainte<l  with  par- 
ticnbr  incidents  concerning  many  individuals  of  the  popula- 
tion. Hence  proceed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  warlockry  and 
fortune- telling  abilities  of  the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Gipsies. 

Or,  sup|iose  an  old  Gi[»sy  female,  who  traverses  the  king- 
dom, has  a  relative  a  lady's  maid  in  a  family  of  rank,  and 
another  a  musician  in  a  band,  playing  to  the  first  classes  of 
Kiciety,  in  public  or  private  assemblies,  the  travelling  spac 
vi/e  woulu  not  l>e  without  materials  for  carrying  on  her 
trade  of  fortune-telling.  The  observant  handmaid,  and  the 
acute,  penetrating  fiddler  would,  of  course,  communicate  to 
their  wandering  reUitivo  every  incident  and  circumstance 
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that  came  under  their  notice,  which  would,  at  an  after  and 
suitable  period,  enable  the  cunning  fortune-teller  to  astonidi 
Bomc  or  the  parties  who  had  been  at  titeae  mcetinffs,  when  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  remote  in  time,  am  distant  ia 
l)lace,  from  the  spot  where  the  occurrences  happened. 

In  order  that  they  might  not  lessen  the  importance  and 
value  of  their  art,  these  Gipsies  pretended  lliey  could  tell 
no  one's  fortune  for  anything  less  than  silver,  or  articles 
of  wearing-apparel,  or  other  uiings  of  value.  Besides  tdling 
fortunes  by  palmistry,*  they  foretold  destinies  by  divination 
of  the  cup,  ttieir  method  of  doing  which  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  same  as  that  practised  among  the  ancient  AssyrianH, 
Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  perhaps,  about  the  time  of  Josepb. 
The  Gipsy  method  was,  and  I  may  say  is,  this  :  The  divin- 
ing cup,  which  is  made  of  tin,  or  pewter,  and  abont  tiuee 
inches  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  water,  and  sometimes 
with  spirits.  Into  the  cup  a  certain  quantity  of  a  melted 
substance,  resembling  tin,  was  dropped  from  a  crucible, 
which  immediately  formed  itself,  in  the  liquid,  into  curious 
figures,  resembling  frost-work,  seen  ou  windows  in  winter. 
Tne  compound  was  then  emptied  into  a  trencher,  and  from 
the  arrangements  or  constructions  of  the  figures,  the  destiny 
of  the  enquiring  individual  was  predicted.t     WhUe  per- 

*  The  Eamtschadalos,  says  Dr.  Grioye,  in  his  translation  of  a  Rusiiaii 
account  of  Kamtschatka,  pretend  to  chiromancy,  and  tell  a  man's  good  or 
bad  fortune  by  the  Unes  of  his  hand ;  but  the  rules  which  they  foUow  are 
kept  a  great  secret    Pag4  206. 

f  JnUus  Serenu8»  says  Stackhoose,  tells  us,  that  the  method  among  the 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians  was  to  fill  the  cup  with  water,  then 
throw  into  it  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  some  precious 
■tones,  whereon  were  eng^ven  certain  characters,  and,  after  that,  the  per- 
son who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  of  incantation,  and, 
so  caUing  upon  the  devil,  were  wont  to  receive  their  answer  several  ways: 
somethnes  oy  particular  sounds;  sometimes  by  the  characters  which  were 
in  the  cup  rising  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  by  their  arrangement 
forming  the  answer ;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearanoe  of  the  per- 
sons themselves,  about  whom  the  oracle  was  consulted.  Cornelias  Agrippa 
(De  Occult.  Philos.  LI,  c.  67,)  tells  us,  likewise,  that  the  manner  of  some  was 
to  pour  melted  wax  into  the  cup  wherein  was  water ;  which  wax  would 
range  itself  in  order,  and  so  form  answers,  according  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed.— Saurin*t  DUter lotion,  88,  and  Budf^per'n  //f<.  patriar.  txereii.  20. 

Fortune-telling  is  punishable  by  tlic  9th  Geo.  II,  chap.  6th.  In  Juno, 
1806,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Imizwell.  commonly  cnlled  the  Galloway 
■orceress,  was  tried  for  this  offence,  by  a  jury,  before  the  8tewart  of  Kirk- 
cndbright,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  tiie  plUory.-»J9unw^  om 
Criminal  Law,  pagg  173. 
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forming  the  ceremony,  the  Gipsies  muttered,  in  their  own 
langnogc,  certain  incantations,  totally  unintelligible  to  the 
spectator.  The  following  fact,  however,  will,  more  particu- 
larly, show  the  manner  in  which  these  Gipsy  sorceresses  im- 
\K)rM  on  the  credulous. 

A  relative  of  mine  had  several  servant-girls  who  would, 
one  day,  have  their  fortunes  told.  The  old  Gipsy  took  them, 
one  at  a  time,  into  an  apartment  of  the  house,  and  locked  the 
door  after  hen  My  relative,  feeling  a  curiosity  in  the  matr 
tor,  observed  their  operations,  and  overheard  their  conver- 
sation, tlirou^h  a  clunk  in  tlie  partition  of  the  room*  A 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  a  wine  glass,  were  produced  bv  the 
girl,  and  the  'sorceress  filled  the  glass,  nearly  full,  with  the 
spirits.  Into  the  liquor  she  drop{Xxl  part  of 'the  white  of  a 
raw  cg^,  and  taking  out  of  her  pocket  something  like  chalk, 
scrapra  part  of  it  into  tlie  mixture.  Certain  figures  now- 
appeared  in  the  glass,  and,  muttering  some  jargon,  unintelli- 
gible  to  tlie  girl,  she  held  it  up  between  her  eyes  and  the 
window.  "  There  is  your  sweetheart  now — look  at  him — 
d«>  you  not  see  him  ?"  exclaimed  the  Gipsy  to  tlie  trembling 
girl :  and,  after  telling  her  a  number  of  events  which  were 
to  befall  her,  in  her  journey  through  life,  she  held  out  the 
plasi?,  and  told  her  to  *"  cast  that  in  her  mouth" — "  Me  drink 
that  ?  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  drink  a  drap  o't.'' 
"  EVns  ye  like,  my  woman ;  I  can  tak'  it  myscl,"  quoth  the 
(^TJiJriy,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  '*  cast"  tne  whis- 
key, etrsrs  and  chalk*  down  her  throat,  in  an  instant.  Know- 
iiig  well  that  tlie  idea  of  swallowing  the  glass  in  which 
their  future  husliands  were  seen,  and  their  own  fortunes 
told,  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  would  make  the  girls  shud- 
der, the  cunning  Gipsy  gave  each  of  them,  in  succession,  the 
order  to  drink,  and,  tlie  moment  they  refused,  threw  the  con- 
tenljt  of  the  '*  divining  cup"  into  her  own  moutL  In  this 
manner  did  the  Gipsy  procure,  at  one  time,  no  less  than 
fijur  irlasdes  of  ardent  spirits,  and  sixpence  from  each  of  the 
cTPilulous  girlri. 

The  country-girls,  however,  never  could  stand  out  the 
operation.4  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  method  of  turning  a 
com- riddle,  with  scissors  attached,  in  a  solitary  out-house. 

*  It  it  not  aoUkely  that  the  "  tniMthlng  liko  chulk."  h«r«  meDtioaed.  was 
•cftkia^  but  %  Botm^p  with  which,  and  the  «ggt  and  wbiakcj,  the  Glpay 
VMid  ^ik*.  what  to  taUwl, "  agf -nogf  ."— Ed. 
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Whenever  the  Gipsy  commenced  her  work,  and,  wifli  her 
mysterious  mnttenngs,  caUed  oot :  ^  Tom  riddle — ^tam — 
shears  and  all/'  the  terrified  girls  fled  to  the  honae,  hnpree- 
sed  with  tlie  belief  that  the  deril  himself  would  appemr  to 
them,  on  the  spot. 

The  Gipsies  in  Tweed-dale  were  never  in  want  of  the  best 
of  provisions,  having  alwavs  an  abundance  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl.  At  the  stages  at  which  they  halted,  in  their  progress 
through  the  country,  it  was  observed  that  the  principal  fami- 
lies, at  one  time,  ate  as  rood  victnalSi  and  drank  as  good 
liquors,  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  A  lady  of 
respectability  informed  me  of  her  having  seen,  m  her  youth,  a 
band  dine  on  the  green-sward,  near  Doi^lass-mill,  in  Lanaric- 
shire,  when,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Gipsies  handed 
about  their  wine,  after  dinner,  as  if  they  had  oeen  as  good 
a  family  as  any  in  the  land.  Those  in  Fifeshire,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  and  killing  fat 
cattle,  for  their  winter's  provisions.  In  a  communication  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  which  I  will  again  allude,  the 
illustrious  author  of  **  Waverley''  mentions  that  his  grand- 
father was,  in  some  respects,  forced  to  accept  a  dinner  from 
a  party  of  Gipsies,  carousing  on  a  moor,  on  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der. The  feast  consisted  of  "all  the  varieties  of  game, 
poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth.*'  And,  according  to  the  same 
communication,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  stewing  game  ana  all  kinds  of  poultry  into  soup, 
which  is  considered  verv  rich  and  savoury,  and  is  now 
termed  ''  Pottage  a  la  Meg  Merrilies  de  Demcleugh ;"  a 
name  derived  from  the  singular  character  in  the  celebrated 
novel  of  Guy  Mannering. 

But  the  ancient  method  of  cooking  practised  among  the 
Scottish  Gipsies,  and  which,  in  all  prorability,  they  brought 
with  them;^  when  they  arrived  in  Europe,  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  ago,  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  new  to  the  world, 
never  having  as  yet,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  described.* 
It  is  very  curious,  and  extremelv  primitive,  and  appears  to 
be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  travelling  over  a  wild 
and  thinly-inhabited  country,  in  which  cooking  utensils  could 
not   be    procured,    or    conveniently  carri^  with    them. 

* IpnbliBbed  the  grMter  part d  the  Gipty  oMtbod  of  oodUng,  in  tha 
Fift  Herald,  of  the  18th  April,  188S. 
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My  facts  are  from  t)ic  Gipsies  themselves,  and  are  corrobo- 
rated by  people,  not  of  the  tribe,  who  hare  witnessed  some 
of  their  cooking  operations. 

The  Gipsies,  on  such  occasions,  make  use  of  neither  pot, 
pan,  spit,  nor  oven,  in  cooking  fowls.  They  twist  a 
strong  rope  of  straw,  which  they  wind  very  tightly  around 
the  fowl,  jQRt  as  it  is  killed,  with  the  whole  of  its  feathers 
on,  and  its  entrails  untouched.  It  is  then  covered  with 
hot  peat  ashes,  and  a  slow  fire  is  kept  up  around  and  about 
the  ashes,  till  the  fowl  is  suSBcieutly  done.  When  taken  out 
from  beneath  the  fire,  it  is  stripped  of  its  hull,  or  shell,  of 
lialf-burned  straw-rope  and  feathers,  and  presents  a  very 
fine  appearance.  Those  who  have  tasted  poultry,  cooked  by 
the  Gipsies,  in  this  manner,  say  that  it  is  ver^  palatable 
and  good.  In  this  invisible  way,  these  ingenious  people 
coald  cook  stolen  poultrv,  at  the  very  moment,  and  in  the 
veipr  place,  that  a  search  was  going  on  for  the  pilfered 
article. 

The  art  of  cooking  butcher-meat  among  the  Gipsies  is 
similar  to  that  of  making  ready  fowls,  except  that  linen 
and  clay  are  substituted  fur  feathers  and  straw.  The  piece 
of  fle«h  to  be  cooked  is  first  carefully  wrapped  up  in  a  cov- 
ering of  cloth  or  linen  rags,  and  covered  over  with  well 
wrought  clay,  and  cither  froqucntiv  turned  before  a  strong 
fire,  or  covered  over  with  hot  a^sfies,  till  it  is  roasted,  or 
rather  ."tewed.  The  covering  or  cnwt,  of  the  shape  of  the 
article  encloMMl,  and  hard  with  the  fire,  is  broken,  and  the 
iuf*at  £4*pQrate<l  from  its  iimer  covering  of  burned  ragst, 
whirli,  with  the  juice  of  the  moat,  are  rcduee<l  to  a  thick 
Kiuce  or  gravv.  Sonietinies  a  little  vinegar  is  |X)ured  upon 
tho  meat.  Tfie  tril>c  are  high  in  their  praise  of  flesh  cooked 
in  this  manner,  declaring  that  it  haH  a  |HirticiiIarly  fine 
flavour.  Thesn  singular  |>oopl(\  I  am  infonnod.  aK^  boiled 
ti.«.*  fl«v-h  of  slie<'p  in  tin;  A\\\a  of  the  auinials,  like  the 
.S-fittish  iiriMiers  in  their  war^t  with  the  English  nation, 
\k  hen  their  canip-kettlcit  wero  nothing  but  the  hides  of  the 
ox«M..  hU:*|iondod  from  [iolo'».  driven  into  the  ground. 

Th«-  only  nio«Ie  of  ror)king  butcluT-nu'at,  bearing  any 
rr*H'niblam*e  to  that  of  tin?  (ii|».'-ir.'t,  is  praclis<»<l  by  S4«ne  of 
the  tribi*4  of  S^ulh  America,  who  wrap  liesli  in  Iviiws,  and, 
eijvering  it  over  with  clay,  e<K)k  it  like  the  Gi|)sies.  Some 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America  roast  Jeer  of  a  small  sizo 
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in  their  skins,  among  hot  ashes.  An  indindoal  of  grast 
respectability,  who  had  tasted  Tenison  cooked  in  this  fadiiob, 
said  that  it  was  extremely  juicy,  and  finely  flavoured.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islandi^,  pigs  are  baked  on  hot  stones  ia  {Hts, 
or  in  the  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  on  hot  stones,  covered 
over  with  earth,  during  the  operation  of  cooking.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Oips^  art  of  cooking  would  be  amongst  the 
first  modca  of  making  ready  animal  food,  in  the  first  stage 
of  human  society,  in  Asia — the  cradle  of  the  human  race.* 
Substitute  linen  rags  for  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  what  me- 
thod of  cooking  can  be  more  primitive  than  that  of  our 
Scottish  Gipsies  ? 

The  Gipsy  method  of  smelting  iron,  for  sole-dout  for 
ploughs,  and  smoothing-irons,  is  also  simple,  rude,  and  pri- 
mitive.t  The  tribe  erect,  on  the  open  field,  a  small  cirae, 
built  of  stone,  turf,  and  clay,  for  a  furnace,  of  about  three  feet 
in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  plastered, 
closely  round  on  the  outside,  up  to  the  top,  with  mortar  made 
of  clay.  The  circle  is  deepened  by  part  of  the  earth  being 
scooped  out  from  the  inside.  It  is  then  filled  with  coal  or 
charred  peat ;  and  the  iron  to  be  smelted  is  placed  in  small 
pieces  upon  the  top.  Below  the  fuel  an  aperture  is  left 
open,  on  one  side,  tor  admitting  a  large  iron  ladle,  lined 
inside  with  clay.  The  materials  in  the  furnace  are  power- 
fully heated,  by  the  blasts  of  a  large  hand-bellows,  (gene- 
rally wrought  by  females,)  admitted  at  a  small  hole,  a  little 
from  the  ground.    When  the  metal  comes  to  a  state  of 

*  Ponqneville  considers  the  Oipsies  contemporary  of  the  first  societies. 
Parit,  1880. 

f  According  to  Grellmann,  working  in  iron  is  the  most  usual  occupa- 
tion of  the  Gipsies.  In' Hungary  it  is  so  common,  as  to  have  given  riso 
to  the  proverb,  '*  So  many  Gipsies,  so  many  smiths."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  in  Trant^ylvania,  Wallacbia,  and  Moldavia,  and  all  Turkey  in 
Europe ;  at  least,  Gip&ies  following  that  occupation  are  yery  numerous  in 
those  countries. 

lliis  occupation  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  them,  from  the 
most  distant  period.  Uladislaus,  Elng  of  Hungary,  in  the  year  1496,  or- 
dered :  "  That  every  officer  and  subject,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  do 
aUow  Thomas  Foliar,  leader  of  twenty-five  tents  of  wandering  Gipsies,  free 
residence  everywhere,  and  on  no  account  to  molest  either  him  or  his 
people,  because  they  prepared  musket  balls  and  other  military  stores,  for 
the  Bishop  Si^smund,  at  Fiinf-kircheu."  In  tlie  year  1666,  when  Mus- 
tapa,  Turkish  Ke&^ent  of  Bosnia,  besieged  Crupa,  the  Turks  having  ex- 
pended their  powder  and  cannon  kails,  tne  Gipsies  were  omployed  to  make 
the  Utter,  part  of  iron,  the  rest  of  stone,  caaed  with  lead. 
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fosioii,  it  finds  its  way  down  to  the  ladle,  and,  after  beinff 
skimnied  of  its  cinders,  is  poured  into  the  different  sand 
moulds  ready  to  receive  it 

Ofaserre  Um  OiptiM  at  wlMtrrer  cmploymoit  yoo  nifty,  tbert  ahmjt 
>f|i— r  w^mrkM  of  feniiit.  We  CMiiiot,  indeed,  help  wondering,  when  we 
cimridrr  the  eUll  tbcy  (KililMr  In  fngtoAng  «nd  brincing  thdr  work  to 
pwfceilon,  from  tlie  eciratj  oi  proper  took  end  nieterinlft. — OnUuuttm  en 
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CHAfTEB  TO. 

BOBDIB    OIPBIIS. 

It  Toald  be  an  nnpordcnutbla  oodadoii  Vara  I  to  onriook 
the  descendantB  of  John  F»v, '.'  Lord  and  Eari  of  litde 
Egypt,"  in  thia  hlBtory  of  the  Qipdee  in  Scotknd.  Bat  to 
enter  into  details  relative  to  manj  ci  the  ineaibeni  of  ^b 
ancient  clan,  wonld  be  merely  a  r^Mtition  of  ao^MS,  imni- 
lar  in  character  to  those  already  related  of  BOine  <^  the  oUter  . 
bands  in  Scotland. 

It  would  appear  that  the  district  in  irhich  the  Fav  tribe 
commonly  travelled,  comprehended  East  Lothian,  Berwick- 
Bhire  and  Roxburghshire ;  and  that  Northumberland  was  also 
part  of  tlicir  walk.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  Gipsies,  of  that 
Bumame,  having,  in  families,  traversed  the  midland  or  wtst- 
era  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  nearly  the  last  seventy 
years ;  and  almost  all  the  few  ancient  public  documents 
relative  to  this  clan  seern  to  imply  that  they  occapied  the 
counties  above  mentioned. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Faws  and  the  Baillies, 
the  two  principal  Qipsy  clans  in  Scotland,  had  frequently 
lived  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one  another.  These  two 
tribes  qnarrelled  in  the  reign  of  James  V,  wlien  they 
Ivoaght  their  dispute  before  the  king  in  council ;  and  from 
the  renewal  of  the  order  in  council,  in  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Uary,  it  appears  their  animosities  had  then  existed.  In  the 
year  1677,  the  Faws  and  the  Shaws,  as  already  noticed, 
advanced  into  Tweed-dale,  to  fight  the  Baillies  and  Qte 
Browns,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pennecuik,  in  his  history  of 
Tweed-dale.  At  the  present  day,  the  Baillies  consider 
themselves  quite  superior  in  rank  to  the  Faas ;  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  Faas  and  their  friends  speak  witti  great 
bitterness  and  contempt  of  the  Baillies,  calling  them  "a 
parcel  of  thieves  and  vagabonds."* 

*  Ilii*  long  ituidliig  fend  betwam  tha  BdUlM  and  the  Ftat  U  iwloriaML 
(288) 
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In  Roddiman^s  Weekly  Magazine,  of  the  4th  Angnst,  1774, 
the  following  notice  is  taken  of  this  tribe,  which  shows  the 
fear  which  persons  of  respectability  entertained  for  them : 
**  The  descendants  of  this  liord  of  Little  Egypt  continued  to 
travel  about  in  Scotland  till  the  beginning  of  this  centuir, 
mostly  about  the  southern  Border ;  and  I  am  most  credibly 
informed  that  one,  Henry  Faa,  was  received,  and  ate  at  the 
tables  of  people  in  public  office,  and  that  men  of  considerable 
fortune  paid  him  a  gratuihr,  called  blackmail,  in  order  to 
have  their  goods  protected  from  thieves/' 

One  of  the  Faas  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Scotch  families 
of  the  rank  of  baronets.  This  family  was  the  highly  respect- 
able one  of  Fall,  now  extinct,  general  merchants  in  Dunbar, 
who  were  originally  members  of  the  Gipey  family  at 
Yetholm.  So  far  back  us  about  the  year  1670,  one  of  the 
baillies  of  Dnnbar  was  of  the  surname  of  Faa,  spelled  exactly 
as  the  Gipsy  name,  as  appears  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blackadder's 
Memoirs.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1734,  Captain  James  Fall, 
of  Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
district  of  burghs.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1741,  Captain  Fall 
was  again  elected  member  for  the  same  burghs ;  out,  there 
Ifoing  a  double  return,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  ousted  him.  The 
family  of  Fall  gave  Dunbar  provosts  and  baillies,  and  ruled 
the  political  interests  of  that  burgh  for  many  years.  When 
ht^arty  over  their  cups,  they  often  mentioned  their  origin ; 
and./o  perpetuate  tne  memory  of  their  descent  from  the 
family  of  Faa,  at  Yetholm,  the  late  Mrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar, 
whose  hnsliand  was  provost  of  the  town,  had  the  whole 
family,  with  their  asses,  Ac,  &c.,  as  they  took  their  departure 
from  Yetholm,  represented,  by  herself,  in  needle-work,  or 
tapestry.*    The  particulars,  or  details,  of  this  family  group 

U  pAjiiV  *  ^'^^  ^  •  IkmWy  of  English  Gipsies  In  the  United  States,  the 
btM  c<  the  &ml] V  ssid  to  ms :  "  Yoa  mast  rt§X\y  ezoose  as  UHdsy.  It's 
the  Fsas  and  Bsf  Itles  oTer  sgsin ;  it  will  be  all  I  csn  do  to  keep  them  from 
ia^  to  UovK.*  The  noise  inside  of  the  house  was  frirhtfol  lliers  had 
I  a  "  dificult^"  between  two  (amUieB  In  consequence  orsome  gossip  aboat 
f4  the  parties  before  marriage,  which  the  fsmilies  were  sifting  to  the 

TVs  Faas  and  their  jpsHlrans.  on  rcsding  this  work.  wiU  not  orerwell 
rvlish  tha  proniaeare  gfrrn  to  the  Ikdliie  clan. — Ed. 

*  "  He  wiU  be  (ilcased  to  learn  that  there  is.  In  the  hoase  uf  Prorost  Whyta, 
«f  Kirfcaldy,  a  piece  of  needle-workp  or  tapestrr.  on  which  Is  depicted,  by 
Iha  haadsof  Mrs.  Fall,  the  prindpal  stmU  la  the  life  of  ths  fonnder  of  her 
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were  derived  from  her  husband,  who  had  the  facts  from  his 
grandfather,  one  of  the  indmdQals  represented  in  the  piece. 
A  rcs])ectable  aged  gentleman,  yet  living  in  Donbar.  Yoa 
often  seen  this  familv  piece  of  the  Falls,  and  had  its  details 
pointed  out  and  explained  to  him  bv  Mrs.  Fall  herself* 

The  mercantile  house  of  the  Falls,  at  Dunbar,  was  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  have  many  connexions  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  and  supported  so  high  a  character  that 
several  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland  sent  their  sons  to  it, 
to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  commerce.  Amongst 
others  who  were  bred  merchants  by  the  Falls,  were  Sir 
Francis  Kinloch,  and  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Anstmther.  It 
appears  that  the  Falls  were  most  honourable  men  in  all  their 
transactions  •;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  min  of  their  eminent 
firm  was  the  failure  of  some  considerable  mercantile  houses 
who  were  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

One  of  the  Misses  Fall  was  married  to  Sir  John  Ans- 
tmther, of  Elie,  baronet.  It  appears  that  this  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Pall  was  not  relished  by  the  friends  of  Sir 
John,  of  his  own  class  in  society.  The  consequence  was 
that  Lady  Anstruther  was  not  so  much  respected,  and  did 
not  receive  those  attentions  from  her  neighbours,  to  which 

family,  from  the  day  the  Oipty  chUd  came  to  IHinbM*  io  its  mother'a  creel, 
nntil  the  same  Gipsy  child  had  become,  by  its  own  honourable  exertions,  the 
head  of  the  first  mercantile  establishment  then  existing  in  Scotland."  [This 
seems  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter.  The  authority  has  been  omitted  in 
the  M3.— Ed.] 

*  **  There  are,"  says  a  corresoondent,  "several  eentlemen  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  who  haye  heara  declare,  that  the  Falls  themselves  had  often 
acknowledged  to  them  their  descent  from  the  Gipsy  Faas.  I  am  told  by 
an  old  Berwickshire  gentleman,  who  had  the  account  from  his  mother,  that 
the  Falls,  on  their  departure  from  Yetholm,  stopped  some  little  time  at  a 
country  village-hamlet  called  Hume,  in  Berwickshire,  where  they  had  some 
female  relations ;  and  after  a  few  days  ppent  there,  they  set  out  for  Dunbar, 
taking  their  female  friends  along  with  them. 

"  Latterly,  the  late  Robert  and  Charles  Fall,  who  were  cousins,  kept  sep- 
arate establishments.  Robert  possessed  the  dwelling-house  now  occupied 
by  Lord  Lauderdale ;  and  Charles  possessed  one  at  the  shore,  (now  the 
eustom-house.)  built  on  the  spot  where  some  old  houses  formerly  stood,  and 
was  called  *  Lousy  Law.*  It  was  in  these  old  cot-houses  that  the  Falls 
first  took  up  their  residence  on  coming  to  Dunbar.  It  appears  the  mother 
of  the  first  of  the  Falls  who  came  to  Dunbar  was  a  woman  of  much  spirit 
and  great  activity.  Old  William  Faa,  the  chief  of  the  Gipsies  at  Yetholm, 
when  in  Lothian,  never  failed  to  visit  the  Dunbar  family,  as  his  relations. 
The  Dunbar  Falla  were  connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Anstruthers, 
Footiea,  of  Balgonie,  Coutts,  now  bankers,  and  with  CoUector  Wh\-te,  of  the 
customs,  at  K&kaldy,  and  CoUector  MeMUe,  of  the  customa,  at  Dunbar." 
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her  nnk,  as  Sir  John's  wife,  gave  her  a  title.  The  tradition 
of  her  Gipqr  descent  was  frah  in  the  memories  of  those  in 
the  yicinity  of  her  residence ;  and  she  frequently  got  no 
other  name,  or  title,  when  spoken  of,  than  *'  Jenny  Faa.^ 
She  was,  however,  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  activity. 
Her  likeness  was  taken,  and,  I  believe,  is  still  preserved  by 
the  family  of  Anstmther.* 

At  a  contested  election,  for  a  member  of  parliament,  for 
the  bnrghs  th  the  east  of  Fife,  in  which  Sir  John  was  a  can- 
didate, his  opponents  thought  to  annoy  him,  and  his  active 
lady,  by  reference  to  the  Oipsy  origin  of  the  latter.  When- 
ever Lady  Anstnither  entered  the  burghs,  during  the  canvass, 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  old  sone  of  the  ^  Gipsy 
Laddie.''  A  female  stepped  up  to  her  ladydiip,  and  expressed 
her  sorrow  at  the  rabble  sin^ng  the  song  m  her  presence. 
^  Oh,  never  mind  them,"  re[died  Lady  Anstruther  ;  *"  they  are 
only  repeating  what  they  hear  from  their  parents."t  The 
folbwing  is  the  song  alluded  to: 


JOHNNY  FAA,  THE  GIPSY  LADDIE. 

Thk  Gipsies  ctroe  to  my  Lord  Canilis*  yett. 

And  oh  I  but  they  sang  bounie ; 
Tb^  Muig  ne  tweet,  and  sae  complete, 

Tnat  down  came  our  fair  ladle. 

8be  came  tripping  down  the  itair, 

And  all  her  maids  before  her; 
As  socm  as  they  saw  her  weel-farM  face 

They  coost  their  glamourie  owre  her. 

*  ffpealdnf  of  a  gentleman  in  his  sntobiography,  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle, 
km  1744.  MTii :  "  lie  had  the  celebrated  Jenny  Fall,  (afterwards  Lady  Ant- 
trvthrr )  a  coaoctte  and  a  beauty,  for  months  together  in  the  house  with 
h\m ;  ami  as  his  person  aad  manners  drew  the  msrked  sttention  of  the 
ladies,  he  derlred  ronsiderabis  improrement  from  the  constant  intercourse 
with  thin  youag  lady  aad  her  eoropanions,  for  she  was  Ursly  and  clerer, 
ao  km  than  beantiftd."— Et». 

f  I  bee  the  reader  to  take  particular  notice  of  this  eircnmstaace.  A 
a<<0tch  rabble  b  I  he  lowest  snd  meanest  of  sll  rabbles,  at  soch  work  as 
tJua  In  their  eyes,  it  wss  un|iardonsble  thst  Lady  Anstruther.  or  "  Jenny 
¥mm'  should  hare  been  of  <>i|MV  ori(Hn ;  but  it  would  have  horrified  them, 
I  *d  thetr  knovn  the  meaning  of  her  lady nhip  *'  bcinr  of  Gipny  origin,*  and 
that  she  doubtless  **  chattered  Gipsy."  like  others  of  her  tribe.— En. 
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■4,  f^jrt  ^».t  -i:: 


mil  M  ptwVwMtorr  vtmr-mim^imtn- 

Wm  je  go  wi'  M^  «jidwtot •"  '  =*  *  ' 

And  I  wilt  •wcu,  bj  Uu  iWK,4l«V-^pMb 

Thmt  thy  lord  dull  amx^.f9mtSt^ 


taSrthre'' 


"  Q«r  take  fhom  iM  tnr  dK  BoifaiL 
imd  bring  to  HB  »  phMVp^ 
For  I  »U  tonvil  tha  wWnwA ' 
Along  with  Aa  Gip^ilHUII. 


I  oonld  aafl  tbe  mm  with  mj  ioMa  na, 
And  frith  pleasure  oonld  dnirn  irhh  mj  daaite.'* 

Tbor  wendered  hiKh,  Uiey  mndend  tow, 

Tliej  wandered  Tate  and  early, 
Until  the;  came  to  an  old  tenabt'i  ban, 

And  b;  this  time  she  wta  weary. 

"  Laat  night  Hay  in  a  weel-made  bed, 
And  mj  noble  lord  beaide  me; 
And  now  I  nnat  lie  in  an  old  tenant's  bara, 
And  the  black  new  glowiiag  own  mo.* 

"  O  hold  your  tongae,  my  Iiiiuiy  and  my  heart, 
0  hold  yoor  tongoei  my  dearie; 
For  I  will  swear  1^  the  maoa  rad  tho  atari 
That  thy  lord  ihill  nae  mair  come  near  thee." 


They  wandered  late  and  early. 

Until  they  came  to  that  wan  w^ar, 

And  by  this  time  ehe  wa»  weaiy. 

"  AAcn  I  hare  rode  that  wan  wator, 
And  my  Lord  Caa^to  beaide  bm; 
And  now  I  mnst  aet  in  my  white  ftet,  and  « 
And  canj  the  Qipay  Inddie." 

By-and-by  eame  home  thia  noUe  tod, 

And  asking  for  Us  ladle ; 
The  one  did  ciy,  tbe  other  did  njcij, 
"  She  ii  gone  with  tba  Oipv  Iwldla." 
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•  Q«»  Mddto  M  the  blaelc*' iM  Mj^ 
**  The  browniidfli  never  to  Medte; 
And  I  will  neMier  eat  nor  drink 
TUI I  briqg  home  D17  ladle.** 

He  waaderod  hiffb,  he  waadoied  knr. 

He  wanderadUte  and  eariy. 
Until  be  caase  to  that  wan  water, 

And  there  he  f|rfed  his  ladie. 

**  O  wilt  thoa  go  home,  my  hiaaj  and  mj  hearti 

0  wilt  thoa  go  home,  mj  dwie; 
And  I  will  ckwe  thee  in  a  doee  room 

Where  ne  man  ihall  oome  near  thee:^ 

*I  win  not  go  home,  my  hinny  and  heart, 

1  win  not  come,  my  dearie ; 

If  I  have  biewa  sood  beer,!  win  diink  of  the  mme^ 
Aad  iiy  lord  ahali  nae  nmlr  come  near  me. 

**BtttIwilI  iwear  by  the  mcMm  and  the  starBi 
And  the  ton  that  fhinea  lae  dearly, 
That  I  am  aa  ftee  of  the  Olpey  gang 
Aa  the  hoor  my  mother  did  bear  me.** 

They  were  fifteen  valiant  men. 

Blade,  bot  very  bonny. 
And  they  aH  loet  their  fivea  for  one. 

The  Sari  of  Gmdlia*  ladle. 

Tradition  states  that  John  Faa,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Gipsies,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  Earl  of  Gassilis'  ab- 
sence, on  a  deputation  to  the  Assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1648,  to  ratify  the  solemn  leaffoe  and  covenant, 
rarried  off  the  lady*  The  Earl  was  considered  a  snllen  and 
ili-lempered  man,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  agreeable  compan* 
ion  to  bis  lady.* 

Before  proceeding^  rive  an  account  of  the  modem  CKp- 
sies  on  the  Scottish  Border,  1  shall  transcribe  an  interesting 
note  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  the  public,  in  ^[plain- 
inir  the  origin  of  that  singulu*  character  Meg  Merriliesy  in 
tiie  novel  Guy  Mannering.  The  illustrious  author  kindly 
offered  me  the  *"  scraps''  which  be  had  already  given  to 
Blackwciod's  Magaiine,  to  incorporate  them,  if  I  chose,  in 
ny  historr  of  the  Gipsies ;  but  I  prefer  giving  them  in  his 
own  woros. 

'*  My  father,''  says  Sir  Walter,  ""  remembered  Jean  Ooi^ 

•  8m  page  lOS.— Ea. 
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don  of  Yctliolm,  who  had  a  great  mncj  among  lier  tribe. 
She  wa.«  quite  a  Meg  Merrillea,  and  pbawwod  the  nvage 
virtue  of  tidelity  io  the  same  perfcGtion.  Haili^  been  hos- 
pitably rcccired  at  the  fariii-nouse  of  Iioohflide,  near  Ycth- 
otm,  s!ic  had  carefully  abstnined  from  committing  anv  depre- 
dations on  the  fanner's  property.  But  her  Bonf,  (nine  in 
number,)  had  not,  it  seem?,  the  same  delicacy,  and  rtole  a 
brood-sow  from  tlreir  kind  entertainer.  Jean  was  so  mnch 
mortified  at  this  ungrateful  condnct,  end  so  mnch  ashamed 
of  it,  that  phe  absented  herself  from  Lochaide  for  Beveral 
years.  At  lengtli,  in  consequence  of  some  temporary  pecn- 
niarj-  necessity,  the  good-man  of  Lochside  was  ooliged  to  go 
to  Newcastle,  to  got  some  money  to  pay  his  rent  Retnra- 
ing  through  the  mountains  of  Cheviot,  be  was  benighted, 
and  loKt  his  way.  A  light,  glimmering  through  the  window 
of  a  larjjc  waste-barn,  which  had  survired  the  farm-house  to 
which  it  had  once  )>clongcd,  guided  bim  to  a  place  of  shel- 
ter ;  and  wlicn  he  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
Jean  Gordon,  Her  very  remarkable  fif^re,  for  she  was 
nearly  six  feet  high,  and  her  equally  remarkable  features 
and  dress,  rendered  it  impossible  to  mistake  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  meet  with  such  a  character,  in  so  solitary  a 
place,  and  probably  at  no  f^reat  distance  from  her  clan,  was 
a  terrible  surprise  to  the  poor  man,  whose  rent,  (to  lose 
vhich  would  have  been  ruin  to  him.)  was  about  his  peraon. 
Jean  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  Joyful  recognition.  '£h,  sirs! 
the  winsome  gudc-man  of  Lochside  I  Light  down,  light 
down  ;  for  ye  mauna  gang  farther  the  night,  and  a  friend's 
bouse  sae  near !'  The  farmer  was  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
accept  of  the  Gipsy's  offer  of  supper  and  a  bed.  There  was 
plenty  of  meat  in  the  barn,  however  it  might  be  come  by, 
and  preparations  were  going  on  for  a  plentiful  supper,  which 
the  farmer,  to  the  great  encreose  of  his  anxiety,  observed 
■was  calculated  for  ten  or  twelve  guests  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, no  doubt,  with  bis  landlady.  Jean  left  him  in  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Siie  brought  up  the  story  of  the  stolen  sow, 
and  noticed  how  much  pain  and  vexation  it  had  given  her. 
Like  other  philowphere,  she  remarked  that  the  world  grows 
worse  daily,  and,  like  other  parents,  that  the  bairns  got  out 
of  her  guiding,  and  neglected  the  old  Gipsy  regulations 
which  commanded  them  to  respect,  in  their  depredations,  the 
property  of  their  benefactors.    The  end  of  all  this  was  an 
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enquiry  what  moocy  the  farmer  had  about  him,  and  aL  ur- 
gent request  that  he  would  make  her  his  purse-keeper,  as 
the  bairns,  as  she  called  her  soti:*,  would  be  soon  home.  The 
poor  farmer  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  told  his  story,  and 
surrendered  Iiih  gold  to  Jean's  custody.  She  made  him  put 
a  few  shillinprs  in  his  i)ocket ;  observing  it  would  excite  sus- 
jiicion  should  he  be  fouud  travelling  altogether  penniless. 
This  arrangement  being  made,  the  farmer  lay  down  on  a 
Kirt  of  ftkah^lown,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  upon  some  straw ; 
hut,  as  is  easily  to  be  believed,  slept  not.  About  midnight 
tlie  gang  returned  with  various  articles  of  plunder,  and 
talk^  over  their  exploits,  in  language  which  made  the  far- 
mer tremble.  They  were  not  long  in  discovering  their 
frnest,  and  demanded  of  Jean  whom  she  had  got  there. 
*  E*en  the  winsome  gude-man  of  Lochside,  poor  boy,'  replied 
Jean  ;  '  he's  been  at  Newcastle,  seeking  siller  to  pay  his  rent, 
honest  man,  but  deil-be-licket  he's  been  able  to  gather  in  ; 
mod  sae  he's  gaun  e'en  hame  wi'  a  toom  purse  and  a  pair 
heart.'  *  That  mav  l)0,  Jean,'  replied  one  of  the  banditti, 
bat  wc  maun  ripe  his  |N>uchos  a  bit,  and  see  if  it  be  true  or 
ua'  Jean  set  up  her  throat  in  exclamation  against  this 
brr-ach  of  hospitality,  but  without  producing  any  change  of 
iheir  determination.  The  farmer  soon  heard  their  stifled 
whi?|ien«  and  light  Pteps  by  his  bed-side,  and  understood 
tliev  were  rummaginpr  his  clothes.  When  thov  found  the 
money  which  the  prudence  of  Jean  Gordon  liad  made  him 
retain,  they  held  a  consultation  if  they  should  take  it  or  not ; 
but  tlie  smallncss  of  tlie  lKM}tv.  and  the  vehemence  of  Jean's 
remonstrances,  detemiined  thorn  on  the  negative.  They 
carouiiefl,  and  went  to  rest.  So  soon  as  day  dawned,  Jean 
roa«ed  her  gue^t,  produccil  his  horse,  which  she  had  accom- 
moflated  liehind  the  hnllnn,  and  guide<l  him  for  some  miles, 
till  he  was  on  the  high*ro;i<l  to  Lochside.  She  then  restored 
hii  whole  property,  nor  could  his  earnest  entreaties  prevail 
on  her  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  guinea. 

"  1  have  heard  the  old  i)0ople  at  Jedburgh  say  that  all 
Jean*s  mns  were  condemnea  to  die  there  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  said  the  jury  were  (H]ually  divided,  but  that  a  friend  of 
justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion,  waked 
»uddcnly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  condemnation,  in  the  em- 
pliatic  words  :  *  IIan<r  tiiem  a*/  Joan  wa*<  present,  and 
uoly  said,  *The  Lord  help  the  innocent  in  a  day  like  tUU.' 
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Her  own  death  iras  accompanied  irith  drcnmstaiicv  of 
brutal  outrage,  of  wliicli  poor  Jean  was,  in  ntatn-  reroeeta, 
wholly  undeserving.  Jean  had,  among  other  dements,  m 
merits,  as  you  maj  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  bang  a  itannch 
Jacobite.  She  chanced  to  be  at  Carlifde,  upon  a  fair  or 
market  day,  soon  after  the  year  1746,  where  Bhe  gave  rent 
to  licr  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of  tno  rabble 
in  that  city.  Being  zealooB  in  their  loyalty  when  there 
was  no  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  tameness  with  which 
they  iiad  surrendered  to  the  Highlanders,  in  1745,  they  in- 
flicted upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  do  slighter  penalty  than  that 
of  ducking  lier  to  death  in  the  Edm.  It  waa  an  operatioa 
of  some  time,  for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and,  Btrnggling 
with  her  murderers,  often  got  her  head  abore  water ;  and, 
wliile  slic  had  roice  left,  continued  to  exclaim,  at  such  inter- 
vals, '  Cliarlio  yctl  Cliarlie  jet  1' 

"  When  a  child,  and  among  the  scones  which  she  fre- 
quented, I  have  often  heard  these  stories,  and  cried  piteously 
(or  poor  Jean  Gordon, 

"Before  quitting  t!ie  Border  Gipsies,  I  may  mention  that 
my  grandfatlier,  riding  over  Charter-house  moor,  then  a  very 
cxtCQi^ivc  common,  fell  suddenly  among  a  large  band  of 
tliem,  wlio  were  carousing  in  a  hollow  of  tlie  moor,  sur- 
rounded by  buslios.  Tlicy  instantly  seized  on  his  horse's 
bridle,  with  many  shouta  of  welcome,  exclaimitig,  (for  he 
was  well  known  to  most  of  them,)  that  they  had  often  dined 
at  his  expense,  and  he  must  now  stay,  and  share  their  good- 
cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for,  like  the  good 
man  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  person  tlian 
he  cared  to  venture  with  into  such  society.  However,  be- 
ing a  bold,  lively  man,  he  entered  into  the  humour  of  the 
thing,  and  sate  down  to  the  feast,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
different  varieties  of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  that 
could  be  collected  by  a  wide  and  indi^riminate  system  of 
plunder.  The  feast  was  a  very  merry  one,  but  my  relative 
got  a  hint,  from  some  of  the  elder  Gipsies,  to  retire  just 
when  '  The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  fnrions ;'  and, 
mounting  his  horse,  accordingly,  he  took  French  leave 
of  his  entertainers,  but  without  oxpenencing  the  least 
breach  of  hospitality.  I  believe  Jean  Gordon  was  at  this 
festival. 

"The  principal  settlements  of  the  Gipeies,  in  my  time, 
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have  been  the  two  villages  of  Easter  and  Wester  Qordon, 
and  what  is  called  Kirk-Yethohn, 

Malditf  good  the  prorwb  odd, 
Kotf  &9  church  and  fiur  from  God.* 

In  Kiving  an  account  of  the  modern  Gipsies  on  the  Scot* 
ti^  Border,  I  shall  transcribe,  at  full  length,  the  faithful 
and  interesting  report  of  Baillie  Smith,  of  Kelso,  which  was 
INiblishcd  in  Hoyland's  *'  Historical  Survey  of  the  Gipsies." 

"*  A  considerable  time,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  having  elaf^ed 
fiincc  I  had  an  opportunity  or  occasion  to  attend  to  the 
situation  of  the  colony  ot  Gipsies  in  our  neighbourhood,  I 
was  obliged  to  delay  my  answer  to  your  enquiries,  until  I 
coald  obtain  more  information  respecting  their  present 
numbers. 

^  The  great  bar  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  improving 
their  situation,  will  be  the  impossibility  to  convince  them 
that  there  either  is,  or  can  be,  a  mode  of  life  preferable,  or 
even  equal,  to  their  own. 

^  A  strong  spirit  of  independence,  or  what  they  would 
distinguie»h  by  tuc  name  of  liberty,  runs  through  the  whole 
tribe.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  licentious  liberty,  but  entirely 
to  their  taste.  Some  kind  of  honour  peculiar  to  themselves 
seems  to  prevail  in  their  community.  They  reckon  it  a  dis- 
grace to  .steal  near  their  homes,  or  even  at  a  distance,  if  de- 
tected. I  must  always  except  that  petty  theft  of  feeding 
their  skdiies  and  a^ses,  on  the  farmer's  grass  and  com,  which 
thev  will  do,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

-  When  avowedly  trusted,  even  in  money  matters,  they 
never  deceived  me,  nor  forfeited  their  promise.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  wlien  checked  in  their  licentious  appro- 
priations, ice,  they  are  very  much  addicted  both  to  threaten 
and  to  execute  revenge. 

"  Having  so  far  premised  with  respect  to  their  general 
conduct  and  character,  I  shall  proceed  to  answer,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  the  four  Queries  subjoined  to  the  circular  which 
vou  hcut  me ;  and  tiicn  i^ubjoin,  in  notes,  some  instances  of 
iheir  conduct  in  fiarticulur  cases,  which  may  perhaps  eluci- 
dute  their  general  disposition  and  cliii meter. 

"  Query  Int.  What  iiuinlxT  of  Gi|>sics  in  the  county? 

^'AnMwtr.  1  know  of  none  except  the  colony  of  Yetholm, 
and  one  family  who  btely  removeu  from  that  place  to  Kelso. 
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Yctholm  consists  of  two  towns,  or  large  villageSi  calledf 
Town-Yetliolru  and  Kirk-Yetholm.  The  first  is  in  the  eetaUe 
of  Mr.  Waucliopc,  of  Niddry ;  the  latter  in  that  of  tfie 
Marquis  of  Tweed-dale.  The  number  of  the  Gipey  00I0D7 
at  present  in  Kirk-Yetholm  amounts  to,  at  least,  109  men, 
women  and  children ;  and  perhaps  two  or  three  ma;  have 
escaped  notice.  They  marry  early  in  life ;  in  general  have 
many  children  ;  and  their  number  seems  to  be  encreasing. 

*'  Query  2d.  In  what  do  the  men  and  women  mostly  employ 
themselves  ?  , 

"^Answer.  I  have  known  the  colony  between  forty  and 
fifty  years.  At  my  first  remembrance  of  them,  they  were 
called  the  Tinklers  (Tinkers)  of  Yetholm,  from  the  males 
being  chiefly  then  employed  in  mending  pots  and  other  calin- 
ary  utensils,  especially  in  their  peregrinations  through  the 
hilly  and  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country.  Sometimes 
thev  were  called  Jaomera,  from  their  occupation  in  making 
ana  selling  horn-spoons,  called  cutties.  Now,  their  common 
appellation  is  that  of  Muggers^  or,  what  pleases  them  better, 
Potters.  They  purchase,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  cast  or  faulty 
articles  from  the  difierent  manufacturers  of  earthenware,  which 
they  carry  for  sale  all  over  the  country ;  consisting  of  groups 
of  six,  ten,  and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  provided  with  a  horse  and  cart, 
to  transport  the  pottery,  besides  shelties  and  asses,  to  carry 
the  youngest  of  the  children,  and  such  baggage  as  they  find 
necessary.  A  few  of  the  colony  also  employ  themselves, 
occasionally,  in  making  besoms,  foot-basses,  &c.,  from  heath, 
broom,  and  bent,  and  sell  them  at  Kelso  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  After  all,  their  employment  can  be  considered 
little  better  than  an  apology  for  idleness  and  vagrancy.  I 
do  not  see  tliat  the  women  are  otherwise  employed  than 
attending  the  young  children,  and  assisting  to  sell  the  pot- 
tery when  carried  through  the  country. 

"They  are,  in  general,  great  adepts  in  hunting,  shoot- 
ing and  fishing ;  in  which  last  they  use  the  net  and  spear, 
as  well  as  the  rod ;  and  often  supply  themselves  with 
a  hearty  meal  by  their  dexterity.  Tliey  have  no  notion  of 
being  limited  in  their  field  sports,  either  in  time,  place,  or 
mode  of  destruction.  In  the  country,  they  sleep  in  barns 
and  byres,  or  other  out-houses ;  and  when  they  cannot  find 
that  accommodation,  they  take  the  canvas  covering  from  the 
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pottery  curt  and  sqoat  below  it,  like  a  oovej  of  partridges 
ttthesDow. 

"  Qmrp  8ci.  HaTO  they  any  settled  abode  in  winter,  and 
wneveT 

'^AsiMWtr.  TMr  residence,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
fknily,  who,  some  Tears  ago,*  came  to  Kelso,  is  at  Kirk- 
Tetholm,  and  chiefly  confined  to  one  row  of  houses,  or 
street,  of  tliat  town,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ThJSer 
Mow.  Most  of  tfiem  hare  leases  of  their  possessions, 
granted  for  a  term  of  nineteen  times  nineteeD  years,  for  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum  yearly,  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
quit-rent  There  is  no  tradition  in  the  neighbonrbood  con- 
cendng  the  time  when  the  Gipsies  first  took  no  flieir  resi- 
dnce  at  that  place,  nor  whence  they  came.  Most  of  their 
leasea,  I  believe,  were  granted  hj  the  family  of  the  Bonnets, 
of  OmUt,  the  last  of  whom  was  Sir  Da^d  Bennet,  who  died 
aboot  sixty  y^ars  mo.  The  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  DirltcMit 
then  succeMed  to  the  estate,  comprehending  the  baronies 
of  £irk-Yetholm  and  Orubit  He  died  about  the  year 
1788 ;  and  lonff  after,  the  property^  was  acquired  by  the  late 
Lord  Tweed-diue's  trustees.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet,  he  was  less  frequently  at  his 
estate  in  Roxburghshire  than  formeriy.  He  was  a  great 
fiiTOorile  of  the  Oijpsies,  and  was  in  use  to  call  them  his 
body-guards,  and  often  gave  them  money,  Jcc 

*  On  the  other  liand,  Iwth  the  late  and  present  Mr.  Wauch- 
ope  were  of  opinion  that  the  example  of  these  people  had 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  morals  and  inaustry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  as  little 
of  their  reformation,  considered  it  as  a  duty  to  the  publio 
to  prevent  the  evil  encreasing ;  and  never  would  consent  to 
any  of  the  colony  taking  up  their  residence  in  TVtm-Yetholm. 

**  They  mostly  remain  at  home  during  winter,  but  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  tolerably  mild,  in  spring,  most  of 
tliem,  men,  women  and  children,  set  out  on  their  peregrina- 
tions over  the  country ;  and  live  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  until 
driven  into  their  habitations  by  the  approach  of  winter. 

**  Seeming  to  pride  themselves  as  a  separate  tribe,  they 
very  seldom  intermarry  out  of  the  colony ;  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, when  that  happens,  the  Gipsy,  whether  male  or 
feonJe,  by  influence  and  example,  always  induces  the  stranger 
hasband,  or  wife,  to  adopt  ttio  manners  of  the  colony ;  so 
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that  no  improTemwit  is  erer  obtainad  in  Aatvi^.'; 
pn^ny  of  such  alliancefi  have  almoBt  udvanaQf  tta  tL_.  _. 
ootnidcxioD,  and  flHO  blaok  tjm,  of  tb*  QiOT  piWt.  vKKfter 


father  or  mother.    So  gtronffly  remariuUe  is  tta  fllpytlwt 

"lA  to  titUiufiBri 
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enable  him  tokoow  tbem  wlwwar  be  ttaets  nenii*'  SoMe 


onffly  remariuble  is  tw 
of  conotGnanoe,  that  vna  a  weeripllai of  thtth  toaaMbger,' 
who  has  had  no  opportaoitr-of  ranMrl;  naf nf  "^ —  ~^ 


individualB,  bnt  very  rarrij,  aepanto  (torn  tin  colonf  alto- 
gether ;  and  when  they  do  so,  early  in  hfo,  and  go  to  ft  dito- 
tance,  such  as  London,  or  even  BainlMngfc,  tbefr  iiai|aaial 
ances  in  the  country  get  &ToantUe  MtoaBto«f  tliea.  A 
few  betake  tbesudTfle  to  regnkr  and  eoBtHa3Kttia)iojmmta 
at  home,  bat  soon  tire,  and  retam  to  their  old  irwf  of  lUL 

"  When  any  of  them,  eapeeiaUya  leadeTriir  mmi  of  iaAh 
ence,  dies,  they  hare  foU  meeting  i>°t  o^oflha  ooloay, 
bat  of  the  Gipries  fi:om  a  distanoe ;  and  maa  mnrtingi,  or 
late-waies,  are  by  do  means  conducted  with  aobrie^  or 
decency. 

"  Query  ith.  Are  anyoftheii-childrea  tangfattoread,and 
what  portion  of  them?  With  anyanecdptee  respecting 
tlieir  customs  and  conduct. 

"  Answer.  Education  being  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
the  Gipsies,  in  gcncial,  give  their  male  diildren  as  good  a 
one  OS  is  bestowed  on  tboee  of  the  labouring  peopw,  and 
farm  servants,  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  such  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic  They  all  apply 
to  the  cleigyman  of  the  parish  for  baptism  to  their  children  ; 
and  a  strong,  auperstitious  notion  universally  prevails  with 
them,  that  it  is  onlucky  to  have  an  unchriKtened  child  in  the 
hoDse.  Only  a  ver}-  few  ever  attend  divine  service,  and 
tboee  as  seldom  as  they  can,  just  to  prevent  being  refosed  as 
tfoneon  at  their  children's  baptism. 

"  Thfnr  are,  in  genoal,  active  and  lively,  particularly  when 
engaged  in  field  sporty  or  in  such  temporary  pursuits  as  are 
agreeable  to  th^r  habits  and  dispositions ;  nut  are  dcstitoto 
of  the  perseverance  necessary  for  a  settled  occupation,  or 
even  for  finishing  what  a  moderate  degree  of  continued 
labour  would  enable  them  to  accomplish  in  a  few  wedcs. 

"  I  remember  that,  about  45  years  ago,  being  then  appren- 
ticed to  a  writer,  who  was  in  use  to  receive  the  rents  and 
the  small  duties  of  Kirk-Yctfaolm,  lie  sent  me  there  with  a 
liat  of  names,  and  a  statement  of  what  was  due,  reconunend- 
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inff  me  to  applj  to  the  landlord  of  the  public-house,  in  the 
TiSage,  for  any  iuformation  or  assistance  which  I  might 

**  After  waiting  a  long  time,  and  receiving  payment  from 
most  of  the  feuers,  or  rentalers,  I  observed  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  persons  of  the  names  of  Faa,  Young,  Bly  the,  Fluckie, 
£c.,  who  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  for  small  sums,  had 
come  to  meet  me,  according  to  the  notice  given  by  the  baron- 
officer,  and  proposed  sending  to  inform  them  that  they  were 
detaining  me,  and  to  request  their  immediate  attendance. 

"  The  landlordywith  a  grave  face,  enquired  whether  mv 
master  had  desired  me  to  ask  money  from  those  men.  1 
said,  not  particularly  ;  but  thev  stood  on  the  list.  ^  So  I 
see,'  said  the  landlord ;  '  but  had  your  master  been  here  him- 
adf,  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  monev  from  them,  either  as  rent 
or  feu  duty.  He  knows  that  it  Is  as  good  as  if  it  were  in 
his  pocket.  They  will  pay  when  their  own  time  comes,  but 
do  not  like  to  pay  at  a  set  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  barony, 
and  still  less  to  be  craved.' 

**  I  accordingly  returned  without  their  money,  and  reported 
progress.  I  found  that  the  landlord  was  right :  my  master 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  to  them, 
after  the  previous  notice  from  the  baron-officer ;  it  was 
enough  if  1  had  received  the  money,  if  offered.  Their  rent 
and  feu  duty  was  brought  to  the  office  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  tliose  persons  all  belonged  to  the 
tribe. 

"  Another  instance  of  their  licentious,  independent  spirit 
occurs  to  roe.  The  family  of  Niddry  always  gave  a  decent 
annual  remuneration  to  a  baron-baillie,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  good  order  within  the  barony  of  Town-i etholm. 
The  person  whom  I  remember  first  in  possession  of  that 
office  was  an  old  man,  called  Doctor  Walker,  from  his  being 
abo  the  village  surgeon  ;  and  from  him  I  had  the  following 
anecdote: 

"*  Between  Yetholm  and  the  Border  farms,  in  Northum- 
liorland,  there  were  formerly,  as  in  most  Border  situations, 
home  uncultivated  lands,  called  the  Plea-land^,  or  Debata- 
ble-lands, the  pasturage  of  wliicli  was  generally  eaten  up 
bv  the  somen  and  vagabonds,  on  both  sides  of  the  marches. 
lianv  Tears  ago,  Lord  Tankerville  and  some  others  of  the 
Eaguaa  Bordnen  made  their  request  to  Sir  David  Bennet, 
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and  tbe  late  Mr.  Wauchope,  of  Niddrj,  that  thej  would  ac- 
company them  at  a  riding  of  the  Flea-kndB,  who  readily 
complied  with  their  rcqnest.  Tliey  were  induced  to  HoBf  as 
they  understood  that  the  Oipsiea  had  taken  offimce,  on  tho 
supposition  that  they  might  be  circamscribed  in  the  pastar- 
age  for  their  shelties  and  asses,  which  they  had  hdd  a  long 
time,  partly  by  stealth,  and  pardy  by  yiolence, 

'*  Both  threats  and  entreaties  were  emfdoyed  to  keep  thrai 
away  ;  and,  at  last,  Sir  David  obtained  a  promise  from  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  gan^,  that  none  of  them  shoald  show 
their  faces  on  the  occasion.  They,  however^  got  upon  the 
hills,  at  a  little  distance,  whence  they  ooold  see  everything 
that  passed.  At  first  they  were  Tory  qniet  Bnt  when 
they  saw  the  English  court-book  spread  ont,  on  a  coshion, 
before  the  clerk,  and  apparently  him  taking  in  a  line  of 
direction,  interfering  with  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
privileged  ground,  it  was  with  great  difBculty  that  the  most 
moderate  of  tliem  could  restrain  the  rest  from  running  down 
and  taking  vengeance,  even  in  sight  of  their  own  lord  of  the 
manor. 

'*  They  only  abstained  for  a  short  time  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Sir  David  and  the  other  gentlemen  taken  leave  of  each 
other,  in  the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner,  as  Border 
chiefs  were  wont  to  do,  since  Border  feuds  ceased,  and  had 
departed  to  a  sufficient  distance,  than  the  clan,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pitchforks,  and  such  other  hostile  weapons  as 
they  could  find,  rushed  down  in  a  body,  and  before  the  chiefs 
on  either  side  had  reached  their  home,  there  was  neither 
English  tenant,  horse,  cow  nor  sheep  left  upon  the  premises. 

'*  Meeting  at  Kelso,  with  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  wliose  dis- 
criminating habits  and  just  observations  I  had  occasion  to 
know,  from  his  youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  one  of 
my  Yetholm  friends  in  the  horse-market,  I  said  to  Mr.  Scott, 
'  Try  to  get  before  that  man  with  the  long  drab  coat,  look 
at  him  on  your  return,  and  tell  me  whether  you  ever  saw 
him,  and  what  you  think  of  him.'  He  was  as  good  as  to  in- 
dulge me ;  and,  rejoining  me,  he  said,  without  hesitation  : 
'  I  never  saw  the  man  that  I  know  of ;  but  he  is  one  of  tlie 
Gipsies  of  Yetholm,  that  you  told  me  of,  several  years  ago.' 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  perfectly  correct. 

"  When  first  I  knew  anything  about  the  colony,  old  Will 
Faa  was  king,  or  leader ;  ara  had  held  the  sovereignty 
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for  many  jrcarp.  The  descendants  of  Faa  now  take  the 
name  of  Fall,  from  the  Messrs.  Fall,  of  Danbar,  who,  they 
pride  themselves  in  saying,  are  of  the  same  stock  and  line- 
age. When  old  Will  Faa  was  upwards  of  e\f(l\tj  years  of 
a^,  he  called  on  me,  at  Kelso,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
tellinp:  me  that  he  wan  going  to  see  the  laird,  the  late  Mr. 
Nisbet,  of  Dirlton,  as  he  understood  that  he  was  very  unwell ; 
and  ho  himself  being  now  old,  and  not  so  stout  as  he  had 
been,  he  wis^hed  to  see  him  once  more  before  he  died.  He 
eel  out  by  the  nearest  road,  which  was  by  no  means  his  com- 
mon practice.  Next  market-day,  some  of  the  farmers  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  seen  Will 
Faa,  upon  the  bridge,  (the  south  bridge  was  not  then  built ;) 
that  lie  was  toeing  about  his  old  brown  hat,  and  huzzaing, 
with  great  vociferation,  that  he  had  seen  the  laird  before  he 
died.  Indeed,  Will  himself  had  no  time  to  lose ;  for,  having 
Kt  hilt  face  homewards,  by  the  way  of  the  sea-coast,  to  vary 
his  route,  as  is  the  general  custom  of  the  gang,  he  only  got 
tiie  length  of  Coldingham,  when  ho  was  taken  ill  and  died. 

**  Hid  death  being  notified  to  his  friends  at  Yctholm,  they 
and  their  acquaintances  at  Berwick,  Spittal,  Homcliff,  &c., 
met  to  fiay  the  la.st  honours  to  tlicir  ola  leader.  His  oli^e- 
quies  were  continued  three  successive  days  and  nights,  and 
afterwards  repeated  at  Yetholm,  whither  he  was  brought  I 
cannot  sav  that  the  funeral  rites  were  celebrated  with  de- 
cency  and  sobriety,  for  that  was  by  no  means  the  case.  This 
happened  in  the  year  1783,  or  1784,  and  tlie  late  Mr.  Nis- 
bet did  not  long  survive."* 

In  addition  to  the  above  graphic  report  of  Baillie  Smith, 
I  will  now  give  a  few  details  from  a  MS.,  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Blackwood,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
tl»c  Gipsie:}.  This  MS.  liears  the  initials  of  A.  W.,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  of  the  Border  Grip- 

iilCs. 

*  When  Mr.  Iloj-Uod  connienccd  makinji^  enqoiriet  into  th«  oooditlon  of 
iLo  (lipviM,  he  •darcM4H]  virculAr*  to  the  nlieritf*,  for  information.  No  leM 
than  lliirtcrn  Switch  iheriflii  rv|M>rtc4K  "  No  (f  ipsiet  within  the  county.* 
A  r«|*ori  of  thia  liiod  wm  nearly  m  f^ood  nii  would  be  thnt  of  a  coclcney.  na 
to  their  bcin^  no /ujrta  in  Uie  country ;  becauae,  while  riding  throogh  it.  on 
tiM  et^^.  hfl  did  not  net  any  !  Baillie  Sntith'a  re|iurt,  although  graphlo,  ia 
■■paracinL  He  autea  that  the  (iiiiai**  **  marr}'  early  in  life,  and  in  general 
h*v«  ^Mj  children ;"  yet  '*  that  their  number  Bttuu  U>  be  encrenaiog.'*— En. 
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"  I  am  a  native  of  Yetholm  parish,  and  a  reaidenter  in  it» 
with  a  little  exception,  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  I  well 
remember  Kirk  -  Yetholm,  when  the  Faas  and  YouDgs 
alone  had  a  footing  in  it*  The  Taits  came  next,  and  lat- 
terly, at  varioQS  periods,  the  Douglasses,  Blyths,  Montgoni- 
erys,  &c.  Old  William  Faa,  (with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  saw  him  married  to  his  third  wife,t)  con- 
stantly claimed  kindred  with  the  Falls  of  Dunbar  ;  and  per- 
sisted, to  the  last,  that  he  himself  was  the  male  descendant, 
in  a  direct  line,  from  the  Earl  of  Little  Egypt.  For  many 
years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Nisbet  of  Dirlton,  (the  then  laird 
of  Kirk- Yetholm,)  gave  him  the  charvo  of  his  house,  at 
Marlfield,  and  all  its  furniture,  although  he  resided  six  miles 
distant  from  it  The  key  of  the  principal  door  was  regu- 
larly delivered  to  him,  at  the  laird  s  departure.  I  remember 
a  sale  of  wood  at  Clierry-trees,  belonging  to  the  late  Sheriff 
Murray.  William  Faa  was  a  purchaser  at  the  roup,  and 
the  sheriff  proclaimed  aloud  to  the  clerk,  that  he  would  be 
Mr.  Faa's  cautioner.  All  the  Tiuklcrs  in  the  village,  and 
even  strangers  resorting  thither,  considered  William  Faa 
as  the  head  and  leader  of  the  whole.    His  corpse  was  es- 

*  The  tribe  of  Younj;  hnve  preserved  the  following  tradition  respecting 
their  first  settlement  in  Yetholm :  At  a  siege  of  the  city  of  Namur,  (date 
unknown,)  the  laird  of  Kirk-Yetholm,  of  the  ancient  family  of  fiennets,  of 
Grobit  and  Marlfield,  in  attempting  to  mount  a  breach,  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  was  struck  to  tlie  ground,  and  all  his  followers  killed,  or  put  to 
flight,  except  a  Gipsy,  the  ancestor  o^f  the  Youngs,  who  resolutely  defended 
Ilia  miaster  till  he  recovered  his  feet,  and  then,  springing  past  him  upon  the 
rampart,  seized  a  flag  which  he  put  into  his  leader's  hand.  Tlie  besieged 
ware  struck  with  panic — ^the  assailants  rushed  again  to  the  breach^-Xa- 
mur  was  taken,  and  Captain  Bcnnct  had  the  glory  of  the  capture.  On  re- 
toming  to  Scotland,  the  laird,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  faithful  follower,  set- 
tled him  and  his  family,  (who  had  formerly  been  trayelling  tinkers  and 
heoklo-makers,)  in  Kirk- Yethohn ;  and  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  Faaa,. 
a  fen  of  their  cottages,  for  the  space  of  nineteen  times  nineteen  years ; 
which  they  still  holcTfrom  the  Marquis  of  Tweed-dale,  the  present  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate. — Blackwood^  Magazine. — Ed. 

f  On  solemn  occasions.  Will  Faa  assumed,  in  his  way,  all  the  stately 
deportment  of  sovereignty.  lie  had  twenty -four  children,  and  at  each  of 
their  chiisteidngs  he  appeared,  dressed  in  his  original  wedding-robes.  Tlii'se 
christenings  were  celebrated  with  no  small  ]>arade.  Twelve  young  hand- 
maidens were  always  present,  as  part  of  the  family  retinue,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waiting  on  the  numerous  guests,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony, or  partake  of  the  subsequent  festivities.  Besides  Will's  Gipsy 
aatodatee,  seyeral  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  lairds,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse,  (among  others,  the  Hurrays,  of  Cher- 
I7-Creei^)nied  |o  #ttend  thesn  christenings. — BlaekwoocTi  Magami. — £d. 
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cortod  belwizt  Cddstreui  and  Yetholm  by  above  three 
tndredMMiL 

^  He  was  Biieoeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William,  one  of  the 
dvferesl  Mlows  vpon  the  Border.  For  agility  of  person, 
and  dexteritj  in  erery  athletic  exercise,  ho  bad  rarely  met 
with  a  oonpatitor.  He  had  a  younger  brother  impressed, 
when  afaBoat  a  bojr.  He  deserted  from  his  shif),  in  India ; 
esHsted  aa  a  soldier,  and,  I7  dint  of  merit,  acquired  a  oom- 
■iasioa  in  are^pdar  regiment  of  foot,  and  died  a  lieutenant, 
witliin  these  thirtv  years,  at  London.  He  was  an  officer  un- 
der Goferuor  Wa^l,  at  Goree,  when  he  committed  the  crime 
for  which  he  saiTered,  twenty  years  after,  in  England. 

**  It  was  the  present  William  Ffta  that  the  '  Earl  of 
Hail'  ooDiended  with ;  not  for  sovereignty,  but  to  revenge 
aadent  animositv.*  His  lordship  lives  at  New  CoH- 
m,  and  was  the  only  person  in  Berwickshire  that  durst  ra- 
Iter,  in  siiq^le  combat,  the  renowned  Bully-More.  Young 
Ibnght  three  successive  battles  with  Faa,  and  one  desper- 
ate engagement  with  More,  midway  between  Dunse  and 
CoUatrean ;  and  was  defeated  in  all  of  them.  He  is  a 
younger  son  of  William  Young,  of  Yetholm,  the  cotempo- 
rary  chieftain  <^  old  William  Faa.  It  was  still  a  younger 
brother  that  migrated  to  Kelso,  where  he  supported  a  good 
character  till  he  died.  Charles  Young,  the  eldest  brother,  is 
still  aK  ve,  and  chief  of  the  name.  The  following  anecdote  of 
him  will  serve  to  establish  his  activity.  ' 

**  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thirkstane,  the  only  residing  heritor  in 
Yethohn  parish,  missed  a  valuable  mare,  upon  a  Sunday 
morning.  After  many  fruitless  enquiries,  at  the  adjacent 
kirks  and  neighbourhood,  he  dispatched  a  servant  for 
Charles,  in  the  evening.  He  privately  communicated  to  him 
his  loss,  and  added,  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  he  could 
be  the  means  of  recovering  the  mare,  bharles  boldly  an- 
Bwen^, '  If  she  was  betwixt  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth,  she 
should  be  restored.'  On  the  Thursday  after,  at  sunrise,  the 
mare  was  found  standing  at  the  stable  door,  much  jaded,  and 
very  warm. 

**  When  the  Kirk-Yetholm  families  diflfered  among  them- 

•  TUak  laeoBtndleticm  to  tlMAMertioo,  in  BUckwood't  M«g>iin»,  thftt, 
M  th«  dMtli  oCldi  fiohcr,  a  tort  oCdfU  war  brok*  out  uBonn^  Um  Yftholm 
Ofpriss;  tad  tWi  lbs  worptr  of  tho  regal  olBoa  waa  diapoaaaaaad,  aftar  a 
UtiK  by  tha  aabjcoU  wIm  adlMrad  to  tha  UgHlmata  liair.— Sb. 
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eekc?.  (and  terrible  oooflictB  at  tines  thqr  bnUtliis  seme 
Mr.  Walker  was  often  chosen  sole  arbitrator,  to  dndde  their 
differences.  He  has  often  been  kicked  np  in  their  hooKs 
for  twent v-fonr  hours  together,  bot  carefnUy  eonoealed  their 
ficcret*.* ' 

"*  Tiie  Yetholm Tinklers  keepnp  an inteicourae  with  their 
friends  at  HomcliC  Spittal,  Kothbofj,  Hexam,  and  Har- 
bottle.  Ther  go  frequently  to  Newcastle,  and  eren  to  Staf- 
ford:*hire.  for  earthenware,  and  the  whole  fiunily  embark  in 
every  expedition. 

*"  i  was  at  school  with  most  of  the  present  fceneration  of 
Tinklers.  I  mean  the  males ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  I  never 
heard  of  a  female  Gipey  being  educated  at  alL 

*"  None  of  this  colony  have  oeen  either  inroeadied  or  tried 
for  a  crime  for  fifky  years  past.  Two  Tinuers  have  been 
executed  at  Jedbiir^,  in  my  remembrance,  named  Keith  and 
Clark,  for  murder  and  horse-stealing.  They  were  strangers, 
from  a  disitance." 

When  I  visited  Yetholm,  I  fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who 
resided  at  that  time  in  Town- Yetholm.  I  clmnced  to  men- 
tion to  him  that  I  was  sure  all  the  Gipsies  bad  a  method  of 
their  own  in  handling  the  cudgel,  but  he  would  not  believe 
it  At  my  request,  he  took  me  into  some  of  their  houses, 
and,  observing  an  old,  rusty  sword  lying  upon  tiie  joists  of 
an  apartment  in  which  we  were  sitting,  1  took  it  down,  and, 
under  pretence  of  handling  it,  in  their  fashion,  gave  some  of 
the  guards  of  the  Hungarian  sword-exercise.  An  old  Oipsy, 
of  the  name  of  BIyth,  shook  his  head,  and  observed :  ''  Ay, 

*  There  would  appear  to  be  something  remarkable  in  the  position  which 
this  Mr.  Walker  held  with  the  Gipsies.  I  know,  from  the  best  of  anthorit  j, 
that  mofit  of  the  r>eople  liviof  in  and  about  Yetholm  are  Oipsies.  settled  or 
unsettled,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  educated  or  uneducated  ;  and  of  one  in 
particular,  who  went  under  the  title  of  **  Lord  Mayor  of  Yetholm."  He 
is  now  dead.  The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Walker  was  ]»robably  a  relation 
of  Dr.  Walker,  mentioned  by  Baillie  Smith,  as  the  baron-baillie  of  Yetholm. 
I  notice  in  hlackwood's  Magazine,  that  one  William  Walker,  a  Gipey.  in 
company  with  various  Yetholm  (Sipsiei,  was  indicted  at  Jedbureh.  in 
1714,  fur  fire-raisinff.  but  was  acquitted.  The  Walkers  alluded  to  in  the 
text  are  very  probably  of  the  same  family,  settled,  and  raised  in  the  world. 
As  I  have  just  said,  most  of  the  people  in  and  about  Yetholm  are  Gipsies. 
Gipsydom  lins  even  eaten  its  way  in  smong  the  population  round  about 
Tetholm.  llie  Rev.  Mr.  Baird.  in  conducting  the  Scottish  Church  Mission 
among  the  travelling  Gipsies,  hailing  from  Yetholm,  doubtless  encountered 
many  of  them  ineog.  But  all  this  will  be  better  understood  by  the  reader 
after  he  peruses  the  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies. — £d. 
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ihatifl  tn  art  eairily  carried  about  with  yon:  it  may  be  of 
senrioe  to  yoa  some  day.**  My  fHend  was  toen  eonyinoed 
of  hia  mistake. 

William  Fka,  vhen  I  was  in  his  honse^  showed  me  the 
mark  of  a  stroke  of  a  sword  on  his  right  wrist,  by  which  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  hand.  With  others  of  his  clan,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  smnggling  specnlation,  on  the  coast  of 
Northnmberland,  when  tney  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of 
dragoons,  one  of  whom  singled  ont  and  attemptea  to  take 
Faa  prisoner.  William  was  armed  with  a  stick  only,  bnt, 
with  his  stick  in  his  dexterous  hand,  he,  for  a  long  time,  set 
the  dragoon,  with  all  his  arms,  at  defiance.  The  horseman, 
now  galloping  round  and  round  him,  attempting  to  capture 
him,  became  exasperated  at  the  resistance  or  a  man  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  cuagel  only,  and  struck  with  sudi  vigour  that 
the  cudgel  became  shattln^,  and  cut  in  pieces,  till  nothing 
but  a  few  inches  of  it  remained.  Still  holdinff  vpthe  stump, 
to  meet  the  stroke  of  his  antagonist's  sword,  William  was 
cut  to  tiie  bone,  and  compelled  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner. 
A  person,  present  at  the  scuffle,  informed  me  that  the  only 
remark  the  lirave  Tinkler  made  to  the  dragoon  was,  **  Ye've 
spoiled  a  good  fiddler." 

William  Faa,  the  lineal  descendant  of  John  Faw, "  Lord 
and  Earl  of  Littie  Egypt,"  when  I  saw  him,  appeared  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  ana  was  tall  and  genteel-K>oking,  with 
grey  hair,  and  daric  eyes.  He  is  the  individual  who  fought 
the  three  battles  with  Young,  between  Dunse  and  Cold- 
stream. The  following  notice  of  his  death  I  have  extracted 
from  the  *"  Scotsman"  newspaper,  of  the  20th  October,  1847  : 

"A  LAMENT  FOR  WILL  PAA, 

'^THB  DKCXASBD  K»0  OF  ZJTTLB  nOTFT. 

**  Tn  daisy  has  faded,  the  yelloir  leaf  drops ; 
The  cold  sky  looks  grey  o*er  the  shrivelled  tree-tops ; 
And  many  around  us,  since  Summer's  glad  birth, 
HaTa  dropt,  like  the  old  leaves,  into  the  cold  earth. 
And  one  worth  remembering  hath  gone  to  the  home 
Where  the  king  and  the  kaiser  must  both  at  last  oome, 
The  King  of  the  Gipsies— the  last  of  a  name* 
Wbicli  in  Scotland  s  old  storv  is  rung  on  by  fame. 
The  cold  clod  ne*cr  pressed  down  a  manlier  breast 
Than  that  of  the  old  man  now  gone  to  his  rest. 

*  Will  Fsa  had  a  brothtr,  a  honse-carpcnter,  in  New  York,  who  sorrifsd 
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'^  It  is  BMot  W8  noMBiber  Uiii ;  agiti  Midii 
Will  such  foot M oM  Wlirk kidc a bdDdVr  Ae ^ai% 
Or  such  hand  as  bis,  wann  wiUi  tbe  wwmth  of  the  aoiil, 
Bid  US  welcome  to  Tetholm,  to  bicker  md  bowL 
Oh,  tbe  voice  that  ooold  make  the  air  fiemble  and  iliig 
With  the  great-hearted  gladneaa  herowlag  »  Uiig^ 

Issilentyiasilent;  oh,  mOftrthedaj     

When  Death  tM^  the  Border  Kiag^  bnure  WniSe  Ite. 

"  No  daik  Jeddart  prison  e*er  doeed  npon  Um, 
The  last  hnd  of  Egypt  nc^er  wore  flyre  on  Bmb. 
Thong^  hie  gr^  low  were  crowwea^  the  light  ef  Ue  qpe 
Was  kinfll J— hia  bearing  mj^^esde  and  hi|^ 
Though  lis  hand  held  no  soeptn^  the  sftrnigarcenftsil     - 
That  the  loll  bowl  <tf  wdeome  became  U  aa  wii ; 
The  fisher  or  rambler,  bT  rlrer  or  bne^ 
Ne'er  fiom  old  Willie  haUan  went  cnptj  swa^; 

*"  In  the  <dd  boose  of  Tethohn  we>e  aat  at  the  board, 
The  gnest,-  bfghl j  booonred,  of  Egypt's  old  lord, 
And  maikM  ms  eye  glisten  as  oft  as  ne  told 
Of  his  feats  on  the  Border,  his  prowess  of  old. 
It  is  meet,  when  that  dark  eye  m  death  hath  srown  dim. 
That  we  dng  a  last  strain  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Tbe  fame  of  the  Gipsy  hath  fiided  away 
With  the  breath  from  the  bniTe  heart  of  gallant  Will  Faa." 

Ida  a  few  years.  He  was  eonsldered  a  fine  old  man  by  thoee  who  knew 
hIaiL  He  teft  a  fendly  ia  ao  hmnhle,  bat  respeetable,  way  of  ddng.  Ibe 
Seotliah  Ohisy  throne  was  occnpied  by  another  iaodly  of  Gipeiee,  in  oooae- 
qnaaea  of  this  fiunily  bdng  "  forth  of  SeothuML"  There  are  a  great  many 
nas.  ander  mie  name  or  other,  scattered  over  the  world. — ^Ed 
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MARRIAGE    AND    DIYOBCE    GEBEM0NIE8. 

The  Gipsies  in  Scotland  are  all  married  at  a  yery  eai  Ij 
age.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  haying  seen  or  heard  of  tJiem, 
male  or  female,  being  unmarried,  after  thej  were  twenty 
Tears  old.  There  are  few  instances  of  bastard  children 
amonjB^  them ;  indeed,  they  declare  that  their  children  are  all 
bom  in  wedlock.*  I  know,  howeyer,  of  one  instance  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  of  the  Gipsy  being  dreadfully  punished  for 
seducing  a  young  girl  of  his  own  tribe. 

The  brother  of  the  female,  who  was  pregnant,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  chastising  the  offender.  With  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  he  went  to  the  house 
of  the  seducer.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  deliberately  to 
sharpen  his  knife  upon  the  stone  posts  of  the  door  of  the 
man  s  house  ;  and  then,  in  a  gentle  manner,  tap  at  the  door, 
to  bring  out  his  victim.  The  unsuspecting  man  came  to  the 
d(X>r,  in  his  shirt,  to  sec  what  was  wanted  ;  but  tlie  saluta- 
tion he  received  was  the  knife  thrust  into  his  body,  and  the 
i-talirt  rojKjatcd  several  times.  The  avenger  of  his  sister's 
wrongs  fled  for  a  short  wliilc  ;  the  wounded  Tinkler  rccov- 
<'ml.  and,  to  repair  the  injury  he  had  done,  made  the  girl 
ii\<  wife.  The  occurrence  took  place  in  Mid-Liotliian,  about 
tw(M)ty  }'cars  ago.  The  name  of  the  woman  was  Bai]lic,and 
her  huslKiud,  Tuit. 

*  Tlicre  is  one  word  in  the  Oipey  lang^oage  to  which  is  attached  more 
ir;  if-riance  than  to  any  otherthing  whatever — Ldrha — the  corporeal  clias- 
i.:\  «.f  wunian;  the  Iom  of  wliich  she  is,  from  chUdhood.  tau|(ht  to  dread. 
1r,'(D-ure  iu  prCi^erTation,  the  mother  will  have  occasion  to  the  JJirle—ti 
li:  «1  •  f  dra|»ery  which  she  ties  around  the  daugliter ;  and  which  is  never 
r«riiow-ii.  l-ut  cootinually  inspected,  till  the  day  of  marringe;  hut  not  for 
w»r  Iff  the  "  »tran|E^r"  or  the  '*  white  blorxl."  A  f^rl  \»  K^oerally  betrothed 
hi  f«'urt«.*en.  and  never  married  till  two  years  afterward.  Betrothal  is  iu- 
%arij*blr.  Bat  the  parties  are  never  permitted,  previous  to  marriMf^,  to 
Lave  any  intimafu  ■■•oriationi  to|;ether. — Jiorrow  on  tfu  SpautMh  GiptitM, — 
Li*. 
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uer  of  Gipqr  courtdiipa,  except  that  %  man,  above  axlj 
■a  of  B^,  a^iDed  to  me  that  it  vas  the  uiuTersal  coBtom, 


I  have  not  been  able  to  diecover  any  pecnliari^  in  the 
maDuer  of  Gip«  -  •  ■  .... 

years  o: 

among  the  tribe,  not  to  give  awsy  in  marriage  the  Tonager 
daughter  before  the  elder.  In  order  to  have  thia  infonur 
tion  coDrirmcd,  I  enquired  of  afeniale,  heraelf  oneof  deveo 
BiiitcrB,*  if  this  custom  really  eil8t^  among  her  people.  Sbo 
was,  at  first,  averse,  evidently  from  fear,  to  answer  my 
question  directly,  and  even  wiBbed  In  ooaoeal  her  deaceDt. 
But,  at  last,  seeing  nothing  to  a{q»refaend  from  apealtiog 
more  freely,  she  said  such  was  once  the  costom ;  ana  tblt  it 
had  been  tlie  caose  of  nam  uhspiigr  Buurriagea.  8ho  Hid 
abe  bad  often  beard  the  old  people  qteaUog  aboqt  the  Ikw 
of  not  allowing  tlie  yoonger  nster  to  be  married  before  the 
elder,  tihe,  however,  would  not  admit  of  the  ejristenoe  ot 
the  custom  at  the  present  day,  but  ajifieared  qnta  well  ao- 
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Hm  above  table  will  ^tb  •  genenti  Idea  of  the  natara]  encraaM  at  tha 
Olpalca.  Ths  nader  can  make  what  allbwaiMca  he  plaMB*,  tor  iiget  at  time 
at  murlige,  InterraU  betwecD  blrthi,  twin*,  death*,  or  nomMrt  of  chil' 
Aen  born.  By  this  table,  the  Qlpaj,  hj  marrTinr  at  twenty  year*  of  Me, 
voold,  when  S4  yrttn  old,  haT*  a  "  ItJlowln^  of  no  le^  than  78  aoda. 
■■  Ttiera  i«  one  of  the  diTine  kwi,'  aald  I  to  a  Oipav.  "  which  the  Glpala* 
«b^  mora  tluui  any  other  people.*  "  What  Is  lliatf  replied  he,  with 
(mat  grarity.  "  The  oouunand  to  ■  Be  friritAil,  and  nmhiply,  wd  replenlah 
(DVt  aot  wUne)  the  eartii.' "  Gren  in  geaeratkB*  owi  M  obtabwdfreB 
the  tnale,  and  aik  from  the  lemale  Qipay,  in  a  centajj,  eoontli^  Iran  flnU 
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quunted  with  it,  and  oonld  have  infonned  ine  ftdlj  of  it^ 
o»d  die  been  dispoBed  to  epeak  <ni' the  nibjeet 

The  fSMMzi  parallel  to  this  custom  is  to  be  foand  in  the 
Oeiitoo  code  of  laws,  translated  bj  Halhed ;  who^ein  it  is 
made  criminal  for  "  a  man  to  many  while  his  elder  brother 
remains  mimarried  ;  or  when  a  man  marries  his  danofater  to 
raeh  a  person ;  or  where  a  man  gives  the  yonnper  mster  in 
marrii^  while  the  elder  sister  remains  nnmamed.'^  The 
learned  translator  of.  the  code  considers  this  custom  of  the 
GentooB  of  the  remotest  antiqoitj,  and  compares  it  with  that 
pasaage  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  Laban  excnses  him- 
self to  Jacob  for  having  substituted  Leah  for  Rachel,  in 
these  words,  **  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  countrj,  to  give 
theyoonger  before  the  first-born.'' 

The  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Gipsiee  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  would,  probably,  be  one  of  the  first 
marriage  ceremonies  observed  by  mankind,  in  the  very  first 
stages  of  human  society.  When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time  the  Gipsies  have  preserved  their  speech, 
as  a  secret  among  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  civilixed  society, 
all  over  Europe,  while  their  persons  were  proscribed  and 
hunted  down  in  every  country,  like  beasts  of  the  chase,  wo 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  their  retaining  some  of  their  an- 
cient customs ;  for  these,  as  distinguished  from  their  lan- 
guage, are  of  easy  preservation,  under  any  circumstances  in 
which  they  may  have  been  placed.  That  may  much  more 
be  said  of  this  ceremony,  as  there  would  be  an  occasion  for 
its  alnioet  daily  observance.  It  was  wrapped  up  with  their 
very  existence — the  clioice  of  their  wives,  and  the  love  of  their 
ofli'pring — the  most  important  and  interesting  transactions 
of  their  lives ;  and  wouId,on  that  account,  be  one  of  the  longest 
observed,  the  least  easilv  forgotten,  of  their  ancient  usages. 

The  nuptial  rites  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are,  perhaps,  un- 
cqoailed  in  the  historv  of  marriages.  At  least,  I  have  nei- 
ther seen  nor  heard  of  any  marriage  ceremony  that  has  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  it,  except  the  extraordinary  bene- 
diction which  our  countryman,  Mungo  Park,  received  from 
the  bride  at  the  Moorish  wedding  in  Ali'g  camp,  at  Bcnown  ; 
and  that  of  a  certain  custom  practised  by  the  Mandingoes, 

bora  to  anUbora.    Tho  reader  will  ootlce  how  larga  are  the  Gipfy  fim^ 
11m  toddwiaWy  neatloDed  by  our  Mithor. — Eo. 
•  If^or  Aidhtr  aayt  that  thU  law  U  etiU  ia  fbreei 
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at  Eamalia,  in  Africa,  also  mentioDed  by  Park.*  This  cns- 
tom  with  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Oipaies  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  observed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  When  we 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  every  savage  tribe  hitb- 
erto  discovered,  including  even  the  Hottentots  and  Abyssin- 
ians,  described,  in  grave  publications,  by  adventurous  travel- 
lers, I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  preserved, 
and  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  barbarous  race  that  have  lived  so  long  a1 
our  own  doors— one  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  thfui 
any  yet  discovered ;  and  more  particularly  as  marriage  is  a 
very  important,  indeed  the  most  important,  institution  among 
the  inhabitants  of  anv  countnr,  whether  civilized  or  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  How  much  would  not  our  antiquarians 
now  value  authenticated  specimens  of  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Pictish  nation  that  once 
inhabited  Scotland  1 

In  describing  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Scottish  Gip 
sies,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  clothe  the  curious  facts  m 
language  fit  to  be  perused  by  every  reader.  But  1  must 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  given  in  the 
Introduction,  and  "  not  be  squeamish  about  delicacies,  where 
knowledge  is  to  be  sifted  out  and  acquired.'^t 

A  marriage  cup,  or  bowl,  made  out  of  solid  wood,  and  of 
a  capacity  to  contain  about  two  Scotch  pints,  or  about  one 
gallon,  is  made  use  of  at  the  ceremony.  After  the  wedding- 
party  is  assembled,  and  everything  prepared  for  the  occa- 

•  "  I  was  soon  tired,"  says  Park,  "  and  had  retired  into  my  tent.  Whei 
I  was  sitting,  almost  asleep,  an  old  woman  entered  with  a  wooden  bowl  ir 
her  hand,  and  signified  that  she  had  brought  mc  a  present  from  the  bride 
Before  I  oonld  recover  from  the  surprise  which  this  message  created,  th( 
woman  discharged  the  contents  of  the  bowl  full  in  my  face.  Finding  thai 
it  was  the  same  sort  of  holy  water  with  which,  among  the  Hottentots,  i 
priest  is  said  to  sprinkle  a  new-married  couple,  I  began  to  suspect  that  tlu 
lady  was  actuatea  by  mischief  or  malice ;  but  she  gave  roe  seriously  to  un 
derstand  that  it  was  a  nuptial  benediction  from  the  bride's  own  person 
and  which,  on  such  occasions,  is  always  received  by  the  yonng  unmarrie( 
Moors,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  favour.  This  being  the  case,  I  wiped  m} 
face,  and  sent  my  acknowledgment  to  the  lady. — Park*  Travelt,  pages  20( 
and  206. 

f  Whatever  prudes  and  snobs  may  think  of  this  chapter,  I  believe  that  th( 
■cnsible  and  intelligent  reader  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  mar 
riaffe  and  divorce  ceremonies  of  the  Gipsies  are  historic^  gems  of  the  moK 
antique  and  purest  water. — ^£d. 
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eioD,  Uie  priest  takes  the  bowl  aod  giccs  it  to  the  bride,  - 
who  panics  arioc  into  it ;  it  is  then  handed,  for  a  similar 
|Mir(io$e,  to  the  bridegroom.  After  tiii.i,  the  priest  takes  a 
quantity  of  earth  from  the  ground,  and  throws  it  into  the 
bowl,  adding  Eomctimea  &  quantity  of  brandy  to  tlio  mix- 
tore^  He  tlicn  blire  the  whole  togetlicr,  with  a  fpoon  mtda 
of  \  ram's  horn,  and  Eometimcs  with  a  large  ram's  horn  \\r 
Fcif,  which  be  wears  suspended  from  his  itet^^k  by  a  string. 
lie  then  presents  tlic  bowl,  with  its  contents,  first  to  tM 
bride,  and  then  to  the  bridegroom ;  catling  at  the  sama 
time  upon  cacti  to  separate  the  mistorc  in  the  bowl,  if  ther 
can.  Tlie  joang  couple  arc  then  ordered  to  join  handa 
over  tlic  bowl  containing  ttie  earth,  urine,  and  spirits ;  when 
the  priest,  in  nn  aadible  voice,  and  in  tlie  Gipsy  language, 
prononncea  the  parties  to  be  huslKiDd  and  wife ;  and  as  noM 
ran  Mparat«  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  so  tliey,  in  their  per- 
-  MDA,  canuot  be  separated  till  death  dissolves  their  nnioa. 
\»  soon  as  that  part  of  the  ceremony  is  performed,  th« 
maple  undress,  and  repair  to  ttioir  naptial  couch.  Aft«r 
remaining  tl)cre  for  a  connderablc  time,  some  of  the  moat 
confidential  relatives  of  tlie  married  couple  ore  admitted 
to  U»e  apartment, OS  witDe:^^^  to  ttic  virginity  of  the  bride; 
certain  tokens  being  produced  to  the  cxaDiiniog  friend& 
u  tliis  stage  of  the  ceremony.  If  all  the  parties  conccrood 
Rre  Miti^ficd,  the  bride  receives  a  handsonte  present  from  th« 
friends,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  for  her  remaining  chaste 
till  llie  hoar  of  her  marriage.  Tliis  present  is,  in  eome  i» 
Vtaaces,  a  box  of  a  particular  coostmction.* 

*  Oa  Ibvtr  rclarn  rrma  rlmrrh,  tbc  ttfida  i«  tn,\ri  •(  on*  (itKinltj  «f  a 

I.  triall  tlw  uDturripd  e^rl*  liy  Im  :  the  briiirgroom  «  tlie  r%bt.  *al 

[Mlwr  fA  Doltier,  or  Ih«F  who  ixTTorm  lliclr  oAi«.  oe  tlia  ML     TIm 

b  fart  af  tkt  coai|iuy  lUiuJ  la  tlic  eurnen.  >in-lB£.  mnA  jiiajlnr  oa  Om 

■if.     Alwm  otM  orlork.  tl»   oljnt   miKroD.  Mcomjiaaird  b;  ottwra  ad- 

^^*~l  J*ir*,  "Uiducti  Ilie  brlJc  Inta  the  bodTuoa,  wliirh,  ncnrdinj  M 

■  ar  S|«1b.  i*  ummIIj  ■  eoull  ehember.  wiLliout  e  wiuJ'io,  fVCBiH 

pMMsf  •pwtaeaL      Ttm  mrluta.  mi*>h  nd  ipaiuti  ntlunJilut  ai- 

f',  r«lt«  ii  i-ppatiUiH  tmytiiliit  •ciiuJif  it  trmtrrm  4  p/'fi 

I  rrtipil.     Tbc  (>iu»fla  without  make  a  Inod  noiae  «lih  thsir 

1.  amt  Iba  ^itU,  Mrikl^  tk*  door,  <ia(  tb*  bUovlof  aonptet^  ov 
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Tlicse  matters  bcinn;  settled  on  Ibc  sipot,  tlie  vccldcd  pair 
rit«  from  the  marriage-bed,  again  dress  llicmi'clves  in  tlicir 
finest  ai^rcl,  and  agniu  join  the  wed  ding- party.  The  joy 
and  hapiiiues?  on  all  sidei  is  now  cxcc^givc.  There  is 
nothing  lu  be  heard  or  seen  but  Gddling  and  |>ipin;;,  dancinjT, 
fea.-<ling  aind  drinking,  wliich  arc  kept  up,  with  tlic  almost 
Fpirit  oiul  hilarity  imagiuablc,  for  many  liourii  together.* 

.  Biid  (be  nvw-tnimcd  cnoplc  an  p)nc«]  upoB  •  tabid,  nhere  tlie  bridle 
tUncci.  ttet'ram  atMnliita  liitral'm.  ialriuirati  pHj-rit  itul.riii4ii  tip  hmI  ; 
«hll(t  (Im  comj'jBv,  Ibruo'iDg  down  Ibeir  |ircsenta  of  ■veciumis.  tt^ 
dance  ■ad'Crv,  "  Viva  la  honra.' — Brijhf,  an  llu  Spanitk  G'p-y  marriaur, 

Befon  UM'iaarriagc  r«iivnl  bcgiu,  tour  malrups — rFlatiuDi  of  Ibc  ctia- 
Iradlas  |«Hiei — are  >ppoinl«l  lo  tcmtiDue  tbc  bride ;  in  vhlcb  a  bautt 
iKrcbief.  «f  liie  finect  French  cambric.  Uk«  a  Inding  part.  Should  titt 
prove  frail,  tlie  will  likrlj'  be  nude  awaj  wiib.  la  a  waj  IhaL  vill  Ivsve  no 
trace  beliind.  In  carrying  uU  loaw  marria^  ImUvbIb,  a  jirDcrtaiaa  will 
take  plac.  M  by  Hime  vile  look iog  tctlow,  bcarinz,  on  the  end  of  a  I'lns 
pole,  the  rfir/r  atiil  unaj<olled  handkcrrliii>f ;  (bllun-Fd  by  the  bclrathed  and 
tbeir  neaRit  friciidi.  and  a  rabble  of  G1p>i(^  ahouliiig  and  firing,  aud  liark- 
lajt  vf  &a^.  Vn  arriiins  at  ll.e  rhurrh.  the  poll-,  aith  iu  lrium|>hant 
tiSaun.  It  itiirk  inLii  thr  {,Tound.  wilb  a  Imd  huiu  ;  ohile  tlie  train  di'tile. 
Mi  rilber  *hl^  IbI*  IbediuTcL  On  retnraiag  home.  Ibc  laow  lake*  |>lace. 
Them  GiUaari  the  inoai  ludifTOOi  aad  Tasteful  kind  of  rcvelllBg,  whicb  oAn 
liana  the  brt<ie~ruuia  a  bcjgar  for  file. — ^Av-nw,  sa  (t«  ^paMiJuh  (iip-four. 

■  I  he  part  of  the  marriaj^  cerenMBf  of  the  GIpafr*  vhieh  rdalci  to  the 
cfaaitilf  of  the  bride  hai  ■  ereat  rfcemblasc*  tea  part  of  ibc  BaMial  ritea 
«f  the  llBwiaB*.  and  llie  Chrutia^a  of  St.  Joba,  In  Uccip'itaniiaaBdthBldeM. 
]>r.  llard  nyi:  "  Wbca  a  ne«-iauTied  cvojilc  ia  lluwa  Mire  t«  the  onp- 
Ual  bed.  aa  old  doatcUk!  Mrvaat  Mandi  irntlnd  at  tha  chamber-door. 
Ebum  tnvellcn  tell  m  (bat  thU  uM  terTa^aaMion  at  it  ia|>ru|)cr.aUew]a 
'.  nearer  the  bnlatde.  to  be  tntbrsted  of  vliat  happena.  [Tpoa  tba  hulnuHTa 
'  deelaratioa  ef  kia  aaccea*  and  talUfacliuo.  tbc  kettle^mntt  and  tnmpeta 
liroclala  the  jojful  uevi.''  Amoa;  tbe  Ouutlau  <if  St.  Juba,  at  aucn  aa 
the  marriage  ia  coaanniaated.  "  bixh  pattica  valt  iipin  tb*  biiiiop,  aad  tba 
bnabaad  dqia^ea  before  liiia  that  be  (oond  bit  «ifc  a  virfia ;  aad  Uraa  tba 
Uabop  Barriea  thnn,  pata  aereral  ria;^  oa  Ibcir  flagen,  and  baptliM  tbm 

•gda. A  tnalriage  «itb  om  wbo  la  diacorared  to  ^re  loot  bcr 

hoDoor  befonhaod  bat  very  Beldom,  if  ever,  buldi  cood.' 

Wben  i^fcine  of  tbc  nianiagta  of  tbe  Uandiwoea,  at  EaoMlla.  about 
•no  nilri  IB  lIwTDterior  of  Africa,  Pkrk  Mva:  "Ac  ncw-mamed  conpla 
•T«  alvavi  diaiarbed  to*ard  moralo^  by  tba  vooen,  vbo  lumbta  to  inepaot 
tbe  Ba|>lial  alicet,  (acconHa^  to  tba  Daaacn  of  tba  aadcnt  Hebrewa.  aa 
leoorded  la  Scripture,)  and  dance  arauBd  H.  Ikia  eenaoaj  U  tboosht 
ladiapcBaably  ni  cnnrj.  aor  ia  tba  maniME*  ccoddered  Talid  wltboot  U.' 
J'Tt-M  rr«^/ai>*  tWt. 

By  tba  )a>a  of  Ucdb.  tka  Hladaa  csald  t^cct  Ua  bride.  If  ba  fboad  bar 
■ot  a  TtrjiB.— Ail-  WUlimmJmm. 

[Iba  reader  vlQ  obaerva  tbitf  tba  narri^  cettmoaT  of  tba  Opaiea. 
*b^tb  l^rbaraaa,  b  van  brBratlre  aad  cs^lutk,  and  certainly  n    -  ' 


tSiOMcq,' 
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Ito  vqiAid.  inixtiire  is  careblly  botUed  the  bottle 

Kka&  with  the  Boman  eharacter,  M.    In  this  state,  it  is 
llmsA  in  the  eertb,  or  kept  in  their  houses  or  tents,  and  is 
Icttcfidbr  weMrTed,  as  evidence  of  the  marriago  of  the  par- 
ties. ^HTnen  it  is  buried  in  the  fields,  the  hnslMwd  and  wife 
jh  whom  it  belongs  frequently  repair  to  the  spot,  and  look 
at  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  remembrance  of 
iheir  oaptial  vows.    Small  quantities  of  the  compound  are 
abo  giTen  to  individuals  of  the  tribe,  to  be  used  lor  certain 
nre  purpoeeSi  such,  perhaps,  as  pieces  of  the  bride's  oike 
are  used  fw  dreaming-bread,  among  the  natives  of  Scoihmd, 
at  the  present  day. 

What  is  meant  by  employing  earth,  water,  spirito,  and,  of 
course^  air,  in  this  ceremony,  cannot  be  conjectured  j  unless 
ihese  iiMpnedients  may  have  some  reference  to  the  four  ele- 
Mats  of  nature— fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  That  of  uring 
a  raiq's  horn,  in  performing  the  nuptial  rites,  has  also  its 
Maning,  could  information  be  obtained  concerning  that 
fsrt  of  the  ceremony. 

This  marriage  ceremony  is  observed  by  the  Gipsies  in 
Scotland  at  the  present  day.  A  man,  of  the  name  of  James 
Bobertsoo,  and  a  girl,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Graham, 

1,  at  Locbgellie,  exactly  in  the  manner  described. 


were 

Besides  tlie  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  it  is  a 
popular  tradition,  wherever  these  people  have  resided  in 
hooclaod,  that  they  were  all  married  by  mixing  of  earth  and 
urine  together  in  a  wooden  bowl.  I  know  of  a  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  having  been  married  in  the  Gipsy 
fadiioD,  in  a  kiln,  at  Appindull,  in  Perthshire.  A  Oipsy  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  at  a  wedding  of  a  couple  on  a  moor 
near  Lochgellie,  and  that  they  were  married  in  the  ancient 

U>  the  most  twrbtroot  oiftonM,  in  rmrd  to  maniast.  1  note  the  fbUowlDfif 
Tcrr  BlBSiilAr  fDroi  of  the  HcotUsh  ll%hlADclen»  which,  aecordlng  to  Skono, 
cootiDoed  ia  nae  wUU  a  wer^  iaU  period,  **  This  enstooi  wm  termed  hand- 
/mttimp,  ami  consieted  in  a  epecies  of  cootraet  between  two  chiefs,  by  which 
It  WM  agreed  thai  the  heir  of  one  shonld  lire  with  the  daogfater  of  the 
frfher.  as  her  hnsbend,  for  twelre  months  and  a  day.  If,  in  that  time,  the 
Udy  became  a  mother,  or  nroTed  to  be  with  ehlld,  the  marriage  became 
TOod  la  law,  even  althoagb  no  priest  liad  performed  the  marriage  In  doe 
Lrm ;  bat  ahoold  there  sol  have  occnrred  any  appearance  of  iseoe,  the  eon- 
trari  was  eonsldersd  at  an  end.  and  eadi  party  was  at  llbertr  to  marry,  or 
kamd-fmMi^  wiUt  mmp  slAsr  *  Whieh  fact  shows  that  Highland  chiefii,  at  one 
time,  woold  ha?e  annnUed  any,  or  all,  of  the  laws  of  Qod,  whenerer  it 
woold  hsTe  esrred  their  porpoees. — En.] 
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Gipsy  manner  described.  Shortly  after  ihis,  a  pair  were 
married  near  Stirling,  after  the  enfltom  of  their  anoestors. 
In  this  instance,  a  screen,  made  of  an  old  blanket,  was  pat 
up  in  the  open  field,  to  prevent  the  parties  seeing  each 
other,  wlnle  famishing  the  bowl  with  what  was  necessary 
to  lawfully  constitute  their  marriage.*  The  last-named 
Gipsy  further  stated  to  me,  that  when  two  yoong  folks  of 
the  tribe  agree  to  be  married,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
sleeps  with  the  bride's  mother,  for  three  or  four  nights  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  marria^. 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  ancient  nuptml  cere- 
mony of  tlie  Scottish  Gipsies,  I  have  considered  it  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  an  individual  who  acted  as  priest  on 
such  occasions.  The  name  of  a  famous  celebrator  of  Gipsy 
marriages,  in  Fifeshire,  was  Peter  Robertson,  well  known, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  by  the  name  of  Blind 
Pate.  Peter  was  a  tall,  lean,  dark  man,  and  wore  a  large 
cocked  hat,  of  the  olden  fashion,  with  a  long  staff  in  his 
hand.  By  all  accounts,  he  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  frequently  seen  at  the  head 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  Gipsies,  and  often  travelled  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  women.  Whenever  a  marriage  was 
determined  on,  among  the  Lochgellie  horde,  or  their  imme- 
diate connexions,  Peter  was  immediately  sent  for,  however 
far  distant  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time  from  the  parties 
requiring  his  assistance,  to  join  them  in  wedlock :  for  he 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  tribe  at  the  time,  and  head  of 
the  Tinklers  in  the  district,  and,  as  the  oldest  member,  it 
was  his  prerogative  to  officiate,  as  priest,  on  such  occasions. 
A  friena,  who  obligingly  sent  me  some  anecdotes  of  this 
Gipsy  priest,  communicated  to  me  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing him : 

"  At  the  wedding  of  a  favourite  Brae-laird,  in  the  shire  of 
Kinross,  Peter  Robertson  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 

*  On  rMdinff  the  «boT«  ceremony  to  an  intelligent  natire  of  Fife,  he  sidd 
he  had  himaelf  lieard  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Ogilrie,  say  that 
the  Tinklers  were  married  in  the  way  mentioned.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  couple  of  respectable  individuals  were  married,  in  the  usual  Scottish 
Presbyterian  manner,  at  Elio,  in  Fife,  0|plTie,  Gipsy-like,  laughed  at  such 
a  weddinff  ceremony,  as  being,  in  his  estimation,  no  way  binding  on  the 
parties.  He  at  the  same  time  obeeryed  that,  if  they  would  come  to  him, 
ne  would  marry  them  in  the  Tinkler  manner,  which  would  make  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  separate  them  again. 
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OQS  band  of  Tinklers,  attended  by  twenty-four  asses.  He 
was  always  chief  and  spokesman  for  tlie  band.  At  the  wed- 
ding of  a  William  Low,  a  mnlterer,  at  Kinross,  Peter,  for 
the  last  time,  was  seen,  with  upwards  of  twenty-three  asses 
in  his  retinue.  Ue  had  certain  immunities  and  privileges 
allowed  him  by  his  tribe.  For  one  thing,  he  Iiad  the  sole 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  keel,  used  in  marking  sheep, 
HI  the  neighbouring  upland  districts ;  and  one  of  the  asses 
lielonging  to  the  band  was  always  laden  with  this  article 
alone.  Peter  was  also  notorious  as  a  physician,  and  admin- 
istered to  his  favourites  medicines  of  his  own  preparation, 
and  numbers  of  extraordinary  cures  were  ascribed  to  his 
superior  skill.  He  was  possessed  of  a  number  of  wise  say- 
ings, a  great  many  of  which  are  still  current  in  the  countir. 
Peter  liobertson  was,  altogether,  a  very  slirewd  and  sensible 
roan,  and  no  acts  of  theft  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge,  that 
I  know  of.  He  had,  however,  in  his  band,  several  females 
who  told  fortunes.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  which  he 
|icrfoniied  was  tlie  same  you  mentioned  to  me.  The  whole 
oontcntii  of  the  bowl  were  isticred  about  with  a  large  ram's 
horn,  which  was  suspended  from  a  string  round  his  neck,  as 
a  Ijadge,  I  sup[X)sc,  of  his  priestly  office.*  He  attended  all 
the  fuirs  and  weddings  for  nmny  miles  round.  The 
Kraes  of  Kinross  were  his  favourite  haunt ;  so  much  so 
that,  in  making  his  scttlcinent,  and  portioning  his  chil- 
dren, he  allowed  them  all  districts,  in  the  country  round 

*  Two  rmin*fl  horns  and  two  ppoons,  crossed,  arc  soulptured  on  the  tomb- 
atoBp  uf  William  Marshall,  a  h\\my  chief,  wlio,  acconlin^  to  a  writer  \sk 
Blackwood's  Ma^faxinc,  died  at  the  a^  of  12<)  years,  and  whose  remainB  are 
de|M*itcd  in  the  church -vard  uf  Kirkcudhrighu 

A  h«*m  in  the  hierofi^l3*|)hlc  of  autliority,  |)<)wer,  and  dimity,  and  Is  a 
metaphor  often  made  uiw  of  in  tlie  Smptures.  '1  lie  Jews  held  ram's  homa 
in  irrrat  veut-ratiun,  on  account,  it  is  tliou^lit.  of  that  animal  having  been 
rau;;ht  in  a  hunh  by  the  horns,  and  used  as  a  substitute,  when  Isaac  waa 
•If  tut  to  lie  Ra<Titic«Hl  by  his  father  ;  or,  perhaps,  on  ar«;ount  of  this  animal 
U-ini;  first  umh]  in  sacrifice.  So  nincli  were  mm's  horns  esteemed  by  the 
l-rarlit«'«.  that  their  i*ricsts  and  I^evites  u*«ed  them  as  trumi>et8.  fiarticularly 
At  thf  takiiif?  <if  Jericho.  The  m<»dem  Jews,  wlicn  they  confess  their  sins, 
in  our  nntnth  of  S<rpU.'nilier,  announce  thr.'  ceremony  by  blowint;  a  ram's 
horn,  the  iMiund  of  which,  they  say.  drives  awny  the  Ivvil.  In  ancient 
K;r>'pt.  *nd  other  parts  of  Africa,  Jujnter  Aminon  was  wornhipped  under  the 
fi^un*  of  a  ram.  and  Ut  this  deity  one  of  these  animals  wa4  sacrificed  annu- 
ally. A  ram  si-eDH  to  have  been  nn  emblem  of  iM)wer  in  the  Ka«t,  from  the 
rr/iiotei^  aiijes.  It  wfiuld,  therefore,  ai»|>ear  that  the  pnu-tice  of  the  Gipsy 
|trir*t  "  wearing  a  ram's  horn,  suspended  from  a  string,  around  his  neck, 
must  be  derived  from  the  hif^hcMt  anti(|uity. 
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about,  to  travd  in ;  bot  be  wmaTdd-theBnwof  KiawuBtt 
hig  own  pendicle,  and  hence  onr  ftff«Bt4t«>toMt  in  lbe«Mn 
of  Kinross,  'The-Iaaaes  of  raiiidI^rte<»Pwdiele.'  BeddM 
tfae  Braes  oT Kinroas,  thisCUpe^iB  Mi -mraflpi^ TeAal  tm- 
tament,  reserved  the  town  nf  Zhmftnnlliie,  abOriohiMBelC^ 
'because,'  said  he,  'Dnnfennllne  was  in  tatk,  irbat  Loch- 
leren  was  in  water — it  never  ran  dry-' "  ^  great  deal  of 
booty  was  obtained  by  the  IMnklem,  at  tte  larf^  and  long- 
continned  fairs  which  were  f^oently  hdd  in  thie  poprion 
manufacturing  town,  in  the  oldm  timM. 

This  Qipey  priest  was  nneonnnonly  fond  of  *  bottto  of 
Kood  ale.  Like  many  other  eelebnrfoFB  at  marrii^ee,  he 
denved  considerable  emolnmente  front  hia  offiee.  A  Gipay 
informed  me  that  Bobertaon,  <m  these  oocaakNu,  always  n- 
oeived  presents,  sncb  as  a  pair  of  eandlestickB,  or  bairins  and 
platters,  made  of  pewter,  and  snch  like  articles.  The  dis- 
obedient and  refractory  members  (^  his  clan  were  chastised 
by  him  at  all  times,  on  the  spot,  by  the  blows  of  his  cudgel, 
nithont  regard  to  age  or  sex,  or  manner  of  striking.  When 
any  serious  scuffle  arose  among  liis  people,  in  which  he  was 
lilte  to  meet  with  i-eeistance,  ho  would,  with  vehemence,  call 
to  his  particnlar  friends,  "  Set  mr  back  to  the  wa' ; "  and, 
being  thus  defended  in  the  rear,  tie,  with  his  cndgel,  made 
his  Bssailants  in  front  smart  for  their  rebellion.  Although 
he  oonid  not  see,  his  daughter  would  give  him  the  word  of 
oommand.  She  would  call  to  him,  "  Strike  down" — "  Strike 
laigh"  (low) — "Strike  amawn"  (athwart,) — "Strike  haunch- 
ways," — "  Strike  shoulder- ways,"  &c.  In  these,  wo  see 
nearly  all  the  cuts  or  strokes  of  the  Hungarian  sword-cxer- 
cJse.  As  I  havo  frequently  mentioned,  all  the  Gipsies  were 
regularly  trained  to  a  peculiar  method  of  their  own  in  hand- 
ling the  cudgel,  in  their  battles.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat 
part  of  the  Hungnrian  sword-exercise,  at  present  practificd 
jn  onr  cavalry,  is  founded  upon  Ihe  Gipsy  manner  of  attack 
and  defence,  including  even  the  direct  thrust  to  the  fi-ont, 
Thich  the  Gipsies  perform  with  tlie  cudgel. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  (he  licentious 
manners  of  tho  Scottish  Gipsieo,  I  am  convinced  that  tlio 
slightest  infidelity,  on  the  part  of  their  wives,  would  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity.  1  am  as!*urcd  that  nothing 
can  put  a  Gipsy  into  so  complete  a  rage  as  lo  impute  incon- 
tinence to  his  wife.    In  India,  the  Gipsy  men  "  arc  extremely 
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jealoQS  of  their  wives,  wlio  arc  kept  in  strict  subser^ance, 
and  are  in  danger  of  corporeal  punishment,  or  absolute  dis- 
missal, if  thej  happen  to  displease  them.'**  The  Gipsies  are 
complete  Tartars  m  matters  of  tliis  kind.r 

Bnt  in  the  best-regulated  society — ^in  the  most  virtuous  of 
families — the  sundering  of  the  marriage-tie  is  often  unavoid- 
able,  even  under  the  most  heinous  of  circumstances.  And  it 
y  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Gipsies  should  be  exempted 
from  the  lot  common  to  humanitj,  under  whatever  circum- 
.^tanoes  it  may  be  placed.  The  separation  of  huslmnd  and 
wife  is,  with  them,  a  very  serious  and  melancholy  a£fair — an 
event  greatly  to  bo  lamented,  while  the  ceremony  is  attended 
with  much  grief  and  mourning,  blood  having  to  be  shed,  and 
life  taken,  on  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  a  conclusion  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circnmstance  of  the  Gipsies  having  so  singular  a  marriage 
ceremony,  that  they  should  have  its  concomitant  in  as  singu- 
lar a  ceremony  of  divorce.  The  first  recourse  to  which  a 
Favagc  would  naturally  resort,  in  giving  vent  to  liis  indigna- 
tion, and  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  infidelity  of  the  fe- 
malo.  (assuming  that  savages  are  always  susceptible  of  such 
a  fpflinir.)  would  l)e  to  des|)atch  her  on  the  spot.  But  tlie 
prinriplc  of  expiation,  in  the  person  of  a  dumb  creature,  for 
oflTfrKM'.-?  cf)n)mitted  against  the  Deity,  has,  from  the  very 
riTjition  of  the  worhl,  been  so  universal  among  mankind, 
that  it  would  not  l)e  wondered  at  if  it  sliould  have  been  ap- 
pii«Ni  tor  the  atonement  of  oflfenccs  committed  against  eadi 
oth«T.  and  nowhere  so  much  so  as  in  tlie  East — the  land  of 
fi«iire  ami  allegory.  The  practice  obtains  with  the  (iipsics 
in  the  matter  of  divorce,  for  thoy  lay  n|)on  the  hoad  of  that 
noble  animal,  the  horse,  the  sins  of  their  oflending  sister, 
and  genenilly  let  her  go  free.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
lia.s  this  sacrifice  of  the  hor^c  never  \yQox\  irentioned  in  Scot- 
land iKjforc?  The  same  question  ap|>lies  equally  well  to 
thi'ir  hinguage,  and  marriage  ceremony,  yet  we  know  that 
Uith  of  these  exist  at  thepros<*ntday.  The  fact  is,  the  (Sip- 
hi«*s  have  hitherto  be<Mi  so  completely  dcspise<l,  and  held  m 
ttuch  thorough  contempt,  that  few  ever  thouglit  of,  or  would 

•  Ki)inl»uri;Ii  KiiryclopKiIia.  toI.  x. 

f  Mr.  Ii«»rnjw  )H*an  vi»ry  iHw'nivc  tofitimony  to  tlie  prr.^onal  virtii»*  of 
Oij»*y  frfimli'fi.  I  have  h*nn\  nntivi*(i  of  Ilimtrnry  Bpoak  ll:;litly  of  tlioin  in 
that  rr*{M><'t ;  hut  1  cr»nrlii<!e  tliAt  tlicy  alluilod  to  cxci-ptionii  to  the  general 
rule  amoBg  Uic  nee. — Ki». 
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yentnre  to  make  enqairies  of  them  rdatilTe  to,  ihrir  aiutait 
customs  and  manners ;  and  that,  when  any  of  their  cere- 
monies were  actually  obeerred  hj  the  people  at  lar^  ther 
were  looked  upon  as  the  mere  frolics,  the  nnmeaniiqff  and 
extravagant  practices,  of  a  race  of  beggarly  thieves  and  vag- 
abonds, unworthy  of  the  slightest  attention  or  credit**  In 
whatever  country  the  Gipsies  have  appeared,  they  have  at 
ways  been  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  horse.  The  use  which  they  make  of  this  animal,  in  sacri- 
fice, will  sufficiently  account,  in  one  way  at  least,  for  this 
peculiar  feature  in  their  character.  Many  of  the  horses 
which  have  been  stolen  by  them,  since  their  arrival  in  En- 
rope,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  used  in  parting  with  their 
wives,  an  important  religious  ceremony — or  at  least  a  cus- 
tom— which  they  would  long  remember  and  practiscf 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  founded  chiefly  upon  the  affinity 
of  language,  that  this  singular  people  migrated  from  Hin- 
dostan.  None  of  the  authors  on  the  Gipsies,  however,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  have,  in  their  researches,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, among  the  tribe,  any  customs  of  a  religious  nature, 
by  which  their  religious  notions  and  ceremonies,  at  the  time 
they  entered  Europe,  could  be  ascertained.  Indeed,  the 
learned  and  industrious  Grellmann  expressly  states  that  the 
Gipsies  did  not  bring  any  particular  religion  with  them, 
from  their  native  country,  by  which  they  could  be  distin- 
guished fi*om  other  people.  The  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the  horse, 
at  parting  witli  their  wives,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  great  Hindoo  religious  sacrifice  of  the  As- 
wamedha,  or  Assummeed  Jugg,  observed  bv  all  the  four 

1>rincipal  castes  in  India,  enumerated  in  the  Gentoo  code  of 
awp,  translated  from  the  Persian  copy,  by  Nathaniel  Bras- 
sey  Halhed,  and  is  proof,  besides  the  similarity  of  language, 

*  What  our  author  says,  relative  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  by  the  Gip. 
ales,  not  being  known  to  the  people  of  Scotland  at  large,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  subject  of  the  tribe.  And  we  see  here  how  admirably  the 
paa^ons — ^in  this  case,  the  prejudice  and  incredulity— of  manlcind  are  cal- 
eolated  to  blind  them  to  facts,  perhaps  to  facts  the  most  obvious  and  incon- 
testible.  What  is  stated  of  the  Ginsies  in  this  work,  generally,  should  be 
no  matter  of  wonder ;  the  real  wonder,  if  wonder  there  should  be,  U  that  it 
ahould  not  have  been  known  to  the  world  before. — En. 

f  Grellmann  says,  of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  "  The  greatest  luxury  to 
them  is  when  they  can  procure  a  reast  of  cattle  that  have  died  of  any  dis- 
temper, whether  it  be  sheep,  pig,  eow,  or  other  beast,  a  horn  only  ex* 
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fhat  the  OipaiflB  are  fktNn  Hindoetan.  Before  the  Gtontoo 
eode  of  laws  came  into  mj  hands,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
thai  thia  eereiaonjr  of  sacrificing  horses  might  be  a  Tartar 
eostooiyas  the  anmeatPsgan  tribes  of  Tartary  also  sacrificed 
horses,  on  certain  occasions ;  and  my  coqjecUires  were  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Gipsny  and  Tartar  ceremonies  being  some- 
what similar  in  their  details.  Indeed,  in  Swcdni  and 
DenmariE,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  Gipsies,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  obtained  the  name  of  Tartars.  ^  They 
were  not  allowed  the  pririle^  of  remaining  unmolested  in 
Denmark,  as  the  code  of  Danish  laws  specifies :  The  Tartar 
Gipsies,  who  wander  about  everywhere,  doine  great  damage 
to  the  pei^e,  by  their  lies,  thefts,  and  witdicraft,  shall  be 
taken  into  coslody  by  every  maffistrate.^'  And  it  also  ap- 
pears, according  lo  (irellmann,  Siat  the  Gipsies  sometimes 
called  themselves  Tartars.  If  it  was  observed,  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  they  sacrificed  horses,  a  custom  very  common  at 
one  time  among  the  Tartars,  their  supposed  Tartar  origin 
would  appear  to  have  had  some  founaation.    The  Tartar 

C'nces  seem  to  have  ratified  and  confirmed  their  military 
gnes  by  sacrificing  horses  and  drinking  of  a  running 
stream  ;  and  we  find  our  Scottish  Gipsies  dissolving  their 
matrimonial  alliances  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  same 
animal,  while  some  Gipsies  state  that  horses  were  also,  at 
one  time,  sacrificed  at  tlieir  marriage  ceremonies.  At  these 
sacrifices  of  tlic  Scottish  Gipsies,  no  Deity — no  invisible 
agency- — appears,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  to  have  been  in- 
voked by  tlic  saerificers. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  custom  of  the  Tartars,  more  partic- 
ularly, to  show  tiiat  the  Gipsies  are  not  the  only  people 
who  have  sacrificed  horses.  Tlic  ancient  Hindoos,  as  already 
fKtated,  sacrificed  horses.  Tlic  Greeks  did  the  same  to  Nep- 
tune ;  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  their  god,  Assa-Thor, 
the  representative  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  Persians,  likewise,  to 
the  sun.*  But  1 9m  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Gipsy  sacri- 
fice of  the  horse  is  the  remains  of  the  grcdit  Assummeed  Jugg 
of  the  Hindoos,  observed  by  tribes  of  greater  antiquity  tluin 

*  It  mmn  that  the  Jews,  when  they  lapced  into  the  fj^roMeet  idolatry, 
dedkatMl  bonee  to  the  tim.  **  And  he  ( Joeiah)  took  away  the  hunet  that 
the  kiaga  tii  Jadah  had  flTen  to  the  son,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  Imhiso  of 
Iha  Lonl,  by  the  chamber  of  Nathan  melech,  the  chamWhdn.  which  waa  in 
Ihaaabvbi^aBdbwiilUiacharioUofthawuiwithiira''   UCiiae,zzm.ll. 
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the  modern  natiooB  of  India,  as  appears  bf  the  Ctonitoo  flodA 

of  laws  already  relerrad  to. 

The  sacrificiDg  of  horaea  is  a  cnriong  aa  veil  M  a  Itadib^ 
and  important  fact  in  tho  luBtory  of  tho  OipsiM,  and,  ta  fhr 
as  I  know,  is  new  to  tli€  world.  I  ^all,  in  «8tabHshhi^  Its 
existence  among  the  Scottish  Oiprioe,  produce  wj  adthorities 
with  my  details. 

In  tlic  6rst  place,  it  was,  and  I  believe  it  stillis,  a  gonentl 
tradition,  over  almost  all  Scotland,  that,  wheo  the  Ttnklen 
parted  from  their  wiTes,  the  act  of  sepatation  took  place 
over  tlic  carcass  ofa  dead  horse.  In  respect  to  HcDboald's 
case,  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Linliuigowshire  Clipaiee, 
my  inrormant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bameay,  late  an  officer  of  the 
Excise,  a  very  respectable  man,  who  died  in  1819,  at  the  aee 
of  74  year?,  slated  to  me  that  he  saw  McDonald  and  his 
wife  separated  over  the  body  of  a  dead  horse,  on  a  moor,  at 
Shieldhill,  near  Falkirk,  either  in  the  year  1758  or  1760,  he 
was  nncertain  which.  The  horse  was  laying  stretched  ont 
on  the  hcatli.  The  parties  took  hold  of  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  dead  animal, 
walked — the  hasband  on  one  side,  and  the  wife  on  tlie  other 
. — till  they  came  to  the  tail,  when,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  each  other,  they  parted,  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding on  a  journey.  Mr.  Bamsay  said  he  never  could 
forget  the  violent  swing  which  McDonald  gave  hi?  wife'  at' 

Srting.  The  time  of  the  day  was  a  little  after  day-break, 
y  informant,  at  the  time,  was  going,  with  others,  to  Shield- 
hill  for  coals,  and  happened  to  be  passing  over  a  piece  of 
rising  ground,  when  they  came  close  upon  the  Gipsies,  in  a 
hollow,  quite  unexpectedly  to  both  parties. 

Another  aged  man  of  credibility,  of  the  name  of  James 
"Wilson,  at  North  Qucensferry,  also  informed  me  that  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  John 
Ltmtiie,  divorced  four  wives  over  dead  horses,  in  the  manner 
described.  Wilson  further  mentioned  that,  when  Gipsies 
were  once  regnlarly  separated  over  a  dead  horse,  they  could 
never  again  be  united  in  wedlock  ;  and  that,  unless  they 
were  divorced  in  this  manner,  all  tho  children  which  the 
female  migjit  have,  subsequently  to  any  other  mode  of  sepa- 
ration, the  husband  was  obliged  to  support  In  fact,  the 
transaction  was  not  legal,  according  to  the  Gipey  usages, 
witboDt  ti)e  horse.    The  facta  of  Lnndte,  and  another  Gipiy, 
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of  iiic  narno  oC  Bruninoiid,  haviiig  divcMroed  many  wiveB 
mtt  dead  honesy  have  been  confirmed  to  me  by  several 
aged  iadividiiala  who  knew  them  peraonally.  One  intelli- 
^aA  geademaa,  Mr*  Richard  Baird«  mformed  me  that,  in  his 
TonUi,  he  aotnalfy  eaw  John  Londie  separated  from  one  of 
his  wiyea  over  a  dead  horse,  in  tlie  parish  of  Carriden,  near 
Bo'dcsb.  My  father,  who  died  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
88  years,  also  stated  that  it  was  quite  corrent,  in  Tweed-dale, 
that  Mary  YorkstM,  wife  of  Matthew  Baillie,  the  Gipsy 
chieC  parted  married  couples  of  her  tribe  over  dead  horses. 
About  ten  years  after  receiving  the  above  information, 
Maledm'a  Antedotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Lon- 
don came  into  my  hands ;  wherein  I  found  the  following 
Juotatioiia,  from  a  work  pablished  in  1674,  describing  the 
ilerent  classes  of  impostors  at  that  period  in  England : 
"PatriooB,"  flays  this  old  anthor,  ^are  strolling  priests; 
evoy  hedfle  is  their  paridi,  and  every  wandering  r<^e 
their  parishiooer.  The  service,  he  saith,  is  the  marrjing  of 
eoupm,  without  the  Gospels  or  Book  of  Common  f^rayer : 
the  solemnity  whereof  is  this :  The  parties  to  be  marriea 
find  cot  a  dttd  horsey  or  other  beast ;  standing,  one  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other,  the  Patrice  bids  them 
live  together  till  death  part  them ;  so,  shaking  hands,  the 
wedding  is  ended.''  Now  the  parties  here  described  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  tlian  Gipsies.  But  it  also  appears 
that  the  ceremony  alluded  to  is  that  of  dissolving  a  mar- 
riage, and  not  that  of  celebrating  it.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  mention,  as  I  liavo  already  done,  that  horses,  at  one  time, 
were  sacrificed  at  their  marriages,  as  well  as  at  Uicir  di- 
vorces. 

Feeling  now  quite  satisfied  that  Gipsies  were,  at  one 
time,  actually  separated  over  the  bodies  of  dead  horses,  and 
horses  only,  (for  I  could  find  no  other  animal  named  but 
horses,)  I  proceeded  to  have  the  fact  confirmed  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  people  themselves.  And  whether  these 
bon<es  were  sacrificed  expressly  for  such  purposes,  or  whether 
the  rites  were  performed  over  horses  accidentally  found 
dead,  I  could  not  discover  till  the  year  1828.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  using  of  dead  horses,  in  scfMirating  man  and 
wi(e,  was  a  remnant  of  some  ancient  ceremony,  which  induced 
me  to  persevere  in  my  enquiries,  for  the  ][>urpo8e  of  ascer- 
taining, if  not  the  origin,  at  least  tlie  particulars,  of  so  ex- 
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XnovAmaxy  a.  cratom.  In  the  nu*  meDb'oned,  and  bi  the 
year  follovin^,  I  ezBicined  a  w^kj  oo  tfa«  anlmet ;  a  ttui 
of  about  sixty  jreare  of  age,  wbo,  a  ftir  yeus  bemre^  iMd 
given  me  a  specimen  of  hia  langoags.  .  He  wii4  that  lie  Mn- 
self  bad  witaessed  the  sacrifices  and  oeremoiiieB  ttteBdfng 
the  eeparation  of  hoBband  and  irife.  From  this  nwB  I  re- 
ceived the  following  cnrioas  particnlan  relative  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  horses  and  ceremony  of  dlTorce ;  whl^  I  ^i^  mar 
be  depended  on,  as  I  was  very  car^I  in  oben^i^  tint  his 
statements,  taken  down  at  four  diSbrent  times,  agreed  vitb 
each  other. 

When  the  parses  can  no  longer  live  togedier  as  hnsfaand 
and  wife,  and  a  separation  for  ever  is  flnuly  deterndBed  on, 
a  horse,  without  blemish,  and  in  no  maimer  of  way  lame,  is 
led  forth  to  the  spot  for  performing  the  ceremony  of  divorce. 
The  hour  at  which  the  rites  must  w  performed  is,  if  possible, 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  "  when  the  snn  is  at  his  height,"* 
The  Gipsies  present  cast  lots  for  the  individual  who  is  to 
sacrifice  the  animal,  and  whom  they  call  the  priest,  for  the 
time.  The  priest,  with  a  long  pole  or  staff  in  his  hand.f 
walks  round  and  round  the  animal  several  times  ;  repeating 
the  names  of  all  the  persona  in  whose  possession  it  has  been, 
and  extolling  and  expatiating  on  the  rare  qualities  of  so  nse- 
fiil  an  animal.  It  is  now  let  loose,  and  driven  from  their 
presence,  to  do  whatever  it  pleases.  The  horse,  perfect  and 
free,  is  put  in  the  room  of  the  woman  who  is  to  be  divorced  ; 


B  particalarl;  aUted  tbst  •  hune  ronnd  dead  woold  not  do  for  •  separs. 
tion,  bnt  that  one  muBt  be  kittcil  fur  Ihe  expreM  purpose;  and  ihat  "  tha 
Kin  mutt  be  at  his  height'  LcrKre  the  hone  could  be  properly  Hurificed. 
FKm  the  fiul  of  Raneaf  ilnaibllng  npoo  tbe  Otpaies  "  a  little  after  daj- 
break,"  U  would  aeem  that  cimuDataiicet  had  compelled  ibetn  to  chaoga 
tbe  tloM,  or  a<yoiirn  the  eompletioo,  of  tbe  sacrifice ;  or  tb&t  the  eztreme 
vfldBeas  of  tho  vletim  hsd  praveoted  iu  bring  caught,  and  so  led  t«  the 
"  Ttoteot  awing  which  UcDooald  gave  hla  wife  at  parting."  And  It  might 
b»  that  Ramsay  h>d  oome  npon  Uieni  when  IfelMMuUd  uid  bis  wUa  were 
performiiig  tba  last  part  of  the  ceremony,  or  had  earned  them  to  finlih  it 
aWptly;  as  the  old  Gipsy  stated  that  not  only  are  none  bat  Gtpdea 
aDowed  Vo  be  present  on  such  occadons,  but  that  the  greatest  secrecy  ia 
ofaaerred,  to  prevent  discoTery  by  those  who  ar«  not  of  tbe  tribe. 
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and  bj  iftB  different  movements  is  the  d^^ree  of  her  p;nilt 
asoertained.  Some  of  the  Gipsies  now  set  off  in  pursmt  of 
itv  and  endeaToor  to  catdi  it  If  it  is  wild  and  intractable, 
kicksi  leans  djrkcs  and  ditches,  scampers  abont,  and  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  easily  taken  hold  of,  the  crimes  and  goilt 
of  the  woman  are  lodked  rnxm  as  nnmeroos  and  heinons*  If 
the  hcMTse  is  tame  and  docik,  when  it  is  pursued,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  taken  without  much  trouble,  and  without  exhibit- 
ing many  capers,  the  guilt  of  the  woman  is  not  considered 
so  deep  and  aggravated ;  and  it  is  then  sacrificed  in  her 
stead.  But  if  it  is  extremely  wild  and  vicious,  and  cannot 
be  taken  without  infinite  trouble,  her  crimes  are  considered 
exceedingly  wicked  and  atrocious ;  and  my  informant  said 
instances  occurred  in  which  both  horse  and  woman  were 
sacrificed  at  the  same  time ;  the  death  of  the  horse,  al<me, 
being  then  considered  insuflBcient  to  atone  for  her  excessive 
guilt.  The  individuals  who  catch  the  horse  bring  it  before 
the  priest.  They  repeat  to  him  all  the  faults  and  tricks  it 
had  committed ;  laying  the  whole  of  the  crimes  of  which 
the  woman  is  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  to  its  charge  ; 
and  upbraiding  ana  scolding  the  dumb  creature,  in  an  angry 
manner,  for  its  conduct  They  bring,  as  it  were,  an  accusa- 
tion against  it  and  plead  for  its  conaemnation.  When  this 
part  of  the  trial  is  finished,  the  priest  takes  a  large  knife 
and  thrusts  it  into  the  heart  of  the  horse ;  and  its  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  upon  the  ground  till  life  is  extinct  The 
dead  animal  is  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ground.  The 
husband  then  takes  his  stand  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  wife 
on  the  other ;  and,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  repeat 
certain  apiHX>nriate  sentences  in  the  Gipsy  language.  They 
then  quit  nolo  of  each  other,  and  walk  three  times  round  the 
body  of  the  horse,  contrariwise,  passing  and  crossing  each 
other,  at  certain  points,  as  they  proceed  in  opposite  directions. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  animal,  (the  comers  of  the  horse,  was 
the  Gipsy's  expression,)  such  as  the  hind  and  fore  feet  the 
shoulders  and  naunches,  the  head  and  tail,  the  parties  halt 
and  face  each  other ;  and  again  repeat  sentences,  in  their 
own  speech,  at  each  time  they  halt  Tiie  two  last  stops  they 
make,  in  their  circuit  round  the  sacrifice,  are  at  the  head  and 
tail.  At  the  head,  they  again  face  each  other,  and  speak  ; 
and  lastly,  at  the  tail,  they  again  confront  each  other,  utter 
more  Oipey  expressions,  shake  hands,  and  finally  part 
12* 
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the  one  going  north,  the  other  south,  ncrer  again  to  be 
united  in  this  life.*  Immediately  after  the  separation  takes 
place,  the  woman  receives  a  token,  which  is  made  of  east- 
iron,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  a  mark  npon  it 
resemblinpr  tiie  Roman  character,  T.  After  tlie  marriage  has 
been  dissolved,  and  the  woman  dismissed  from  the  sacrifice, 
the  heart  of  the  horse  is  taken  out  and  roasted  with  fire, 
then  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  or  brandy,  and  eaten  by  the 
husband  and  his  friends  then  present;  the  female  not  being 
allowed  to  join  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  Tlie  body  of 
the  horse,  skin  and  everything  about  it,  except  the  heart,  is 
buried  on  the  spot ;  and  years  after  the  ceremony  has  taken 
place,  the  husband  and  his  friends  visit  the  grave  of  the 
animal,  to  see  whether  it  has  been  disturbed.  At  these 
visits,  they  walk  round  about  the  grave,  with  much  grief  and 
mourning. 

The  husband  may  take  another  wife  whenever  he  pleases, 
but  the  female  is  never  permitted  to  marry  again.t  Tlie 
token,  or  rather  bill  of  divorce,  which  she  receives,  must 
never  be  from  about  her  person.  If  she  loses  it,  or  attempts 
to  pass  herself  off  as  a  woman  never  before  married,  she 
becomes  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  event  of 
her  breaking  this  law,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  is  hel9  upon 
her  conduct,  and  her  fate  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
meml>ers  ;  and,  if  she  is  to  suflFer  death,  her  sentence  must 
be  confirmed  by  tlie  king,  or  princi]>al  leader.  The  culprit 
is  then  tied  to  a  stake,  with  an  iron  chain,  and  there  cudgel- 
led to  death.  The  executiouers  do  not  extinguish  life  at  one 
beating,  but  leave  the  unhappy  woman  for  a  little  while,  and 
return  to  her,  and  at  last  complete  their  work  by  despatch- 
ing her  on  the  spot. 

I  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  Gipsy  falling  out 
with  his  wife,  and,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  shooting  Ids 
own  horse  dead  on  the  spot  with  his  pistol,  and  forthwith 

*  That  I  might  distinctly  understand  the  Gipsy,  when  he  described  the 
manner  of  crossing  and  wheeling  round  the  comers  of  the  horse,  a  common 
sitting-chair  was  placed  on  its  side  between  us,  which  represented  Uie 
animal  lying  on  the  ground. 

f  Bright,  on  the  Spanfsh  Gipsies,  says :   "  Widows  nerer  marry  a^in. 

Mod  mre  distinp^uished  by  monrning-Teils,  and  black  shoes  made  like  Siose 

ofs  man;  no  slight  mortification,  in  aeoantry  where  the  females  are  lo  re- 

aarkMbh  for  the  beanty  of  their  fiaet.*'    U  Vi  i&obX  ^S^kid^  Uiat  diMwrc$dfe- 

fna/g  Gipsies  Are  confounded  here  with  wtdowi.— "Ea. 
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perfimnii^  the  eeremony  of  divorce  over  the  animtl,  wifb- 
OQt  tUowing  himself  a  moment's  time  for  reflection  on  the 
eolgeet  8mie  of  the  conn^-peoplo  observed  the  transao- 
tion,  and  were  horriScd  at  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 
It  was  ooDfridered  by  them  as  merely  a  mad  frolic  <^  an  en- 
raged llidder.  It  took  place  many  years  ago,  in  a  wild,  se* 
qnestered  spot  between  Galloway  and  Ayrshire. 

This  sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  also  observed  by  the  GKpsies 
of  the  Bnssian  Empire.  In  the  year  1880,  a  Russian  gentle* 
man  of  obeervatton  and  inttlligence,  proprietor  of  estates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Don,  stated  to  me  that  the  Gipsies  in  tiie 
neigfabonrhood  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  Ikm,  several  hundred 
versta  from  the  sea  of  Asoph,  sacrificed  horses,  and  ate  part 
of  their  flesh,  in  the  performance  of  some  very  ancient  cere* 
mony  of  idolatry.  They  sacrifice  them  nnder  night,  Id  the 
woods,  as  the  practice  is jprdiibited  by  the  Bnssian  Govern- 
ment. The  police  are  often  detecting  the  Gipsies  in  these 
sacrifices,  and  the  ceremony  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 
My  informant  conld  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  Gipsy 
sacrifice  in  Bussia ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  tiiat  it  is  the 
same  which  the  tribe  performed  in  Scotland.  In  Russia,  the 
Gipsies,  like  those  in  this  country,  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  they  retain  as  a  secret  among  their  own 
fraternity. 

As  regards  the  sacrificing  of  horses  by  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland,  at  Uie  present  day,-all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  do 
not  know  of  its  tEtking  place  ;  nor  has  it  been  denied  to  me. 
The  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come,  in  regard  to  the 
(question,  is  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that, 
like  their  language  and  ceremony  of  marriage,  it  is  still 
practised  when  it  can  be  done.  In  carrying  out  this  cere- 
mony, there  is  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  which  does  not 
lay  in  the  way  of  that  of  marriage,  and  it  is  this  :  Where  are 
many  of  the  Tinklers  to  find  a  horse,  over  which  they  can 
obtain  a  divorce?  The  difiBcuItv  witli  them  is  as  ffreat  as 
it  is  with  the  people  of  England,  who  must,  at  a  Iri^tful 
expense,  go  to^no  less  than  tiie  House  of  Lords  to  obtain  an 
act  to  separate  legally  from  their  unfaithful  partners.^  The 
Gipsies,  oesides  being  generally  unable  or  unwilline  to  bear 
tte  expense  of  what  will  procure  them*  a  release  in  flieir  own 
way,  find  it  a  difficult  matter,  in  these  day^,\o  ^XedX^c^^rrj  ^^ 
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and  dispose  of  such  a  bulky  article  as  a  harse,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  which  they  will  find  a  new  wife*  I  am  not  aware 
how  they  get  quit  of  this  solemn  and  serious  difficult,  be- 
yond this,  that  a  Gipsy,  a  native  of  Yetiiolm,  informed  me 
that  some  of  bis  brethren  in  that  colony  knock  down  thmr 
aaaeSf  for  the  purpose  of  parting  with  their  wives,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.* 

As  the  code  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Hindoetan  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  I  shall  here  transcribe  from  the 
work  the  account  of  the  Gentoo  Institution  of  the  Anoor 
medha  or  the  ABsummeed  Jngg^f  that  the  reader  may  oooh 
pare  it  with  the  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  horses  ;  for  whidi,  owing 
to  its  length,  I  must  crave  his  indulgence*  It  is  under  the 
chapter  of  evidence,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  An  Aasummeed  Jugg  is  when  a  person,  having  com- 
menced a  Jugg,  writes  various  articles  upon  a  scroll  of 
paper  on  a  horse's  neck,  and  dismisses  the  horse,  sending, 
along  with  the  horse,  a  stout  and  valiant  person,  equipped 
with  the  best  necessaries  and  accoutrements,  to  accompany 
the  horse  day  and  night,  whithersoever  he  shall  choose  to 
go ;  and  if  any  creature,  either  man,  genius  or  dragon, 
should  seize  the  horse,  that  man  opposes  such  attempt,  and, 
having  gained  the  victory,  upon  a  battle,  again  gives  the 
horse  his  freedom.  If  any  one  in  this  world,  or  in  heaven, 
or  beneath  the  earth,  would  seize  this  horse,  and  the  horse 
of  himself  comes  to  the  house  of  the  celebrator  of  the  Jugg, 
upon  killing  that  horse,  he  must  throw  the  flesh  of  him  upon 
the  fire  of  the  Jvk,  and  utter  the  prayers  of  his  Deity  ;  such  a 
Jugq  is  called  a  Jtugg  Asmmmeedy  and  the  merit  of  it,  as 
a  religious  work,  is  infinite."    Page  127. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  chapter  of  the  Hindoo  code 
of  laws,  are  the  following  particulars  relative  to  horses, 
which  show  the  great  respect  in  which  these  animals  were 
held  among  the  ancient  natives  of  Hindostan.  "  In  an  affair 
concerning  a  horse :  if  an^  person  gives  false  evidence,  his 
guilt  is  as  great  as  the  guilt  of  muraering  one  hundred  per- 
sons.''    Fage  128.    In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  sacrifice 

*  "  An  ass  is  sometimes  sacrificed  bv  religious  mendicants,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  some  £»oIt  by  wliicli  they  had  forfeited  their  rank  as  devotees." — 
^eeouni  of  the  Hindoos. 
f  ^''gg*  ^  fliodoftanee,  is  a  word  whidi  rignifies  a  religious  ceremony ; 
heoee  tfi  irelf-ioovo  temid^  JiVgMPM^ 
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of  the  hone  is  freanently  noticed ;  and  in  Sir  William 
Jones'  Institotes  of  Menu,  chapter  viii.,  page  202,  it  is  said : 
*  A  fidse  witneeSt  in  the  case  of  a  hor^e,  kills,  or  incors  the 
gnilt  of  killing,  one  hundred  kinsmen/'  ''  The  Amcameiha^ 
or  sacrifiee  crfT  the  horse :  Considerable  diflfenlties  nsiMily 
attend  that  eeremon  j ;  for  the  consecrated  horse  was  to  m 
set  at  liber^  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed  at  a  distance 
bj  the  owner,  or  his  diampion,  who  was  nsnally  one  of  his 
near  kinsmen ;  and  if  any  person  should  attempt  to  stop  it 
in  its  rambles,  a  batUe  must  ineTitabl?  ensue ;  besides,  as 
the  performer  of  an  hundred  Aswameahaa  became  eqiml  to 
the  god  of  the  firmaments."  {Asiatic  Besearckes^  voL  iii., 
page  216.)  **  The  inauguration  of  Indra^  (the  Indian  God  of 
the  firmaments,)  it  aj^iears,  was  performed  by  sacrificing  an 
hundred  horses.  It  is  imagined  that  this  celebration  be- 
comes a  cause  of  obtaining  great  power  and  univenal  mon- 
archy ;  uid  many  of  the  Kings  in  ancient  India  pcnrformed 
this  sacrifice  at  their  inauguration,  similar  to  tnat  of  In- 
dra's."  "*  These  monarchs  were  consecrated  by  these  great 
sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  become  universal  conquerors.'' 
(AnoHc  Beaearches.)  It  appears,  by  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
that  Indra  was  at  one  time  a  mere  mortal,  but  by  sacrificing 
an  hundred  horses,  he  became  sovereign  of  the  firmament ; 
and  that  should  any  Indian  monarch  succeed  in  immolating  an 
hundred  horses,  he  would  displace  Indra. 

The  above  are  literal  and  simple  facts,  which  took  place 
in  performing  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the  following  is  the  explan- 
ation of  the  mystic  signification  contained  in  the  ceremony. 

"The  Asiummeed  Jugg  docs  not  merely  consist  in  Uie 
performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  world,  namely,  in  bringing  a  horse,  and  sacnfic- 
ing  him ;  but  Assummeed  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  signifi- 
cation, as  implying  that  the  sacrificer  must  look  upon  himself 
to  be  typified  m  that  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described  ; 
because  the  religious  duty  of  the  Assummeed  Jugg  compre- 
hends all  those  other  religious  duties,  to  the  performance  of 
which  all  the  wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions :  and  by 
which  all  the  sincere  professors  of  every  dificrent  raith  aim 
at  perfection.  The  mvstic  signification  thereof  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  symbol 
of  the  morning;  his  eyes  are  the  snn*,  \i\aY>tedA3cL>^^^^^% 
his  wida-cpeowg  month  is  the  BishftoOiier,  w  li^\»  \ssDaiite 
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warmth  which  inyigorates  all  the  world ;  his  body  typifies 
one  entire  year ;  his  back,  paradise  ;  his  belly,. the  idains; 
his  hoof,  this  earth  ;  his  sides,  the  four  qoartora  of  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  bones  thereof,  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  four  quarters ;  the  rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct 
matter ;  the  places  where  those  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply 
the  months,  and  halves  of  the  montlis,  which  are  called  PMa 
(or  fortnights) ;  his  feet  signify  night  and  day ;  and  night  and 
day  are  of  four  kinds ;  first,  the  night  and  day  of  Brihma ; 
second,  the  night  and  day  of  angels  ;  third,  the  night  and  day 
of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors ;  fonrtfa,  the 
night  and  day  of  mortals.  These  four  kinds  are  typifi^  in 
his  four  feet  The  rest  of  his  bones  are  the  constellations 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  tlie  twenty-eight  stages  of  the 
moon's  course,  called  the  lunar  year  ;  his  flesh  is  the  clouds : 
his  food  the  sand  ;  his  tendons  the  rivers  ;  his  spleen  and 
liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  his  body  the  vegetables, 
and  his  long  hair  the  trees.  The  fore  part  of  Ids  body  typi- 
fies the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the  latter 
half;  his  yawning  is  the  flasli  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
turning  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud  ;  his  urine  rep- 
resents the  rain ;  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only 
speech. 

"  The  golden  vessels,  which  are  prepared  iMjfore  the  horse 
is  let  loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day  ;  and  the  place  where 
these  vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  ocean  of  the  East ; 
the  silver  vessel,  which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  night ;  and  the  place  where  those 
vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  ocean  of  the  West.  These 
two  sorts  of  vessels  are  always  before  and  after  the  horse. 
The  Arabian  horse,  which,  on  account  of  his  swiftness,  is 
called  Uy,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  angels  ;  tlie 
Tdjecj  which  is  of  the  race  of  Persian  hoi*ses,  is  the  per- 
former of  the  journeys  of  the  Kvnd/ierps  (or  the  good  spirits); 
the  Wdssbdj  which  is  of  the  race  of  the  deformed  Tdjee 
horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys  oiJina  (or  demons) ; 
and  the  Ashoo,  which  is  of  the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is 
the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  mankind.  This  one  horse 
which  performs  these  several  services,  on  account  of  his 
four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtains  the  four  different  ap- 
peUatijos.  The  place  where  this  horse  remains  is  the  great 
ocean,  which  Bigmhes  the  great  spVnt  ol  Permrobnid,  or  the 
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universal  soul,  which  proceeds  also  from  that  Perm-atmdt 
ami  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Perm-atma. 

^  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
Fidcr  himself  to  bo  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself;  and  conceiving  the 
Afmd  (or  divine  soul)  to  Be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  !*e\{  be  absorbed  in  that  Atmd."  Page  19. 

Mr.  Halhcd,  the  translator  Justly  observes :  ''This  is  the 
very  acme  and  enthusiasm  of  allegory,  and  wonderfully  dis- 
plays the  picturesque  powers  of  fancy  in  an  Asiatic  genius  ; 
yet,  unnatural  as  the  account  there  stands,  it  is  seriously 
credited  by  tlie  Hindoos  of  all  denominations."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  thinks  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between 
tills  very  ancient  Hindoo  ceremony  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
.«<*apc-goat,  in  the  Bible,  described  in  the  21st  and  22d 
verses  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  viz. :  "  And  Aaren 
sliall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
ronre:>8  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  all  their  transgressions,  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
n{K)n  ttie  head  of  the  goat ;  and  shall  send  him  away,  by  the 
hand  of  a  fit  man,  into  the  wiMcrncF^s  :  and  the  goat  shall 
Itear  ufion  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not  inhabited  ; 
and  he  I'liall  let  go  the  ^oat  into  the  wilderness."  PaQe  17. 
In  iho  same  manner,  all  the  iniquities  of  tlio  sacrificer,  in 
i!ie  (ientoo  ceremony,  are  laid  u|)C)n  the  horse,  which  is  let 
hK»?e,  and  attended  by  a  stout  and  valiant  person.  The 
!*arMe  is  <lone  in  the  Gi|>sy  sacrilicc,  as  typifying  the  woman 
to  l»e  divorced. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Gipsy  and  the  Hindoo  sac- 
rifice is  close  and  striking  in  their  general  bearings.  The 
Hindoo  sacrificer  is  typified  in  the  horse,  and  his  sins  are 
a-i<'ertained  and  described  by  the  motions  or  movcmenti^  of 
ilie  animal ;  for  if  the  horse  is  very  docile  and  tame,  and  of 
i!:^  own  accord  comes  to  tiie  IIin<I<)o  celobrator  of  the  sacri- 
lire.  his  merits  are  then  infinite,  and  extremely  accentable  to 
the  Deity  worshipped.  In  the  (lipsy  sacrifice,  if  the  horse 
\^  in  like  manner  quiet,  and  easily  caught,  the  woman,  whom 
it  represents,  is  then  comparatively  innocent.  In  India,  |Kirt 
f»f  the  Aenk  of  the  horse  was  eatt*n  :  among  the  Gipsies,  the 
hrnri  is  eaten.  The  Hindoos  sarri fired  their  eneinie/i^  by 
!>ub:stitutin^  for  them  a  bvffah,  &c. :  t\\c  Vji\y«\<s*  ^aviSStfi.^ 
their  unfatiY^  wives,  by  the  substitute  ot  a  W»e*    V\  >J^^ 
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Hindoo  sacrifice,  particular  paris  of  the  horse  allq^orically 
represent  certain  parts  of  the  earth  :  at  certain  pails  of  the 
horse,  (the  comers^  as  the  Oipsies  call  them,)  tiie  Gipsies,  in 
their  circuit  round  the  animal,  halt,  and  utter  particular 
sentences  in  their  own  language,  as  if  these  parte  were  of 
more  importance,  and  had  more*  influence,  than  the  other 
parts.  And  it  is  probable  that,  in  these  sentences,  some  in- 
visible agency  was  addressed  and  invoked  by  the  Gipsies. 

As  the  Aawamedha^  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  every  caste  of 
Hindoos,  in  ancient  Indm,  so  it  would  be  the  last  to  be  for- 
gotten by  the  wandering  Gipsies.  And  as  both  sacrificed  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  <rf- 
fered  their  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  animating  soul  of  univer- 
sal nature.  As  already  stated,  the  Gipsies,  while  travelling, 
assume  new  names  every  morning  before  setting  out ;  but 
when  noon-tide  arrives,  they  resume  their  permanent  English 
ones.  This  custom  is  practised  daily,  and  has  undoubtedly 
also  some  reference  to  the  sun.  By  the  account  of  the  Gipsy 
already  mentioned,  the  horse  must,  if  possible,  be  killed  at 
noon.  According  to  Southey,  in  his  curse  of  Eehamah,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  liorse  in  India  was  performed  at  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Tod,  in  his  history  of  India,  says :  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  is  the  most  imposing,  and  the  earliest, 
heathenish  rite  on  record,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  an- 
ciently, in  India."  According  to  the  same  author,  the  horse 
in  India  must  be  milk-white,  with  particular  marks  upon  it 
The  Gipsy's  horse  to  be  sacrificed  must  be  sound,  ana  with- 
out blemish  ;  but  no  particular  colour  is  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Halhed,  the  horse  sacrificed  in  India  was  also 
without  blemish. 

I  have,  perhaps,  been  too  minute  and  tedious  in  describing 
these  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentoos ;  but  the  singular 
fact  that  our  Scottish  Tinklers  yet — at  least  till  very  lately — 
retained  the  important  fragments  of  the  ancient  mythology 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Hindostan,  is  offered  as  an  apology  to 
the  curious  reader  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  details.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  there  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  a 
resemblance  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gipsies  and  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  as  there  is  afiBnity^  between  modem  Hin- 
dostanee  and  the  language  of  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at  the 
present  day,  aa  wHl  be  seen  ia  Khe  twicm^^  Oqas^^* 
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Thb  Soottbh  Qipsies  appear  to  be  extremelj  tenadoos  of 
retaining  Ifaeir  language,  as  their  principal  secreti  among 
themseWeSy  and  seem,  from  what  I  have  read  on  the  milgect, 
to  be  much  less  commnniGatiTe,  on  this  and  other  matters 
relative  to  their  history,  tlian  those  of  England  uid  oilier 
coontries.  On  speaking  to  them  of  their  speech,  they  ex- 
hibit an  extraordinary  degree  of  fear,  cantion,  reluctance, 
distmst,  and  suspicion ;  and,  rather  than  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  irill  submit  to  any  self-denial.  It  has 
been  so  well  retained  among  themselves,  that  I  believe  it  is 
scarcely  credited,  even  by  individuals  of  the  greatest  intel- 
ligence, that  it  exists  at  all,  at  the  present  dav,  but  as  slang, 
used  by  common  thieves,  house-breakers  and  beggars,  and 
by  those  denominated  flash  and  family  men.* 

•  Before  eoDiidering  this  treit  in  the  chAraeter  of  the  Scottish  Otpeiee, 
k  mar  iotereet  the  reMier  to  know  that  the  same  pecnliarity  obtains  among 
ihoM^oQ  the  continent 

<>f  the  Hungarian  Gipsies,  OrenmAnn  writes :  "  It  win  be  reeoHected,  from 
the  first,  how  great  a  secret  they  malce  of  their  iangnago.  and  how  sos- 
picioiis  they  appear  when  any  person  wishes  to  learn  a  few  words  of  it. 
Eren  if  the  Gipsy  is  not  perverse,  he  is  very  inattentive,  and  is  conse- 
qorntly  Ukely  to  answer  some  other  rather  than  the  true  Gipsy  word." 

i  H  the  Ilnngarian  Gipsies,  Bright  says :  **  No  one,  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience, can  ooBceive  tite  difficulty  of  ii^inin^  intelligible  information,  from 
peuple  so  rode,  upon  the  subject  of  their  Isngiisge.  If  you  ssk  for  a  word, 
they  give  you  a  whole  sentence ;  and  on  asking  a  second  time,  they  give 
the  sentence  a  totally  diflerent  turn,  or  introduce  some  6ffure  altogether 
nrw.  Thus  it  wss  with  our  Gipsy,  who.  at  length,  tirrd  of  our  questions, 
prayed  most  |»iteously  to  be  released ;  which  we  g^nted  him,  only  on  con- 
ditiitn  of  his  rvturnini;  in  the  evening." 

<>f  the  Spanish  Gi|>sies.  Mr.  Borrow  writes:  "It  is  only  by  listening 
attrntively  to  the  speech  of  the  (iitanos.  whilst  discoursing  among  them- 
petvcs,  that  an  acquaintance  with  their  dialect  can  be  formed,  and  by  seising 
u|iun  all  unknown  words,  as  they  fell  in  succession  trom  XJ^teXt  Viy^    '^v^dcti^ 
liif  can  be  mora  nselesi  and  hopelets  thnn  the  ailemv^  U»  oXAii^  V^smm&ra. 
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Among  the  caases  contribating  to  tiiis  itato  of  thingt 
among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  what  an  called  Tink- 
lers or  TiDkcrs,  for  they  are  the  same  peofde,  inaj  be  nen- 
tiOQCd  tlie  following :  The  traditional  aceoniits  of  the  no- 
merous  imprisonmcDts,  baniahmeDts,  aod  execntionB,  vhich 
many  of  the  race  naderwent,  for  merely  being  "  by  habit 
and  repute  Gipsies,"  nnder  the  Bsrere  laws  pained  agaiDft 
tlietn,  arc  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  present  gci{era> 
lion.  Ttiev  still  entertain  the  idea  that  they  are  a  perec- 
cutcd  race,  and  liable,  if  known  to  be  Gipmes,  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  statutes  framed  iw  the  cztirpattan  of  .the 
wbolo  people.  Bat,  apart  from  Una  tI«w  of  Ifae  qimtion, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  u  it  that  the  Oipnea  iji  SeoUand  are 
more  reserred,  (they  aie  generally  altogether  rilent,)  in  re- 
Fpect  to  thcmaelves,  than  their  brattiren  in  olber  oonntrioa 
seem  to  be  ?    It  may  bo  answered,  that  oar  Scottish  tribes 

«(  tlieir  Toeabnlarj.  bj  enquiring  of  them  htm  parKcnlar  ob}ect«  tud  fd«M 
•TS  atjled  in  the  «une;  for.  wfth  the  exception  of  the  nunes  of  the  taoA 
commoD  thian.lhejr  are  totally  incapable,  M  «  SfMiDith  wrilar  h«  obrcrved, 
«(  jieldiug  t£e  required  tDformatioD  ;  owiug  to  their  ^rest  IgnonoM,  Iba 
■hottneas  of  tbeir  memories,  or,  rather,  tbe  atate  of  bewilderment  to  which 
tlieir  minds  are  bron^t  by  any  qaeation  whlirh  tends  to  bring;  tbrir  rcMoa- 
ing  (icnltiea  inio  action ;  thooeh,  not  DnA^aeotly,  th«  terj-  worda  whiiA 
have  been  in  Tain  required  m  tbem  will,  a  minute  anbiequentlj,  pr«c«ed 
inadferlentlj  from  thtir  months." 

What  liM  been  said  by  the  two  last-named  writers  is  rery  wide  nf  the 
.  nark;  Grellmann.himerer.hila  it  exactly.  The  Gipeiea  have  eicollcnt  memo- 
is  all  they  baTS  to  depend  on.  If  they  had  not  good  memories,  how 
B  y,  at  the  p  '    '  ......  .... 

difficulty  in  quPBlioi   .     _.     .   .„  ..  .        .    „. 

the  part  of  tlia  Gipsy.  Tbo  present  chapter  will  throw  some  lisbt  on  me 
•ntiject.  Even  Ur.  Borrow  himself  ^vea  an  ample  refutation  to  his  sweep- 
IdR  account  of  the  Spanish  Qipalea,  In  re^rd  to  theh-  Uivua^;  for.  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  he  says:  "I  rMited  the  Apostfei' Creed  to  the 
GipeEee,  sentence  by  sentence,  which  they  translated  as  I  proceeded.  They 
•xhibited  the  greatest  eagerness  and  interest  in  th«r  unwonted  occupation, 
and  frequently  broke  Into  loud  dleputes  as  to  tbe  best  rendering,  many  be- 
ing oflered  at  the  same  time.  I  then  read  the  translation  aloud,  wherenpon 
they  raised  a  shunt  of  exultation,  and  appeared  not  a  little  prond  of  the 
oompusilion."  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Boirow  erideutly  had  the  Gipsies  in 
the  ritciit  bnmour — that  Is,  off  tbeir  guard,  excited,  and  much  interesled  in 
the  subject.  1  le  says,  in  another  place :  "  The  language  they  apeak  among 
thimselTes,  and  tliev  are  particalarly  anxious  to  keep  others  in  ignorance 
of  IL"  As  a  general  thing,  they  seem  to  have  been  bored  by  people  much 
aboTe  tbem  in  the  scale  of  society;  with  whom,  their  natural  polileneai, 
and  axpectations  of  money  or  other  benefits,  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
do  Maythiag  than  give  tbem  (hat  which  It  ii  Inborn  In  thdr  nature  lo 
itp  to  tbomMlrw.— Bo. 
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aT%  is  raeral,  nodi  noro  eiTiliMd,  tbeir  btads  more  bfokm 
Qp^  and  fbe  individiMiIs  more  nixed  witb^  md  aoaltand 
throogh,  the  general  popnlatieii  of  the  eoontrjt  tiian  die 
Gipsiee  of  otmr  nctioiHi ;  and  it  therefipre  appears  to  ne 
tiiat  the  noro  their  blood  gets  nixed  wiUi  tbi^  id  the  ordi? 
narj  iiatiTeB,  and  the  nore  thej  approach  to  ci  Filiation,  the 
more  deteminedly  will  they  conceal  every  particidar  relar 
tive  to  their  tribe,  to  prerent  their  neigfaooars  ascertaining 
tbeir  origin  and  nationality.  The  slightest  tannting  alio* 
rioo  to  ttie  fiMrefiUhers  of  balf-civilixed  Scottish  Tinklers 
kindka  «p  in  their  breasts  a  stom  of  wrath  and  fnry :  for 
they  are  extrenely  sensitiTe  to  the  feeUn^f  which  is  enter* 
tained  toward  their  tribe  by  the  other  inhabitants  <tf  the 
country.*  ^  I  have,''  said  one  of  then  to  me,  ^^  wrongfat  air 
my  life  in  a  shop  with  fellow^radesmen,  and  not  one  of 
them  ever  discovered  fliat  I  knew  a  sin§^  Gip^  word.''  A 
Gipqr  woman  also  informed  me  that  heraelf  aiid  sister  bad 
nearly  loet  their  livee^  on  aoconnt  of  thar  langoage.  Tho 
following  are  the  particulars :  The  two  sisters  chanced  to 
be  in  a  paUic-bonse  near  AUoa,  when  a  number  of  collier8» 
belonging  to  the  coatworks  at  Sauchie,  were  present.  The 
one  sister,  in  a  low  tone  erf  voice,  and  in  the  Gipsy  langoage, 
desired  the  other,  among  other  things,  to  make  readv  some 
broth  for  their  repast.  The  colliers  took  hold  of  the  two 
Gipsy  words,  Bhaucha  and  Uawkie,  which  signifv  broth  and 
pot ;  thinking  the  Tinkler  women  were  calling  them  SauMe 
Blackie$,  in  derision  and  contempt  of  tbeir  dark,  subterra- 
neous calling.  The  conaequence  was,  that  the  savage  colliers 
attacked  the  innocent  Tinklers,  calling  out  that  they  would 
*"  grind  them  to  powder,"  for  calling  them  Sauckie  BUukiea. 
But  llie  determined  Gipsies  would  rather  perish  than  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  English,  to  appease  the  en- 
raged colliers ;  ^  for,^  said  they,  ''  it  would  Lave  exposed 
our  tribe,  and  made  ourselves  odious  to  Uie  world."  The 
two  defenceless  females  might  have  been  murdered  by  their 
brutal  assailants,  had  not  tlie  roaster  of  the  house  fortunately 
come  to  their  assistance.    The  poor  Gipsies  felt  tlie  effects 

*  Tlito  oplnkm  U  oonilmed  by  Ui«  (kd  \haX  the  Giptiet  wbom  tb«  R«r. 
Vr.  Crabbe  bM  drilUtd  will  not  now  be  teen  anoiif  tbe  oibcre  of  tbt 
tribe,  ei  ble  mmimI  fretlTel.  a'  BouthainpCoii.    We  b*Te  elreedy  eeea.  vader 
tbe  beed  of  GoatinenUl  Gipeiee,  that  "  tboee  who  are  goML-waib<w%  \a. 
TiMMjtvaal* aad  tbe  Baoat  have  bo  iotarooma  nVCb  fij£m^  ^Ma  ^ar 
tioa;  a«dottMrf|UBilob0«ai«lOljiriM.* 
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of  the  beating  Uier  had  received,  for  inaDj  montliB  tliereifler ; 
and  my  infomujit  had  not  recovered  frmn  ber  braJBea  at  fite 
time  Bhe  mentioned  tho  circamstaocfla  to  roe.* 

They  arc  also  anxious  to  retain  their  langnage^  as  a  oeoret 
among  themiwilvea,  for  the  nse  which  it  ia  to  them  in  con- 
ducting busisesB  in  markets  or  other  places  of  pablic  rcaorL 
Bnt  they  are  very  chary  of  tfie  manner  in  which  thev  em- 
ploy it  on  Boch  occasiona.  Besides  this,  tbej  din4ay  all  the 
pride  and  vanity  in  poasesaing  the  langaage  which  is  com- 
mon with  lingniets  generally.  The  detennined  and  oni- 
form  principle  lud  down  by  them,  to  aToid  all  onnmnni- 
cations  with  "  strangers"  on  the  SQlgeet,and  tbeir  roolation 
to  keep  it  a  secret  within  their  own  tribe,  will  be  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  following  facta. 

For  Bcvcn  years,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Baillie,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  called  regu- 
larly at  my  house,  twice  a  year,  while  on  her  peregrinattona 
through  tlie  country,  selling  spoons  and  other  articles  made 
from  horo.  Every  time  I  saw  her,  I  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  give  mo  some  of  her  secret  speech,  as  I  was  cer- 
tain she  was  acquainted  with  the  Gipsy  tongue.  But,  not 
to  alarm  her  by  calling  it  by  that  name,  I  always  said  to 
her,  in  a  jocular  manner,  that  it  was  the  mason  word  I  wished 
her  to  teach  me.  She,  liowcver,  as  regularly  and  firmly 
declared  that  she  knew  of  no  such  language  among  the 
Tinklers.  I  always  treated  her  kindly,  and  desired  her  to 
continue  her  visits.  I  gave  her,  each  time  she  called,  a 
glass  of  spirits,  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  such  articles  ;  and 
generally  purchased  some  trifle  from  her,  for  which  I  inten- 
tionally paid  her  more  than  its  value.  She  so  far  yielded 
to  my  importunities,  that,  for  the  last  three  years  she  called, 
she  went  the  length  of  saying  that  she  would  lell  me  "  some- 
thing" the  next  time  she  came  back.  But  when  she  returned, 
^e  guardedly  evaded  all  my  questions,  by  constantly  repeat- 
ing nearly  the  same  answer,  such  as,  "I  will  apeak  to  you 
the  next  time  I  come  back,  sir."  After  having  been  put  off 
for  seven  years  in  this  manner,  I  was  determined  to  put  her 

■  On  tiie  whole,  however,  our  Scottish  peuKntry,  In  soma  dlatricta,  do 

■"'■• ---.-.-..  eit«at  «  the 

t  inrolTed  in 
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to  Uie  nsoal  test,  shoald  she  nerer  entor  my  door  Main,  audi 
•8  she  was  milking  out  of  tho  gate  of  my  garden,  I  call^  to 
her,  in  the  Gipsjr  lugiiagei  *^  Jaw  vree^  mamagU  r — (go  away, 
woman.)  She  immediately  tamed  ronnd,  and,  laogninfr,  re- 
plied, **  I  will  jaw  with  yon  when  I  come  back,  gaugur—{l 
will  go  or  apeak  with  von,  when  I  come  back,  man.)  She 
retomed,  as  nsoal,  in  ^December  following.     I  again  re- 

Siested  her  to  give  me  some  of  her  words,  assuring  her  that 
e  would  be  in  no  danger  from  me  on  that  account.  I  fur- 
ther told  her  it  was  of  no  use  to  conceal  her  speech  from  me, 
having,  the  last  time  she  was  in  my  house,  shown  her  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  it  After  considerable  hesitation  and 
reluctance,  she  consented ;  but  then,  she  said,  she  would  not 
allow  any  one  in  the  house  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  but  my 
wife.  I  took  her  at  once  into  my  parlour,  and,  on  being 
desired,  she,  without  tfie  least  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 
took  the  seat  next  die  fire.  Observing  the  door  of  the  room 
a  little  open,  she  desired  it  to  be  shut,  in  case  of  her  being 
o?erheard,  again  mentioning  that  she  had  no  objections  to 
my  wife  being  present,  and  gravely  observing  that  *"  hus- 
bands and  wives  were  one,  and  should  know  all  one  another's 
secrete."  She  stated  that  tho  public  would  look  upon  her 
with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  could  speak 
the  Gip^y  language.  She  was  extremely  civil  and  intelli- 
gent, yet  placed  me  upon  a  familiar  equality  with  herself, 
when  she  found  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  her  speech,  and 
could  repeat  some  of  the  words  of  it.  Her  nature,  to  appear- 
ance, seemed  changed.  Her  bold  and  fierv  disposition  was 
softened  and  eubdued.  She  was  very  frank  ana  polite ;  re- 
tained her  self-possession,  and  spoke  with  great  propriety.* 
The  words  which  I  got  on  this  occasion  will  he  found  in 
another  part  of  the  chapter. 

In  corroboration  of  this  principle  of  concealment  observed 
by  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  relative  to  their  language,  I  may 
give  a  fact  wliich  will  show  how  artful  they  are  in  avoidins^ 
any  allusion  to  it.  One  evening,  as  a  band  of  poUerSf  with 
a  cart  of  earthenware,  were  travelling  on  the  high-road,  in 
a  wild  glen  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  a  brother  of  mine  over- 

*  Their  (the  female^s)  speech  is  as  fluent,  and  their  eyct  m  unabMhed,  in 
thm  prcaeoce  uf  ruyalt^',  as  before  those  from  whom  they  have  nothing  to 
kope  or  fioar ;  the  result  of  which  is.  that  moat  minds  quail  before  thjni.— > 
imtJh  Spmniak  C/i^ue.— Km 
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heard  them,  male  and  female,  oonTeimiig  in  a  laogiiage^  a 
word  of  which  he  did  not  nnderatand.  Aa  the  road  was 
Tcry  bad,  and  the  night  dark,  one  of  the  females  of  the  band 
was  a  few  yards  in  t^vance  of  the  cart,  acting  as  a  gaide  to 
the  horde.  Every  now  and  then,  among  other  unintelligible 
exprcr^sions,  she  called  out  ^^  Shan  drom/*  My  brothers 
curia'iity  was  excited  by  hearing  the  potters  conversing  in 
this  manner,  and,  next  rooming,  he  went  to  where  they  lodged, 
in  an  ont-liouse  on  the  farm,  and  enqnired  of  the  female 
what  she  was  saying  on  the  road,  the  night  before,  and  what 
she  meant  by  "^Skan  dromJ*  The  woman  appeared  con- 
fused at  tlio  nnexpected  question ;  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
covered her  self-possession,  and  artftilly  replied  that  they 
were  talking  Latin  (!)  and  that  *^  Shmdromi^  in  lAtin, 
signified  '  bad  road.''  But  the  truth  is,  ""  Sham  dromP  is 
the  Gipsy  expression  for  bad  road,  as  will  by  and  by  be  seen. 

Besides  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  way  of  getting 
any  of  their  lanprua^e  from  them,  there  is  a  general  one  that 
arises  from  the  suspicious,  unsettled,  restless,  fickle  and  vola- 
tile nature  by  which  they  are  characterized.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  get  them  to  speak  consecutively  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  on  any  subject,  thus  precluding  the  possibility, 
in  most  instances,  of  taking  advantage  of  any  favourable 
humour  in  which  they  may  bo  found,  in  the  matter  of  their 
general  history — leaving  alone  the  formal  and  serious  pro- 
cedure necessary  to  bo  followed  in  regard  to  their  lan- 
guage. If  this  favourable  turn  in  their  disposition  is  allowed 
to  pass,  it  is  rarely  anything  of  that  nature  can  be  got  from 
them  at  that  meeting ;  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that,  at 
any  after  interviews,  they  will  entirely  evade  the  matter  so 
much  desired. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the 
method  I  adopted  to  get  at  the  Oipsy  language. 

Short  vocabularies  of  the  language  of  the  Tachengenea  of 
Turkey,  the  Cygania  of  Hungary,  the  Zigeunera  of  Gfermany, 
the  Gitanoa  of  Spain,  and  the  Gipaiea  of  England,  have,  at 
different  periods,  since  1783,  issued  from  the  press,  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  speci- 
mens of  our  Scottish  Tinlder  or  Gipsy  language  having  as 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  Some  of  the  former  I 
committed  to  memory,  and  used,  intermixed  with  English 
words,  in  questions  1  would  put  to  the  Scottish  G  ipsies.  In  this 
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wajyOne  word  woald  lead  to  another.   I  wonld  address  them 
in  a  oonfident  and  familiar  manner,  as  if  I  were  one  of  them- 
t«lTeB,  and  knew  exactly  who  they  were,  and  all  about  them. 
I  would,  for  instance,  ask  them :  Have  jou  a  grye  (horse)  7 
How  many  chauvies  (children)  have  yon  ?    Where  is  your 
gnngie  (husband)?      Do   you  sell  rcya  (spoons)?     oein^ 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  they  would  give  me  at  once  a 
true  answer.    For,  being  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  apply 
the  language  of  the  Gipsies  of  the  continent  to  our  own 
tribes,  they  could  naturallv  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to 
my  questions ;  although  they  would  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
(iip«(y  I  could  possibly  be — dressed,  as  I  was,  in  black,  with 
black  neck-cloth,  and  no  display  of  linen,  save  a  ruffled 
breast,  thick-soled  shoes  and  gaiters.     The  consequence 
was,  I  became  a  character  of  interest  to  many  of  the  Gipsies 
to  bo  found  in  a  circuit  of  many  miles ;  and  great  wonder 
was  excited  in  their  uitutorcd  minds,  leading  to  a  desire  to 
see,  and  know  something  of,  the  Riah  Nawh;n^  or  the  gen- 
tleman Gipsy.    On  such  occasions,  I  would  treat  them  as  I 
would  land  a  fish — give  them  hook  and  line  enough.    But 
tlie  cin-umstancc  was  to  them  something  incomprehensible, 
for,  although  Gipsies   are  very  ready-witted,  and  possess 
great  natural  resources,  in  thieving,  and  playing  tricks  of 
every  kind,  and  great  tact  in  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
that  nature — which,  with  them,  are  matters  of  instinct,  train- 
ing, and  practice — their  whole  mind  being  bent,  and  exclu- 
sively employed,  in  that  direction,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  form  any  intelligible  opinion  as  to  my  true  char- 
acter, provided  I  was  any  way  di^<crect  in  disguising  my  real 
fioiiition  among  thorn.     As  little  chance  was  there  of  any  of 
themt^^lvcs  infbrmi!ig  the  others  of  what  assistance  they  had 
inadvertently  been  to  me,  in  getting  at  their  language. 
Somr  of  them  might  have  an  idea  that  one  of  their  race  had, 
in  their  own  way  of  thinking,  iicached,  turned  traitor  to 
their  blood,  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.    At  times,  if  they 
hapfjcned  to  see  mc  approach  tlioni,  so  as  to  have  an  op|)or- 
tuuity  to  scrutinize  mc — wliich  they  are  much  given  to,  with 
|(«'<(ple  generally — tliey  would  not  be  so  easily  disconccrtcfl 
at  any  «]UCstion  put  to'  tliem  in  their  language ;  but  the  re- 
Milt  would  be  either  direct  replies,  or  tiie  most  ludicrous 
Mrni.-T  of  surprise  and   terror  imaginable,  which,  to  be  en- 
jf>ycd,  were  only  to  be  seen,  but  could  not  be  described, 
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although  the  eoqiiel  will  in  some  meuore  flhistrato  theiiL 
At  other  times,  ii  I  addressed  a  Oipqr  in  his  owb  lannago, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  kind  and  famiuar  manner,  as  ifl  Imd 
been  soothing  a  wild  and  nnmanageable  horse,  before  monnt- 
ing  him,  he  would  eitlier  yerj  awkwardly  pretend  not  to 
understand  what  I  meant,  or,  with  a  down^^  and  Rvilty 
look,  and  subdued  voice,  inunediatelj  answer  my  Gipsy 
words  in  English.  But  if  I  put  the  words  to  him  in  an  ab- 
rupt, hasty,  or  threatening  manner,  he  would  either  take  to 
his  heels,  or  turn  upon  me,  like  a  tiger,  and  pour  out  upon 
me  a  torrent  of  abusive  lan^age.  The  following  instances 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  my  use  of  tiidr  language  was 
sometimes  appreciated  by  the  female  Oipsies.' 

When  I  spoke  in  a  sharp  manner  to  some  of  the  old  wo- 
men, on  the  high-road,  by  way  of  testing  them,  tliey  would 
quicken  their  paces,  look  over  their  shoulders,  and  call  out, 
in  much  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  Ton  are  no  gentleman,  sir, 
otherwise  you  would  not  insult  us  in  that  way."  On  one 
occasion.  I  observed  a  woman  with  her  son,  who  appeared 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  lingering  near  a  house  at  which 
they  had  no  business,  and  I  desired  her,  rather  sharply,  to 
leave  the  place,  telling  her  that  I  was  afraid  her  cftauvie- 
was  a  chor — (that  her  son  was  a  thief).  I  used  these  two 
words  merely  to  see  what  effect  they  would  have  upon  her, 
as  I  did  not  really  think  she  was  a  Gipsy.  She  instantly 
flew  into  a  dreadful  passion,  telling  me  that  I  had  been 
among  thieves  and  robbers  myself,  otherwise  I  cx)uld  not 
speak  to  her  in  such  words  as  these.  She  threatened  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  to  inform  the  police  that  I  was  the  head  and 
captain  of  a  band  of  thieves,^  and  that  she  would  have  me 
immediately  apprehended  as  such.  Four  sailors  who  were 
present  with  me  were  astonished  at  the  sudden  wrath  and 
insolence  of  the  woman,  as  they  could  not  perceive  any  pro- 
vocation she  had  received  from  me — being  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  chauvie  and  cAor,  wnich  I  applied  to 
her  boy. 

One  day  I  fell  in  by  chance,  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  old 
public  road,  on  the  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  tlie  village  of 
North  Queeusferry,  with  a  woman  of  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  the  motlier,  as  she  said,  of  seven  children. 

*  Thia  woman  evidently  mistook  oar  ftothor  for  a  Gipsy  jt^rI,  snch  as  he 
ia  described  at  page  169.— Ed. 


8b»  tad  Kghft  hiir,  btae  «j«0k  aad  a  fUr  complezioD.  The 
jwgmf «  her  ohiklren  appeared  to  be  aboat  nine  montha 
oU,  Mid  the  ddestaboBt  ten  years.  The  mother  was  dreesed 
in  a  faiowii  cloak,  and  the  group  had  altogether  a  yeiy 
squalid  appearance.  In  the  most  lamentable  tone  of  TOioe, 
she  iBfonned  me  that  her  Iraaband  had  sot  off  vith  another 
woman,  and  left  her  siid  her  seven  children  to  starve ;  and 
that  he  had  been  lately  employed  at  a  paper-mill  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  She  sometiaies  appeared  almost  to  elioke  with 
grief,  bat,  neverthdefv,  I  observed  no  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
oflen  repeated,  in  a  sort  of  hypocritical  and  canting  manner, 
""  The  Lord  has  been  vcrv  kind  to  me,  and  will  stOl  protect 
me  and  my  helpless  babes.  Last  night  we  all  slept  in 
the  open  fields,  tanA  gathered  peas  and  beans  from  the  stidh 
Ue  fiw  oar  soppers.^'^  Sho  certainly  seemed  to  be  in  very  in- 
digeai  dreaawtances ;  but  that  her  hosband  had  abandoned 
her,  I  did  not  credit  However,  I  f^ve  her  a  few  hdtf-penoe, 
for  wUeh  she  thanked  me  very  dviUy.  From  her  extrava- 
gant behavMMr,  and  a  pecaliar  wildness  in  her  looks,  it  oc- 
carred  to  me  tlmt  she  belonged  to  the  lowest  caste  of  Oipsies, 
although  her  appearance  did  not  indicate  it ;  that  her  ffrief 
was,  for  the  most  part,  feigned,  and  that  the  story  of  her 
hnsbaad  having  abandoned  her  was  got  ap  merebr  to  excite 
pity,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  little  money  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  lier  band.  I  now  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
her,  relative  to  many  individuals  whom  I  knew  were  Gipsies 
of  a  superior  class,  taking  care  not  to  call  them  by  that  name, 
in  case  of  alarming  her.  I  spoke  to  her  as  if  I  had  been 
quite  intimate  with  all  the  persons  I  was  enquiring  about, 
i^e  gave  me  satisfactcny  answers  to  almost  every  question, 
and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  every  individusl  I  named. 
She  BOW  appeared  quite  calm  and  collected,  and  answered 
me  very  gimvely.  But  she  said  that  some  of  the  men  I  men- 
tioned were  rogues,  and  that  their  wives  placed  many  clever 
tricks.  On  mentioning  the  tricks  of  the  wives,  I  noticed  a 
Hoile  come  over  her  countenance.  I  observed  to  her  that 
they  were  not  fiiultle:«,  but  that  they  were  often  blamed  for 
crimes  of  which  they  were  not  guilty.  Upon  perceiving  tliat 
1  took  their  purt,  which  I  did  on  purpose,  to  hear  what  she 
vonld  sa^,  slie  gradually  changed  her  mind,  and  came  over 
to  my  opinion.  She  said  that  they  were  exceedingly  good- 
bearted  people,  and  tluit  some  of  them  had  frequently  paid 

13 
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a  night's  lodging  for  berself  and  ftmllj.  I  now  TeuturcJ  to 
pot  a  question  to  her,  half  in  Oipef  and  half  in  Engfiih. 
After  a  short  pause  and  hesitation,  im  signified  that  dwrn- 
derstood  what  I  said.  I  then  asked  one  nr  tvo  quMtfons 
in  Gipsy  words  only.  A  Gipsy,  with  cnxskeir-inuQ  in  a 
baslcct,  happened  to  pass  ns  at  the  very  moment  I  waa  speak- 
ing to  her  ;  and  to  show  her  the  knovledge  I  had  of  her 
speech  and  people,  I  Baid,  "  There  is  fc  lutvmetC — (there  is  a 
Oipsy.)  She,  in  a  very  civil  and  polite  manner,  immediatdy 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  hope  yon  will  not  take  it  ill,  vhoi  I  nse  the 
fi«edom  of  saying  that  yon  mnat  have  been  atnoi^  the  people 
yon  arc  eoqiiiring  abont,  otherwise  yon  could  not  ^>eak  to 
me  in  timt  way.  To  show  her  that  I  did  not  desinse  her 
for  noderstan^ng  my  Gipsy  words,  I  gave  her  a  few  pmce 
more,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  then  became  qnite 
cheerful  and  frank,  as  if  we  had  been  old  acqaaintancep. 
Instead  of  trying  to  impose  upon  me,  by  tales  of  grief  and 
woe,  and  feignca  piety,  she  appeared  happy  and  contented, 
her  whole  conduct  indicating  that  it  was  utieloss  to  play  off 
her  tricks  npon  me,  oe  she  was  now  sensible  that  I  knew  ex- 
actly what  she  was,  and  yet  did  not  treat  her  cnntemptu- 
onsly.  She  said  her  hnsband'a  name  was  Wilson,  and  her 
own  Jackson,  (the  names  of  two  Gipsy  tribes  ;)  that  she  could 
tell  fortunes,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  /mA  words  I 
spoke,  being  afraid  to  call  them  by  their  right  name.  She 
further  stated  that  every  one  of  the  people  I  wos  enquiring 
abont  spoke  in  the  same  language. 

About  half  an  hour  after  I  parted  with  her,  on  the  road, 
I  met  her  in  the  village  of  North  Qucensferry,  while  I  was 
walking  with  a  friend.  I  then  put  a  nncstion  to  her  in 
Gipsy  words,  in  the  presence  of  this  thira  party,  who  knew 
not  what  she  vfip,  to  see  how  she  irould  conduct  herself  in 
public.  She  seemed  Burprised  at  my  question,  as  if  she  did 
not  nndcrstand  a  word  of  it — to  prevent  it  being  discovered 
to  others  of  the  community  that  she  was  a  Gipsy.  ButRhc 
publicly  praised  me  highly,  for  having  given  her  something 
to  help  her  jwor  children  ;  and,  with  her  trumped-up  story 
at  her  tongue's  end,  proceeded  on  her  travels. 

These  poor  people  were  much  alarmed  when  I  let  them 
flee  that  I  knew  they  were  Oipsic?,  They  thought  I  wns 
despising  them,  and  treating  them  with  contempt ;  or  thoy 
were  afraid  of  being  appreliended  under  the  old  sanguinary 
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lawBf  condemnimi^  the  whole  unfortunate  race  to  death  ;  for 
the  OipsieB,  as  I  have  already  said,  still  believe  that  these 
bloody  statutes  are  in  full  force  against  them  at  the  present 
day. 

I  was  advised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction,  to  "  get  the  same  words  from  different  individ- 
uals ;  and,  to  verify  the  collection,  to  J«et  down  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  communicated  f  which  I 
have  done.  For  this  reason,  the  words  now  furnished  will 
appear  as  the  confessions  of  so  many  individuals,  rather  than 
a  vocabulary  drawn  up  in  the  manner  in  which  such  is  usu- 
ally done  ;  and  which  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  as  well  as  the  philologist,  than  if  I  had  presented 
the  words  by  themselves,  without  any  positive  or  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  their  genuineness.  To  the  general 
reader,  as  distinguished  from  the  philologist,  the  anecdotes 
connected  with  tne  collection  may  prove  interesting,  if  the 
words  themselves  have  no  attraction  for  him ;  while  they 
will  satisfy  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  language  which  has  almost  always  been  denied,  yet 
which  is  known,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  greater  numljjBr  of 
the  i»opulation  of  the  country  than  could  at  first  liavc  been 
imagined  ;  this  part  of  it  having  l)ecn  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  individual?,  at  different  and  widely-separated  times  and 
phicci^.  On  thi.s  account,  I  hope  that  the  minuteness  of  tlic 
details  of  the  present  enquiry  may  not  appear  tedious,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  interesting,  to  my  readers  generally  ;  inas- 
much as  the  present  collection  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language  that  has  ever  been  made  ; 
although  the  i>eople  themselves  have  lived  amongst  us  for 
thre<^  hundre<l  and  fifty  years,  and  talked  it  every  hour  of 
the  day,  but  hardly  ever  in  the  hearing  of  the  other  inhabit- 
ant.«^,  exrepling.  occasionally,  a  word  of  it  now  and  then,  to 
disguise  their  (lis<*our3e  from  those  around  them  ;  which,  on 
being  questioned,  they  have  always  passed  off  for  txint^  to 

}>reveul  the  law  taking  hold  of  them,  and  punishing  them 
or  being  Gipsies.  These  details  will  also  show  that  our 
Scottish  Tinklers,  or  Gijisies,  are  sprung  from  the  common 
fitrx-k  from  which  aro  descended  those  tliat  are  to  be  found 
ill  the  other  parts  of  Euro|H»,  as  well  as  those  that  are  scat- 
icifl  over  the  world  generallv  ;  what  secrecy  they  observe 
in  all  matters  relative  to  thefr  affairs  ;  what  an  extraordi- 
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nary  degree  of  relactance  and  fear  ther  evinoe  in  answering 
questions  tending  to  develop  tbeir  history;  and|  oonsa- 
qnently,  how  difficult  it  ia  to  leam  anything  satisfiwtory 
about  them .♦ 

I  fell  in  one  day,  on  the  public  road,  with  an  M  woman 
and  her  two  daughters,  of  the  name  of  Boss,  sdling  horn 
ftpoons,  made  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a  Tinkler  at  Bo'ness*  I 
repeated  to  the  woman,  in  the  shape  of  questions,  some  of 
the  Gipsy  words  presented  in  these  pages.  She  at  first 
Affected,  though  very  awkwardly,  not  to  understand  what  I 
said,  but  in  a  few  minutes,  with  some  embarrassment  in  her 
manner,  acknowledged  that  she  knew  the  speech,  and  gaTse 
me  the  English  of  the  following  words : 

Gaugieyman.  Orye^  horse. 

Managie^  woman.  Orye-femUr^  horse-dealer. 

Chauvies^  children.  BaySj  spoons. 

I  iibserved  to  this  woman,  that  I  saw  no  harm  in  speakine 
this  language  openly  and  publicly.  "  None  in  the  least,  sir," 
was  her  reply. 

Two  girls,  of  the  name  of  Jamieson,  came  one  day  beg- 
ging to  my  door.  They  appeared  to  be  sisters,  of  about 
eight  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  were  pretty  decently 
clothed.  Both  had  light-blue  eyes,  light-yellow,  or  rather 
flaxen,  hair,  and  fair  complexions.  To  ascertain  whether 
they  were  Tinklers  or  not,  I  put  some  Gipsy  words  to  the 
eldest  girl.  She  immediately  hung  down  her  head,  as  if  she 
had  been  detected  in  a  crime,  and,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand what  was  said,  left  the  house  ;  but,  after  proceeding 
abou^  twelve  pacas,  she  took  courage,  turned  round,  and, 
with  a  smile  upon  an  agreeable  countenance,  called  back, 
"  There  are  eleven  of  us,  sir."  I  had  enquired  of  her  how 
many  children  there  were  of  her  family.  I  called  both  the 
girls  back  to  my  house,  and  ordered  them  some  victuals,  for 
which  they  were  extremely  grateful,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  that  they  were  kindly  treated.    After  I  had  dis- 

*  II  would  be  well  for  the  reader  to  consider  what  a  Oipiy  u,  irrespec- 
tire  of  the  lanyHage  which  he  $peakn  ;  for  the  ract  cornea  iefwt  the  wpttcK 
which  it  uses.  That  will  be  done  fully  in  ro^  Disquisition  on  the  Gipeiea. 
The  language,  considered  in  itself,  however  interesting  it  may  be,  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  ;  it  may  nltimalely  disappear,  while  the  people  who 
now  q>eak  it  will  remiun. — Ed. 
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eorered  ther  were  OipdeSy  I  wormed  oat  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

OaugUy  man.  Orye^  horse. 

Managii,  woman.  Jucal^  dog. 

Ckanviu^  children. 

When  I  enquired  of  the  eldest  girl  the  English  of  JuoaH^ 
she  did  not,  at  first,  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  ;  but  her 
little  sister  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  said  to  her,  "  Don't 
TOO  hear  ?  That  is  dog.  It  is  dog  he  means.''  The  other 
then  added,  with  a  downcast  look,  and  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice,  ""  Ton  gentlemen  understand  all  languages  now- 
a-days." 

At  another  time,  four  or  five  children  were  loitering  about, 
and  diverting  themselves,  before  the  door  of  a  house,  near 
In vcrkei thing.  The  jonngest  appeared  about  five,  and  the 
eldest  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  One  of  the  boys,  of  the 
name  of  McDonald,  stepped  forward,  and  asked  some  money 
from  me  in  charity.  From  his  importunate  manner  of  be^ 
ging,  I  suspected  the  children  were  Gipsies,  although  their 
appearance  did  not  indicate  them  to  be  of  that  race.  After 
some  questions  put  to  them  about  their  parents  and  their 
occupations,  they  gave  me  the  English  of  the  following 
worotf  : 

Gaugie^  man.  Aizel^  ass. 

ChauvieM^  children.  Lowoj  silver. 
Biah,  gentleman.  Chor,  thief. 

Grye,  horse.  Statirdie^  prison. 

Jucal^  dog.  Bingy  the  devil. 

A  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  was  in  my  presence 
while  the  children  wore  answering  mv  words  ;  ana  as  the 
fcubject  of  their  language  was  new  to  him,  I  made  some  re- 
marks to  him  in  their  hearing,  relative  to  their  tribe,  which 
greatly  displeased  them.  One  of  the  boys  called  out  to  me, 
witii  much  bitterness  of  expression,  *"  You  are  a  Qipsy  your- 
H/lf.  :*ir,  or  you  never  could  have  got  these  words." 

Some  years  since,  a  female,  of  the  name  of  Ruthven,  was 
ID  the  liabit  of  calling  at  a  farm  o<>cupied  by  one  of  my 
brothers.  My  mother,  Ixsing  interested  about  the  Gipsies, 
began,  on  one  occasion,  to  question  this  female  Tinkler,  rela- 
tive to  her  tribe,  and,  among  other  things,  asked  if  she  was 
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a  Oipejr.  "  Yes,"  replied  BathT«o,  "I  im  « 
desperate,  mardering  race  we  are.  I  will  let-  tdb 
8peak  oar  laDgnoge,  but  what  the  'better  will  70a  be  of 
that?"  She  occordiQ^ly  nttered  a  few  seotmoes,  and  ^en 
paid, "  Now,  are  ron  any  the  wiser  of  what  yoa  hare  heard  T 
But  that  infant,"  pointiog  to  her  child  of  abont  fire  yeara  of 
age,  " nnderetaiids  erer;  word  I  speak."  "I  know,"  eon- 
tinned  the  Tinkler,  "  that  the  public  are  tiTing  to  fiiid  oat 
the  secrete  of  the  Gipsies,  bnt  it  is  in  Tain."  This  womao 
further  stated  that  her  tribe  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased, were  it  known  that  anj  of  their  fraterDity  tangfat  - 
their  language  to  "  strangers.'**  She  also  mentiODed  that  the 
Gipsies  Mslicve  that  the  hws  which  were  enacted  f<ff  tlioir 
extirpation  were  yet  in  full  force  against  them.  I  soay  men- 
tion, however,  ^at  she  could  pnt  confidence  in  the  family  in 
whose  iiouse  she  made  these  confessions. 

On  another  occasion,  a  female,  with  three  or  fonr  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  not  above  ten  years  of  age,  came 
np  to  me  while  speaking  to  an  innkeeper,  on  a  pnbtic  pier 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forui.  She  stated  to  us  that  her  prop- 
erty had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  her  family  redaced 
to  beggary,  and  solicited  charity  of  us  botli.  After  receiv- 
ing a  few  half-pence  from  the  innkeeper,  she  continued  her 
iraportnnitiea  with  an  unusual  impertinence,  and  bung  upon 
me  for  a  contribution.  Her  barefaced  conduct  displeased 
mo.  I  thought  I  would  put  her  to  the  test,  and  try  if  she 
was  not  a  Gipsy.  Deepening  the  tone  of  my  voice,  I  called 
out  to  her,  in  an  angry  manner,  "  SaSah,  jaw  drom" — 
("  Cnrse  you,  take  the  road.")  The  woman  instantly  wheeled 
about,  uttered  not  another  word,  but  set  off,  with  precipita- 
tion ;  and  so  alarmed  were  her  children,  that  they  took  nold 
of  her  clothes,  to  hasten  and  pull  her  out  of  ray  presence ; 
calling  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  "Mother,  mother,  come 
away.  Mine  host,  the  inCkeeper,  was  amazed  at  the  effec- 
tual manner  in  which  I  silenced  and  dismissed  the  impor- 
tunate and  troublesome  beggars.    He  was  anxiooa  that  I 

*  The  GipalM  are  ■Ivays  afraid  U>  aaj  what  they  would  do  in  aaeh  cases. 
I'erhapa  they  doa't  know,  bat  have  <nily  a  j^Dcral  improuioo  that  the  in- 
dividual would  "  catch  it ;"  or  tliere  may  be  some  old  law  on  the  subject. 
What  Ruthven  said  o{  her's  being  a  deaperate  race  la  tnie  enoiiKh.  anj 
uurdertma  too.  among  Uiemselves  as  distuupiiahed  from  the  Inhabitaots 
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.,„„ J,    Br  remark  was  eTidentlj  part  o. j.  ^ >r«> 

kNpa  tba  uttivei  Cr^  irwlertli^  the  tnbe.    Sea  pag«  44. — Eol 
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thonld  teach  him  the  nnknown  words  that  had  so  terrified 
the  poor  Gipsies ;  with  the  design,  it  appeared  to  me,  of 
frightening  others,  should  they  molest  him  with  their  beg- 
ging. Had  I  not  proved  this  family  by  the  language,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  that  the  group  were 
Gipsies. 

In  prosecuting  mj  enquiries  into  the  existence  of  the 
Gipsy  languoge,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Lochgellie,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  four  or  five  families  of  Gipsies^  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  procured  an  interview  with  young  Andrew 
Steedman,  a  member  of  the  tribe.  At  first,  he  appeared 
much  alarmed,  and  seemed  to  think  I  had  a  design  to  do 
him  harm.  His  fears,  however,  were  in  a  short  while 
calmed  ;  and,  after  much  reluctance,  he  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing words  and  expressions,  with  the  corresponding  English 
significations.  Like  a  true  Gipsy,  the  first  expression  which 
he  nttered,  as  if  it  came  the  readiest  to  him,  was, ''  Choar  a 
diamfit^—f^  rob  that  person,")  which  he  pronounced  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance. 


Oaugit^  man. 

Goyrie^  man. 

Managity  woman. 

Ckauvie^  a   person  of  either 

8CX. 

ChauvitM^  children. 
Been  gaugie^  gentleman. 
Betn  goyrie^  gentleman. 
Rajah^  a  chief,  governor. 
Jianrie  rajah^  the  king* 
(rrekam^  horse. 
Orye,  horse. 
•Sf e/rr,  ais. 
9/ucaiy  dog. 
J/y/er,  cat. 
Sl'*of^  sheep. 
Jiaihanie^  COck. 
Caunit,  hen. 
Bftriam,  sun. 
Jf'i9ig,  moon. 
6rtf/r,  fire. 
Garian^  ship. 
Htf/U^  spoon. 


Keechauy  knife. 

Chowrie^  knife. 

Scafy  bat. 

liasity  fiesh. 

3/(iM,  hand. 

Bar,  money. 

Lowify  coin  or  money. 

Bovgy  silver. 

JVVf/,  shilling. 

Beeky  to  listen. 

Chety  tongue. 

Chee  cheey  hold  your  tongue. 

Chory  thief. 

Choar,  to  steaL 

Quady  prison. 

Mooliey  death. 

MooUty  Y\\  kill  you. 

Bing,  the  devil. 

Bing  fecky  devil  take  you. 

Bing  feck  eelretlety  devil  take 
your  souL 

Choar  a  ckauvie^  rob  that  per- 
son. 
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Choara  grtnt^^gMLtromihaX    OhmU  «  Imw,  ftej  bm  Ike 

man. 
CkeeteromanUj  a  dnm  of  wUt- 

ke^r. 

The  first  exprcMKNi  wliidi  fhe  Oipnes  mse  in  rahtiitf  one 
another,  when  they  first  meet»  anywhere,  is  '^Atdetme^  iw- 
feente"  Steedman,  howerer,  did  not  gire  me  the  Bi^;lidi 
of  tliis  salutation.  He  stated  to  me  thati  at  tke  preettit  dnr, 
the  Gipsies  in  Scotlaiid,  when  bj  tiiemselTes,  traiisaet  their 
business  in  their  own  language,  and  hold  aD  th^  m^naiy 
conversations  in  the  same  speech.  In  the  eoarse  of  a  fisw 
minutes,  Steedman's  fears  retomed  upon  bin.  He  ap[ieared 
to  regret  what  he  had  done.  He  now  said  be  bad  ioigotten 
the  langoage,  and  referred  me  to  bis  fkHier,  dd  Andreir 
Steedman,  who,  he  said,  wonld  gire  me  erery  informadoB  I 
might  require.  I  imprudently  sent  him  out,  to  bring  the  old 
man  to  nie ;  for,  when  both  returned,  all  further  communica- 
tion, with  regard  to  their  speech,  was  at  an  end.  Both 
were  now  dead  silent  on  the  subject,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  Gipsy  language,  and  were  evidently  under  great 
alarm.  The  old  man  would  not  face  me  at  all ;  and  when  I 
went  to  him,  he  appeared  to  be  shaking  and  trembling,  while 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  horses,  in  his  own  stable.  Young 
Steedman  entreated  me  to  tell  no  one  that  he  had  given  mo 
any  words,  as  the  Tinklers,  he  said,  would  be  exceedingly 
displeased  with  him  for  doing  so.  This  man,  however,  by 
being  kindly  treated,  and  seeing  no  intention  of  doing  him 
any  harm,  became,  at  an  after  period,  communicative  on 
various  subjects  relative  to  the  Gipsies. 

The  following  are  the  words  which  I  obtained  during  an 
hour's  interrogation  of  the  woman  that  bafiSed  me  for  seven 
years,  and  of  whom  I  have  said  something  already : 

Oaugie,  man.  Nais  gavgie^  grandfather. 

Chauvie,  child.  Been  riahy  gentleman. 

Marty  wife.  Been  raunie^  gentlewoman. 

Shan  morty  bad  wife.  Dill,  servant-maid. 

Blawkiey  pot.  'Loudnie,  whore. 

Roysy  spoons,  C7Aor,  thief. 

Snyper$y  shears.  Oawvers,  pickpockets. 

Fbiffy  tobacco-pipe.  Nawkensy  Tinklers. 

Baurie  marly  good  wife.  Rachliny  hanged  man. 

Na%8  marty  grandmother.  KUuUy  soldier. 
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Jtfopic;  montli. 
C^ifefV  teeth. 

JKiofw^  deadi,  to  Ab^  UIL 


CNnPB^  ihirt. 
aimn^  stoddBgiu 


jEEmto,  sword. 

09ho»ri<  bsyonet-knlftu 

MkMf  meftti  flesh. 

6mb»  swine's  flesh. 

dFb/ruu^  fish. 

iiaUite,  breed. 

Jlbif,  meeL 

ii^idUSM^  potatoes. 

3%oo<^  mdk. 

Smami^  bntter. 

CUseBEstn,  oheese. 

jBbMn^pees. 

PoMu^  pot-barlej. 

AtofeAd,  broth. 

6^wfff,  oom,  whesti  grehi. 

/btftM,  hey. 

Ai'ssiii^  strew. 

iViimM,  weter. 

F4ar,GoeL 

JfiMMb^  peets. 

iSKeii  drtMM,  bed  roed. 

BuniigkiauAi^  deylight 

Jaw  vret^  go  eway. 

Aueheer  mangan^  hold    your 

tODffiie. 
Bing  let  ma^  devil  miss  me. 
BuJU  fttk  TMy  devil  take  me. 
Ruffiit  lee  mo,  devil  miss  me. 


Oryi^  hosseii 
Aielt  aaa. 
/««l,dog. 
itffvlfcr,  oow. 
Bakrm^  shesp. 
AffffV,  house. 
Biimker^  window. 
Kep,  bed. 
Fluffan^  tobaooo. 
LowU^  money. 
JJoii^,  silver. 
Lett,  banknotes. 
CoMiUe^  trees. 
^Mid^  prison. 

I  observed  to  this  woman  that  her  language  would,  in 
course  of  timOv  be  lost.  She  replied,  with  great  serioosness, 
**  It  will  never  be  forffotteny  sir ;  it  is  in  oar  hearts,  and 
aM  long  as  a  sanjgle  Tinkler  exists,  it  will  bo  remembered.'' 
I  further  enquired  of  her,  how  many  of  her  tribe  were  in 
Scotland.  Her  answer  was,  "  There  arc  Bcveral  thousand  ; 
and  there  are  many  respectable  shop-keepers  and  house- 
holders in  Sootland  that  are  Gipsies.''^  I  requested  of  this 
woman  tho  Oipsy  word  for  Ood.*    She  said  they  had  no 

*  PoaqMvflle,  is  Ua  tniTrb,  layi  that  the  Gipsies  in  the  Lerant  hare 
BO  worda  is  tiMir  Uuni^  to  express  either  Ood  or  the  eoid.  Of  tea 
words  of  tlM  Greek  O^j,  gives  bj  him,  Sve  of  them  ere  is  nee  is  8eoi» 

[TM  Gtey  for  Ood,  aeeordiiif  to  GrellmaoB,  it  jDmm*  IkmH,  Ikmi, 
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corresponding  vord  for  God  in  thrir  speedi ;  mddiag,  dxt 
she  thought  **  it  as  well,  as  it  prarented  them  bftTing  their 
Maker's  name  often  nnnecessanl;  and  rinfoUr  in  Aeir 
mouth?."  She  acknowledged  the  jnstice,  and  01^7  U>- 
proved  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  nmrder ;  Imt  rae 
condemned,  most  bitterly,  the  law  that  took  Away  the  lins 
of  human  beings  for  stealing.  She  dwelt  on  the  adnntagflB 
which  her  secret  speech  gave  her  tribe  in  tranBJCting  bori- 
ness  in  markets.  She  said  that  she  was  descended  from  the 
first  Gip^y  family  in  Scotland.  I  was  satisfied  that  she  was 
sprang  from  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  fomUr. ,  I  eoold 
make  nut,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  links,  of  her  descent 
for  four  generations  of  Gipsies.  I  hare  already,  deecribed 
the  splendid  s^le  in  which  her  ancestors  travelled  in  Tweed- 
dale.  Her  mother,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  also  called 
at  my  house.  Both  were  fortune-tellers.  It  was  evident, 
from  this  woman's  manner,  that  she  knew  much  she  wonid 
not  communicnte.  Like  the  Gipsy  chief,  in  presence  of  Dr. 
Bright,  at  Csiirgo,  in  Hungary,  she,  in  a  short  time,  became 
impatient ;  and,  apparently,  when  a  certain  hour  arrived,  she 
insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  depart.  She  would  not  sub- 
mit to  bo  questioned  any  longer. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  my  enquiries,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  fears  of  tlie  tribe,  I  could  seldom  venture  to  ques- 
tion the  Gipsies  regarding  their  speech,  or  their  ancient 
customs,  with  any  hope  of  receiving  satisfactory  answers, 
when  a  third  party  was  present.  The  following,  however, 
is  an  instance  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  facts  witnessed  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  arc,  besides 
the  testimony  of  the  Gipsies  themBelves,  convincing  proofs 
that  these  people,  at  the  present  day,  in  Scotland,  can  con- 
verse among  themselves,  on  any  ordinary  subject,  in  their 
own  language,  without  making  use  of  a  single  word  of  the 
English  tongue.* 

In  May,  1829,  wliile  near  the  manse  of  Inverkeithing,  my 
friend  and  I  accidentally  fell  in,  cm  the  high  road,  with  four 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  appeared  to  be  about  four, 

'  Had  ■  Oerman  lUtened  a  whola  day  to  a  Oipaj  oonTeraation,  h*  would 
not  have  UDdeTStood  a  liaEle  eipretiiun. — Or^matm, 

TUa  dialect  of  the  Eng&h  Gipeies,  though  niUed  willi  Engliih,  Ib  tolet- 
ably  pare,  from  the  fact  of  ita  bdng  Intelligible  to  Ihe  raM  in  ttM  Mntre  dt 
BoaaU. — BorrOK. — Ed. 
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and  the  eldest  about  thirteen,  years  of  age.  They  were  accom* 
panted  by  a  woman,  about  twenty  years  old,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  bcin^^  married,  bat  not  the  mother  of  any  of 
the  children  with  her.    Not  one  of  the  whole  party  codd 
liave  been  taken  for  a  Gipsy,  but  all  had  tlic  exact  appearance 
of  being  the  family  of  some  indi^nt  tradesman  or  labourer. 
Excepting  the  woman,  whose  hair  was  dark,  all  of  tlie  com- 
pany had  laair  of  a  light  colour,  some  of  them  inclining  to 
yellow,  with  fair  complexions.    In  not  one  of  their  counte- 
nances could  be  seen  tliose  features  by  which  many  pretend 
the  Gi{isies  can,  at  all  times,  be  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.     The  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
woman,  at  first,  addressed  me,  created  in  my  mind  a  suspicion 
that  she  was  one  of  the  tribe.    In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  I  put  a  question  to  her  in  Gipsy,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  nii^ht  api^ear  to  her  that  I  was  quite  certain  she  was  one 
of  the  fraternity.    She  immediately  smiled  at  my  question, 
lioM  down  her  head,  cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  then  ap- 
peared as  if  she  had  been  detected  in  somctiiing  wrong,  and 
prcti'nd<'<I  not  t4)  understand  what  I  said.     One  of  the  chil- 
dren. Iiowever,  l)cing  thrown  entirely  off  his  guard,  imme- 
diately said  to  her,  **  You  know  quite  well  what  he  says." 
The  woman,  recovering  from  her  surpri:?c  and  confusion,  and 
lK.'infr  a-s.-ured  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  now  answered 
my  (|uestion.    She  also  replied  to  every  otlier  interrogation 
I  put  tr>  her,  without  showing  tlic  least  fear  or  hci^itation. 
After  I  had  refieated  a  few  words  more,  and  a  sentence  in 
liio  (iip>y  tongue,  one  of  the  boys  exclaimed,  **IIe  has  good 
rant  !**  and  then  addresse<i  me  entirely  in  the  Gi|)sy  language. 
(AH  the  Gipsies,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  call  their  Ian- 
ffuage  mut,  for  the  puqiose  of  concealing  their  tribe.)    The 
whole  {Mirty  seemed  extremely  happy  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  their  s|)eeeli.     The  woman  put  several  questions  to  me, 
in  return,  some  of  which  were  wholly  in  her  own  peculiar 
u  iiigne.    She  asketl  my  name,  ]»laee  of  residence,  and  whether 
I   wa.<<  a  uawkm — that  is  a  (ii|isv.     She  further  enquired 
whether  my  friend  was  al.<o  a  natckcn  ;  adding,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  was  sure  1  watf  a  ttatnpcr.    The  cliildreu  some- 
liim-s  eonver-ed  ani<»ng  themselves  wholly  in  their  own  lan- 
^'ua^e ;  and,  n^hen  I  (^uld  not  understand  Uie  woman,  aa 
^he  requested,  in  her  own  s|)oech,  to  know  my  name,  Ac, 
one  of  them  instantly  inteqtreted  the  sentence  into  English 
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for  me.  One  of  the  oldest  boys,  howerer,  ttinkiiig  I 
only  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  their  speedi,  t>be£rTedy  in 
English,  to  his  companions,  '^  I  am  rare  be  is  a  tramper,  and 
can  speak  as  good  cant  as  any  of  os/'  To  keep  np  toe  char- 
acter, my  friend  told  them  that  I  had  been  a  tramper  in  ny 
vouth,  but  that  I  had  now  nearly  lost  the  langnage.  On 
Iicaring  this,  the  woman,  with  mat  earnestness,  eraaimed, 
''  God  bless  the  gentleman  I"  in  order  to  eonirm  Hieir  be- 
lief that  I  was  one  of  their  tribe,  I  bade  the  woman  good- 
day  in  her  own  tongue,  and  parted  with  them.  She  infomed 
me,  on  leaving,  that  she  resided  at  Banff,  but  that  her  hns* 
band  was  then  at  Perth. 

During  the  short  interview  whiA  I  had  with  these  GKp0ifi0» 
I  collected  the  following  words : 


Qaugie^  man. 

jRtaA,  gentleman. 

Havniey  lady. 

Vatt^  hand. 

Sonnakity  gold. 

Sonnakie  vanisier,  gold  ring. 

Jhup^  Bilver. 

Lotffie^  money. 

Grye^  horse. 

Aizel^  ass. 

Jvealy  dog. 

Matchkaj  cat. 

Baurie,  great. 

Ft7e,  village. 


JBaurie  vik^  large  village. 

Nawken^  Gipsy. 

DavitB^  day. 

Beetiship  davits^  Nawken^  good- 
day,  Gipsy. 

Pen  ytr  naam  f  what  is  your 
name? 

Shucha^  coat. 

Calithes,  breeches. 

GopUy  hat. 

Coories,  blankets. 

jRoys,  spoons. 

Skewsy  platters. 

Habben  kairer^  baker  of  bread. 


The  method  I  adopted  with  them,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  was  to  ask  them  the  English  of  the  words  I  gave 
them  in  Gipsy,  so  that  the  answers  I  got  were  confirmations 
of  the  same  words  collected  from  other  individuals,  and 
which  I  drew  from  memory  for  the  occasion.  Had  I  at- 
tempted to  write  down  any  of  their  sentences,  it  would  have 
instantly  shut  the  door  to  all  further  conversation  on  the 
subject,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Gipsies  would  have  taken 
to  their  heels,  muttering  imprecations  against  me  for  having 
insulted  them.  Of  this  I  was  satisfied,  that  had  I  really  been 
aequainted  with  their  speech,  these  Gipsy  children  could 
have  kept  up  a  regular  and  connected  conversation  with  me, 
with  liio  gr^t(»t  fliiepcy,  and  without  their  sentences  being 
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iDtennized  with  any  English  or  Scotch  words  whatever,  a 
fact  which  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  me  by  the  Gipsies. 

In  coofinnation  of  these  facts,  I  shall  transcribe  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion.* 

iNVERKErrHixo,  2bth  May  J  1829. 
"  Mr  Dear  Sib  : 

'*  Agreeably  to  yonr  desire,  I  have  looked  over  that  part 
of  yoor  manuscript  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  which  details  the 

Crticniars  of  a  short  and  accidental  interview  which  we 
d  with  a  woman  and  four  children,  whom  we  met  near 
Inverkeithing  Manse,  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  who  turned  out 
to  be  Gipsies.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  averring  that  your 
ptatcmonts,  to  my  knowledge,  are  substantially  correct — 
being  present  during  the  whole  conversation  which  took 

flace  with  the  individuals  mentioned.  It  was  the  first  time 
ever  heard  the  Gipsy  language  spoken,  and  it  appeared 
quite  evident  tliat  those  Gipsies  could  converse,  in  a  regular 
and  connected  manner,  on  any  subject,  without  making  use 
of  a  single  English  word  ;  and  which  particularly  appeared 
from  the  questions  which  they  put  to  you,  as  well  ks  from 
the  conversation  wliich  they  had  among  themselves,  in  their 
own  peculiar  speech  :  and  that,  otherwise,  the  woman  and 
children  ha<I  not,  in  the  colour  of  their  linir,  complexion,  and 
freneral  a|)pearance,  any  resemblance  to  those  people  whom 
I  alwavB  considered  to  be  Gipsies.     I  am,  Ac, 

•'JAMES  H.  COBBAN, 
Drpuiy  Compt,  of  CustornSy  Inuerkeithtng, 
••  Mb.  Walter  Simsox. 

tSujft.  of  Quarantine^  InverJceiihingy^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  having  siicccedcd  in  obtaining 

*  ThU  lettrr  U  intcrcslini;  t4)  the  extent  that  it  illuotrmtofl  the  amount  of 
kno«lrtif^  |K>HM>x.<«(l  hy  the  Scottish  coiiiinuuit}*,  generally,  regarding  Uia 
Hihject  tA  \he  (Sipsieii. — Ko. 

f  Sir  Walt4.'r  Scott  was  dispooed  to  tliink  that  our  (ilpny  population  was 
rather  czafg^rrat«d  at  live  tliouiuuid  aould ;  but  when  fainilieii  such  as  the 
alMive  nientiuned  arc  taken  into  account — loavin;;^  alone  ihoae  who  may  ba 
cUaaed  at  aettled  Gi|»aicB— I  am  conrinced  that  their  number  la  not  OTer- 
e«timat«'d. 

[Xui  being  in  poawaaion  of  anificient  information  on  the  aubject  of  the 
Gipaiea.  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  )»oint  in  question,  amounted 
t4>  nothing.  See  Uie  Index,  for  Sir  WalUT  Scott**  ideas  of  the  Scottish 
CIpsj  popoktioo.— Ed.] 
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a  tew  Tords  of  QipBy,  from  two  sistera,  of  tlie  nane  of  Juu» 
eon,  vho  came  begginff  to  mj  door.  I  had  reason  to  np- 
pose  tbcj  would  acqaaint  their  retetivos  of  haTiog  been 
questioned  io  their.own  apeech,  and  would  greatly  exanenta 
my  knowledge  of  it ;  for  I  always  obBervea  that  the  wdirid- 
uals  with  wnom  I  conreraed  were  at  firet  impreBsed  with  a 
belief  that  I  knew  much  more  of  it  than  I  reul;  did. 

During  the  following  sninmer,  a  brother  and  a  contiD  of 
these  girls  called  at  my  honae,  aelling  baskets.  The  one 
was  about  twenty-one,  the  other  fiftran,  yean  oi  age.  I 
happened  to  be  from  home,  but  on?  of.  my  lamily,  sospeoting 
them  to  be  Gipsies,  invited  them  into  uie  boose,  and  men- 
tioned to  them,  (althongb  rery  incorrectly j)  that  I  mdeiatood 
every  word  of  their  speech.  "  So  I  saw,  replied  the  ddert 
lad,  "  for  when  he  passed  us  on  the  road,  some  time  asD,  I 
called,  in  onr  language,  to  my  neighbour,  to  come  out  of  tlie 
way,  and  he  understood  what  I  paid,  for  he  immediately 
turned  round,  and  looked  at  as."  I,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  tlie  circumstance;  I  did  not  even  recollect  havingseen 
them  pass  me.  It  is  likely,  liowovcr,  I  hud  been  examining 
tlicir  appearance,  and  it  is  as  likely  tliey  had  been  trying  if 
1  understood  their  speech.  At  all  cvcuL«,  they  appeared  to 
have  known  me,  while  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  who  they 
were,  and  to  have  had  their  curiosity  excited,  on  account,  as 
I  imagined,  of  their  relatives  having  lold  tliem  I  was  ac- 
qaainted  witli  their  language.  This  occurrence  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  two  lads,  for  tlicy  appeared  pleased 
to  think  I  could  speak  their  language.  At  tJiis  moment,  one 
of  my  daughters,  about  seven  years  of  age,  repeated,  in  their 
hearing,  the  Gipsy  word  for  pot,  having  picked  it  up  from 
hearing  me  mention  it  The  young  Tinklers  now  thought 
they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Q-ipsy  family,  and  seemed  quite 
happy.  "  But  are  you  really  a  nawken  ?"  I  asked  tlic  eld- 
est of  them.  "  Yea,  sir,"  he  replied ;  "  and  to  show  you 
I  am  no  impostor,  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  everything 
in  your  house  ;"  which,  in  the  presence  of  my  family,  he 
did,  to  the  extent  I  asked  of  him.  "  My  speech,"  lie  contin- 
ued, "  is  not  the  cant  of  packmen,  nor  the  slang  of  common 
thieves." 

But  Gipsy-hunting  is  like  deer-stalking.  In  prosecuting 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  animal,  its  habits,  and  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.    I  saw  the  nnfitvourable 
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torn  approacbing :  the  Gipsies'  time  was  up :  their  patience 
was  exnaosted.  I  dropped  the  subject,  and  ordered  them 
some  refresliment.  On  their  taking  leave  of  me,  I  said  to 
them,  "  D^  yon  intend  coming  round  this  part  of  the  country 
again?"  (I  need  not  have  asked  tliem  such  a  question  as 
that)  ^  That  we  do,  sir  ;  and  we  will  not  fail  to  come  and 
fsee  you  again."  They  tlius  left  me,  with  the  strong  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  that  I  was  a  Tkawkej^  like  themselves, 
but  a  ruiA — a  gentleman  Qipsy.  I  waited  patiently  for 
their  return,  which  would  happen  in  duo  season,  on  their 
half-yearly  tramp.  Everything  looked  so  favourably,  cir- 
cumstances had  contributed  so  fortunately,  to  the  end  which 
I  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  I  looked  upon  the  information 
to  be  drawn  from  these  poor  Tinkler  lad?,  with  as  much 
solicitude  and  avarice  as  one  would  who  had  discovered  a 
treasure  hid  in  his  field. 

This  species  of  Gipsy-hunting,  I  believe,  I  had  exclusively 
to  mvself.  I  had  none  of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
whicfi  would  be  implied  in  the  field  of  it  having  been  gone 
over  by  others  before  me.  That  kind  of  Gipsy-hunting 
wiiich  implied  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  hanging,  was 
a  thing  or  which  the  Gipsies  had  had  sad  experience ;  if  not 
in  their  own  persons,  at  least  in  that  whicn  the  traditions 
of  their  tribe  had  so  carefully  handed  down  to  them.  Be- 
sides this,  the  experience  of  the  daily  life  of  the  members 
of  their  tribe  affordec)  an  excellent  school  of  training,  for 
acquiring  a  host  of  expedients  for  escaping  every  danger 
and  difficulty  to  which  their  habits  exposed  them.  But  so 
thoroughly  had  they  preserved  their  secrets,  and  especially 
the  grand  one — their  language — that  they  came  to  their 
witif'  end  how  to  understand,  and  how  to  act  in,  the  new 
pphcre  of  danger  into  which  they  were  now  thrown,  or  even 
to  comprehend  its  nature.  Such  was  the  advantage  which 
education  and  enlightenment  had  given  their  civilized  neigh- 
bour over  them.  How  could  they  imagine  that  the  com- 
mencement of  my  knowledge  of  their  language  had  been 
drawn  from  books  ?  What  did  some  of  them  know  of  hooka^ 
beyond,  i)erhaps,  a  youth  sent  to  school,  where,  owing  to  his 
restless  and  unsettled  good-for-nothingnesi^,  he  would  aidvance 
little  beyond  his  alphabet?^    For  we  know  that  some  Gip- 

*  Ib  apMldiig  of  the  mor«  oi^iuU  kind  of  Gipsy,  Grellnuuio  layi:  "  No 
Olpiy  hm  tvtr  tigoAUMd  hiniMlf  ia  literAtore,  noiwithgUiiding  muiy  of 
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Bies  are  so  intensely  Tttin  as  to  send  a  chnd  tai  MthckSli  iiietiB^ 
to  brag  before  their  civilised  neighboiM  Aat  their  diildrSii 
have  been  educated.  How  oodld  ihey  conqH^ofaeiid  HmM 
their  language  had  found,  or  coold  find,  its  waj  into  todb  T 
The  thing  to  them  was  impossible ;  the  idea  of  it  oodd 
not,  by  any  exertion  of  their  own,  even  ent^  into  tMr 
imagination.  The  danger  to  arise  from  such  a  quarter  was^ 
altogether  beyond  their  capacity  of  comprehension.  Know- 
ing, however,  that  there  was  danger  of  some  singular  na- 
ture surrounding  them,  vet  beine  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
they  flickered  about  it,  like  moths  about  a  candle ;  till  at 
last  they  did  come  to  comprehend,  if  not  its  origin,  or  ex- 
tent, at  least  its  tendency,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
would  lead. 

According  to  promise,  the  eldest  of  the  Qipsy  ho^  caDed 
at  my  house,  in  about  six  months,  accompanied  d^  his  sister. 
He  was  selling  white-iron  ware,  for  he  was  a  tin-smith  by 
occupation.  Without  entering  into  any  preliminary  conver- 
sation, for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  way  for  more  direct 
questions,  I  took  him  into  my  parlour,  and  at  once  enquired 
if  he  could  speak  the  Tinkler  language  ?  He  applied  to  my 
question  the  construction  that  I  doubted  if  he  could,  and  the 
consequences  which  that  would  imply,  and  answered  firmly, 
"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  b^n  bred  in  that  line  all  my  life."  "  Will 
you  allow  me,"  said  I, "  to  write  down  your  words  ?"  "  O  yes, 
sir ;  you  are  welcome  to  as  many  as  you  please."  "  Have  you 
names  for  everything,  and  can  you  converse  on  any  subject, 
in  that  language  V^  "  Yes,  sir ;  we  can  converse,  and  have  a 
name  for  everything,  in  our  own  speech."  I  now  commenced 
to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,"  as  the  phrase  runs  j  for 
I  knew  that  I  could  have  only  about  an  hour  with  the  Gipsy, 

them  hare  partakeii  of  the  Instniotioii  to  be  obtained  at  public  schools. 
Their  TolatilB  dispoeition  and  unsteadiness  will  not  aUow  them  to  compl«>te 
anything  which  requires  perseverance  or  application.  In  the  midst  of  his 
career  (»  learning,  the  recollection  of  his  origin  seizes  him  ;  he  desires  to 
return  to  what  he  thinks  a  more  happy  manner  of  life ;  this  solicitude  en- 
creaaes ;  he  gircs  up  aU  at  once,  turns  bade  again,  and  consigns  orer  his 
knowledge  to  oblivion." 

There  are  too  many  circumstances  surrounding  such  a  Gipsy  to  remind 
him  of  Ills  origin,  and  arrest  him  In  his  career  of  learning:  for  his  race 
never  having  been  tolerated — ^that  is,  no  position  ever  having  been  assigned 
it,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  a  vagabond,  if  known  or  openly  avowed  to  the 
public*  as  a  member  of  the  triM.  And  this,  in  Itaell^  is  sufficient  to  dia- 
oonrage  audi  a  Qipsy  in  every  effort  towards  improveaw&t— £o. 
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atfbepoiL  *Tke  foOoiriiig, then, we  tiie  irordt  nd 
teooeB  whidi  I  to6k  dam%  on  this  occasion : 


IfooftM,  porridge. 
IfoM,  flesh. 
iSSUvcAif,  broth. 
JfymUie^  osndle. 
Stramti^  ftrair. 
Parmie^  wheat. 
I>9tf^  smoke. 
Tak^  fire. 
Wutitr^  door. 
Giye^  window. 
Aair,  house. 
iSlvcAo,  eoat. 
iSlvrA-Aamit,  waistooat 
CojUU^  stick- 
rooms,  blankets. 
EegetM^  bed-clothes. 
fTmlAmifbed. 
^SWrAuns,  nxpence. 
S^-boori  sixpence. 
Ckinda^  shillfaig. 
Chinda  oekituiiei^  twelTe  shil- 

Kngs. 
TWii  ckimdhn^  three  shillings. 
BamrU^  grand,  great,  good. 
•^a«,bad. 

Dawif^grU^  dajbreak. 
BtntrU  damtt,  good  daj. 
Shan  dtt9u$,  bad  day. 
J'anmU  davies^  wet  day. 
Skteira  dawus^  frosty  or  cold 

day. 
Snerpa  davits^  snowy  or  white 

day. 
Jtaurie  forttt^  the  chief  city. 
JUiyrie  pannU^  the  sea,  ocean, 

p-ana  water. 
ffinp^  the  defH. 
Ji-jl*t  the  deriL 
/Vdt,  take. 
Chmwnn  tvmMmt,  the  chil- 

dn9i*s  bed^efothes. 


iSSUrro^  bead. 

CarH9^  neck. 

XMrrt,ears. 

Ohaiiers,  teeth, 

Fdfc,  eye. 

JVol*,  nose. 

Moaie^  month. 

Va9t^  hand. 

/otir,  leg. 

Nfk^  knee. 

Petrity  foot. 

.Air,  stone. 

i)y^  tbe  earth. 

Oau^€eri$^  chnroh. 

AfmaJUf,  gold. 

Sonnakii  immiiierf  gold  ring. 

CbOb,  black. 

Cbflb  gattgit^  black  man. 

Lnhgh  caUoy  blue. 

Sneepa^  white,,  snow. 

Sheiira^  cold,  frost 

Xoa,  salt. 

Zon  pawfitV,  the  sea,  salt  water. 

Raty  night. 

Bat^  blood. 

Habben  kairer,  baker  of  bread. 

^im/,  ass. 

Oovrnif^  cow. 

«/tfctf/,  dog. 

PavpeenUj  goose. 

CavnU^  hen. 

Boordy  penny. 

Vvrdie^  halfpenny. 

/>e,  mills. 

Af'^e  fttk  ma^  devil  take  me. 

Rtiffit  let  moy  devil  miAS  me. 

Peck  a  bar  and  mar  the  gaygiiy 

lift  a  stone  and  fell  the  man. 
Chee^  chee,  silence,  hold  yonr 

tongne. 
Au9i€y  come  here. 
Jaw  vres.  go  away. 


^^■H 

■ 

1 

toe               1  msTOBT  OS  tee  gipsies. 

Gii»y. 

yoar  bed.                                    Cam,  tbe  moon. 

Saiih  dmin,  sit  down.                   Qitad,  prison. 

Baiih  rfoun  betlimenl,  sit  doim    SlavnJie,  prison. 

on  the  chair.                               Yaik^  one. 

Sovit  fxen  haithtnf   how  are    JJuit,  two. 

1 

yon  P                                        Trin.  three. 

Jiiah,  gonlleman,                                    four. 

Saunie.  gentlewoman.                  ^         ve. 

Batirie  riak,  king.                         isi      <k,  six. 

Battrie  roiinie,  queen.                    A      lim,  eeren. 

iVow,  son.                                      ■        'i,  eight. 

Yaggtra,  coUiers.                                    ten. 

\ 

This  young  man  gang  part  of  two  Gipsy  songs  to  me,  in  \ 
English ;  and  then,  at  my  request,  he  tamed  one  of  them 
into  the  Gipsy  language,  intermingled  a  little,  however, 
with  English  words :  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  difficulty 
in  translating  it.  Tne  subject  of  one  or  the  songs  was  that 
of  celebrating  a  robbery,  committed  upon  a  Lord  Shandos  ; 
and  the  subject  of  the  other  was  a  description  of  a  Gipsy 
battle.  The  courage  with  which  the  females  stood  the  rattw 
of  the  cudgels  upon  their  heads  was  much  lauded  in  the  song. 
Like  the  Gipy  woman  witli  whom  I  had  no  less  than  seven 
years'  trouble  ere  getting  any  of  her  speech,  this  Gipsy  lad 
became,  in  about  an  hours  Ume,  very  restless,  and  impatient 
to  be  gone.  The  true  state  of  things,  in  this  instance, 
dawned  upon  his  mind.  He  now  became  much  alarmed,  and 
would  neither  allow  me  to  write  down  his  songs,  nor  stop 
to  give  me  any  more  of  his  words  and  sentences.  His 
terror  was  only  exceeded  by  his  mortification  ;  and,  on  part- 
ing with  me,  he  said  that,  had  he,  at  first,  been  aware  I  was 
unacquainted  with  his  speech,  he  would  not  have  given  mo 
a  word  of  it 

As  far  aa  I  can  judge,  from  the  few  and  short  specimens 
which  I  have  myself  heard,  and  had  reported  to  me,  the 
subjects  of  the  songs  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  (I  mean  those 
composed  by  themselves,)  are  chiefly  their  plunderings,  their 
robberies,  and  their  sufferings.  The  numerous  and  deadly 
conflicts  which  they  had  among  themselves,  also,  afforded 
them  themes  for  the  exercise  of  their  muse.  My  father,  in 
bis  youth,  often  heard  them  Binging  songs,  wholly  in  their 
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own  language.    They  appear  to  have  been  Tery  fond  of  om 

I  ancient  Boraer  marandincf  songs,  which  celebrate  the  darin{ 

'  exploits  of  the  lawless  freebooters  on  the  frontiers  of  Scot 

\  land  and  England.    They  were  constantly  singing  these  com 

()ositions  among  themselves.    The  song  compraed  on  Hughii 

(irasme,  the  hor^e-stealer,  published  in  the  second  volume  ol 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  was  a  great  favourite 

^  with  the  Tinkler)^.     As  this  song  is  completely  to  the  tasti 

or  a  Gipj«^%  I  will  insert  it  in  this  place,  as  affording  i 

p>od  specimen  of  that  description  of  song  in  the  singing  ol 

wliich  Uicy  take  g^reat  delight    It  will  also  serve  to  shov 

the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  of  the  Gipsies. 

HUGHIE  THE  QRiEME. 

GuDB  Lord  Seroope*!  to  the  hunting  gsaa^ 
]  He  has  ridden  o*er  moss  and  mulr; 

IAnd  he  has  grippit  Hnghie  the  Gnsme, 
For  ateali^  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

I  ^ Kow,  good  Lord  Seroope,  this  may  not  bel 

{  Here  hangs  a  broadsword  by  my  side ; 

i  And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 

'  The  matter  it  may  soon  be  trjed.^ 

**  I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor-thief; 

AlthoQ^h  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  Gname, 
m  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 
If  God  but  grant  roe  life  and  time." 

**Then  do  yonr  worst  now,  good  Lord  Seroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  you  can  I 
It  shall  be  tried,  within  an  hour, 
MThich  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." 

But  as  ther  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free, 

And  both  so  bloody  at  the  time, 
Orer  the  moss  catne  ten  yeomen  so  tall, 

Ail  for  to  take  brare  Ilughie  the  Grvme. 

Then  they  hae  grippit  Hughie  the  Grseme, 
And  bnmght  hun  up  through  Carlisle  town ; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls, 
Crying,  ^  Hughie  the  Grsme,  thou'se  ne*er  gae  down. 

Then  hae  they  chosen  a  jury  of  men, 
I  The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle  town ; 

\  And  tweWe  of  them  cried  out  at  once, 

^Hughie  the  Grvme,  thou  must  gae  down.** 
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Then  tip  hcspnk  him  ^d«  Lord  Hnme, 
A    lie  sal  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
"  1         tj  while  owsc-n,  ray  fiude  lord, 

roa'U  groat  Hughie  the  Gncmc  to  me." 

"  O  no,  O  no,  my  gnde  Lord  Biiine  t 
For  SQotb  Bud  soe  it  manuA  be; 
For,  were  tberz  H"  "■ —  "-«mea  of  the  oun^ 
The;  said  be  1  me." 

Twu  op  and  spake  tt'  Lady  Hume, 

A*  she  g&t  by  thr  Sii  nee, — 

"A  peck  of  wbiu         i  gude  lord  jnd[^ 

If  joa'll  grani  Gneme  to  me." 

"  O  no,  O  no,  my  gud-  ume ! 

For  sooth  and  m  i  be ; 

Were  he  but  the  om  of  the  name, 

He  anld  be  hanged  uif^u  lur  me." 

"  If  I  be  gtulty,"  said  Hnoliie  tbe  Oiaine, 
"  Of  me  my  fKenda  ab^l  bare  amall  talk ;" 
And  be  has  looped  fifteen  feet  and  three, 
Though  hia  hands  tbey  were  tied  behind  his  back. 

He  looked  over  bis  left  shonlder. 

And  for  to  see  what  h«  might  Me ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father. 

Came  tearing  hig  hair  most  piteonille. 


"  Pare  je  weel,  &ir  Maggie,  my  wife  I 
The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  mnir, 
TwBS  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life, 
And  wi'  the  Bishop  thOD  play'd  the  whore. 

"  Here,  Johnie  Aimatrang,  take  thon  my  aword, 
That  is  made  o'  the  metal  sae  fine ; 
And  when  thon  contest  to  the  English  side^ 
Remember  the  death  of  Hnghle  the  Qrame."* 

*  On  menlionlog  to  Sir  TVoltrr  Scott,  when  at  Alibotaford,  that  the  Qip. 
iei  were  Tcry  yartiiil  tu  lluglii?  Die  Gncme,  he  caa*ed  his  eldest  dant^tw, 
terwarde  Mr^.  L<j<.-khsrt,  to  awg  this  ancipat  Bordrr  scmg,  which  die 

tdlly  dill,  accompanying  her  voice  with  the  liarp.  Wo  were,  at  the  Unke, 
the  TooiD  which  i^oDtalnod  hla  uld  armour  and  other  antiqniljes ;  to  which 


.aoa  he  bad  asked  me,  after  tea,  to  bear  his  daughter  play  un  the  harp. 


playo: 
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I  will  DOW  give  the  testimony  of  the  Giper  chief  from 
whom  I  reoeiv^  the  ''  blowing  op^  alluded  to,  by  Mr.  Laid- 
law,  in  the  Introdaction  to  the  work.* 

One  of  the  g^reatest  fairs  in  Scotland  is  held,  annually,  on 
the  18th  day  of  July,  at  St.  Boswell's  Oreen,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. I  paid  a  visit  to  this  fair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  view  or  the  Gipsies.  An  acquaintance,  whom  I  met  at 
the  fair,  obscnrcd  to  me,  that  he  was  sure  if  any  one  could 
give  roe  information  regarding  the  Tinklers,  it  would  be  old 

,  the  horner,  at .    To  ensure  a  kind  reception  from 

the  Gipsies,  it  was  agreed  upon,  between  us,  that  I  should 
introduce  myself  by  mentioning  who  my  ancestors  were,  on 
whose  numerous  farms,  (sixteen,  rented  by  my  grandfather, 
in  1781,t)  their  forefathers  had  receivra  many  a  night's 
quarters,  in  their  out-bouses.  We  soon  found  out  the  old 
chieftain,  sitting  in  a  tent,  in  the  midst  of  about  a  dozen  of 
his  tribe,  all  nearly  related  to  him.  The  moment  I  made 
myself  known  to  Uiem,  the  whole  of  the  old  persons  imme- 
diately expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  humane  treatment 
thoy,  and  their  forefathers,  had  received  at  the  farms  of  my 
relatives.  They  were  extremely  glad  to  see  me  ;  and  ^  God 
bless  you,"  was  repeated  by  several  of  the  old  females.  "Ay,'* 
{•aid  thoy,  "^  those  davs  are  gone.  Christian  charity  has  now 
left  the  land.  We  know  the  people  are  crowing  more  hard 
and  uncharitable  every  year.''  I  found  the  old  man  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  intelligent ;  far  beyond  what  could  liave  been 
ex^HTted  from  a  i)erson  of  his  caste  and  station  in  life.  He, 
be:£idcs,  possessed  all  that  merrincss  and  jocularity  which  I 

Sh#  Nuur  IIiis^h'K*  the  Gneme,  !d  a  plain,  niraplc.  unaffected  manner,  exactly 
in  the  ntyle  in  which  I  have  hearn  the  humble  coantrj-i^rls  slngin^p  tho 
■ame  ivncr.  io  the  sfnith  of  Scotland.  Sir  Walter  waa  mnch  intereated  about 
the  fiipiietf ;  and  when  t  repeated  to  him  a  short  sentence  in  their  speech, 
he.  with  p^at  feeling,  exclaimed,  **  Poor  thinsa !  do  jon  hear  thatf  This 
wan  the  first  time,  I  l>oIieTe,  that  he  ever  heard  a  Scottish  Oipaj  word 
|»f»iooanc«Hl.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  mind  of  the  fl^reat  magician  was 
not  wholly  di vented  of  the  fear  that  the  Gipsias  might,  in  some  way  or 
ocber,  injure  his  younfr  plantations. 

•  Sf^  pa^rrn  5S  and  05.— Ep. 

f  Tbmc  Aiztfcn  fanna  embrarod  about  26,000  acres  of  moantainooa  land, 
ami  mainuincd  IS.ink)  ahrep.  1«K)  (^Mts,  250  caUle,  fiO  horses,  20  draoffht- 
osen.  and  64 1  dc)((s ;  VJ  sh«*pherd4,  26  other  servants,  and  15  cotters,  making, 
with  thfir  familTi-s,  32H  s<>uN,  mip|M»rted  by  my  ancestor'ii  pmpert}',  as  that 
<if  a  S<«iCch  i^nttrman  farmer.  On  the  fanni  nientione<I.  whicn  lay  in  Mid- 
LoChian.  Tweed  dale,  and  Selkirkshire,  the  Gipsies  were  allowed  to  remain 
as  long  aa  thaj  plsasad ;  and  no  lost  was  oyer  sustained  by  the  iodulgetaoo. 


no  A  smrosT  or  ram  anviA 

b&ve  often  obseired  amon^  a  tnniber  of  the  males  of  his 
race.  After  MHne  conremtiaii  wiA  this  cfakf,  wfao  appeared 
about  e\^\\ij  years  of  age,  I  enquired  if  his  peoide,  wbo^  in 
large  bands,  abont  nz^r  yean  egO|  traTermd  the  Boatb  of 
Scotland,  had  not  an  ancient  lanfniagG,  pecoliar  to  then>- 
8clre$>.  Ho  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  readily  replied,  that 
the  Tinklers  had  no  language  of  their  own,  except  a  fer 
cant  words.  I  obserrGd  to  him  that  he  knew  better — that 
the  Tinklers  had,  beyond  dispute,  a  laognage  of  th«r  own ; 
and  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  its  existence  at  the  |R«e- 
ent  day.  He,  liowerer,  declared  that  th^  had  no  snoti  hut- 
gnage,  and  that  I  was  wrongly  iofbrmed.  In  the  hearing 
of  all  the  Gipeies  in  the  tent,  I  repeated  to  him  four  or  five 
Gipcy  vorAi  and  expressions.  At  this  be  appeared  amaaed ; 
and  on  my  adding  Bomc  particulars  relative  to  some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribe  then  present,  ennmerating,  I  think, 
three  goncrationfl  of  their  clnn,  one  of  the  old  Kmales  ex- 
claimed, "  Preserve  me,  he  kcna  a'  about  us !"  The  old 
chief  immediately  took  hold  of  my  right  hand,  below  the 
table,  with  a  graup  as  if  he  were  going  to  shake  it ;  and,  in 
a  low  and  subdued  tone  of  voice,  so  as  none  might  hear  but 
myself,  requested  me  to  Fay  not  another  word  in  the  place 
where  we  were  sitting,  but  to  call  on  him,  at  the  town  of 

,  and  he  would  converse  with  me  on  that  subject.     I 

considered  it  imprudent  to  put  any  more  questions  to  him 
relative  to  his  speech,  on  tiiia  occasion,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  place  he  appointed. 

Several  persons  in  the  tent,  (it  being  one  of  the  public 
booths  in  the  market,)  wlio  wore  not  Gip.'^iefi,  were  equally 
surprised,  when  they  observed  an  understanding  immediately 
take  place  between  me  and  the  Tinklers,  by  means  of  a  few 
wordfi,  the  meaning  of  which  tliey  could  not  comprehend.  A 
fanner,  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  who  was  present  in  the 
tent,  and  had  that  morning  given  the  Tinklers  a  lamb  to  eat, 
met  me,  some  days  after,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  He 
shook  his  head,and  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  Yon  was  queer- 
looking  wark  wi'  the  Tinklers." 

As  I  was  anxious  to  penetrate  to  his  secret  speech,  I  re- 
solved to  keep  the  appointment  with  the  Gipsy,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  our  meeting,  and  I  tlierefore  proceeded 
to  the  town  which  he  mentioned,  eleven  days  after  I  had 
seen  him  at  the  fair.      On  enquiring  of  the  landlord  of  the 
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princiiMd  inn,  at  which  I  pot  up  mj  horse,  where  the  hoaso 

of ^  the  Tinkler,  was  situated  in  the  town,  he  appeared 

Borpriaed,  and  ^ed  me  all  over.  He  told  me  the  street,  but 
saia  he  would  not  accompany  me  to  the  house,  thinking  that 
I  wished  him  to  go  with  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  land- 
lord, whom  I  never  saw  before,  considered  himself  in  bad 
company,  in  spite  of  my  black  clothes,  black  ncck-cloth,  and 
mflicfl  aforc&<aid,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  seen  on  the 
street,  either  with  mo  or  the  Tinkler.  I  told  him  I  by  no 
means  wished  him  to  accompany  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  in 
what  part  of  the  town  the  Tinkler's  house  was  to  be  found. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  the  old  chief  sitting,  with- 
out his  coat,  with  an  old  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  leathern 
apron  around  his  waist,  and  all  covered  with  dust  or  soot, 
eroploved  in  making  spoons  from  horn.  After  conversing 
with  him  for  a  short  time,  I  reminded  him  of  the  ancient 
language  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  assumed  a 
grave  countenance,  and  said  the  Tinklers  had  no  such  lan- 
guage, adding,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  aliout  such  matters.  He  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  Tinkler  language,  and  naid  no  such  tongue  existed  in 
Scotland,  except  a  few  cant  words.  I  persisted  in  asserting 
that  they  were  actually  in  possession  of  a  secret  language, 
and  again  tried  him  with  a  few  of  my  words  ;  but  to  no  pur- 
ptisc.  AH  my  efforts  ])rodnccd  no  effect  upon  liis  obstinacy. 
At  thi5  stage  of  my  interview,  I  durst  not  mention  the  word 
itilRsy,  as  thry  are  exceedingly  alanned  at  being  known  as 
CvipMCd.  I  now  signified  that  he  had  forfeited  his  promise, 
giv4*n  nic  at  the  fair,  and  rose  to  leave  him.  At  this  remark, 
1  hoard  a  man  burst  out  a-laughing,  beliind  a  partition  that 
ran  across  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  sitting.  The 
old  man  likewise  st<irted  to  his  feet,  and,  with  both  his  sooty 
hand''.  tuf>k  hold  of  tlie  breast  of  niv  coat,  on  either  side, 
and.  ill  this  attitndo,  examineil  me  closely,  scanning  me  all 
ovor  from  head  to  ff)ot.  After  satisfying  himself,  he  said, 
"  Now.  give  me  a  hold  of  your  hand — farewell — I  will  know 
you  wlji?n  I  see  you  aprain."  I  bade  him  good-day,  and  left 
x\\v  lioiise.* 

•  I  am  roorinrcfl  the  (:i|>-if<Mi  have  •  method  ofcommunicatini;  with  oim 
•aothi-r  I J  their  handii  and  titi{^n«.  and  it  in  likely  thia  man  trivnl  me.  in 
that  »ay.bf>th  at  the  fair  and  in  hia  own  hou8«>.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
•eco  the  Gipaica  oomrouDicating  their  thooghu  to  ««ch  other  in  this  way. 

*'  IWir'talBa  umm^  tho  Indbna  ar«  conducted  in  the  moat  proftMrnd  pileoM^ 
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I  had  DOW  no  liopc  of  obtaiaiu^  anj  informatioD  from  (his 
man,  rcfrarding  his  pwuliar  langiia^.  I  had  scarcdv,  how- 
ever, proceeded  a  hundred  jarda  down  tlie  street,  from  the 
house,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  yoong  female,  who  re- 
qocatod  mo  to  return,  to  speak  with  her  father.  I  imme- 
diately complied.  On  reaching  the  door,  witii  the  girl,  I 
met  one  of  ttie  old  man'B  sons,  do  ?aid  tliat  he  had  orer- 
heard  what  passed  between  his  i  Lher  and  me,  in  the  honse. 
He  assured  me  that  his  father  taos  ashamed  io  give  me  his 
lafiguage  ;  but  that,  if  I  would  n  omisc  not  to  publish  their 
names,  or  place  of  residence,  h  )uld  himself  give  me  some 
of  their  speech,  if  his  father  porseTCrcd  in  his  refusal. 
I  accordingly  agreed  not  to  m  ublic  the  names,  and  place 

of  residence,  of  the  family.  ,ain  entered  the  little  fac- 

tory of  horn  spoons.  Matters  were  now,  to  all  appearance, 
quite  changed.  Theold  man  waa  very  cheerful,  and  seemed 
full  of  mirth.  "  Come  away,"  said  he  ;  "'  what  is  this  you 
are  asking  after  7  I  would  adviae  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
at  Hawick,  and  he  will  tell  you  everything  about  our  lan- 
guage." "  Father,"  said  the  son,  who  had  resumed  his  place 
behind  the  partition  before  mentioned,  "  you  know  tiiat  Mr. 
Stewart  will  give  our  speech  to  nobody."  The  old  chief 
again  hesitated  and  considered,  but,  being  arged  by  his  son 
and  myself,  he,  at  last,  said,  "  Come  away,  then  ;  I  will  tell 
you  whatever  you  think  proper  to  ask  me.  I  gave  you  my 
oath,  at  the  fair,  to  do  so.  Get  out  your  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
and  begin."    He  gave  me  no  other  oath,  at  the  fair,  than  his 

ud  by  merely  teaching  each  other's  hinds.  If  the  eeller  takes  the  whole 
hud.  It  implies  ■  UioDsaad  rupees  or  pafodu;  five  Angers  import  fii>e 
hundred  ;  one  finger,  nne  handred;  h*U  ■lager,  fifty;  a  sLnEle  joint  only 
ten.  In  this  nianner,  tbey  will  often,  in  ■  crowded  room,  oonclude  the  moat 
important  transactions,  without  tlie  company  iuspoctiog  that  anything 
whatever  waa  doing." — Jiatorical  Aceounl  of  TYattU   in  Aiia,  by  llu^ 

"MeUiod  of  tin  Englitk  tiling  their  cargott,  at  JtJda,  In  tkt  Tdria  .' 
Two  Indian  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  letUe  tha  price,  one  on  the  part 
d  the  IndiSD  capbiia,  the  other  on  that  of  the  buyer  or  Tork.  They  are 
urither  HahommedoDS  nor  ChristioiM,  Iwt  ItaTe  credit  with  both,  lliey  elt 
down  on  tlie  carpet,  juid  take  an  Indian  sbawl,  which  ibej  carry  on  thdr 
■hoolders  like  a  napkin,  and  spread  it  orer  tbeir  hands.  They  talk,  in  the 
itlme,  indifferent  conversatiun,  of  the  orriiril  of  shipa  from  India,  or  of 
lews  of  the  day,  as  if  thoy  were  employed  in  no  seriooa  bueinera  whst- 
After  alxiat  twenty  mi nat^d  spent  in  handling  each  other's  flngcra, 
T  the  ahawl,  the  bargain  la  concluded,  a«y  for  nine  shtoa,  withoat  tm» 
Ter  having  been  apoben  ca  tba  Mbjoe^or  pea  or  Ink  laed  In  a^ 
rikitaver."— friua'a  TVmah. 
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word,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  that  he  would  converse 
wiUi  me  regarding  the  qwech  of  tlie  Tinklers.  Bat,  I  be- 
liere,  joining  hands  is  considered  an  oath  in  some  conntries 
of  the  Eastern  world.  I  was  fully  conyinced,  however,  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  give  me  his  speech^  and  that  it  was  wiUi 
the  greatest  reloctance  he  spoke  one  word  on  the  subject. 
The  following  are  the  words  and  sentences  which  I  collected 
from  him  :* 

Pagrie^  to  break.  Kair^  house. 

Humfy  give  me.  Dromj  street  or  road« 

J/or,  to  strike.  ViUy  village. 

Mang^  to  speak.  Oave^  village. 

*  It  U  iiit«restiiif(  to  notioe  the  retton  for  this  old  Oipsv  chief  belt;  to 
backward  in  i^Tinr  our  Mithor  eoine  of  hie  huiffiiaffe.  "  He  wee  ■Bhemod 
to  do  IL"  Hty  it  U  tbel there  ehoald  be  eman la  ScotUmd,  who,  iikkpea- 
dent  of  pereonel  character,  ehould  be  ashamed  of  aoch  a  thing.  Tben»  aen 
how  the  Oipey  woman,  in  our  anthor'e  lionse,  laid  tliat  *'  the  pabUe  would 
look  npoo  her  with  horror  and  contempt,  were  it  known  she  coold  apeak  tha 
Gipej  lani^nage.*  And  again,  the  two  female  Giptiee,  who  woold  rather 
aUow  themedree  to  be  murdered,  than  fi:iye  the  meaning  of  two  Olpey 
wordt  to  Sanchie  colliere,  for  the  reaaon  that  **  it  would  have  ezpoeed  thenr 
tribe,  and  made  themseWee  odiona  to  the  world."  And  all  for  knowing  the 
Gipny  language ! — which  would  be  considered  an  acoompliahment  in  aa- 
«ither  person  I  Wliat  friffhtful  tyranny  t  Mr.  Borrow,  aa  we  will  by  and 
by  see,  aays  a  great  deal  about  the  law  of  Charles  III,  in  regard  to  the  proa- 
pccts  of  tbo  Spanish  Oi|)aieaL  But  there  is  a  Uw  aboTo  any  IcsialatiTe 
enactment — the  law  of  aoeiety,  of  one's  fellow-creatures — which  beara  ao 
hard  upon  the  Gipeiea ;  the  deapotiam  of  caste,  if  Gipeiea,  in  auch  humble 
cimimatanoea,  are  ao  afraid  of  beins  known  to  be  Gipsies,  we  can  form  aonie 
idea  uf  the  mnrbid  aen^itiveneai  of  tnoae  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life. 

The  inok#>eper  evidently  thoocht  himself  in  bad  company,  when  our  au- 
thor asked  him  for  the  Tinlder^s  boose,  or  that  any  interoourae  with  a  Tlnk- 
lar  would  contaminate  and  degrade  him.  in  thia  light,  read  an  aaecdoCa 
in  the  hlstorr  of  John  Buoyan,  who  wait  one  of  the  same  people,  aa  I  ahall 
alterwanls  show.  In  applying  fur  liis  releaae  from  Bedford  jail,  hia  wifa 
said  Ui  Justice  Hale,  **  5loreoTer,  my  lord,  I  have  four  email  children  that 
cannot  help  themselvea,  of  which  one  is  blind,  and  we  have  nothing  to  Ut* 
a|no  but  tii^  charity  of  good  people."  Thereat,  Jiiatice  Hale,  loonagverT 
soberly  on  the  matter,  aaid,  '*  Alaa,  poor  woman  P  "  What  is  hia  calUng  V 
cvjotinoed  the  judge.  And  some  of  the  company,  that  stood  by,  aaid,  (evi- 
dmily  in  interruption,  and  with  a  bitter  sneer.)  *' A  Tinker.  mvlordP 
*-  Y«».*  replied  Banyan's  wife,  *'  and  because  he  la  a  Tinker,  and  a  poor 
maa«  therclore  he  is  deapiaed,  and  cannot  have  juatiee."  Noble  woman  1 
wilt  of  a  BobUGinay!  If  the  world  wiahea  to  know  who  John  Bnnyaa 
naily  waa,  it  can  and  him  depicted  in  our  author's  visit  to  thb  Scottish 
Gipey  family,  wliere  it  can  als(»  Icam  the  meaning  of  Bunyan,  at  a  tima 
Jewa  ware  lecally  excluded  from  England,  tsJtlng  ao  much  trovbla  to 
i  whothar  ne  waa  of  thai  race,  or  not^  From  the  preeeat  work 
r.  tks  world  CM  learn  the  raaaoa  why  BonTua  aaid  nothlig  of  Us 
aad  ■ntkwullry,  when  giving  aa  neeooafc  m  bU  owik^&ifMC3, 
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Jaw  drom,  take  the  road,  gel    Satrir,  sheep. 


off  quickly. 

MaUhka,  cat.                  J 

Halel,  litre,  come  here. 

Bathanit,  cock.            J 

Bing,  the  (leviU 

CVuM.V,  hen.                  1 

Hing  Ut,  devil  miM  me. 

TV-oorf,  milk.                    < 

JUootie,  death. 

J/o/2i>,  wine. 

JlooUe.  ni  kill  j-ou. 

J«//.W«/,Ioarofbrewl 

MiioUd,  murdered. 

Neddie,  potato. 

Moolit  a  gaugie,  kill  the  man. 

SAouclin,  broth. 

J'owiatie,  gun  or  pistol. 

Mass,  flesh. 

Jiarro,  sword. 

Ifabbex,  bread. 

Shammel.  Bword. 

Pavplers,  pottage. 

C/wurif,  knife. 

Faunie,  water. 

Jiacklin,  bauged. 

Paurie,  water. 

&/toA",  to  cane. 

3£«mlie,  candle. 

Blinkie,  candle. 

Jfaitli,  deserter. 

P/atrin,  fish. 

Gryt-femler,  horse4e»Ier. 

Chiieaeia,  cheese. 

SUiurdit,  priaon. 

.fiomaniV,  whiskey. 

Ji-ai,  uo«e 

CattUt,  wood. 

Tut,  eye. 

/V/.A,  tree. 

r<Lh.,  eyes. 

Lodlie,  qnarters. 

Jfooie,  mouth. 

Choar,  to  steal. 

VoMl,  hand. 

Oor,  a  thief. 

,SA(m>,liead 

Jufflw,  to  drink. 

Jimmc^  hand. 

Jaw  wee,  go  away. 
6'nrwnzM,  bam. 

Lome,  coin  or  mon^. 

Lowa,  silver. 

.for,  five  BhiQiDgs. 

Ciiiei:,  Stone. 

raJ:,  fire. 

£m«,  six. 

Fetrie,  pot. 

Qrye,  horse. 

TVeepie,  pot-lid. 

Oreham,  horse. 

iioy,  spooa 

Praneit,  horse. 

Sktv,  platter. 

AiM»l,BMS. 

Swtg,  laok. 

Jyeal,  dog. 

JftgrtTns,  pincers. 

Soulier,  COW. 

l«M«d.     It  )•  «D«  U  Um  inott  aboKlre  expnastoiu  that  eaa  be  niAd 
your  felknr  cmtnm.    Nothing  terrifiet  >  yoaag  Oim;  *o  raticl 
ODt  U>  bim,   "  &ffaA,  ja»  drom,'  which.  In  pWo  EoglMi,  mi 
"  Ton  MotTMcl,  take  tbe  road.' 

It  app««*  tlut,  ta  HtDdottMM.  Arffa  U  a  wonl  c^  the  UgtMt  ■ 
nd  thM  vMbut  on  provoh*  a  mrfo*  Mf  anuk  a*  (b«  aMlybii 
Mit.    inwa«mlM'a«dn>«riaK,l!)r'«lMt«MUHVM'to««« 
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To^'injfrtMi^  fir64roiis. 
Saiuter^  iron* 
Mukiawi^  bnas  or  metaL 
lUoMj  grass. 

Oteve,  corn. 
Oretnmwi^  corn. 
Beerie,  ship. 
OvfiknVf  windoir. 
ITmb^  honu     * 
Skwekm^  eoat 

(Tofif,  hat. 

Cbdt^,  hat. 

CQUk€$j  breeobea. 

TWyclasf ,  ahoea. 

OUwtr$^  stockings. 

BetmsMipj  good. 

Bavriif,  good* 

SUjsbad. 

Rmug€^  mad. 

/^toA,  Rajah^  chief,  goTernor. 

.AfTM  n'oA,  the  king. 

Been  morty  the  qaeen. 

Been  gamgie^  gentleman. 


B^en  riahj  ffentleman* 

Been  mor^  Isdj. 

Yagger^  collier. 

Nawken^^  llnUer,  Oipaj. 

DavUu^  day. 

Rat^  ni^ht. 

Beentkip  maMhloLm^  g^ood  metal 

BeenBhip-rat^  good^night. 

Atfi^Alsteiil,  Sabbath^y. 

Skandr&m^  bad  road. 

iSloii  ^vMSy  bad  day. 

Cfamgie^  man. 

MamagU^  woman. 

McTt^  wiiTe. 

CAavo,  son. 

Ckauviee^  children. 

Praw^  son. 

Prawl^  daughter. 

Nai$^augie^  grandfiither. 

NaiB'tnori^  grandmother. 

Aukaman^  marriage. 

Carie^  penis. 

Bight^  pudenda. 

j^atr,  to  ease  nature. 

Jair  daky  a  woman's  ^ron. 


I  was  desirous  to  fcam,  from  this  Gipey,  if  there  were  any 
traditions  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  as  to  their  origin, 
and  tlie  country  from  which  they  came.  He  stated  that  the 
language  of  which  he  had  given  roe  a  specimen  was  an  Ethi- 
opian dialect,  used  by  a  tribe  of  thieves  and  robbers  ;  and 
that  the  Gipsies  were  originally  from  Ethiopia,  sithough 
now  called  Gipeies.t  He  now  spoke  of  himself  and  his 
tribe  by  the  name  of  Ginsies,  without  hesitation  or  alarm. 
"  Our  Gipsy  language,''  added  he, "  is  softer  than  your  liarsh 
Gaelic.^  He  was  at  considerable  pains  to  give  me  the 
proper  sound  of  the  words.  The  letter  a  is  pronounced  broad 

•  Ifmmkm  hm  •  miraber  ti  tlgnlilMtlooi,  loeh  ai  Tinkler,  Olpay,  «  wan- 
4mm,  s  worlwr  in  iron,  a  wmt  wlio  can  do  aayihio|^  fur  kiau«a  in  tba 
snchsBlenl  mU,  4«.,  4c. 

t  TW  tTMlltloB  MDosif  the  80ottiah  Gi|MlM  of  beini^  Eihkmlant,  what- 
mm  ^M^tfiit  Um  rtsder  may  attach  to  it,  dataa  ai  &r  back,  at  laatt,  aa  the 
ymm  Iflft;  far  H  la  iBaatiooad  in  the  fwAmitm  nnder  the  privy  msI, 
malai  to  WUBaa  Aochlirlbay.  of  CayrlM,  for  raannii^  John  Faa  sad 
bMtevwa    Ibr/iyr  lis.— Bn. 
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in  tlieir  lang  gc,  like  aw  in  paw,  or  a  in  vater  ;  and  iV,  or 
te,  in  the  lasi  syllable  of  a  great  many  words,  are  sounded 
Bliort  and  qui  k  ;  and  ck  roft,  as  in  church.  Their  speech 
appears  to  b  copious,  for,  said  he,  they  Lave  a  great 
many  words  and  expressions  for  cue  thing.  He  furtlicr 
stated  tbat  the  Gip£  [uage  li        o  alphabet,  or  character, 

by  which  it  can  be  lu....jd,  or  ii;.  'aramatical  construction 
ascertained.  Ho  never  saw  any  it  written.  I  observed 
to  liiin  that  it  voulil,  in  coarse  of  <  ae,  be  lost.-  He  replied, 
tli&t  "  BQ  loD^  as  there  existed  i  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it 
would  never  be  lost."  He  infer. ,  i  me  that  every  one  of 
the  Yetholm  Tinklers  spoke  the  I.  ;uage ;  and  that  almost 
all  those  persons  who  were  selling  ^arthcn-ware  at  St.  Boft- 
well's  fair  were  Gipsies.  I  counted  myself  twenty-four  fami- 
lies, with  earthen-ware,  and  nine  female  beads  of  families, 
selling  articles  made  of  horn.  These  thirty-three  fami- 
lies, together  with  a  great  many  single  Gipsies  scattered 
through  the  fair,  woald  amount  to  above  three  hundred  Gip- 
sies on  tlie  spot.  He  further  mentioned  that  none  of  the 
Yetholm  Gipsies  were  at  the  market.  The  old  man  also  in- 
formed me  that  a  great  number  of  our  liorse-dealers  are 
Gipsies.  "Listen  attentivelj',"  said  he,  "  to  our  horse-coup- 
crH,  in  a  market,  and  you  will  hear  them  speaking  in  the 
Gipsy  tongue."  I  enquired  how  many  there  were  in  Scot- 
land acquainted  with  the  language.  He  answered,  "  There 
are  several  thousand."  I  fui'ther  enquired,  if  he  thought  the 
GKpey  population  would  amount  to  five  thousand  souls.  He 
repUecl  he  was  sure  there  were  fully  five  tliousand  of  his 
tnbe  in  Scotland.  It  was  further  stated  to  me,  by  ^is  fam- 
ily, that  the  Gipsies  are  at  great  pains  in  teaching  their 
children,  from  their  very  infancy,  their  own  language  ;  and 
that  they  embrace  every  opportunity,  when  by  themselves, 
of  conversing  in  it,  about  their  ordinary  affairs.  They  also 
pride  themselves  very  much  in  being  in  possession  of  a 
speech  peculiar  to  themselves — quite  unknown  to  the  public. 
I  then  sent  for  some  spirits  wherewith  to  treat  tiie  old 
chief;   but  I  was  cautioned,  by  one  of  the  family,  not  to 

Eress  him  to  drink  much,  as,  from  bis  advanced  ago  and  in- 
rmiti^,  little  did  bim  harm.  The  moment  yoa  speak  to 
an  intelligent  Gipsy  chief,  in  a  familiar,  and  kindly  tuanner, 
po^tiiig  yourself  as  it  were,  an  A  level' mtb^Uai,  yon  bad 
him  entirely  free  from  bU  em^mrtiiiBineat  ia''fais  tMoment. 
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He  speaks  to  you,  at  once,  in  a  free^  independent,  confident, 
emphatic  tone,  witliont  any  rudeness  in  his  way  of  address*- 
in^  you.  He  never  loses  his  self-possession.  The  old  chief- 
tain wng  part  of  a  Gipsy  song,  in  his  own  language,  but  ho 
would  not  allow  me  to  write  it  down.*  Indeed,  by  his  man- 
ner, he  seemed  frequently  to  hesitate  whether  ho  would  pro- 
ceed anv  further  in  giving  me  information,  and  appeared  to 
regret  tliat  be  had  gone  so  far  as  he  had  done.  I  now 
and  then  stQ|)pcd  him  in  his  song,  and  asked  him  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  expressions.  It  was,  however,  intermixed 
with  a  few  Englisli  word^ ;  perhaps  every  fifth  word  was 
Engliiih.  The  Gipsy  words,  graunzie  (barn),  caunies  (chick- 
ens), molzie  (wine),  stanrdie  (prison),  mort  and  chauvies 
(wife  and  children),  were  often  repeated.  In  short,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  song  was  that  of  a  Gipsy,  lying  in  chains  in 
prison,  lamenting  that  he  could  not  support  his  wife  and 
children  by  plunder  and  robbcrv.  The  Gipsy  was  repre- 
sented as  mourning  over  his  hard  fate,  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  expressing  the  happiness  and  de- 
limit which  he  had  when  free,  and  would  have  were  he  lying 
in  a  bam,  or  out-house,  living  upon  poultr}',  and  drinking 
wine  with  his  tribc.t 

This  family,  like  all  their  race,  now  became  much  alarmed 
at  their  comnmnicationH  ;  and  it  required  considerable  trou- 
ble on  my  {lart  to  allay  their  fenrs.  The  old  man  was  in 
the  greatest  anguish  of  mind,  at  having  committed  himself 
at  all,  relative  to  his  speech.  I  was  very  sorry  for  his  dis- 
tress, and  renewed  my  promise  not  to  publish  his  name,  or 
place  of  residence,  assuring  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear.    It 

*  Tbe  ScfjCtbh  (ii|ifticii  liarc  i]oii1>t1pift  an  oral  litoratuiY,  like  their  breth- 
ren in  other  countries.  It  would  Imj  stranjve  indeed  if  they  did  not  rank  as 
lii;;h.  in  that  rr*|)ect,  a^  many  of  the  bnrbarouH  trihon  in  the  world.  People 
»»  rituate*!.  with  no  written  lnntniAg<?i  Are  wonderfully  ant  at  piekin^  up, 
and  rrtainln^.  any  e<ini|K>nltion  that  contain «  fioetry  and  music,  to  which 
oral  literature  i^  chiefly  cnnfinfd.  In  tliAt  re^jMH't,  their  fncuItliM,  likethoso 
fif  the  hiind,  arc  shArj«ne<I  by  the  wants  which  others  do  not  experience  in 
indiil:;ini;  a  fifltn:;  common  to  all  mankind. 

A  striking  In^tAncp  uf  a  people,  unacrjUAintod  with  the  art  of  writlnir. 
poMcu^iDi*  a  iitrrature,  is  said  to  havi>  Imn-u  found  in  Hawaii ;  and  to  such 
an  extent .  an  to  "  ]iO!t«t*«H  a  furcr  and  r<inipa«is  that,  at  the  be^nnln^  of  tho 
siikJv  of  it,  wouM  not  haTcbi-en  credited.** — Ri>. 

f  A  son|5  »hicli  a  ffniale  i*\\*f^y  sane  to  Mr.  Ilorrow.  at  Moaeow.  com- 
menced in  this  way.  "  Mrr  h<*a4l  it  achins^  witli  (^rief,  as  if  she  had  tasted 
wine  ;**  and  vmliil  thus,  "  Ihal  flio  may  de|»Art  in  quest  of  th«*  loni  of  her 
tij^iai,  and  A\nr**  his  Joys  ni:«l  j ilea r*n res.* — Kit.        ^ 
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is  now  manj  years  since  he  died.  He  vuoonsidered  aTeir 
decent,  honest  man,  and  ma  a  great  favonrite  with  tbo» 
vho  TCre  acquainted  with  him.  But  hts  wife,  and  knbi 
otlier  memb^  of  his  familj,  followed  the  practices  of  tbeii 
ancestors. 

Publish  thoir  language  1  Give  to  the  world  that  whid 
they  had  kept  to  them^elToe,  with  bo  much  solicitude,  so 
much  tenacity,  ao  much  fidelity,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  I  A  parallel  to  such  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  found 
within  the  whole  range  of  history.*  What  will  the  Tinklers, 
the  "  poor  things,"  aa  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  feelingly  called 
them — what  will  they  think  of  me,  after  the  publication  of 
the  present  work 7t 

*  Smith,  In  hia  "  Hsbraw  people,'  write* :  "  The  Jevi  hod  almoet  lott,  la 
(be  tmttily  yean'  captivity,  tlieir  ori^nal  lingruige  ;  that  wu  nuw  beeoca* 
dead  ;  and  they  dpoLe  ■  jargon  mada  up  of  tlirir  owd  laogiiaf^  and  thM  rt 
tb«  Chaldeani,  and  other  nations  witli  wiiom  they  liad  DiiDi;ied.  Formtriy, 
preachen  had  only  explained  inbjceta  ;  now,  thcj  were  obliged  to  explain 
wordj* ;  vords  which,  In  the  sacred  code,  were  became  obeoiete,  eqoiTocal, 
dt^"— Ed. 

t  The  Gipsies  hare  been  much  annoyed,  in  lole  timea,  by  people  akxinoi 
to  find  out  their  Becrcts.  llie  clrcnmitance  canaed  them,  at  fuvt.  mueh 
alarm  as  to  what  It  mcint;  biit  when  they  came  to  learn  the  object  of  Ihie 
modern  Uipsj'-liunting,  lh»-  became,  in  a  measure,  reconciled  to  their  titNi- 
blei:  fur  thuy  were  perfectly  aatlrfed  that  the  laboon  of  tbcar  tDquiaIti  Tc 
le  would.  In  the  langnage  of  Kothren,  "  be  In  Tain."  Bat  tb«  altempl 


of  oar  author,  with  his  "open  sesune,"  caused  aot  a  few  oT  them  tii  travel 
tbroogh  life  with  the  weight  of  a  milisloae  liao^ne  about  Ibeir  neck*, 
whieb  the  pnblicatinn,  nnw,  in  perhaps  calculated  tu  li^tea.  The  "  giving 
to  the  world  everything;  relative  to  tliplr  tribe,"  waa  aoinethfag  they  were 
more  apt  to  over  than  under  eatimate.  To  be  "  put  in  the  p«pers,  jud^ 
log  from  the  horror  wiih  which  such  Is  regarded  by  our  own  humble  peo- 
ple, was  bad  ennii)^  ;  iiill,  the  end  of  tliat  would,  in  Ibcir  pimliar  «>y  nf 
tUnhlDg,  be  merely  the  "  Uahlini;  of  the  candles,  and  ciiriing  the  hair,  iif 
the  gentle  folk."  Uut  to  have  Lherun-Irsi  pot  in  a  hnnb — to  lee  thrnselvni. 
in  Ibelr  imaci nations,  "  carried  about  in  every  bit  hcni-laddic's  pooch.*  waa 
Bomeliilni;  that  agKmvatvd  them.  The  presumntuous  pride,  the  DVcrween- 
ing  concit  of  a  hi|-li'mctlle*l  Kciittish  Uip«y ;  hi*  boasfnl  di-secnt — a  ilt^ 
cent  at  unce  high,  illuniriiiua.  and  lout  in  antiquitj' ;  bi«  unbounded  nin- 
lempt  for  the  rabble  of  town  and  country — rvnclerrd  him,  unilcr  the  cir- 
rumataacea,  alniost  incnpable  of  bmiihins  tlie  idea  of  seeine  hii  raca 
ezpoaad  lo,  what  lie  would  cunsijer.  Ihc  ridicule  of  the  rerv  brrdii.  The 
very  idea  nf  it  waa  to  liiin  imirtifying  ami  maddeiiim.  Wrll  nii;;ht  xur 
author,  fmm  havinfc  been  so  much  iniii'd  up  with  the  Ciliieies,  sli'i*  lume 
hesitancy  ere  i«kin;;  a  strp  that  would  have  bruUKht  such  a  nnt  of  Imnieta 
about  his  ears,  llut,  all  Ihin;s  ronaidcred.  my  imprcuinn  is,  that  the  out. 
door  Gipsicf,  at  the  [ircseiit  day,  will  fi^l  eilremclyj-niud  uf  lb*  prranl 
work  ;  Boil  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  claasei  of  them.  If  one  sabjert 
bad  been  excluded  from  the  volume,  nrer  whlob  they  will  b«  very  apt  ts 
growl  m  UttU  in  aecret.— Ed. 
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While  walking  one  day,  with  a  friend,  aroand  the  harbour 
of  Orangemoath,  I  observed  a  man,  who  appeared  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  carrying  a  small  wooden  box  on  his 
shoulder,  a  leathern  apron  tied  aroand  his  waist,  with  a 
whitish  coloured  bull-dog  following  him.  He  was  enquir> 
ing  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  in  the  port,  whether  they  had 
nny  pots,  kettles,  or  pans  to  repair.  Just  as  m^  friend  and 
I  came  up  to  him,  on  the  quay,  I  said  to  him,  m  a  familiar 
manner,  as  if  I  knew  exactly  what  he  was,  "  Bauriejwoal," 
words  which  signify,  in  the  Gipsy  language,  a  "  good  dog.'' 
Being  completely  taken  by  surprise,  the  old  man  tumM 

Slickly  round,  and,  looking  down  at  his  dog,  said,  without 
inking  what  he  was  alx)ut,  "*  Yes,  the  dog  is  not  bad.'' 
But  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips  ere  he  affectod 
not  to  comprehend  my  question,  after  he  had  distinctly  an- 
swered it  He  looked  exceedingly  foolish,  and  afforded  my 
friend  a  hearty  laugh,  at  his  attempt  at  recovering  himself. 
He  became  agitated  and  angry,  and  called  out,  '*  What  do 
vou  mean  ?  I  don't  understand  you — ^yes,  the  dog  is  hairy  J* 
\  said  not  another  word,  nor  took  any  further  notice  of  him, 
Ijot  pas:$cd  on,  in  case  of  provoking  him  to  mischief.  He 
stood  stock-still  upon  the  spot,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  as  long  as  I  was  in  sight,  appeared  to  be  consider- 
ing with  him<wtf  wliat  I  couM  l)c,  or  whctlicr  he  might  not 
have  seen  me  before.  He  looked  so  surprised  and  alarmed, 
that  he  could  prarccly  tnist  himself  in  the  place,  since  he 
found,  to  a  certainty,  that  liis  grand  secret  was  known.  I 
saw  him  a  short  while  afterwards,  at  a  little  distance,  with 
his  glasses  on,  sitting  on  tlic  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the 
East,  with  his  hammers  and  files,  tin  and  copper,  alK>ut  liim, 
repairing  cooking  utensils  liolnnging  to  a  vessel  in  the  basin  ; 
with  his  trustvywrn/,  sitting  clo^c  at  his  back,  like  a  senti- 
nel, to  defend  him.  The  truth  is,  I  was  not  ver>'  fond  of 
having  anything  further  to  do  with  this  member  of  the  tribe, 
in  case  he  had  resented  my  interference  with  him  and  his 
speech.  This  old  man  wore  a  long  groat-coat,  and  extern 
nally  looked  exactly  like  a  blacksmith.  No  one  of  ordinary 
olwervation  could  have  |)er<*eived  him  to  l>e  a  Cti|isy  ;  as 
there  were  no  striking  p<'rnliaritios  of  oxprcssirm  nl)out  liia 
countenance,  which  indirate<i  him  as  being  one  of  that  race. 
I  was  sur|>riscd  at  my  own  discovery. 
A  Oipsy  informed  me  that  almost  a\\  out  vVuvXJVf^Tv^i^'c^^ 
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or  "  Ihimhlc-men,"  as  tliey  are  Bomedmea  called,  are  a  BOpe- 
rior  class  of  Gipsies,  and  converse  in  the  Gipsy  language. 
In  the  Btimmer  of  1836,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
me  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  information.  On  a  liy-road, 
between  Edinburph  and  Newhaven,  I  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
these  thimblo-rigpcrs,  employed  at  their  nefarious  occupa- 
tion. The  band  consisted  of  six  individuals,  all  peraonatinff 
different  characters  of  the  comtnuDity.  Bomc  had  iho  ap 
peai'ance  of  mercantile  clerks,  and  others  represented  young 
farmers,  or  dealers  in  cattle,  of  inferior  appearance.  The 
man  in  charge  of  tlio  board  and  thimbles  looked  like  a 
journeyman  blackamitli  or  plumber.  They  all  pretended  to 
bo  strangers  to  each  other.  Some  were  betting  and  playing, 
and  others  looking  on,  and  acting  as  decoys.  None  besides 
tlicmselvea  were  present,  except  myself,  a  young  lad,  and  a 
respectjil lie-looking  elderly  female.  1  stood  and  looked  at 
tbe  band  for  a  little ;  but  as  nobody  was  playing  but  them- 
selves, the  man  with  the  thimbles,  to  lead  me  on,  urged  me 
to  bet  with  him,  and  try  my  fortune  at  his  board.  I  said  I 
did  not  intend  to  play,  and  was  only  looking  at  them.  I 
took  a  steady  look  at  tbe  faces  of  each  of  the  siz  villaine ; 
but,  whenever  their  eyes  caught  mine,  they  looked  away,  or 
down  to  the  ground,  verifying  the  saying  that  a  rogue  can- 
not look  you  ill  the  face.  The  man  at  the  board  again 
BTged  me  to  play,  and,  with  much  vapouring  and  insolence, 
took  out  a  handful  of  notes,  and  said  lie  had  many  hundreds 
a  year ;  that  I  was  a  poor,  shabby  fellow,  and  had  no  money 
on  me,  and,  therefore,  could  not  bet  with  him.  I  desired 
him  to  let  me  alone,  otherwise  I  would  let  them  see  I  was 
not  to  be  insulted,  and  that  I  knew  more  about  them  than 
they  were  aware  of.  "  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir,  to  speak 
to  us  in  that  manner,"  was  the  answer  I  received.  I  again 
replied,  that,  if  they  continued  their  insolence,  I  would 
show  them  who  1  was.  This  only  provoked  them  the  more, 
and  encreased  their  violent  behaviour.  High  words  then 
arose,  aud  the  female  alluded  to,  thinking  I  was  in  danger, 
kindly  entreated  me  to  leave  tlicm,  1  now  thought  il  time 
to  try  what  effect  my  Gipsy  words  would  produce  upon 
them.  In  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  I  called  out  to 
them,  "  Chee,  chee/"  which,  in  the  Scottish  Gipsy  language, 
sigDihes  "  Hold  your  tongue,"  "  be  silent,"  or  "  rilence.  '* 

'  AUdy,  wbo  bad  b«eii  BeventecTi  ^eare  Vti\iiSaL,^i™»Wi»t  "  fA«, 
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The  surprised  thimblo-men  were  instantly  silent.  They 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  looked  at  one  another.  Only,  one 
of  thoni  whispered  to  his  companions,  "  He  is  not  to  be 
meddled  with."  They  immediately  took  up  their  board, 
thimbles  and  all,  and  left  tlie  place,  apparently  in  consider- 
able alarm,  some  taking  one  direction  and  some  another. 
The  female  in  question  was  also  surprised  at  seeing  their 
in:>olcnt  conduct  repressed,  in  a  moment,  by  a  single  expres- 
ii^ion.  "  But,  sir,"  said  she,  *'  what  was  that  you  said  to 
them,  for  they  seem  afraid  V*  I  was  m vself  afraid  to  say 
another  word  to  them,  and  took  care  they  did  not  see  me 
go  to  my  dwelling-house.* 

One  of  the  favourite,  and  permanent,  fields  of  operation  of 
these  thimblers  is  on  the  Queensferry  road,  from  where  it  is 

rArtf**  wAi,  Id  IIlodoiUDee,  an  expression  of  reproof,  oorrespending  ezactly 
with  nor  *'  Fie,  aharae  T  '*  Oh  fie,  sliame  !" 

*  Ab(4it  f4rtir  years  after  ihia  occurrence,  I  was  ioTitcd  to  dine  at  the 
kaBse  of  a  friend,  with  whose  wife  I  was  not  acquainted.  On  being  introduced 
Ui  hvr.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  repeated  .hard  loolu  wliich  she  took  at 
me.  At  last  she  said.  "  I  tliink  I  have  seen  you  before.  Were  vou  never 
engacivd  with  a  band  of  thimble-men,  near  ^ewhaven  V  I  wid  I  was, 
»«iiiie  years  af[;o.  "  Do  you  reeullect."  continued  she,  "  of  a  female  takin|^ 
\  MU  by  the  arm.  and  ur|pni;  you  to  leave  them  V  I  said,  "  Perfectly ." 
"  Wt-II.  then,  I  am  Uip  female;  and  I  yet  recollect  your  wurdd  were  Chre, 
rkr^y  She  mentioned  the  rireumstance  to  her  husband  at  the  time ;  but  ho 
always  said  to  her  that  I  niudt  have  been  only  one  of  the  black^nards 
th«-msclrea,  deceiving  her.  He  would  not  listen  to  her  when  nhe  described 
II* e  a*  but  at  all  like  a  thimble-riiCKcr,  but  always  answered  hiT.  "  1  tell  ye, 
wifiiian.  the  man  you  ppoke  to  wm  nothing  but  one  of  tbcrtc  villains.'* 

Ihe  thimlile  rigciers  who  molc8te<l  Mr.  Koao.  Rlii|>-builHer,  so  much,  also 
answered  my  Gipsy  wiirds  distinctly;  anil,  ever  afte^wa^d^  took  off  their 
)«Ats  to  me.  as  I  |«s«ed  them  playiu:^  at  their  icaine. 

[Tlie  thimble  men  here  allutled  to  took  up  their  quarters  immediately  to 
!).•>  wt-t  «»f  Ijpith  Kt>rt.  where  the  n>ad  talics  a  turn,  nt  a  ri;;ht  anf^ie,  a 
little  in  firr«t  of  Mr.  Riw's  house,  and  there  take^  a  similar  tiim  towards 
the  went :  the  tn*«t  piisition  for  carrying;  on  the  thimble  ^amc.  So  ezaa- 
|M*rated  woi*  this  giMitlemaii,  when,  by  every  meaiid  in  his  |Kiwer,  he  failed 
til  •li«l'if|{fp  them,  tliat  lie  s«>ut  K(imo  uf  the  men  from  hisi  yurd,  to  crt*ct,  on 
I  he  •i»'/C.  a  p*>le,  which  hi*  covon-ii  with  NhfH'tinm.  to  prevent  it^  beini;  cut 
ilown .  and  plavud  i>n  the  top  of  it  u  iKwrd.  havini;  this  upon  it,  "  liewaro 
•  f  liiiiiible  rii;;;eni  and  chain-dn»ppers."  with  a  li:ind  |iointintc  directly 
V<  loA.  Tliii*  )iad  no  efretrt,  however,  for  the  "  Lni;;lit!«  of  the  thimble**  pur- 
►u**-!  liirir  came  rivrhl  under  it.  A  i^cntleman.  in  pn«»hini:  one  ila}*.  direct imI 
thiir  attention  tu  the  iMianl.  but  tlie  only  r»'ply  h«  i^ot  was.  "  Itah  !  Ihat'a 
boUiing.  Where  can  you  find  a  nhop  without  a  nign  ?  and  where 'a  the 
other  p«raou  lliat  j;et«  a  «iKn  fruui  the  public  fur  nothin:;  ?" 

Thimbl«-riin;ing  i«   fieculiarly  a   Gipsy  };ame.     In   Creat   Britain,  the 
■•ariy  monopolise  it; "ami  it  would  b«  ttmguXKrM  iMB»tA.^d&A 
-  thjnhleri  were  not  tiipaiM.— Ln.] 
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intersected  by  the  street  leading  from  the  back  of  Leith 
Fort,  on  the  east,  to  tlie  new  road  leading  from  Grantoa 
pier,  on  the  west.  This  part  of  the  Queensfeiry  road  is 
interseeted  by  about  half-a-dozen  cnjas-roads,  all  leading 
fram  the  landing  and  tihipping  plaera  at  the  piers  of 
Grantnn.  Trinity,  and  Newhaven.  These  crossroads  nre 
cut  by  tliree  roads  rnnning  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
viz.,  the  road  along  the  sea-beaeh,  Ti-inity  road,  and  the 
Qneens'ferry  road.  A  great  portion  of  the  passengers,  by 
the  many  steamboats,  pass  along  all  these  dififerent  roads, 
to  and  from  Edinburgh.  On  all  of  theee  roads,  between  th« 
water  of  Leith  and  the  Forth,  the  thimbleriggers  station 
themselTes,  as  single  individtiaK  or  in  numbers,  as  it  may 
answer  thrir  purpose.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  country 
between  the  sea  and  Edinburgh,  is  so  much  chei^uercd  by 
roads  crossing  eacli  other,  that  it  may  bo  compared  to  the 
mesliGS  of  a  spider's  web,  and  tlic  tiiimblers  a.s  so  many 
spiders,  watching  to  poonee  upon  their  prey.  The  tnoment 
one  of  these  sentinels  observes  a  stranger  appear,  signals  are 
made  to  his  confederates,  when  their  organised  plan  of 
operations  for  entrapping  the  Unwary  person  is  imme- 
diately put  in  execDtion.  Strangers,  unaequainted  with  Uie 
locality,  are  greatly  bewildered  among  all  the  croes-roads 
DtentioDed,  and  have  considerable  diE^nlty  ia  threading 
their  way  to  ^o  city.  One  of  the  gang  will  then  step  Iot^ 
irard,  and,  pretending  to  be  a  stranger  himself,  -will  enqnire 
of  the  others  the  road  to  snch  and  Buch  a  place.  Frequently 
the  nnsnspectiDg  and  bewildered  individual  will  enquire  of 
the  thimbler  for  some  street  or  place  in  Edinbnr|rh.  The 
decoy  and  the  victim  now  walk  in  company,  and  converse 
&miliarly  bother  on  various  topics ;  the  thimbler  offers 
nmff  to  his  friend,  and  makes  himself  as  i^reeable  as  he 
can  ;  while  one  of  the  gang,  at  a  distance  in  front,  drops  a 
watch,  chain,  or  other  piece  of  mock  jewelry,  or  commenoes 
^ying  at  the  thimble-board.  The  decoy  is  snre  to  lead 
Lis  dupe  exactly  to  the  spot  vhere  the  tnip  is  laid,  and 
where  he  will  probably  be  plundered.  One  of  these  entrap- 
ntents  terminated  in  the  death  of  its  subject.  X  working 
isan,  having  risked  his  half-year's  wages  at  the  tlrisUe- 
board,  of  coarse  lost  ever;  ^tfithliig  of  tte  iMDCrr ;  CBtt  tOldt 
.Ptejaga  B<i  qiucb  to  h«|wV  W»W  a  tb  bC  idMl^AlHmq^ito 
drown  faimself  in  thevttlW^EUMb..     -     -      ^    ^^^^i 
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In  the  beginning  of  1842, 1  fell  in  with  six  of  these  thim- 
Ue-riggera  and  chain-droppera,  on  Newhaven  road,  on  their 
way  to  Edinburgh.  I  was  anxious  to  discover  the  nature 
of  their  conversation,  and  kept  as  close  to  them  as  I  could, 
without  exciting  their  suspicion.  Like  that  of  most  people 
brought  up  in  one  piu'ticular  line  of  life,  their  conversation 
refaited  wholly  to  tneir  own  trade — that  of  swindling,  theft, 
and  robbery.  I  overheard  them  speaking  of  ^  bloody  swells,'' 
and  of  dividing  tlieir  booty.  One  of  them  was  desired  by 
the  others  to  look  after  a  certain  steamboat,  expected  to 
arrive,  and  to  got  a  bill  to  ascertain  its  movements  exactly. 
He  said  he  would  **  require  three  men  to  take  care  of  that 
boat^ ;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  all  these  men 
were  neoessary  for  laying  his  snares,  and  executing  his 
dc:>ignfl  upon  the  unsuspecting  passengers,  as  they  landed 
from  the  vessel,  and  were  on  their  way  to  their  destinations. 
The  manager  of  the  stcamlioat  company  could  not  have 
consuitctl  with  his  subordinates,  about  their  lawful  affairs, 
with  more  care  and  deliberation,  or  in  a  more  cool,  business- 
like wav,  tlian  were  these  villains  in  contriving  plans  for 
iilundcring  the  public.  On  their  approach  to  Pilrig  street,  the 
(land  separated  into  pairs ;  some  taking  the  north,  and  some 
tlie  Muth,  side  of  Leith  walk,  for  Edinburgh,  where  they 
vanLt^hed  in  the  crowd.  Their  language  was  fearful,  every 
expression  being  accompanied  by  a  terrible  oath. 

On  another  occasion,  I  fell  in  with  anotlicr  band  of  these 
vagalxind  tliimblc-meii,  on  the  Dalkeith  road,  near  Craig- 
miller  Castle.  I  anked  the  fellow  with  the  thimbles,  '*  Is 
that  gaugie  a  nawtenf"  pointing  to  one  of  the  gang  who 
hud  ju:it  left  him.  The  question,  in  plain  English,  was,  "  Is 
tliat  man  a  Gipsy  ?*'  The  thimbler  flew  at  once  into  a  great 
[AK*<ion,  and  bawled  out,  "  ^Vsk  himself,  sir."  He  then  fell 
iifion  me,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  nie,  in  most  abusive 
languagiN  applying  tu  ua  the  most  insulting  epithets  he  could 
tliink  of.  it  was  evident  to  my  friend  that  the  thimble-man 
iicrfnctly  understoo<l  my  Ui|isy  question.  So  enraged  was 
lie.  that  we  were  afraid  he  wouhl  follow  us,  and  do  us  soino 
harm.  My  friend  diti  not  c<in>ider  himself  safe  till  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  Edinburgh,  for  many  a  look  did  he  cast  be- 
hind him,  to  see  whether  the  Uii)sy  was  not  in  pursuit  of  us.* 

*  Thtri  it  ■  Gipsy  MoDgiag  to  <»•  of  thcte  \MaiAa,\iio<«^Vs  ^SbAWMc 
brifMtci/  tU  "wlagtd  doefc," from  havtac  VMiuk  irm^dl  iiWnk\\K«% 
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The  Gipsies  in  Scotland  consider  themselves  to  be  or  the 
same  stock  as  those  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  they  are  all 

acquaiuted  with  tlie  same  epecch,  Tlicy  afford  asMstanco  to 
one  another,  whenever  tliey  liappcn  to  meet.     The  following 

otlca  heard  our  author  speak.  Ho  is  what  may  be  called  tlie  mptalo  of 
the  company,  A  desiTintian  of  him,  and  liis  way  of  life,  may  be  loler- 
estiug.  iaasmucb  as  it  Ulualrotea  >  class  ol  ScuttUh  tiipslus  at  the  present 

About  the  year  18fi3.  three  younf  giMitlemen,  from  the  town  of  Lc!tb.  had 
occasion  to  take  a  tiLroU  OTer  Arthur's  Seat,  a  UlU  that  orerhangg  KdiO' 
buri-h,  on  tlio  east  aide  of  Iha  city.  ]a  cJimbing  ILe  bill,  they  obMrved,  a 
Hitle  wny  before  tbeui,  a  niiin  tolling  np  the  ascent,  whom  they  did  not 
notice  till  they  came  close  upon  him.  and  who  had  evidently  been  laying  off 
on  the  side  of  tbe  path,  and  entered  it  oa  tbey  approached  it.  Ho  appears 
about  sixty  years  of  o^^e,  is  well  dressed,  and  carries  a  fine  ouie,  which  be 
keepe  jiressing  into  the  grnund,  to  help  )iim  up  the  hill,  .ludt  as  tliey  make 
lip  to  l.iiii,  iic  ttbriiptiy  "t'jps.  nnd  turn"  round,  bo  119  nimost  lo  touch  them. 
"  Hech,  how  I  Fm  blown,  I'm  blown ;  I'm  l^lrlv  done  up.  Yonng  geoUe- 
men,  yon  have  the  advantage  of  me;  I'm  Betting  old.  and  it  is  hard  for  ma 
to  dimb  tbe  bill"  (Blown,  done  up,  Indeed  1  The  fellow  bus  stamina 
enough  to  outcUmb  any  of  them  for  years  yet.)  An  agreeable  conversaliOQ 
wuoes,  auch  as  at  once  gains  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  youths.  Ha 
i^pcan  to  them  m>  mild,  so  blond.  «u  fatherly,  so  worthy  of  rospect,  In  short, 
a  "  nice  <Ai  cove."  who  is  evidently  enjoying  his  otimH  cum  lignilale  in  hia 
old  age,  in  ooiue  cottage  near  b;.  upon  a  pension,  an  annuity,  or  a  moderato 
competency  of  some  sort.  During  the  conversation,  he  manages  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  yonug  Mends  have  not  been  on  the  hill  for  some  time — that 
one  of  tbem,  indeed,  baa  never  been  there  before.  All  at  once  he  exelaima, 
"  Ah  1  what  can  this  be  !  Let  us  go  and  see."  Upon  which  they  stvp  for- 
ward to  look  at  a  person  like  a  mechanic  playing  at  the  thimbles.  Placing 
Ills  arm  aronnd  the  neck  of  one  of  the  young  men.  be  begins  to  moralioe: 
"  Pray,  yoni^  gentleman,  don't  bet,  {tbey  hod  not  shown  thr  least  symptoma 
of  doing  that ;)  it's  wrong  to  bet ;  it's  a  thing  I  never  do ;  I  wonfd  advise 
yon  not  to  doit.  This  is  a  rascally  thim  bier ;  he'll  cheat,  he'll  rob  yoa." 
At  this  time  there  are  three  playing  at  the  board,  winning  and  losing 
money  rapidly.  Tbe  "  old  cove"  becomes  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  mo- 
tiona  ao  aa  to  imply,  "  Boys,  let  us  go.  let  oa  g  "  "  '  -  '  -  - 
forward,  be  halts  to  admire  tbe  scenery,  (l>ut  c 

direction  of  the  board.)  "  Ah  1  there's  auother  goose  gone  to  ue  pincaea ; 
lat  us  see  what  luck  he  meets  with." 

Now  thimble  rigging'  la  the  game,  of  all  others,  by  which  tbe  uninitiated 
can  be  dnped.  'They  see  tlw  pea  pot  imdir  one  of  the  thimbles,  (putahells 
they  are,  indeed  ;)  tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  that  Ihe  tliimblea  are 
then  so  gently  moved,  that  any  one  can  follow  them.  The  pea  is  not  after- 
wards tampered  with — that  is  evident.  All,  then,  that  remains  to  be  done, 
la  to  lift  the  tbinible  under  whioh  lbs  pea  ig,  and  secnre  yonr  priio.  But 
the  thimble  nwo,  with  bis  long  nail,  ana  nimble  finger,  has  secured  tbe  pea 
nodoT  bis  nail,  or,  with  the  crook  at  hU  little  Bnger.  thrust  It  ialo  tbe  palm 
of  hUhuii,  irbDe  he  pretended  to  eorer  tt  vrtlh  the  thimble.     An  ar  — 


pU«e,  to  qake  doybly  sore  of  tU  p«a^>Ai«<!tbAK,tte  thimble,  lUla  it.  aad 
•^wm  »iw%  which  M  by  d«igkttJ<^>wrfi!wii«fcWia.Tfta*v«*n*nc^ 
*ortr  it,  M  nimbi;  takes  At  vp  aga\a. 
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facts  will  at  least  show  that  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Gipsies 
are  one  and  the  same  people. 

In  the  county  of  Fife,  I  once  fell  in  with  an  Irish 
family,  to  ap]>earance  in  ^ireat  poverty  and  distress,  rest- 
insr'  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  public  road.    A  shelty 

Betting  And  pUying  g^  on  m  before.  The  player  makes  some  fine  hauls, 
but  Inen  acamc.  He  swears  that  foul  play  has  oeen  used.  An  altercation 
fiJluws.  Tne  man  at  the  board  gets  excited,  and  to  show  that  he  really  Is 
li«inourabl«  in  his  playing,  eidaims,  "  Well,  sir,  there's  your  money  agMn  ; 
try  aniitber  came  if  you  hare  a  mind.**  "  Now  that  is  really  honest,  and 
ffi  mistake  iSwut  it,  remarks  the  *'old  ootc."  Then  the  thimbler  averts 
hi«  head,  to  speak  to  a  person  behind  him,  and  the  "  old  coYe"  sl^'ly  lifts  a 
thimble  and  shows  the  pea,  and  whispers  very  confidentially  to  his  friends, 
"  Nuw,  young  gentlemen,  you  can  safely  bet  a  few  shiUingi  on  that."  They 
tbake  their  heads,  howeyer.  for  they  know  too  much  about  thimblinff.  The 
"  old  core**  now  p^ets  fidgetty.  and,  managing  to  edge  a  little  awav  from  the 
Imard,  cnmmf  nces,  in  a  subdued  tone,  to  speak,  in  a  strange  gioberish,  to 
anutbrr  bystander;  but,  forgetting  himself,  drops  a  word  rather  louder 
than  the  others,  on  which,  as  he  turns  round  and  catches  the  eyes  of  his 
yriung  friends,  he  ciiughs  and  licms.  (.in  hearing  the  gibberish,  a  fear  steals 
over  the  young  men.  on  finding  themselves  surrounded  bv  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, in  BO  sfilitary  a  place,  and  they  make  haste  to  be  oflL  But  the 
"  uld  cuve,"*  to  quiet  tlieir  suspicions,  accompanies  them  to  a  conyenient 
■pi *t.  where  he  lea\  es  them,  to  go  to  his  home,  liy  a  side-path  tliat  soon 
lesdd  him  out  of  tiglit.  On  separating,  he  looks  around  him  at  the  scenery, 
ni«w  l^ts  lall  hi<i  stick,  now  picks  up  something,  that  he  may,  with  less  sus- 
picicHi.  watch  tlie  m«>vements  of  his  escaped  victims.  They  feel  a  singular 
TrViA  in  getting  rid  of  his  cumuan}*,  and,  with  tact,  dog  him  over  the  hill, 
till  ihry  see  liira  g*i  back  to  the  thimblerii.  They  then  think  over  their 
o^Urnture.  and  the  strange  jargon  they  have  heard,  and  unanimously  ez- 
tlaiiu.  "  Wasn't  he  a  slippery  old  serpent,  after  all  1* 

( >a  thin  occaition.  there  were  nol(*M  than  fourteen  of  tliese  fellows  present, 
S"mc  of  them  statiuiied  here,  Home  there,  while  they  kept  artfully  moving 
an>un>l  sml  alM>ut  tht*  hill,  fio  at  TmX  to  apfN'or  ronni^cteil,  but  fret|ueittly 
sj'pnisrlietl  the  lit*snl.  to  contriluite  to  and  watrli  their  luck.  They  pi'r- 
tousled  variuus  (liararters.  One  of  them  pliivtHl  the  country  lout,  whose 
(IreM.  gait,  Ka|ie.  aud  store  were  inimitable.  On  the  hlighte(«t  symptom  of 
iloiigrr  ritanlff»tirig  ilf<-lf,  they  wuuld,  by  the  moveuient  of  a  liat,  scatter, 
sad  vsni-h  In  on  iiirttnnt. 

Snif^^Z  the  |ie<ipl4*  generslly,  a  mystery  sttorhos  to  the«e  and  other 
thiuiblriurn.  >o  une  i>eems  to  know  anything  about  them— who  they  are 
or  w  \kK  TV  thi*y  conit?  fnuii — and  yet  thi'V  are  scvn  llittiiig  everywhere  through 
the  c</uiitry  ;  but  hsrdly  evi-r  two  tlaya  togi>tlti*r  in  oiiv  ilredx.  Uut  the 
uivttrry  ift  •'fU'eil  by  tlieir  being  liiiiniiti.  Th«*y  arc  dangentUii  fellowH  to 
u.ckMlf  with;  \t'X  th«*y  s«-eni  to  pirfer  thlmbhnir.  ehain-dnipping.  card- 
ptsving.  tMxrki-t-piiking.  in  fair*  uml  thoroughfares,  and  piin'^'B-pluekiug 
til  «-\rr\  fwnu,  to  rubbery  on  the  hi;;h- way,  after  the  inanuiT  of  their  auees- 

tOM, 

Thimble- rigging,  sei-onring  !•»  Sir  J.  ftsrdner  WilLiii<>i»n.  wns  praetii««*<| 
ia  arM-ieat  Kgypt     lie  colls  ii  "  tJiinible  rig,  or  1\m  v^uwb  vA  i£>^\»,>Mk,^Kt 
which  a  hsU  waa  put.  while  Um  opposite  pMrty  guiCSseA  undci  ^Vm3u  dlNwa 
y/  was  ccfBcealed'SsK 
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and  an  asa  vero  graziog  hard  by.  The  oss  they  osed  in 
carrying  a  woman,  who,  ihey  said,  waa  a  hundred  and  one 
years  of  age.  She  was  shrunk  and  withered  to  a  skeleton, 
or  rather,  I  should  Hay,  to  a  bundle  of  bones  ;  and  her  cliin 
almoi^t  rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  body  was  nearly  doubled  j 
by  age.  On  interrogating  the  head  of  the  family,  I  found 
that  his  name  was  Hugh  White,  and  that  he  wag  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  son  of  tlie  old  woman  who  was  with  liim.  I  put 
some  Gipsy  words  to  him,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he 
was  one  of  the  tribe.  He  pretended  not  to  understand  what 
I  said  ;  but  his  daughter,  of  about  six  years  of  age,  replied, 
"  But  I  understand  what  he  says."  I  then  called  out 
tiliarply  to  him,  "Jaw  vree" — ("  Go  away,"  or  "  get  out  of 
tlie  way.")  "As  soon  as  I  can,"  was  his  answer.  On 
leaving  him,  I  again  called,  "  Iieeji8liip-tiaviW—{"  Good- 
day.")  "  Good-day,  eir  ;  God  bless  you,"  was  his  immedi- 
ate reply. 

I  happened,  at  another  time,  to  be  in  the  court-house  of 
one  of  the  burghs  north  of  the  Forth,  when  two  Irishmen, 
of  the  names  of  O'Keilly  and  HoEwan,  were  at  the  bar  for 
having  been  found  dnink,  and  fighting  within  the  town. 
Tbcy  were  sentenced  by  the  magistrates  to  three  days'  im> 
prisontnent,  and  to  be  "  banislied  the  town,"  for  their  riotoos 
«Mtdnct.  The  men  had  the  Irish  accent,  and  had  certainly 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  Ireland ;  but  their  habiliments 
and  general  appearance  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
ordinary  dress  and  manners  of  common  Irish  peasanti,  al- 
diough  their  features  were  in  all  respects  Hibernian.  When 
the  magistrates  questioned  them  in  respect  to  their  conduct, 
the  prisoners  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  "  Sure,  and  it 
|dase  your  honours,  our  quarrel  was  nothing  but  whiskey, 
and  sure  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ;"  and  seemed 
very  penitent.  But  when  the  magistrates  were  not  looking 
at  tbem,  they  were  smiling  to  eacn  other,  and  keeping  up  a 
communication  in  jmntomime.  Hiis[>cctiiig  them  to  ha  Irish 
Gipsies,  I  addressed  the  wife  of  McEwan  as  follows ;  "For 
what  is  the  riaA  (magistrate)  going  to  put  your  gaugie 
(man)  in  siaurdie,  (prison)*"  "  Only  for  a  little  whiskey, 
sir."  was  her  immediate  reply.  Stic  gave  me,  on  the  spot, 
tlie  English  of  the  following  words  ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  tb&t  i  had  got  the  Gij>ey  \aft(ftttt¥,ft,  bwt  that  hor'a  waa 
only  the  Englioh  cant.     She  vaa  a^tavi  Vi  *0«.'RQ'«\tti¥,%'&>»S. 
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she  was  a  Oipey,  as  each  a  confe88i<Hi  mip^ht,  in  her  opinion, 
lukTe  proved  prejodicial  to  her  husband,  in  the  Bituation  in 
which  he  was  phiced. 

(jfftr^iV,  man.  Yaka^  eyes. 

Managit^  wonian.  Orye^  horse. 

Ckauvies^  children.  J^y'j  spoons. 

Riah^  magistrate.  Skew»^  platters. 

C'Aor,  thief.  MaMam^  metal. 

I  observed  the  woman  instantly  commanicate  to  her  hus- 
band tlio  conversation  she  had  witli  me.  She  immediately 
retnrued  to  me,  and,  after  questioning  me  as  to  my  name, 
occupation,  and  phice  of  residence,  ver^  earnestly  entreated 
mc  to  save  her  gaugie  from  the  siaurdw.  I  asked  her,  how 
■laiiy  chauvies  she  liad?  "Twelve,  sir.^  Were  any  of 
them  chors  ?  "  None,  sir."  Two  of  her  chauvies  were  in 
her  hand,  weeping  bitterly.  Tlic  woman  was  in  great  dis* 
tresi(.  and  when  she  licard  the  sound  of  her  own  language, 
she  thouglit  she  saw  a  friend.  I  informed  one  of  the  magis- 
trate:<,  whom  I  knew,  tliat  the  prisoners  were  Gipsies ;  and 

1>n»|iO7)0d  to  him  to  mitigate  tlie  punislimcnt  of  the  woman's 
iu:<liauil,  on  condition  of  his  giving  mc  a  H])ccimen  of  his 
liecrct  .<|)eech.  But  tlie  reply  of  the  man  of  authority  was, 
"*  Tlic  scoundrel  shall  lie  in  prison  till  the  last  hour  of  his 
M>ntence.*'  The  "  scoundrel,"  however,  did  not  remain  in  dur- 
ance M>  long.  While  the  jailer  was  securing  him  in  prison, 
the  determined  Tinkler,  with  the  utmost  coolness  ana  indif- 
frrence,  oskeii  him,  which  part  of  the  jail  would  l)e  the  easiest 
for  him  to  break  througn.  The  jailer  told  him  that,  if  he 
attempted  to  escape,  the  watdimaii,  stationed  in  the  ohmrch- 
yanl.  chise  to  the  prison,  would  shoot  him.  On  visiting  the 
prison  next  morning,  the  turnkey  found  that  the  Gipsy  had 
undone  the  locks  of  the  doors,  and  fled  during  the  night. 
(>*I<oiIly,  the  other  Gipsy,  remained,  in  a  separate  cell,  the 
whole  |ieriod  of  his  sentence.  When  the  officers  were  com- 
pleting the  other  part  of  his  punishment — ''  banishing  him 
from  the  town'* — tlie  regardless,  li^ht-hearted  Irish  Tmkler 
went  capering  along  the  streets,  with  his  coat  off,  brandish- 
ing, and  sweeping,  and  twirling  his  shillalah,  in  tlie  G\^^ 
fashion.  Meeting,  in  this  excited  state,  \\\ft  \«A,<i  y^tfiiCJ^^^^ 
TiakJer,  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  detV&\oii,  c^^eA^  ^faXi 
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to  bim,  "Plase  your  honour!  iron't  you  now  take  a  fight 
with  me,  for  the  sake  of  friendship  ?"  Tliis  worthy  IHfJi 
Gip8^  represented  himself  as  the  head  Tinkler  in  Perth,  and 
the  first  of  the  second  class  of  boxers. 

On  another  occaeion,  I  observed  a  horde  of  Gipsiea  on 
the  high  street  of  Inverkci thing,  employed  in  makinfr  spoons 
from  horn.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  young  married  men,  partly 
in  Scottish  Gipsy  words,  when  he  immediately  answered  roe 
.in  English.  He  said  they  were  all  natives  of  Ireland,  They 
had,  male  and  female,  the  Irish  accent  completely.  I  invited 
tbia  mnn  to  accompany  me  to  a  public-house,  that  I  might 
obtain  from  him  a  specimen  of  his  Irish  Gipsy  language. 
The  town-clerk  being  in  my  company  at  the  time,  1  asked 
him  to  go  with  me,  to  hear  what  passed  ;  but  he  refused, 
eridently  because  he  considered  that  the  company  of  a 
Gipsr  would  contaminate  and  d^rade  him.  I  treated  the 
lankier  with  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
following  words : 


Yaik,  one. 

DuU,  two. 

TWn,  three. 

Pwteh,'  five. 

Saua,  Btx. 

JM/Un,  eight. 

SiHUMkie,  gold. 

Bovg,  eilver. 

Vanitttr,  ring. 

StU,  night. 

Cham,  the  moon. 

Borlan,  the  sun. 

Tak,  fire. 

ChowrU,  knife. 

Bar,  stone. 

SKuhOy  coat. 

Soy,  spoon. 

Chauvie,  child. 

Gavyit,  man. 

Mart  and  iintken,  yi 

child. 
ATuHe,  soldier. 
Jfi^  A»  MO,  deril  n 


N'atktr,  deserter. 

Jtaw-dougiars,  hand'^uffi. 

Slaurdie,  prison. 

Lodie,  lodgings. 

Vile,  town. 

Tak,  eye. 

Dttkert,  eyes. 

Skir,  head. 

Tut,  head. 

Nak,  nose. 

Moote,  mouth, 

Mtffemtl,  hand. 

Grye,  horse, 

Aizel,  OSS. 

Duffat,  dog. 

Bakra,  sheep. 

Ryj§it,  devil. 

Bing,  devil. 

Feek,  take. 
1  aod    Ruffle  fetk  ma,  devil  take  me. 

Nawkem,  "nnkler, 

Bmtri»4»i»»y-  Ntniken,  good4qr, 
I  me.         'Gd&di. 
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This  man  ooDdocted  himidf  Terr  politdy,  his  beharicrar  be- 
ing vorj  correct  and  becoming  :  and  he  seemed  much  pleased 
at  bein^  noticed,  and  kindly  treated.  At  first,  he  spoko 
wholly  in  the  Gip^y  lan^aire.  thinking  that  I  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  it  as  liinisielf.  But  when  he  found  that  I 
knew  only  a  few  words  of  it,  he,  like  all  his  tribe,  stopped 
in  his  communications,  and,  in  this  instance,  began  to  quiz 
and  laugh  at  my  ignorance.  On  returning  to  the  street,  I 
repeated  some  of  the  words  to  one  of  the  females.  She 
lauglied.  and,  with  much  good  humour,  said,  '*'  You  will  pnt 
me  out,  by  speaking  to  me  in  that  language." 

These  facts  prove  tliat  the  Irish  Gipsies  have  the  same 
language  as  those  in  Scotland.  The  English  Gipy  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  There  are  a  great  many  Irish  Gipsies 
travelling  in  Scotland,  of  whom  I  will  again  speak,  in  the 
following  chapter.  They  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  common  Irish  peasants,  except  that  they  are  gen- 
erally employed  in  some  sort  of  traffic,  such  as  hawking 
eurtlicn-warCi  trinkets,  and  various  other  trifles,  through  tho 
rouiitry. 

1 1  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  how  the  idea  origi- 
nate«l  tliat  the  Gipsies,  at  all  events  their  speech,  came,  or 
was  thought  to  have  come,  from  Hindostan.  According  to 
Grellmann.  it  was  in  this  way  : 

*'  The  following  is  an  article  to  be  found  in  the  Vienna 


licr.  a  printer,  who!«c  name  was  Stephen  Pap  Szathmar  Ne- 
mctlii,  came  to  fco  me.  Talking  ui)on  various  subjects,  we 
at  la^t  fell  u[nm  that  of  the  Gipsies  :  and  my  guest  related 
to  nio  tho  following  anecdote,  from  tiio  mouth  of  a  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  Stephen  Vnii,  at  Almnsch.  When 
the  wiid  Vali  studie<I  at  the  University  of  Ijcyden,  he  was 
intimately  arqnnintcd  with  some  yoiini^  MalalMtrs,  of  whom 
three  are  obliged  constantly  to  study  there  ;  nor  can  they  re- 
turn homo  till  i-elieved  by  three  other.''.  Having  olisen'cd  that 
their  native  language  l»<>rc  a  great  affinity  to  that  spoken 
by  the  Gi|>-ies,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  note 
down  fnmi  tli^mselves  upwards  of  one  lho\\?tLT\v\  ^otA^^Vsv 
getlier  with  thrir  Mgnifications.  After  VaVv  ^'^  tcVwv^^^ 
from  the  Unircr^Uvj  he  irifonned  bimscW  o^  \\\fi>X\>\^^  ^""^^V 
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ries,  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  Malabar  words,  which 
they  explained  without  trouble  or  hesitation."* 

None  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  ^ords  have  as  yet,  I  believe, 
been  collated  with  the  Hiniiosutnee,  the  supposed  mother 
tonpiie  of  the  Gipaies.t  I  showed  my  list  to  a  gentleman 
lately  from  India,  who,  at  first  sight,  pointed  out,  from 
among  steveral  hundred  words  and  sentences  scattered 
through  these  pages,  about  thirty-nine  which  very  closely  re- 
pemblod  Uindostanee.  But  in  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the 
Gipsies,  the  ti-avcller,  Dr.  Bright,  thinks  it  wonld  be  deair- 
aiilc  to  procure  some  of  the  speech  of  the  lowest  classes  in 
India,  and  compare  it  with  the  Gipsy,  as  spoken  in  Euroi>e  j 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  more  correctly,  the  affinity  of 
the  two  Innguages.  He  supfioscs,  as  I  understand  htm,  that 
the  terms  uwd  by  the  despified  and  unlettered  Gipsies 
voald  probably  resemble  more  closely  the  vulgar  idiom  of 
the  lowest  castes  in  India,  than  the  Hindostanee  spoken  by 
the  higher  ranks,  or  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  books. 
The  following  facts  show  that  Dr.  Bright's  conjectures  are 
not  far  from  the  truth. 

I  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  be  on  board  of  a  vessel 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Limekilns,  Pifeshire,  where  I  ob- 
served a  black  man,  acting  as  cook,  of  the  name  of  John 
Lobbs,  abont  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Bom- 
bay, who  could  neither  read  nor  write  any  language  what- 
ever. He  stated  that  be  was  now  a  Christian,  and  had 
b«en  baptized  by  the  name  of  John.  He  had  been  absent 
from  India  three  years,  as  cabin  boy,  in  several  British  ve^ 
sels,  and  spoke  English  well.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  low 
caste  in  his  native  land,  but  sharpened  by  bis  contact  with 
Europeans.     Recollecting  Dr.  Bright's  hint,  it  occurred  to 

*  "  Tbe  opinian,  that  the  Glpsiea  caow  ori^aDy  from  India,  Mama  (« 

IuiT«  been  tbtj  early  eolertuQed,  althonch  iC  wa«  again  eoon  foivoUeD,  or 

■ilently  relinqnished.     Htcroojmiu  ForoUvieDsU,  Id  tbe  nioet«enui  vglunM 

at  Uorator),  says,  Uutt  on  the  1th  day  of  Aa^st,  A.  D.  Uii,  SCO  of  tbe 

Cingari  cnmo  tu  hia  nntive  town,  and  remaiaed  there  Iwo  dnva,  iin  llirir 

vaj  la  Rome,  and  that  some  ut  Uieni  said  that  tliey  came  frooi  India, '  tl 

it  aiuHii  aligui  dicthiiiil  qaod  eraiiC  de  Imlid  ,'  and  tlie  account  which  Mdd- 

■ter^ves  of  what  he  gathered  from  ane  uf  Iha  Cin^ri,  In  1624.  seems  la 

prore  that  *n  impresaion  exUled  xnongst  them  of  their  baving^  come  from 

that  counlrj," — bright. — £d. 

f  Jlr,  Baird's  Minsionnrj  Report  GOn\a^De&  fc  ttiA\«\wn  ijJ  «ia  Scottish 

Gipsy  wllh  HlndoHtAoee,  but  Uial.  appeatei  coa*\4CT^\^  t»««  «\i».  mi 

^athoT  hu  asid  th8  wrUUm. — %t>. 
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me  tbat  fhis  Hiiidoo's  Tid^  dialect  might  resemble  the 
langm^  of  our  Scottish  Oipdea.  I  repeated  to  him  abovt 
one  hoidred  and  eighty  Oipey  words  and  expressions.  The 
greater  part  were  familiar  to  his  ear,  but  many  of  them 
that  meant  one  thing  in  Oipsyt  had  quite  a  different  si^pii- 
ficatioo  in  his  speech.  I  shall,  however,  give  the  following 
Gipsy  words,  with  the  corresponding  words  of  LfObb's  lan- 
guage, and  the  English  opposite.* 


Mm  LOnt*  HlHDOtTAlllB.                KROLlfa. 

Bura, 

Grand,  good,  greaii 
rich. 

BetnUj 

Grand,  good,  great, 

rich. 
Black. 
Salt. 
White  man. 

KaU, 

Oaugie^  or  FraugU^ 

CKokna^ 
Prawy 

Rich  man. 
Deadirife. 
A  boy,  a  son 
Son. 

Prowl, 
Nau  gatigie^ 

Daughter. 
Old  man. 

Naii  Wiori^ 

Old  womao* 

Riah, 
Rajah, 

A  chief,  a  gentleman. 
A  chief,  a  lord* 

Raunie, 

The  wife  of  a  prince. 

BeenU  rtoJI, 

The  king. 

Beenie  rauniV, 
Beenie  goyrie, 
Bura  rajah^ 

The  queen. 
A  gentleman. 
The  king. 

SvimV,  great,  grand, 
rich. 

Betm^  great,  grand, 
ridi. 

CmUo, 

Idmy 

O^urUj  a  man. 

Gam^if^  a  man. 

J/ori;awife. 

Chawo, 

Praw, 

Prawl, 

SatM^^gie,  grand- 
father. 

Xais-wMri,  grand- 
mother. 

Riak, 

Rajak,  a  chief^  gov- 
ernor. 

Raunie,  lady,  wife 
of  a  gentleman. 

Betm  rimk, 
Betn  rammif,  ' 
B^n  goHfie, 
Btiurte  rajah. 


*  MmUbi^  a  Bwigibi  wX  PmUm,  begjj^ng  noMy  to  pay  bis  pawigt  btflk 
to  ladMi.  1  rrpctttcd  to  Um,  from  memory,  a  few  of  the  Gipsy  wonu  I  iMd 
f«*IUct«d  a  wot>||  befora.  Altar  listenliiflr  attentively,  be  aaawerad  thai  li 
was  tba  Moor^a  lawgnafa  I  bad  (^  and  pire  roe  tbe  En^Hab  of  ptnmit, 
md  dmmtm,  «lay.  I  took  tbe  6nt  o|>poitQnltr  of  mentionhv  ibU  lab- 
to  tha  Gipaitfs  ahsenrlog  it  was  tbe  f^eoerai  o^\n\ofi  vV^dL  ui^t  Vqrv 
CMW  from  iMUa.  They,  bowerer,  per^uritrd  \n  VV^Vr  o^ai^  ^x«A^»9Mn^, 
tbat  th0j  werv  m  Uiba  ai  Eklil.ipiaos.  which  b  bvhe^ed  b^  iS\Vb«  ^mMSm^ 
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Savrie  rnnnir, 

B'irii  raunie, 

The  qneen. 

Baurit  foreil, 

Mara  frost,    biira 
muhol; 

Great  town. 

BaurU  paunie, 

Biira  paunie. 

Tlie   sea,  the  great 
water. 

Unpaunie, 

Loon  paunie. 

Salt  water,  tie  ooean. 

Gry., 

Ghora, 

Horse. 

Praneie,  a  horse. 

Pramicie, 

A   gentleman's    car- 
riage. 

Goumie, 

Gorno, 

A  cow. 

Baetra, 

Buekra, 

A  sheep. 

Sherro, 

Sir, 

Head. 

Tat, 

A«}.-h, 

Eye. 

Ydca, 

Avkha, 

Eyes. 

Nak, 

N''k: 

Nose. 

Mooie, 

Mooih, 

Month. 

Ckee, 

Jtehh, 

The  tongue. 

Chee  f  A«, 

Choopra, 

Hold  your  tongue. 

Femmtl,  hand. 

Fingal, 

Ends  of  the  fingers. 

Va»t, 

Wait, 

The  hand. 

Petrte, 

Peir, 

The  foot 

Gave, 

Gaw, 

Village. 

Kair, 

Gur, 

A  house. 

Wauthtrit, 

WaudTU, 

Abed. 

Outhrie,  a  window. 

Outrie,  Barvaja, 

A  door. 

Stfft»»,  bed  clothes 

.  Eegeei, 

Bed  curtains. 

Shvtk-hamit, 

Skwrmitt 

A  waistcoat. 

Jair-dah, 

Jairda, 

Woman's  apron. 
A  man's  shirt. 

Gawd, 

Boxtglaw, 

Tetyakat, 

Tteyaka, 

Shoes. 

Seaf,  a  hat. 

Scaf,  a  small  piece 

of  cloth  tied  around 

the  bead,  like 

a  fillet. 

Siem, 

Skoies, 

Platte™,  jugs. 

Ckowriv, 

Choree, 

Knife. 

JBarro, 

Bkoro, 

Sword. 

Savtter,  iron. 

Saui^>oon, 

Iron  pot-lid,  iron. 

Jfo«, 

Matt, 

Flesh. 

Thood, 

Doodk, 

Milk. 

Chiteaiin,  cheese. 

Ckizeaizim^ 

Cheese-knire. 

Sh«,  meal. 

Bhv>, 

Indian  com. 

Flatrin, 

Flalrin, 

Fish  of  any  kind. 

Skaucka,  broth. 

Shoonea, 

Soup. 

JTobie, 

Moal, 

Wine. 

tJursuAfu. 


JfawmV,  wluskey. 

Mominiet 

ifcflilltf,  a  oandb. 

MtwtbaoHi^ 

Fimjfmn^ 

Floo/an^ 

rmk. 

Ag. 

FlammUj 

Pamnit^ 

Oi«/Mtp 

CbtAlM^ 

At, 

DwiJmr^ 

«3MMIMflrt€*.| 

Stma, 

JJoiV, 

Boopa^ 

C'AiiMb,  nlrw. 

Chindif, 

Cr^fPfy 

Ouiuff^ 

J^-V, 

Ohan^JuMgf 

£tfmie^ 

Boamiif 

M^, 

Mama^ 

Bmugt^ 

Bawd, 

Ckomt^ 

dunma. 

Cftor, 

Ckor, 

Hmmf^ 

Hmf, 

McoiU,  deftth,  to  die,  iTooi^, 

dead. 

Q^^ 

Quid, 

Siamrdie^  prisoiL 

8iaurdi€, 

Jaw  wrtt^ 

Jowa, 

Anrie, 

Aow, 

DaritB^ 

Din, 

Rai, 

Raut, 

Patfrin^ 

Pawgrin, 

I/awiet-pagrin^ 

Da  wU-pa  wgrin. 

KiiMiie^  a  soldier. 

KUestie, 

3a«A,  deierter. 

Natch, 

Lvmdmief 

Loonie, 

Spirits,  liquor. 

Candles. 

Smokinff  tobaeoo. 

Fire. 

Water. 

Fruit  trees. 

A  stone. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver,  tin* 

Wheat. 

The  moon. 

To  drink. 

To  strike. 

Mad. 

TostesL 


Give  me. 
Dead. 

Prison. 

A  prison,  to  oonfine, 
hold. 

Go  away. 

Coming,  come  here. 

Day. 

Night. 

To  break. 

Day-break,  the  mor- 
ning. 

Black  soldier.  Sepoy. 

To  run  away. 

A  bad  woman.* 

Mv  informant  understood,  he  said,  two  of  the  dialects  of 
llinuostan,  the  one  called  tlie  Hindoo,  and  tho  other  the 
Moors'  hmgoage.     The  former,  he  said,  tho  English  in 


*  A  lady  wIm  roalikd  trrMUen  yMra  In  Indls,  drMdy  alluded  to, 
ti«««d  to  ma  thai  tha  iMroooaelaUoB  oT  tha  HUMlooa  U  broad.  Ilka  thai  of 
the  '^nrtcli.  partknlaiiy  where  Um  letter  a  occurs;  and  that  tha  Beoleh 
Irara  Miadiiataaaa  aooaer.  aad  mora  correctly,  thaa  the  naiWaa  of  other 
eoMtrioa.  For  thia  reaaow.  I  am  lodlnad  to  thlok  that  tha  Scnitlah  Olpay 
«UI  hova  ft  ataalg  riafMiBBi  to  HIsdnstMira  than  tha  Olpaj  oT 
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India  generally  spoke,  but  undcrslood  liltlo  of  iho  latter; 
and  tlint  he  himself  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  iaaguagc 
of  the  Brahmins.  When  he  failed  to  produce,  in  tbo  Moors' 
language,  the  word  corresponding  to  the  Gipsy  one,  he  fre- 
quently found  it  in  what  he  ealled  the  Hindoo  speech.  The 
frrcaler  part  of  the  Gigsy  words,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  familiar  to  hia  e^.  ;  but  many  of  them  that 
signified  one  thing  in  hibi  speech,  meant  quite  another  in 
Gipsy.  For  example,  the  word  Graunngk,  in  Gipsy,  signifies 
a  ham ;  with  Lobbs,  it  meant  an  old  rich  man.  Coorie», 
Ited  clothes  or  blankets,  signified,  in  Lobb's  dialect,  omamentu 
for  t/ie  ears.  IXU,  0.  servant  maid,  according  to  Lobbs, 
was  a  ehurcK.  Shan  davies,  a  bad  day,  was  the  Ilindos- 
tanee  for  holiday.  Managie,  a  woman,  signifies  the  name 
of  a  person,  such  as  John  or  James.  Cbavo,  a  son,  meant 
a  female  child;  and  Pixiklie,  hailed  barley,  anything 
-fine.  The  two  Gipsy  words  Callo  and  Hat  are  black  and 
night ;  but,  according  to  Lobbs,  Oalloral  ia  simply  anything 
dark.* 

To  confirm  my  collection  of  Scottish  Gipsy  words,  I  will 
collate  some  of  those  which  I  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 
examination  but  not  for  publication,  with  those  to  be  fowtd 
in  Mr.  Baird's  report,  a  publication  which  I  first  saw  in 
1842. 


Oanji.,                       0<,d}i, 

Man. 

Managit,                       Minishu, 

Womat 

SIM, 

Wife. 

CA<ivo,(cAowwtM,chil-  Skaviei,  childreo, 
dren,) 

Son. 

■  In  the  report  of  the  Fourteenth  Oipiiea'  FeaUval,  hold  at  SoatbuDpton, 
noder  the  •nperlDtendeiiee  of  the  Rev.  JameB  Cnbb,  the  Gipaies'  friend,  on 
the  SSth  December,  1841,  U  the  rollosli^  slatement: 

"  The  ebore  gentlemen,  (tlie  B«v.  i.  Weal,  one  of  the  Bpeaher*  at  the 
laatlval,)  Kith  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crsbb,  and  two  dderljr  Glpaiw,  who  ipeak  the 
Gipa;  laoguage,  called,  the  following  mornlDg,  on  •  lady  who  had  toag 
reeloed  tn  India,  and  apeaba  the  Hindoatanea  language ;  and  tt  waa  cImt 


ether  wordi  atronglj  reaembled  iW  UagQage." — Htur^^rt  AJttrtimr, 
Ut  January.  ISil. 

Tbia  stMemeot,  made  some  yeara  ■nhaeqneDt  Ut  the  period  at  which  I 
took  down  the  wordi  frooi  Lobba  and  the  Qipaiaa  in  Sootlaad.  is  nearly  In 
nrowB  worda,aBdprarei  th^Byaplniaa,aalothad*MaanUjb«twMa 
Bindoatanea  ani*  the  Scottlah  Qlpay  ungnage,  i*  eorrMt. 
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£^&Wf 

fl^Mfrl^aboj, 

AmItII,  a  girl. 

BM, 

Alt,  a  gendenuui, 

JiV*K 

BrnmrU^ 

B»i, 

Sktrra, 

Skero, 

r.*. 

Yadt, 

r«fo. 

JTmk, 

Ndt, 

JfDOh, 

Moi, 

Vmtt, 

VattU^ 

Orf, 

Ordl, 

AaAciiJr, 

Bami, 

Cttmie, 

Koimi, 

ArvM, 

Dffinu, 

Omwt, 

Ommve^ 

Of9twMy%0^ 

fhmmmntf 

€rfVfl#r. 

Kmr^ 

Omikrk, 

IV. 

Kv. 

2m90B^ 

Thmd, 

Ma$M^ 

JTCM, 

Pttrie^  (or  Mimlri 

*,)  BlokU, 

/^iijiif, 

PavH*, 

P^urie^ 

MoUie, 

Mul, 

Boy, 

Boy, 

Nab, 

Charit, 

Vhowrif^ 

Ckouri^ 

Skuka^ 

Skoki, 

&•/.  (W  ^V&,) 

Oogtl, 

fimrrn 

Betrie, 

BUWM, 

PwMM,  drinking, 

Chomr, 

Ckor, 

Ttchor, 

SkiunKf^ 

Sktrdi,  a  JMl, 

MooiU, 

Mouliom,  dying. 

MooUe, 

MimU,  to  kill. 

Bimg, 

Aiv, 

Son. 

Daafflit6ir« 
A  cAie£ 
Governor* 
Good. 
Head. 
Eye. 
Ejres. 
Noee. 
Month. 
Hand. 
Hone. 
Cock. 
Hen. 
Road. 
Village. 
Bam. 
Bam. 
Home. 
Window. 
Fire. 
ITilk. 
FMl 
Pot. 
Water. 
Water. 
Wine. 
Spoon. 
Horn. 
Knife. 
Knife. 
Coat- 
Hat. 
Sword. 
Ship. 
To  drink. 
To  steal 
Thie£ 
Priion. 
Death. 
Ill  kill  JOQ. 
The  deviL 
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The  folIoTcing  Pcoltisli  Gippy  -words  appear  to  have  somo 
relation  to  the  ^aoecrit : 


y<-9, 

AgnUh, 

Fire. 

Paurk, 

Varni, 

Water. 

Caalies, 

Co,hth, 

Wood. 

Duff, 

Dhupah, 

Smoke. 

Sntepa, 

Sweta, 

White. 

Callo, 

Cak, 

Black. 

Sherro, 

Sira, 

The  head. 

Boiah, 

Rajak, 

Lord. 

V«»t, 

ffaslah. 

The  haod. 

Prow, 

Pulra, 

Son. 

Oavt,  or  Oan, 

Oramam, 

A  vill^e. 
To  BtriSe. 

Mar, 

Mar, 

Loudnie, 

Lodha,  loved, 

A  whore. 

Id  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  language  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  England,  Qermany,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
Turkey,  and  the  affinity  between  it  and  the  Persian,  Hindos- 
tiiuee,  Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  Kawi,  I  appeod  a  table  containing 
tlie  first  ten  numerals  in  all  these  tongues  : 


LiSeVAOR. 


a:  Z 

* 

H 


•J 


5        I 


& 

» 

o 

a 

-< 

8 


So 

p  ^    I 

5a    ■ 


S 


I 


1 

1 


II 


II  B 


2   H   I  J 


£ 


i 

s 


jsggl    ggj 


•  \  R 


I 
I 


i 


ai£ 


11 


a 


1 


=1 


o 


2 


flJ_A 


iijj 


3  J 


|£   <g   E   € 


I     S 


3 


«      d 


4    Q 


§  E  I 


2t 


o 


I  i 


3 


3 


It 

33 


a 

3 


a 
9 


£  3 


c 
o 

0 


>5      J 

*      w 


^   -^  t:    CD 

a  ^  H 


3a 
'    i3 


II 5  II 


a   A 


£       ift 


a 


id 


4  1      II 


»s 


I 


it  li 


.  I 


c 
a 


i 


H      Bfl      >5    Q 


tS  s 


si 


::•  i  1 1 II  H*i  5  I  4 1 


B   a 


i   I   5    8     S      1    2   «-3    8   1 


I 


I  f  I  I  I    5  I  I  I  1 1 


d 

1 

it 
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That  tho  Gipsy  language,  in  Scotland,  is  intermiscd  with 
cant,  or  slan}^,  and  other  words,  is  certain,aa  will  apfie&r  by  the 
epcciment'  I  liave  exhibited.*  I  am  inclined  to  beliovc,  how- 
over,  tlittt  were  the  cant  and  slang  used  by  our  flash  men  and 
others  Ciirefully  examined,  much  of  it  would  turn  out  to  bo 
corrupted  Hindoatanee,  picked  up  from  the  Gipsies.  I  have, 
after  considerable  troulile,  produced,  and,  I  may  venture  to 
pay,  faithfully  recorded,  the  raw  malerials  as  1  fonud  them  : 
to  eepantlc  the  other  words  from  tlic  original  and  genuine 
Qippy,  is  a  task  I  leave  to  tlie  learned  philologist,  I  sliall 
only  observe,  that  the  way  in  whicii  the  Gipsy  language  haji 
been  corrupted  is  this :  That  whenever  tlie  Gipsies  find 
Tords  not  understood  by  the  people  among  wfiom  they 
travel,  tlicy  commit  such  to  memory,  and  use  them  in  their 
conversation.for  the  purpose  of  concealment.  In  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  for  example,  thoy  make  use  of  Gaelic,t  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  French  words.  These  pieked-up  words  and  terms 
liave,  in  the  end,  become  part  of  tnelr  own  peculiar  tongue ; 
yet  some  of  the  Gipsies  arc  able  to  point  out  a  number  of 
these  foreign  words,  as  distinguished  from  their  own.  Id 
this  manner  do  the  Gipsies  carry  along  with  them  part  of 
the  language  of  every  country  through  wliich  they  pass-J 

*  It  u  remark&ble,  considering  how  much  the  habits  and  occupatiooa  o( 
Um  Gipsies  bring  tliem  In  contact  with  Ijeggors,  tliicvcs.  uid  olher  bad 
and  disorJerlj  characters,  how  few  of  tho  Biau|r  words  used  bj  such  per- 
dOOS  have  been  adopted  by  \.\\em.—Reii.  Mr.  SairiTi  Miaionary  Rtperl  U> 
(As  SeoUiA  Church,  l840.~En. 

f  Of  the  Iligliland  Gipsiea,  I  had  tlic  foilowing  aecunnt  from  a  person  of 
OMervation.  end  highlj  worlbj  of  credit:  Tiiere  arc  many  settled  in  Kin- 
tjre,  who  travel  through  the  IIi4;hlanda  and  Lnwtaoda  annually.  They 
certainly  speak,  among  themBclves,  a  language  totally  clistioct  from  either 
Oaelic  or  Lowland  !^co^ell.— fi/ictiwoif*  ilagaii«e.—S.D. 

t  "  Tuerc  is  reason  for  enppoaing  that  the  Gipsies  had  been  wandering  in 
tiie  remote  ri^iors  of  Sclavonia,  for  a  considerable  Ume  previous  U>  enter- 
ing Bohemia — the  tii'st  civilized  country  of  Europe  in  which  they  made 
their  appearance;  as  llieir  langua^  aljounds  with  words  of  SclaTonic 
ori^n,  wliicit  could  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  hasty  passage  through  a 
wild  and  half  populated  country."— Airrov. 

That  the  Gipsies  were,  in  some  way.  drawn  together,  at  a  very  remote 
•ge.  and  became  amalgamated,  so  as  tu  form  a  race.  Can  hardly  admit  of  a 
doaht.  But  it  is  an  opinion  that  has  no  reasonable  foundation  which  sup- 
poses that  they  suddenly  took  their  dcpartare  from  India,  and  travelled 
t<^ther,  till  they  entered  and  spread  over  Europe.  They  may,  as  I  have 
conjectured  in  the  Introduction,  have  suparsted  into  bsnda,  and  passed  into 
wmntries  in  Asia,  as  they  have  done  in  Europe;  and  eiiat«d  in  Asia,  and 
Africa,  long  Iwfure  (hey  appeared  in  Europe.  For  thia  reason,  their  las- 
gatft'  ought  to  vary  In  difFerimt  countrias;  and  It  wonld'be  eaoogli  to 


LANQVAQK  Sit 

In  ooncludiDg  mj  aooonnt  of  ihe  Scottish  Gipey  langnage, 
I  may  ofaeerve,  that  I  tliink  few  who  have  pornaed  my  de- 
tails will  hfh^itate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  that  the 
people  have  migrated  from  Hindostan.  Many  convincing 
proofs  of  the  origin  of  the  race  have  been  adduced  by  GrelH 
mann,  Uoyhind,  and  Bright ;  and  I  think  that  my  researches, 
made  in  l^tland  alone,  have  confirmed  the  statements  of 
tlicse  respectable  autiiors. 

The  question  which  now  remains  to  be  solved  is  this : 
From  what  tribe  or  nation  at  present  in,  or  originally  from, 
llindostan  are  the  Gipsies  descended?  That  tliey  have 
been  a  robber  or  predatorv  nation,  from  principle  as  well 
as  practice,  I  am  convincecf  little  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
Even  yet,  the  greater  the  art  and  address  displaced  in  com- 
mittinff  a  dexterous  theft  or  robbery,  the  higher  is  the  merit 
of  such  an  action  esteemed  among  Uieir  fraternity.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  this  ^eral,  or  national,  propensitT  to 
plunder  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  Gipsies  conceaJing 
their  origin,  language,  customs,  and  religious  observances, 
at  the  time  they  entered  the  territories  of  civilized  nations, 
and  up  to  this  time.  The  intelliseut  old  Gipsy,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  made  at  St.  BoswcU  s,  distinctly  told  me,  that 
his  tribe  were  originally  a  nation  of  Uiiovcs  and  robbers : 
and  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that,  when  they  founa 
theft  and  robbery  punislicd  with  such  severity,  in  civilised 
K>ciety,  everything  relating  to  them  would  bo  kept  a  pro- 
found secret. 

The  tribe  in  India  whose  customs,  manners,  and  habits 
have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gipsies,  are 
the  NntM^  or  Bazegiirs  ;  an  account  of  wliich  is  to  be  found 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researclics,  page  451.  In 
Blackwood's  Magazine  we  find  tlie  following  {Niragrajih  rela- 
tive to  thoH)  Xuts,  or  Bazegurs,  which  induces  a  belief  that 
the^rC  iieople  are  a  branch  of  the  Gipsy  nation,  and  a  tribe 
of  the  highest  anticpiit^'.  Thev  are  even  supposed  to  be  the 
wild,  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India. 

ialeotiiy  ihem  m  the  tanie  race,  were  the  ealMUnce  of  their  Ungiuge.  Mid 
tJirir  caatune,  or  even  their  cest  of  mind,  the  Mune.  In  ■peakuifr  of  the 
IlukoHAB  Gipeiet,  (trelluiaDD  tayo.  thet  their  speech  eootalns  worat  from 
the  TarkUh.  SclaToniM,  Greek,  Latin,  Wallachiao,  Ilnni^arian,  and  Qermao ; 
hot  tliat  H  wuald  not  ho  absurd  to  pronounce  that  there  remain  more,  or  at 
diflatmrt,  Gipsj  words  among  those  residing  in  one  oomitry  than  an* 


840  A  msTosY  or  TBS  aiPBiaa. 


"A  laily  of  rank,  wIjo  has  resided  some  time  in  India, 
lately  informed  uie  tliat  the  Gipsies  are  to  be  found  there, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Kn^rland,  and  practise  the  same  arts  of 
posture -making  and  tumbling,  for  tune- telling,  stealing,  and 
po  forth.  The  Indian  Gipsies  are  called  Nuts,  or  Bazegtire, 
and  they  are  believed  by  manv  to  be  the  remains  of  aa 
aboriginal  race,  prior  cron  t  Hindoos,  and  who  have 

never  adopted  the  worship  ml  mah.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  the  Paria'?,  who  ai  Hindoos  that  have  lost 
caste,  and  bo  become  degraded." 

The  Nuts,  or  Bazegura,  and"  ho  name  of  Decoits  or 
Dukyls,  are,  it  seems,  guilty  of  oontly  sacrificing  victims 
to  tlio  goddess  Calie,  under  mstances  of  horror  and 

atrocity  scarcely  credible.  1  the  old  Gipsy,  who  gave 
me  the  particulars  relative  lo  i  Gipsy  sacrifice  of  the 
horse,  stated  that  sometimes  botli  woman  and  horse  were 
sacrificed,  when  the  woman,  by  the  action  of  the  horse,  waa 
foand  to  have  greatly  offendeif. 

In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  the  Nuts,  or  Bazogurs,  are  called 
NdUa.  Now,  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  at  this  moment,  call 
themselvca  Nawkena,  a  word  not  very  dissimilar  in  soand  to 
Nata.  When  I  have  spoken  to  thera,  in  their  own  words, 
I  have  been  asked,  "  Are  you  a  nawken?"  a  word  to  which 
they  attach  the  meaning  of  a  wamierer,  or  trav^er — one 
who  can  do  any  sort  of  work  for  himself  that  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PBESE!fT    COyDITTOK  AND    NUXBER    OP  THE  GIP8IBB  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 

EvEBY  author  who  has  written  on  the  sabject  of  the  Gip- 
sied hass  I  believe,  represented  them  as  all  having  remarK- 
ably  dark  hair,  black  eves,  and  swarthy  complexions*  This 
notion  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  Hume,  on  the 
criminal  laws  of  Scotland,  thinks  the  black  eyes  should 
make  part  of  the  evidence  in  proving  an  individual  to  be  of 
the  Gipsy  race.  The  Gipsies,  in  Scotland,  of  the  last  cen- 
turv,  were  of  all  complexions,  var}'ing  from  light  flaxen  hair, 
ami  bloc  eyes,  and  corresponding  complexions,  to  hair  of 
raven  black,  dark  eyes,  and  swarthy  countenances.  Many 
of  thorn  had  deep-red  and  light-yellow  hair,  with  very  fair 
rom|>h»xions.  I  am  convinced  that  one-half  of  the  Gipsies 
in  A'otland,  at  the  prc>ont  day,  have  blue  eyes,  instead  of 
black  ones.  According  to  the  statistical  account  of  the 
|)ari^h  of  l^rthwirk,  Mid-Lothian,  (1839,)  the  Baillies,  Wil- 
Kins,  and  Tails,  at  Middleton,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Tweed-dale  Gipsic;?,  are  described  as,  "  in  general,  of  a 
colour  rather  cadaverous,  or  of  a  darkish  pale  ;  their  cheek- 
bones high  ;  their  eyes  small,  and  light  coloured  :  their  hair 
of  a  dingy  white  or  red  colour,  and  wiry ;  ana  their  dl^in, 
drier  and  of  a  tougher  texture  than  that  of  the  people  of 
this  country."  This  question  of  colour  has  been  iuustrated 
in  my  enquiry  into  the  historv  of  the  Gipsy  laneuage ;  for 
tlie  language  \a  the  only  satisfactory  thing  by  which  to  test 
a  Gipy,  let  his  colour  be  what  it  may. 

In  oihcT  countries,  l)esides  Scotland,  the  Gipsies  are  not  all 
of  one  uniform  swarthy  hue.  A  Russian  gentleman  stated 
to  mo  that  many  of  the  Gi|»sie8  in  Finlaml  have  light  hair, 
and  fair  comploxifms.  I  am  aUo  informed  there  are  Gipsies 
in  Arabia  with  fair  hair. 

VVA\  ^ 
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Among  mi  r  olhcr  roal-practices,  the  Gipi^ies  Iiavc,  in  all 
countries,  bo«  accused  of  elealing  children  ;  but  what  1*- 
canie  of  these  kidnappei]  itifaiiljt,  no  odc  appears  lo  bare 
piven  any  sccNiunt,  that  I  am  awnro  of.  To  Mtisfv  luypclf 
on  tliis  trait  of  tlieir  cliaracter,  I  coquircd  of  a  Gipsy  the 


iteal  children.     He  c 
ud  said  that  the  stolen 
■a  of  the  tribe,  and  in- 
B  mysteries  of  the  body. 
\'.  clever,  and  expert  in 
The  male  Gipsies  were 
nalcs.     Some  of  the  kid- 
its,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of 
red  tliat  the  occasional 
eir  own,  and  mixing  the 
mvigurated  and  strengthened 
Ronld  the  Gipsies  alter  the 
,  by  the  introduction  of  foroisn 


reasons  which  induced  his 
didly  acknowledged  tlic  ) 
cliildren   were   adopted  no 
stnicted  in  tbe  language, 
They  became,  he  said,  eqi 
all  the  practices  of  the  fru.. 
very  fond  of  marrying  the  ' 
napped  children  were  i 
slaves,  to  the  tribe.    T 
introduclion  of  another  im-u 
Gipsy  blood,  in  that 
their  race.     In  this 
complexion   of  their   i 
blood  among  them.* 

*  Ad  objectioD  ii  perhaps  ilutod.  that  these  incoiporated  individuals  ai« 
not  Gipstea.  Thej  have  been  broDKht  into  the  body  at  such  an  age  as  to 
leare  no  tni«  of  past  rpcallcc'lonn,  Iwving  alone  part  associations.  There 
waa  DO  occasion  for  sneh  children  Iwing  either  "  sqnalline  infiints.'  or  <S 
soeh  an  age  as  waa  likely  la  lead  them  to  "bclny  theOipues,'' as  Mr. 
BorroiT  auppoece  would  be  the  case,  when  lie  nays  tlut  GipswH  liave  never 
stolen  children,  to  bring  them  un  aa  Gipsies.  How  are  they  to  discoTcr 
their  origin,  when  so  many  nf  ihe  body  nronnd  them  bsTe  the  enme  colour 
of  hair  and  ctxnplexion  T  If  Ihe  idea  has  erar  entered  into  their  imairina- 
tions,  it  has  led  Co  a  greater  anti]MtbT  towards  tlieir  own  race,  and  attach- 
tDBnt  to  the  tribe,  from  the  special  education  whiuh  lliey  have  received  la 
thoee  ends.  9o  far  as  the  matter  of  blood  is  coaeemed,  they  are  out  what 
may  be  phyaiolopcally  called  Gipsies  ;  and.  hy  lieing  married  to  Gipsies, 
they  beoome  doubly  altaclied  to  the  body.  Wliat  has  been  ssid  o!  children 
introdnced  among  the  Gipsies,  in  tbe  way  described,  applies  with  infinitely 
greattr  force  lo  those  bom  of  one  of  such  parents. 

Boppoee,  for  instance,  that  the  Spanish  race  was  originally  of  an  eicla- 
■ively  Jark  hair  and  complexion :  phould  we  therefore  aav  that  a  fair 
Spaniard,  at  the  present  day,  was  no  Spaniard!  Or  that  the  Turks  of  Con- 
Bbtntinople,  oa  account  of  the  mixture  of  their  blood,  were  not  Tarks  T  In 
theaame  manner  are  Gipsies  with  white  blood  In  their  veins  Gipsies.  They 
may  be  half-breed,  but  it  would  be  improper  to  call  them  lialf-caste,  Oipsles. 
Bat  what  are  full-blood  Gipsies,  to  commence  with  I  Tbe  Idea  itself  is  in- 
tangible; for,  by  adapting,  more  or  lees,  wherever  they  have  been,  othera 
Into  their  body,  during  their  aiiiKuIar  history,  a  pure  Gipsy,  like  the  pure 
Gipay  langnage.  Is  doubtless  nowhere  lo  be  fonnd. 

Ao  fo^lisn  GifiJ  acqnalutanee,  of  perfect  Europenn  appearance,  who. 
/br  lore  of  rac«  and  langaage,  maj  be  *ctii«6  •■  «Q\^^  tk  ft«  Ql^lea,'* 
mdmkUd  tJuit  bewM  only  oi.eeig\itii G^V^S  ■-  \\'at«liw,».K9.\i\w*,-.\«*, 
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Before  going  into  details  to  show  the  condition  in  which 
the  Gipsies  are  at  the  present  day,  I  will  consider,  shortly, 
the  causes  which  hare  contributed  to  tlie  cimnge  that  has 
come  over  tlieir  outward  circumstances,  and  driven  so  many 
of  them,  as  it  were,  "  to  cover,"  in  consequence  of  tlic  unfor- 
tunate times  on  which  they  liad  fallen  ;  a  state  of  things 
wliich,  liowever  unfortunate  to  them,  in  their  peculiar  way 
f»r  thinking,  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  civilization,  and 
fwioty  at  large. 

About  the  commencement  of  tlic  American  war  of  in- 
dei»endence,  in  1775,  the  Gipsies,  in  Scotland,  occupied  a  veiy 
sintrular  position  in  society.  Instead  of  being  the  proscribed, 
and,  as  they  thouglit,  pereecnted,  members  of  the  community, 
manv  of  them  then  became  the  preservers  of  the  peace  and 
po<Mi  order  of  the  country.  The  country,  as  appears  by  the 
fierifxlical  publications  of  tlie  day,  was,  about  tliis  time, 
jrreally  i>e?tere<l  by  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The  Gipsies 
had  art  enough  to  get  a  number  of  their  chiefs  appointed 
n  HIS  table*!,  |H?acc-oniccr?,  and  country 'keepers^  in  several 
••'Minti^M  in  Scotland.  These  public  officers  were  to  clear 
the  country  of  all  idle  vagrants,  vagal)onds,  and  disturbers 
of  the  |»oa('p.  This  was,  sure  enough,  a  ver}'  extraordinary 
employment  f<»r  tho  (iipsics.  The  situation  of  country- 
ke<*j»or  was,  of  all  others,  the  office  in  society  tho  most  com- 

hnfirtj  nifirrii-i]  a  qiiadnKm  rjipsy.  He  «p<ik«»  niiwy  with  fproat  fluency. 
11^  marrifi)  a  •M-\<^fi-«-i£;lithsi  Uipny.  Wcro  liU  (lesceiiHniitft  to  marry  what 
are  *ii|i|mim-41  Io  U*  \nirv  <iipNio>*.  the  ri'i^ult  woiiM  bi*  as  follows:  Ibc  tirnt 
IT^'rii  rati'-ri.  iliixrhil'lrfiij  wouM  b;.*  on<*-hulf  (iiprty ;  the  pi-ood<1.  throu- 
(••ijrt>i«  .  tli«'  Ihinl, -♦'Vi'ti  ri^rlitliH  :  thf  fourth.  fift<f«'n-HixtO€nth»* ;  Ihi*  fifth, 
tKirtv-'iiH- ihirtv '•••roniU;  ami  tb"  "ixth,  nixtv  three  Hixtv-foiirthi^.  If  thU 
mprf  t<'  ::«i  on  atl  mfiHttum,  tbt*  i<vNue  wmihl  alwayn  lack  thv  one  part  t<> 
I'.iaLr  tlic  full  bliHMl.  iWit  tli(>  (f iiihu*!*  ilo  not  culculate  their  vulifar  fractions 
f<i  rl'^i-ly  u*  I  bat ;  tbr  divKoiori  <»f  the  bbnid  doubtle»!«  b«jlherrt  them,  so  that 
ib^-y  ••  biTfiii"  thf  fiue-lion.  What  bin  been  Mid,  is  bretnlinij  up.  Some- 
fiiiK-n  tb<-y  brfeii  i/oitm.  and  H»metinM'S  arrit»».  Mixini;  the  bb»<Ml.  In  this 
wav.  \*  qiiiu*  a  iM-fuliarit\  uinon;;  ^be  Ku'^liiib  (riiwieH.  I  aitketl  my  friend, 
if  lit*  wu<  «ijr»*  uif^  wifi*  wim  a  |Mire  (ti|i!ty.  He  ^aid  nbe  wiim  mnitiduretl 
•lull,  M  b.ivf>  put  lii-r  down  at  »<*rrn-ei;^)itb4.) but  thot  one  r;f  lirr  forefathers 
«A^  a  ri:r  bAin-'l  FrtMirb  <iip«y.  Aernrdini;  to  a  well  admitted  principle  in 
I  ii\*iM|ii^'y.  a  fiiir-iiiiin-l  <iip»y.  of  alino«t  full  bliMHl.  i-*  by  no  means  so  mrn 
•II  •«  in  t-rns  n«  a  vibiti'  iTow  Nime  of  the  ebililreii  of  my  aitiuaintaoctt 
t'-'k  nft«-r  biiiiM'lf.  siiil  biiil  bliu*  eye^ ;  and  otbvm  tSd'.r  tin*  mother,  and 
b4d  \  !itrk  orif«.  I;iit  \\\o  |  nirli*-!!  tiip^ir^  (the  tenti'«l  onet  at  huutt.)  ore 
;riui  h  I  iin-r.  ill  p'»ir»t  of  I.Iihm],  than  their  brethren  \v\  > c*A\;\\v\.  ^«ft\ 'lA 
thr  Iri-b  tiijwii'.'  haie  very  reil  hair — fi^Ty  auA  iAia-j^*^' \\\  vV«  VkVtvoaft. 
)aJtHyJ.  tiny  :^v*'tu  to  /-e  ;.r»'tfy  inueh  all  of  a  fa\r.sV\  V\uA.— Y.^. 
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pletdv  to  <  r  liking.  It  j2Tive  tlicm  aulhorityover  every 
rogue  in  tl  oiinlry,  and  tlicy  certainly  followed  out  their 
instruction:  the  very  letter.     They  bunted  down,  with 

the  utmost  i  ilance,  every  delinquent  who  was  not  of  their 
tribe ;  but,  v..  the  other  hand,  they  took  esjiccial  care  to 
protect  every  individual  of  their  own  fraternity,  escepiing 
those  that  were  oij..v.  !elves.     When  it  agreed 

witli  their  inclination:.,  y  country-keepers  some- 

times caused  stolen  propei ,_  ttnmed  to  the  owners,  aa 

if  it  had  been  d         '^       "if  needless  to  observe  tliat 

they  were         >  s  of  the  depredators,  but 

had  genei  to  be  Been  in  the  trans- 

action?.* 

A  Gippy  countrj  r  the  height  of  his  vanity 

and  glory,  when  h^  j  :unate  individual  of  the 

conimuiiity  into  his  dutches,  in  ino  presence  of  his  captive, 
he  would  draw  bis  sword,  flourish  it  in  the  air,  and  swear  a 
terrible  oath,  that  he  would,  at  a  blow,  cut  the  head  from 
hia  Ixidy,  if  he  made  the  least  attempt  at  escape. 

The  public  services  of  the  Gipsies  were  iu  a  short  time 
discontinued,  as  tlieir  conduct  only  made  matters  a  great 
deal  worse.  A  friend  of  tninet  saw  those  Gipsy  const^lcs, 
for  Peebles-shire,  sworn  into  office,  at  the  town  of  Peebles, 
when  they  were  first  appointed.  He  said  he  never  saw 
Bnch  a  set  of  gloomy,  strange-looking  fellows,  in  his  life ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  coaduet  of  the  county 
ma^strates,  for  employing  sach  banditti  as  conservators  oi 
the  public  peace.  The  most  extraordinary  circnmstance 
attending  their  appointment,  he  said,  was,  that  not  one  of 
tliem  had  a  permanent  residence  within  the  county. 

During  the  American  war,  however,  tho  tide  of  fortune 
again  completely  turned  against  the  Gipsies.  The  Govem- 
neut  was  in  need  of  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  the  Gipsies  were 
a  proscribed  race ;  their  peculiar  habits  were  continually 

*  TIm  foUowtnf;  eitnct.  ttvm  th«  Fife  Herald,  for  tlie  IStb  Jone,  ISSD, 
will  fjlvo  tliB  reader  an  idea  of  ■  Scotch  "  conn  try- keeper."  at  the  time 
alluded  to :  ■'  A  Glpsv  chief,  of  Ihe  name  of  Pat.  Gillespie,  wae  beeper  l'<t 
the  rounty  of  Fife,  lie  rode  on  faarae-back,  armed  wilii  a  snore)  andfustd) 
■MfBded  by  four  men,  on  fool,  rarrjin^  »(ave«  and  bstonB,  He  appMre  to 
have  been  a  aort  of  trnveDingJuntiee  of  the  |)eaec.  llic  practice  MciDa  to 
have  been  general.  About,  tlie  eommencciDcat  of  the  late  French  war,  a 
man,  of  tbo  name  of  Rohurt  Seutt.  (Rob  the  Laird,)  was  keeper  for  tbeooon- 
Um  of  Peebles.  Selkirk,  anit  Roxburgh.' 

f  The  late  Hr,  Charles  Al.'iander,  tenant  of  Ilnpprew. 
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ioTolring  them  in  soriouR  scrapes^  and  difficulties  ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Tinklers  were  apprehended  all  over 
the  country,  and  forced  into  our  fleets  and  armies  then 
per\injr  in  America.  All  the  aged  persons  of  intelligence 
with  wh<)ni  I  have  conversed  on  tliis  subject,  agree  in  repre- 
senting that  the  kidnapping  system  at  that  period  was  the 
means  of  greatly  breaking  up  and  dispersing  the  Gipsy 
l)an<ls  in  Scotland.  From  this  blow  these  unruly  vagrants 
liave  never  recovered  their  former  position  in  the  country.* 

The  war  in  America  had  been  concluded  only  a  few  years 
before  that  with  France  broke  out  Our  anny  and  navy 
were,  of  necessity,  again  augmented  to  an  extent  beyond 
precedent  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  pretences  for  renew- 
ing the  chase  of  the  Gipsies,  and  apprenending  them,  under 
the  name  of  vagrants  and  disorderly  persons.  They  were 
again  compelled  to  enlist  into  our  regiments,  and  embark 
OD  board  our  ships  of  war,  as  sailors  and  marines.  An  in- 
dividual stated  to  me  that,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  he  had  seen  J)nglis<h  Gipies  sent,  in  scores  at  a  time, 
on  )x)ard  of  men-of-war,  in  tno  Downs. 

Dut,  rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so  much  against 
their  in<*linatioiis,  numerous  instances  occurred  of  Gipsies 
voluntarily  mutilating  themselves.  In  the  very  custody  of 
press-gangs,  and  other  hardened  kidnappers,  the  determined 
(ji|»sies  have,  with  hatchets,  razors,  and  other  sharp  instru- 
mentH,  struck  from  their  hands  a  thumb,  or  finger  or  two, 
to  render  them  unfit  for  a  military  life.  Several  instances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  these  resolute  acts  of  the 
Scotti:*h  Gijisie.^.  i  have  myself  seen  several  of  the  tribe 
witliuut  fingers  ;  and,  on  em|uiry,  I  found  that  they  them- 
solv4*s  had  struck  them  from  their  hands,  in  consequence  of 
th<*ir  aversion  to  l>ei*oino  soldiers  and  sailors.  One  man,  of 
the  name  of  (iraham,  during  the  last  war,  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  block  of  wooil,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  struck,  with  a  hatchet, 
hi:*  thumb  from  one  of  his  hamls.  Another,  of  the  name 
of  Gordon,  struck  two  of  his  fingers  from  one  of  his  hands 

*  We-  limy  very  rt^adUy  !M*llc%*r  that  •IroiM  t\\  of  the  fti|wlet  would 
A^MfX  the  artDT,  on  laiiftliif;  in  America,  and  marry  (!lp«y  wmnen  In  the 
eto|f>nie«,  ««r  bring  othen  out  from  homo,  or  marry  with  common  nntlTea, 
or  rHam  home.  Indeed,  native-horn  Amcriran  tii|i(ti«*A  (>ay  that  mnny  of 
tb«  Britlih  (fifwiea  voluntarily  a<*coi)t<-<i  the  bounty,  and  a  |Mit8ago  to  tlio 
eolonW*.  dnrini^  the  war  uf  tlie  ncv(*lution,  and  dtf«ertod  the  army  on  land- 
Ifif .    Tbit  would  lead  to  a  mi;^rat)on  of  the  tribe  generally  to  America. — En* 
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irith  a  razor.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  aversion  wliicli  the 
vhole  Gipsy  race  had  to  a  mililaiy  life,  that  even  mothera 
eometimcd  mutilated  their  inrnDtf^,  by  cutting  off  certain  fin- 
gers, to  render  them,  when  ihcy  became  men,  entirely  inca- 
pable of  serving  in  cither  the  army  or  navy.* 
Such  causes  as  these,  taken  iu  connection  ivith  the  improved 

'"When  Paris  WIS  f^rrixontd  bj;  >d  Ironiia.  in  Ibo  jear  I81G.  I 

WM  walki(jf;  wiih  •  British  ofBwr.  nv_.  .  held  by  tlie  Pniniaij  tronpa. 

H«  happened,  At  (be  lime,  to  sinuke  ad  nij  was  about,  while  pB»ing 

the  aentinel.  tu  take  it  out  of  bin  muatb  mpliaocc  with  a^nerel  ragu- 

lation  to  timt  efiecti  irhfo.  greal  ^ouialinieiilortLe  poaEengtrs, 

tba  aoldit^r  ndilremed  bitn  in  tbes  tancbcn  Sie  immor  Tort ;  ver- 

daml  uv  dvr  Preuulfche  IHen«t ;'  <.>t  labe  anav ;  may  th«  Pnuaian 

aarvtce  be  d d.'     ITpon  looking  c le  mao.  be  lei^med  plainly  li> 

b«  •  Zipeimrr.  or  Olpay.  «hii  took  this  of  eiprcaring  hia  ddtislslioB 

of  the  duty  inipoMd  on  him.     Wiipn  t  he  ran.  by  doing  so,  \a  cod- 

alder«d,  11  will  be  fuiind  to  argae  a  deej> :_  ■  of  dielike  which  could  mako 
him  commit  himself  bu  nnwurily.  If  he  udu  been  oTcrheord  by  a  •rr^eant 
or  corporal,  the  prri,),^wmild  Imye  been  iW  slightest  inatmraent  of  panieh. 
llWOtemi.h'ycd"— .^ic   W'ah'r  S.-.,ll :  XuU  l.>  Qmut-'i  Imni.irJ. 

Untilntion  was  also  verv  common  amoi^  the  English  Gipaiea,  during  the 
FrcDch  war.  Strange  lu  It  may  ap^HU-,  the  same  took  place  among  them, 
at  the  commencement  or  the  \ale  Ruasian  war  ;  from  which  we  may  con- 
dnde,  thnt  tliey  had  BnfTi't-ed  aererety  during  the  preTiuus  war.  or  they 
would  Dot  have  resorted  to  ao  eitreme  a  meaanro  tor  escaping  military  doty, 
when  B  preas-gang  was  not  even  thought  of.  An  English  (lipsj,  at  the  lat- 
ter time,  laid  two  of  his  (ingera  on  a  block  of  wood,  and,  handing  his  broom- 
knife  to  hia  neighbour,  said,  "  Now,  take  off  these  fitters,  or  111  take  off 
yonr  head  witli  thia  other  hand  I" 

During  the  French  war,  Oipsies  ag^n  and  again  accepteil  the  bounty 
for  recruila,  bnt  took  "  French  leare"  of  the  service.  The  idea  la  finely 
UlaatHted  in  Bnraa'  "  Jolly  Beggars :" 

"  TuKE — Clmii  Ike  raudron. 
"  My  bonny  lass.  1  work  in  brass, 
A  Tinkler  la  my  slaliou  : 
I'le  travelt'd  ronnd  all  Chriatian  gromid. 

In  this  my  occupation , 
Vve  ta'en  the  gold,  an'  been  enroU'd 

In  many  a  noble  squadron  ; 
But  vain  they  seareh'd  when  off  I  mar^'j 
To  go  and  clout  the  caudrun." 

re  very  probably 

Gipsies  sometimes  voluntarily  join  the  navy,  as  musiciaos.  Bare  their 
vanity  will  hare  a  field  for  conspicuous  display ;  for  a  good  fifer,  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war,  in  accompanying  certain  work  with  bis  music,  Is  equal  to 
the  services  of  ton  men.  There  were  some  Oipsy  musicians  in  the  fleet  at 
BebaatopoL  But.  genei'ally  speaking,  Gipsies  are  like  cata — not  very  IcHid 
of  tba  water. — Ed. 
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internal  administration  of  the  coantrj,  and  the  progression 
of  the  age,  have  cast  a  complexion  over  the  ontward  aspect 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  race,  entirely  diflferent 
from  wliat  it  was  before  they  came  into  existence. 

Many  of  the  Gifysics  now  keep  8lio|)s  of  earthen-ware, 
china,  and  crystal.  Some  of  them,  I  am  informed  on  the 
best  authority,  have  from  one  to  eight  thousand  pounds  in- 
vested in  this  line  of  business.*  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
few  of  these  shops  were  established  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  war ;  as  I  find  that  several  of  their 
owners  travelled  tlie  country  in  their  early  years.  Perhaps 
the  fear  of  being  apprehended  as  vagrants,  and  compelled 
to  enter  the  army  or  navy,  forced  some  of  the  1>etter  sort  to 
settle  in  towns.f  Like  their  tribe  in  other  countries,  num- 
bers of  our  Scottish  Gi|>sie3  deal  in  horses ;  others  keep 
Cublic-houses ;  and  some  of  them,  as  innkeepers,  will,  in 
cri table  and  moveable  pro|)erty,  possess,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  These  innkeepei*3  and  stone-ware 
mercLunts  arc  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  as  Gipsies  ;  yet 
they  all  retain  the  language,  and  converse  in  it,  among 
theui^elvc.-i.  The  females,  as  is  their  custom,  are  particu- 
larly active  in  managing  the  affairs  of  their  rcs])ective  con- 
cerns. 

Many  of  them  have  betaken  themselves  to  some  of  tlie 
regular  occujiations  of  the  country,  such  as  coopers,  shoe- 
makers, and  plumbers  ;  some  are  masons— an  occupation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  a  partiality.  Some  of  them  are 
meml>ers  of  mai^ons'  lodges.  There  are  many  of  them  itin- 
enint  )>el  I -hangers,  and  umbrella-menders.  Among  them 
thiTc  are  tin-smiths,  braziers,  and  cutlers,  in  great  numbers ; 
and  the  tril>e  also  furnish  a  proportion  of  chimney-sweeps. 
I  recollect  of  a  Gipsy,  who  travelled  the  country,  selling 

*  Mr.  Ilornjw  mentionii  havinfc  observed,  at  a  fair  In  Spain,  a  fiunily  of 
Giiii*i«-fi,  richly  dn'MiHl.  after  the  fanhion  of  thHr  natioo.  They  had  como 
a  difitanct*  of  uf>wanlx  of  a  hundre«t  Ivai^it*!*.  Some  nierchanta,  to  whom  he 
wao  n-C'iniiucndcd,  infurnicd  hiiii.  that  thrv  had  a  credit  on  their  house,  to 
tlte  auKitiiit  uf  twenty  thoUHaiid  dolluni  — hi>. 

f  In  his  rn<|tiiry  into  tlie  |»n*Mnt  condition  of  the  G{|Mie*,  our  author 
ha*  af»{«rently  cuiiflned  hin  remarks  exclunively  to  the  body  in  Ita  present 
waaderinip  state,  and  such  paK  of  it  as  left  the  tent  subsequently  to  tbs 
eoaifuraccmrnt  of  tlie  French  war.  In  Uie  Disquisition  on  the  (lipsies,  ths 
subject  will  lie  fully  rv\  iewed,  from  the  dat«  of  arriTal  of  the  race  in  the 
cooDtry. — Ei». 
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earth  en- ware,  becoming,  in  tbc  end,  a  master-sweep.  Several 
were,  and  I  believe  are,  constables  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
iJiink  tliat  the  police  establishments,  in  large  ns  well  03 
small  towne,  eontain  some  of  tlic  fratcrnitr .♦  Individoats 
of  the  female  Gipsies  are  employed  as  pervant?,  in  the  fami- 
lies of  rfiJpectablc  persons,  in  town  and  country.  Some  of 
tliem  bave  been  ladiea'  n  even  bouse-keeperp  to 

clergymen  and  farmers,+     j  of  one,   in  a  very  re- 

spectable family,  who  was  no"-  boastiiig  of  her  ancient 

and   high   descent ;    her  fo  iig  a  Baillie,  and   her 

mother   a  Faa— the   two   |  families   in    Scotland. 

Some  of  those  persons  wh  ngcrbread  at  fairs,  or 

what  the  country-people  can  ootdy-men,  are  also  of 

the  Gipsy  race.   Almost  all  tl  riduals  hawking  earth- 

en-ware through  the  country,  carts,  and  a  large  pro- 

portion of  those  hawking  japan  and  white-iron  goods,  ai'O 

some  of  the  itinerant  venders  of  inferior  sorts  of  jewelry, 
part  of  which  they  also  manufacture,  and  cairy  abont  in 
Doxcs  on  their  shonlders,  are  of  the  tribe ;  and  some  of 
them  even  carry  these  articles  in  small,  handsome,  light- 
made  carls.    I  had  frequently  observed,  in  my  neighbour- 

*  This  la  qnite  commoa.    An  English  mixed  Qipsj  apoDtAnooualj  in- 

fbrmed  ma  that  he  hud  been  a  conalJibU  in  L .  una  that  he  had  •  cooaia 

who  WBB  lately  a  runntr  in  the  police  wtabliehnKut  of  M .     AnKni^ 

other  moUve*  for  the  Gipaiea  juiniog  the  police  ietbe  foUowiog;  that  sBCh 
U  their  diaUke  for  the  people  among  whom  U^y  live,  owin^  lotlie  preju- 
dice which  is  entcrtnloed  ngninat  them,  that  nothing  givcd  them  cp'eater 
aaUafactitni  than  beinK  the  InatrameutB  of  aflVootin^  aad  punishing-  their 
hweditAry  enemiea.  Beaidea  thia,  the  loun^Dg  and  idle  kind  of  life,  coup- 
led vith  the  acUrit;,  of  a  conatabla,  1b  pretty  much  to  their  nataral  diqio- 
altion.  An  intelligent  mixed  Gipey  is  calculated  to  mako  a  first-rate  con- 
■table  and  thief-catcher.  Of  couree,  he  will  not  b«  very  hard  on  those  of 
his  own  race  who  come  in  hia  way. — Ed. 

t  Our  author  fritiuenlly  »\»>kr  of  a  dHsc)iUri((  Scottish  clepgyman  havlni; 
been  married  to  a  (•insy,  but  wns  not  aware,  as  fur  as  I  knou',  uf  the  cir. 
mniatancea  under  vhtch  the  mnrrio^  took  place.  TIk!  ctergrmsn  was  not, 
In  all  probability,  awnre  that  he  was  taking  a  Gipsy  to  hia  bosom ;  and  as 
little  did  the  piihlic  generally  ;  but  it  was  well  known  to  Iha  initiated  that 
both  her  father  and  Plot l|i.'r  l|*d  cut  and  diridcdmnny  a  pimo.  Thcua- 
qnestiooable  obsractsc  and  standing  of  tlie  father,  and  the  prudent  coadnct 
of  the  mother,  protected  the  cldldren.  One  of  tlie  daaghterB  married  an- 
other dimenting  clergyman,  which  diirly  disarmed  t<ii>Ge  not  of  the  Gipsj 
nee  of  Any  pr^udice  lowords  the  gran d-ch lid ren.  The  issue  of  these 
marriages  would  paaa  into  Gipejilom,  (is  5iLp\a\iic4  \t^  Ai  DiBHuisition  on 
Uui  Gipsies.— £i. 
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hood,  a  very  smart-looking  and  wcll-drcssed  roan,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  famiij,  and  a  8er>'ant  to  take  care  of  his  chil- 
dren, travelled  the  country,  in  a  neat,  light  cart,  selling 
jewelry.  All  the  family  were  well  dressed.  I  was  curious 
to  know  the  origin  of  this  man,  and,  upon  enquiring  of  one 
of  tlie  tril>e,  but  of  a  different  clan,  I  found  that  he  was  a 
Gipsy,  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  descended  from  the  old 
homern  who  traversed  the  kingdom,  about  half  a  century 
ago.  He  still  retained  the  speech,  peculiar  dance,  and  man- 
ner of  handling  the  cudgel,  the  practices  and  roguish  tricks 
of  his  ancestors.  I  believe  he  also  practised  chain-dropping. 
To  jtliow  the  line  of  life  which  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  style  of  Gijisies  are  now  pursuing,  in  Scotland,  I  will 
give  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  witnessed,  relative  to 
this  Gipsy  jeweller. 

I  happened  to  be  conversing,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
witli  four  or  five  individuals,  on  a  public  quay  in  Fifeshire, 
when  a  smart,  well-dressed  sailor,  apparently  of  the  rank  of 
a  mate,  obtruded  himself  on  our  company.  lie  said  he  was 
**  a  sailor,  and  had  spent  all  his  money  in  a  frolic,  as  many 
thouehtle^s  saih>rs  had  done  ;"  and,  pulling  out  a  watch,  ho 
continuefl,  "  he  would  give  his  gold  watch  for  a  mere  trifle, 
to  supply  his  immediate  wants."  One  of  the  company  at 
once  thought  he  was  an  impostor,  and  told  him  his  watch 
waj«  not  gold  at  all,  and  worth  very  little  money.  "  Not 
worth  mnrh  money  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  why,  I  paid  not  less 
than  ton  frano:*  for  it,  in  Prance,  the  other  day  !"  At  this 
a!<«rTtion.  all  present  burst  out  a  laughiupr  at  the  impostor's 
ijrnoran«'<*  in  ex|Kwing  hi:^  own  trick.  "  Why,  friend,  said  a 
Hhip-master.  who  was  one  of  the  company,  "  a  franc  is  only 
worth  teiijience ;  so  you  have  jmia  just  eight  and  four- 
|»enre  for  this  valuable  watch  of  yours.  Do  not  attempt  to 
choat  us  fn  this  manner. **  At  (Ihding  himself  so  completely 
<*xp(>«H,  the  villain  In^came  furious,  and  stepping  close  up  to 
the  >jhip-ma«ter,  with  abusive  language,  rhnrM  him  under 
the  chin,  to  i»rovoke  him  to  fight.  I  at  once  |)erceived  that 
tilt!  ft?iirne«l  sailor  was  a  )>rofessional  bo.xer  and  cud^rel- 
ist  and  entreated  the  ship-master  not  to  touch  him,  notwith- 
standing his  insolence.  The  '*  sailor,"  now  disappointed  on 
all  hands,  brandished  his  bludgeon,  and  n*treated  back- 
ward;!, dancing  in  the  Gipsy  manner,  fiii<\  WwXvck^  \v\% 
weapon  before  him,  till  he  got  hia  back  Xo  \i  '«^.    \\^t^ 
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he  Bet  all  defiancn,  with  a  design  lliat  somo  one  shonld 
strike  at  1  that  be  might  avenge  the  affront  tie  tiad  re- 
ceived. Bu.  le  was  allowed  to  go  away  without  interrup- 
tion. Tliis  riHin  wasi,  in  short,  Robertson,  the  Gipsy  travel- 
ling jeweller,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  and  a  well-known  prize- 
fighter. 

Alniojit  all  those  cheats  "^'in^  t>'irable-riggcrs,  who  infert 
thoroughfares,  highways  •  's,  arc  aJso  Gip.-<ic.^,  of  ft 

superior  class.     I  have  i  by  tlie  language,  and 

found  they  understood  it,  a^  .  ;d  seen  in  my  account  of 

the  Gipsy  language. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  J  females  who  travel  the 

country  in  families,  selling  made  from  horn,  while 

the  males  practise  the  mysti  the  tinker,  are  that  por- 

tion of  tlie  Gipsies  who  adhb> .  i  strictly  to  their  aDcient 
customs  and  manner  of  life,  ^oiuu  of  tlic  principal  families 
of  these  nomadic  horncr  bands  liave  yet  districts  on  which 
none  others  of  the  tribe  dare  ejicroaeh.  Tlii^  divi:?ion  of 
the  Gipsies  are,  by  superficial  observers,  considered  the  only 
Gipsies  in  existence  in  Scotland  ;  whicli  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  author  of  Guy  Manncriug,  himself,  seems  to  have  had 
^is  class  of  Gipsies,  only,  in  view,  when  he  says,  "  There  are 
not  now  above  five  hundred  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland." 
Those  who  deal  in  earthen-ware,  and  work  at  the  tinsmith 
business,  call  these  horners  Gipsies  ;  and  notiiing  can  give 
greater  offence  to  these  Gipsy  potters  and  smiths  than  to 
ask  them  if  they  ever  made  horn  spoom ;  for,  by  asking 
them  this  question,  you  indirectly  call  them  Gipsies,  an  ap- 
pellation that  alarms  them  exceedingly.'* 

Since  the  termination  of  the  long-protracted  French  war, 
the  Gipsies  have,  to  some  extent,  resumed  their  ancient  maur 
ners ;  and  many  of  them  arc  to  be  seen  encamped  in  the 
open  fields.  There  are  sis^nts  to  be  observed  at  present, 
for  one  during  the  war.  To  substantiate  what  I  have  said 
of  the  numbers  and  manners  of  the  nomadic  Gipsies  since 

*  It  is  onlf  withlD  tbess  fort  j  ytaxt  that  spooa-maMii^  from  horn  b«c«ii« 
k  nsuUr  trade.  It  would  M«m  the  Gipaiai  had  a  monopoly  of  the  bauDos; 
for  I  am  informed  that  the  first  man  In  Sootlaed  who  Barred  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  it  was  alive,  In  Glaagow,  in  lase.  [There  is  nuthing  intbla 
nnlBrk  to  Impty  that  tlie  manuCacturing  of  apouns,  and  other  articles,  from 
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the  peace,  I  will  give  the  two  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  the  Caledonian  Mcrcary  new8p>apcr  : 

"  Tinklers  and  vagaljonda :  The  coantry  has  been  much 
infested,  of  late  rear:*,  by  wandering  hordes  of  yagabonda, 
who,  under  i)rctonec  of  following  the  rerviceable  calling  of 
tinkers,  assume  the  name  and  appearance  of  such,  merely  to 
extort  contributions  of  victuals,  and  other  articles  of  Ttuue, 
from  the  country-people,  particularly  in  lonely  districts. 
Tiie  evil  has  encreascd  rapidly  of  late,  and  calls  loudly  for 
redress  upon  those  in  whose  charge  the  police  of  the  country 
districts  is  placed.  They  generally  travel  in  bands,  varying 
in  numlicr  from  ten  to  thirty  ;  and  wherever  they  pitch  tiieir 
camp,  the  ncighliours  are  certain  of  suffering  loss  of  cattle 
or  poultry',  unless  tliey  submit  to  pay  a  species  of  black-mail, 
to  save  themselves  from  heavier  and  more  irregular  contri- 
butions. These  bands  possess  all  tlie  vices  peculiar  to  the 
regular  Gipsies,  without  any  of  the  extenuating  qualities 
which  distin^ruish  these  foreign  tribes.  Unlike  the  latter, 
tlicy  do  not  settle  in  one  place  sufficiently  long  to  attach 
theins4*lves  to  the  soil,  or  to  particular  families  ;  and  seem 

tiOH.M;sM.'d  of  no  industrious  habits,  but  those  of  plunder, 
knavery,  and  riot.  Tlie  chief  headi|uartcrs  of  the  hordes 
are  at  tlie  caves  of  Auchmitliic,  on  the  east  coast  of  For- 
far.-liiro ;  fmm  which,  to  ilic  wilds  of  Argylcshire,  seems  to 
lie  the  usual  route  of  their  bands  ;  small  detachments  being 
mmt  off,  at  intermediate  places,  to  extend  the  scene  of  their 
>liiiid(T.  Their  numliers  have  been  calculated  by  one  who 
iv<*.<<  on  tlie  direct  line  of  their  (lassage,  through  the  braes 
of  IN-rth.-liirjO,  and  who  has  had  frequent  opjwrtunities  for 
f»Wrrvation  ;  and  he  estimates  them  at  several  hundred." — 
22//  ^'///w<  1829. 

"A  horde  of  Giiwios  and  vagabonds  encamped,  last  week, 
in  a  quarry,  on  the  back  of  the  hill  opposite  Cherry-bank. 
Their  number  amounted  to  al)Out  thirty.  The  inhabitants 
in  that  quarter  l>ecame  alarmed  ;  and  rrovost  Iloss,  whoso 
nmii-^ion  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlers,  ordered  out  a 
siroMff  |K>r.«o  of  officers  from  Perth,  to  dislodge  them  ;  which 
tiicy  iff»*<-ti d.  The  country  i?»  new  kept  in  continual  terror 
by  tItOM*  vagalionds,  and  it  will  really  l>e  im|»erative  on  the 
IuucUnI  |>ruprietorri  to  adopt  Home  decided  measure  for  the 
»ippn»s?ion  of  this  growing  evil." — 3'/  OcMter,  1829.* 

*  Frooi  the  numerotui  eiiquiries  I  Imve  uado,  I  am  fully  Mtiificd  that  tb« 
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A  gcntli  an  infornicd  me  lliat,  in  tlie  same  year,  he 
connted,  in  jvberdeenshire,  thirty-five  men,  wompn,  and  chH- 
drcn,  in  one  >and,  irith  six  asses  and  two  carfc^,  for  carrying 
Uieir  luggage  and  articles  of  merchandise.  Another  indi- 
▼iUual  slated  to  me,  that  upwards  of  tlirec  hundred  of  the 
Gipsies  attended  the  fnnerai  of  one  of  their  old  females, 
wlio  died  near  the  bri "  a.     So  late  as  1841,  the 

ehoriff  of  East  Lotliiau  :  a  representation  to  the 

jnstipes  of  the  peace  of  J  in,  recommending  a  new 

law  for  the  8r""'^'iBion  "'  lerous  Gipsy  tents  in  the 

Lothian?.     I  """i  ;  ft  walk  of   two  hours, 

eoontcd.  in  I  "  inrbs,  upwards  of  fifty  of 

these  vagraniB,  sii  a 

When  I  visited  bi.  dus«  It  convinced,  as  mentioned 

in  the  last  chapter,  that  thert  upwards  of  three  hundred 

Gipsies  in  the  fair  held  at  that  place.  Part  of  them  rormcd 
their  carts,  laden  with  earthen-ware,  into  two  lines,  leaving  a 
space  between  them,  like  a  street.  In  the  rear  of  the  carts 
were  a  few  small  tents,  in  which  were  Gipsies,  sleeping  ia 
tbe  midst  of  the  noise  and  bastle  of  the  market ;  and  nnm- 
bers  of  children,  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  hanging  aroand 
them.  There  were  also  kettles,  suspended  from  triangles,  in 
which  victuals  were  cooking ;  and  many  of  the  Gipsies  on- 
joyed  a  warm  meal,  while  others  at  the  market  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  cold  repast  In  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  this  large  and  crowded  fair,  I  noticed,  withoat  the 
least  discomposure  on  their  part,  some  of  the  male  Gipsies 
changing  their  dirty,  greasy-looking  shirts  for  clean  ones, 

gral«T  put  of  Uw  Tamota  nwntioced  in  tboM  sotiooa  sra  Gipsies ;  at 
ISMl  iDost  of  tbem  Bp«ak  the  Gipsy  IsDgusge.     [It  nikttan  not  whether  the 

ale  mentioDed  are  wholly  or  only  partly  of  Gipsj  blood;  it  is  anfficicot 
kj  bare  been  reared  at  Gipsios.  There  are  enough  of  the  tribe  in  the 
oonntry  to  foUow  the  kiad  of  life  mentioned,  to  the  extent  the  people  can 
•Abrd  to  SBbmit  to,  without  having  their  pren^tives  Infringed  upon  hy 
M^lni^  nattres.  Where  will  we  find  any  of  the  latter,  who  would  betake 
theuselVec  to  the  tent,  and  follow  meh  a  mode  of  life?  Besidea.  the  Gip- 
riea,  with  tbeir  organUation,  woold  not  tolerate  U;  and  &r  lesa  wonld  th^ 
■Uow  any  conuaon  natiivs,  of  tha  kiwest  class,  to  travel  in  thair  oom- 
paoy. — Sa>.] 

*  Owing  to  neb  causes  as  tbese,  many  of  the  Gipsies  bare  been  again 
driren  into  their  holes.  It  la  smnsing  to  notice  the  tricks  which  some  of 
Asm  nsort  to,  in  evading  the  leMer  of  the  Vacrant  Act  They  genenDy 
encaiOp  on  the  borders  of  two  conntiea,  which  they  will  crou — [uuiiig 
OTsr  into  the  other — to  avoid  being  taken  np :  for  county  officers  havs  no 
Jnriadlelloo  ovor  tbem,  beyond  the  boondariea  of  Uirir  re»{KRtive  ahlrei.--Ep. 
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leaving  jio  covering  on  their  tawny  persons^  bat  their 
breeches ;  and  some  of  the  old  females,  with  bare  shoulders 
and  breasts  combing  their  dark  locks,  like  black  horses' 
tails,  mixed  with  grey.^  "Ae  whow!  look  at^  tliat,**  ex- 
claimed a  couDtr}'mau  to  his  companion  ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  friend'ri  reply,  he  gravely  added  :  "  Everything 
after  its  kind.''  The  Gij)sics  were,  in  short,  dressing  them- 
selves for  the  fair,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  regardless  of 
everything  passing  around  them. 

On  my  return  from  the  English  Border,  I  passed  over  the 
field  where  the  fair  had  been  held,  two  days  before,  and 
found,  to  my  sur|)rise,  the  Gi()sies  occupying  their  original 
encam|>mcnt«  Tliey,  alone,  were  in  possession  of  St  Boswell's 
Green.  I  counted  twenty- four  carts,  thirty  horses,  twenty 
a.<scs,  and  alwut  thirty  dogs  ;  and  I  thought  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  spot 
The  horses  were,  in  general,  complete  rosinantes — as  lean, 
worn-out,  wretched-looking  animals,  as  possibly  could  be  im- 
agined. Tlie  fiehl  ti'am|)lc<l  almost  to  mortar,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  human  beings,  at  ilio 
fair ;  the  lean.  jade<l  and  lame  horses,  braying  asses,  and 
burly -looking  dogs ;  the  gron|)S  of  mi:>erable  furniture,  ragged 
c*hildnMi,aud  gloom3'-hK)king  ^larents ;  a  fire,  lirrc  and  there, 
MUfiking  iK'fiire  as  many  nnscrablc  tents — when  contrasted 
with  iIk^  gaily-drossed  multitudo,  of  Itoth  sexes,  on  the  spot, 
two  davs  before — presented  a  scene  une<|ualled  for  its 
wretclK.ll,  squalid  and  desolate  ap|)oaranoe.  Any  one  desirous 
of  viewiiii:  an  Asiatic  rnrampinent,  in  S<*ot]and,  should  visit 
St.  Biiswoll's  (ireen,  a  dav  or  two  after  the  fair.* 

The  following  may  be  said  to  l»c  alK)ut  the  condition  in 
whirh  the  |ircsent  race  of  Scottish  tinherinfj  Gi|)sies  arc  to 

*  SL  lUwwfU'a  fair  "  U  tlie  n*t(>rt  of  many  MUc:<uion  of  f^wA^,  anil,  in 
l^rtknilar,  uf  tlnkm.  lUntlrt  of  tlivM!  Tery  |>cculiar  |KN»|>le»  tlia  dirtrct  (U^ 
•reiitlariU  uf  Uie  orii^inal  (.tip^ivM.  who  f«o  much  annoyvd  thi*  country  in  the 
fiftjvnth  cvntury.  haunt  the  fttir,  fur  the  dirt|Kmnl  of  carthfu-waro,  horn 
•|j<iunB,  antl  (in  culinary  uli-n-ilii.  lliey  iKwmti^  in  ^fncral,  hurscfi  an  J 
rartii.  an<l  thrv  f'lrni  tli«*ir  tcmiMirary  cain|»  hy  each  ir/i#>/;i/i/i//  hia  cart  un- 
9\i\it  down,  ancf  furmini;  a  Knlf^enM^nt  with  htraw  and  be<Mintc  bvncatlL  CiniIc- 
\n^  ia  i«rrfiirnifii  outaidt*  the  ctnal,  in  (lipjy  fA«'hioii.  There  cuuld  n«»l,  |M>r- 
lia|*«,  bf  wttiiveMrd.  at  tin*  |»ri*!icnt  tiny,  in  liritain.  a  in<ir<*  amuHinff  ami 
interest iiig  M-i-ni'.  illustrative  of  a  rudi'  imtiikI.  than  in  hen*  annuali}'  cz- 
hiyitJHL"— <*A«i#MArr«*  iSaitUrer  uf  Sf^uUftl.  |1hi»«  mriiiT  iu  in  crmr  ax  t«» 
lha(ji|jaiea  anno\ini;  the  country  in  the  ^/Umth  century:  that  uccurri-«l 
during  llie  thn«  ^*Uliwin2  cefituric*^. — Ki>.] 
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"be  found  :  I  vi  ted,  at  one  time,  a  horde  of  Gipsy  tinsmithin, 
bivouacked  b;  the  side  of  a  Email  streamlet,  abont  half  a 
milo  fTOin  the  iwn  of  Invcikcitliing.  It  consisted  of  three 
marricil  coupli^,  the  heads  of  as  many  families,  one  RTOwn- 
np,  unmniTied  female,  and  six  half-clnil  children  below  sis 
years  of  age.  Including  the  more  groim-np  monibcrs,  scat- 
tered about  in  the  mi, " 

must  has-e  been  above  tvem.^ 
The  tinsmiths  had  two  hori 
their  JiifTgago,  and  several  i 
thi'Ce  cold  and  frosty  nig 
witti  no  tenta  or  covering 
pairs  of  old  blankets.*  iSir 
ever,  were  pretty  comforta 
had  several  boxes,  or  rather  oi 
long,  two  broad,  and  two  deep,  in  which  Ihey  carried  their 
white-iron  plat*?,  working  tools,  and  some  of  their  infant?, 
on  the  backs  of  their  horses.  In  llicsc  cliests  the  children 
passed  the  ntght,  the  lids  l>eing  raised  a  little,  to  prevent 
suffocation.  The  stock  of  working  tools,  for  each  family, 
"  consisted  of  two  or  three  files,  as  many  small  hammers,  a 
pair  of  bellows,  a  wooden  mallet,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  pair  of 
lai^e  shears,  a  crucible,  a  soldering-iron  or  two,  and  a  small 
anvil,  of  a  long  shape,  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 

The  females  as  well  as  the  males  of  this  horde  of  Gipsies 
were  busily  employed  in  manufacturing  white-iron  into 
household  utensils,  and  the  clink  of  their  hammers  was 

*  The  Gijifiies'  sapreine  luxnrj  is  to  lie,  diy  and  night,  «o  near  the  Gr« 
u  to  be  in  ilaDg«r  of  burning.  At  the  aotne  time,  they  can  bear  to  traTel 
in  the  severest  colil,  bnre-headoil,  nith  no  other  covering  thai  a  torn  shirt, 
or  ume  old  rags  carelaasly  Ibrowa  oTer  them,  wiUioat  fear  of  catching 
cold,  cough,  or  any  other  disorder.  Th? j  are  a  people  blessed  wlih  an 
iron  consutution.  neither  wet  nor  dry  weather,  heat  nor  cold,  let  the  ex. 
tremes  follow  each  other  ever  so  close,  seems  to  have  any  effect  upon  Ihem. 
— OrtUmann  an  Ihe  Hungarian  Gipsia. 

Their  power  of  resistiog  cold  \s  truly  wonderful,  as  it  la  not  nncommon 
to  find  them  encamped,  in  the  midst  of  the  enow,  in  light  canvas  Uots. 
when  the  temperature  is  !G  or  30  degrees  below  freeiing  point,  according 
O  Raamer. — Borrotc  on  Ihe  Runian  Givnin. 


It  Ian 

the  open  air.  by  the  xaj'side.  On  rieinH;  np  in  Ihe  morning,  they  will 
shake  themselves  in  their  rags,  ss  birds  iS  nroy,  in  coming  off  their  ]>er<'h, 
'o  their  feathers ;  make  for  the  nenrpst  public-house,  with,  perhaps,  their 
It  copper,  for  ■  gill ;  and,  like  dt«  men«,  fp  in  search  of  a  breaUaK, 
•i)0r«TOr  sod  wh<!iieT«r  Proiidcnee  10*5  awailxtoiiHntt,— ^.o. 
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bemrd  from  daybreak  till  dark.*  The  males  formed  the 
pUten  into  the  shapes  of  the  dificrent  utensils  required,  and 
the  females  soldered  and  otherwise  completed  them,  while 
the  youn^r  branches  of  the  families  presented  them  for  sale 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  breakfast  of  the  band  consisted 
of  potatoes  and  herrings,  which  the  females  and  children 
had  collected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  by  begging. 
I  noticed  that  each  family  ate  their  meals  by  thcmselve.^, 
wrought  at  their  calling  by  themselves,  and  sold  their  goods 
for  themselves.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  gang  was 
Williamson,  who  said  ho  travelled  in  the  counties  of  Fife 
and  Perth.  When  I  turned  to  leave  them,  they  heaped  upon 
me  the  most  fulsome  praises,  and  so  loud,  that  I  might  dis- 
tinctly hear  them,  exactly  in  the  manner  as  those  in  Spain, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bright. 

I  have,  for  many  months  running,  counted  above  twenty 
Gipsies  depart  out  of  the  town  of  Inverkcithing,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  every  day,  on  their  way  to  various 
{lart^  of  the  country  ;  and  I  have  l)een  informed  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  vagrants  lodged  in  this  small  burgh  nightly. 
Some  of  the  Inkers  declared  that  the  persons  who  were  the 
won^t  to  plea.«<e  with  hot  rolls  for  breakfast,  were  the  beg- 
gar*,  or  rather  Gip^iies,  who  frequented  the  place.  On  one 
w<'a>ion.  I  ob?crvefl  twelve  females,  without  a  single  male 
amon^  them,  decamp  out  of  the  town,  all  travelling  in  and 
around  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  shagged  jx>ny.  The  whole  party 
were  neatly  attired,  some  of  the  young  girls  having  trow- 
ser.**,  with  frills  alwiit  their  ankles;  and  very  few  would 
have  taken  them  for  (lip^ie?.  A  large  projiortion  of  those 
niiiK^rable-looking  females,  who  are  accom|>anie<l  by  a  num- 
lior  of  ragged  children,  ami  scatter  themselves  through  th9 
street**,  and  l>eg  from  door  to  door,  are  Oifisies.  I  do  not 
recollect,  distressing  as  the  times  ever  have  lx?on,  of  having 
heen  reduced  Scotch  tradesmen  l^cgginff  tn  famUies.  I 
remember  once  seeing  a  man  with  a  white  apron  wrapped 
around  his  waist,  his  coat  off,  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and 


of  the  ItiMrMit  GipAiefl.  (|rmbtI«M.  use  their  trAdM,  In  a  ffreat 
mcAMire,  an  a  er>ver  for  IWin*;  by  ineani  nuch  as  socioty  deeni-^  very  oi>jec- 
t  .<iMU«le.     Maoy  of  tbetn  work  hnnl  while  they  arc  at  it.  ai4  in  the  above 
ifiMaoee.  when  **  the  rlinlc  of  tb«'ir  bamniiT!*  wim  hcanl  frvvm  vVaNV)T«t>iL  >\>\ 
(lark;**  ami  aa  ha^  been  raid  f*f  thorn*  in  Twe(H\«\a\e  — **  V\owi«x«t  «Kt\^  >\\% 
farm  aerranr^  nttr  to  their  ortUnmrj  employ inenU,  tV)«y  a^Xmik^*  t\3ra&.^^% 
Timkim  ml  work  " — EtK 
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two  oiliers  at  lis  feet,  accompanied  by  a  dark-looking  fellow  . 
of  about  tweo  y.ainging  through  the  town  mentioned.  Thw 
represented  tLeniselvea  as  brohen-down  tradesmen,  and  Iiad 
the  appearance  of  Laving  just  left  tlieir  looms,  to  sing  for 
liread  ;  and  many  half-|»ncc  they  received.  Suspecting 
tliem  to  be  imposlers,  I  rti.on^„ofi  their  raotiona,  and  soon 
saw  them  join  other  vaj        „  idc  of  tlie  town,  among 

whom   were    females.  ;  tradesmen   were    now 

drcpsed   in   very   subsian  surtouts.      They  werO 

notliing  hut  a  family  of  .     They   were   prficeed- 

ing,  with  great  speed,  to  town,  to  practise  their 

impositions  on  the  inha1  ad  I  learned  that  the; 

had,  in  this  manner,  trave  ral  countiea  in  Scotland. 

At  a  sabsequent  period,  I  ith  another  family,  cou- 

Bistinp  of  five  children  and  tnen-  |iurenls,  driving  an  ass  and 
its  colt,  near  tiie  Soutli  Queenafefry.  Upon  the  back  of  Iho 
ass  were  two  stono-hammerf,  and  two  reaping-hooki?,  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  any  one,  in  passing,  might  observe 
them,  I  enquired  where  they  had  been.  "  We  have  been 
in  England,  sir,  seeking  worlt,  but  could  find  none."  Few 
would  have  taken  them  for  anything  hut  country  labonrers ; 
but  the  truth  was,  they  were  a  family  of  Gipsieii,  of  the 
well-known  name  of  Marslmll,  from  about  Stranraer.  Their 
implements  of  industry,  so  con.*picuously  exiiibited  on  tlio  ■ 
back  of  their  ass,  was  all  deception. 

It  is  only  about  twenty-Eve  ycara  since  the  Irish  Gipsies, 
in  bands,  made  their  aiipearance  in  Scotland.  Many  severe 
conQicts  they  had  with  our  Scottish  tribes,  before  they  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  country.  But  there  is  a  new  swarm  of 
Irish  Gipsies  at  present  scattered,  in  bands,  over  Scotland, 
all  acquainted  with  the  Gipey  language,  Tliey  are  a  set  of 
the  most  wretched  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
horde  of  them,  consisting  of  several  families,  encamped,  at 
one  time,  at  Port  Edgar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
South  Queensferry.  They  had  tliree  small  tents,  two  horses, 
and  four  asses,  and  trafficked  in  an  inferior  sort  of  earthen- 
ware. On  the  oiiteide  of  one  of  the  tents,  in  tlic  open  air, 
with  nothing  hut  the  canopy  of  heaven  nbnvc  her,  and  the 
greensward  beneath  her,  one  of  the  females,  like  the  deer 
la  the  forest,  brought  forth  a  child,  without  either  the  infant 
or  iDOther  receiving  Ihe  eVi^txeX  iaiary.*     The  wotsan, 

•r  know  aoother  ios'tuiM  ot  fcO^^  Wftn^  »c"W&i\n'ii««i 
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however,  was  attended  by  a  midwife  from  Qnecnsferry,  wlio 
said  that  these  Irish  Gipsies  were  so  completely  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin,  that  she  durst  not  enter  one  of  their 
tcnt*>,  to  assist  the  female  in  labour.  Several  individuals 
wore  attracted  to  the  spot,  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  occu^ 
renre,  in  so  unusual  a  place  as  the  open  fields.  Immediately 
uftfT  the  child  was  born,  it  was  handed  about  to  every  one 
of  the  band,  that  they  might  look  at  the  "  young  donk^,'* 
u^  tlioy  called  it.  In  about  two  days  after  the  accoucne- 
inont,  the  horde  proceeded  on  their  journey,  as  if  nothing 
had  hap{)ened.* 

It  took  |ilAoe  among  the  rushes  on  SUnhopc-hsnffhp  on  the  binks  of  the 
Tweed.  In  the  foifnoon,  she  wss  deliTeiod  of  tier  chUd,  wlthoat  the 
ewUtJince  of  a  midwife,  and  In  the  afternoon  the  hardy  Gipsy  reanmed  her 
jviamey.    Hie  infant  was  a  daofi^tcr,  named  Mary  Baillie. 

[When  a  Gl|«y  wooian  is  confined,  it  is  either  in  a  miserable  hat  or  in 
the  u|icii  air,  bat  always  easilv  and  fortunately.  True  Gijvsy-lilw.  for  waht 
of  some  Teasel,  a  hole  Is  dug  in  the  g^und,  which  b  fillca  with  cold  water, 
and  tlie  new-bom  child  is  washetl  in  it  — GrtHnmnn^  cm  the  llungmrian 
fiipmif.  We  may  readily  believe  that  a  child  e«Mning  into  the  world  under 
the  rircumrttances  mentioned,  would  have  some  (»f  the  i>ecu]iaritie8  of  a  wild 
duck.  Mr.  Il4»3'Uin<i  iMiys  tliat  "  on  the  fir«(t  introduction  of  a  Gi|)ay  child 
to  school,  he  flew  like  a  bird  against  the  sides  of  its  cafi:e :  but  by  a  steady 
carv.  and  the  influence  of  the  ezamiilo  of  the  otlier  children,  he  soon  be- 
eaiD«  srttleil.  nnd  fell  into  the  ranks.  It  iilcases  the  (tiiwien  to  know  that 
their  ■nc('j«t(4-s  canu:  into  the  world  "  liku  the  deer  in  the  furef^t,**  and,  when 
|iot  t«t  *4'Imni1.  "  flew  like  a  bird  againnt  the  nldes  of  its  cacrv.'* — Ed.] 

*  ThiH  invaHiiin  of  Scotland  by  Irish  Cti]M(ies  hait,  of  lute  years,  greatly 
altereil  tlic  Ci^ndition  of  the  numadic  Soottirih  tribes;  for  this  reason,  that* 
an  Snvtiand,  no  leiMi  than  any  other  country,  can  support  only  a  certain 
num^^r  of  fuch  {N-opIe  who  "  live  on  the  road."  so  many  of  the  Scottish 
CSip-ifxa  have  l»e«*n  forced  to  l)etAke  theuisdves  to  other  mo<les  of  makin|i[  a 
Hvlng.  To  such  an  eitent  has  this  been  the  esse,  that  (tipsios,  speaking 
the  ^coCti^h  dialect,  are  in  some  districts  cr>mparatively  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  wber»  they  were  formerly  numeroui*.  The  sann*  caufte  may  even  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Sc<»ttish  ivipsii-s  as  wanderers;  but  as  the  descen- 
dants rif  tlio  Irish  Gi|N<ies  will  acfiuin*  the  Scottish  vernacular  in  the  second 
gvneratlim.  (a  remarkably  fihort  fwriod  among  the  (tipsles,)  what  will  tlien 
piM  for  Srf>ttii«h  (iipies  will  lie  Irinh  by  dcficent.  Tlie  Irish  (iipsies  are 
allowed  by  their  Knglish  brethren,  to  s|)cak  good  Gipsv,  but  with  a  broad 
ami  vulgar  accent :  so  that  the  language  in  Scotland  will  have  a  stlU  better 
rhaare  uf  l>eing  presenre<L 

EoffUnd  has  likewise  been  invaded  by  these  Irish  swarms.  Tlic  Eigliah 
Gippi«  •  complain  bitterly  of  them.  *'  Tliey  have  no  law  among  them,'* 
tbcv  May  .  "  they  have  fairly  de>troyed  ^eutlan<I  as  a  r<'Untry  to  travel  in; 
if  tLey  get  a  luaii  of  anything  from  the  (^ountry  i»<H>ple.  to  wrap  thenuwlvea 
In,  In  the  l«am.  at  night,  they  will  dcrainp  wi*th  it  in  the  morning.  Tliey 
have  VroQght  a  difsgrace  upon  the  verv  nnnic  i>f  Gi|»sy,  in  Scotland,  and  aT« 
heartily  dUHked  by  b»th  En;:ll*h  ami' Sc«»lch.-  "  Wt*  \*  %  Ui«?\^  vAVysfc. 
Gipsies  liviiy  eefoas  the  ruad  there,  whom  I  would  uoH  \m  imsl  «^«a&6a% 
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But  tlicrs  are  Irisli  Gipsies  of  a  claes  much  superior  to 
■the  above,  in  Scotland.  In  1836,  a  very  reapectabio  and 
wealtliy  master- tradesman  informed  roc  that  the  whole  of 
the  imlividoalii  employed  in  his  iii  ami  factory,  in  Edinburgh, 
were  Irish  Gipsies* 

Tlio  Gipnies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a!  together  free  from 
the  crilr^e  of  destroying  ih"''"  nffj^nng,  when,  by  iiiUrnitties, 
they  could  sot  be  cameil  an  h  them  in  their  wander- 

in};s,  and  thcrcbj  became  an  brance  to  them.     It  haSf 

indeed,  l)een  often  noticed  tu  ;w,  or  no,  deformed  or 
sickly  individuals  are  to  be  fo  among  them.t  The  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  an  instan  something  like  the  prao- 
ticc  in  question.  A  family  of  iea  were  in  the  habit  of 
calling  periodically,  in  tlieir  nations  over  the  conntiT, 
at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  shire.  They  frequent^ 
brought  with  them  a  daughter,  ..  ...^  was  ailing  of  some  lin- 
gering disorder.  The  lady  noticed  the  siclily  child,  and 
often  spoke  kindly  to  her  parents  about  her  condition.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  family  arrived  on  her  premises,  she 
missed  the  child,  and  enquired  what  had  become  of  her,  and 
whether  she  had  recovered.  The  father  said  his  daughter 
was  "a  poor  sickly  thing,  not  worth  carrying  about  with 
them,"  and  that  he  had  "made  away  with  her."  Whether 
any  notice  was  taken  of  this  murder,  by  the  authorities,  is 

to."  said  k  lupfnor  Engllab  Gipaj ;  "  I  bnto  >  Jev,  and  I  dUlike  u  Iridi 
Qiyty."  Out  EiiglUli  mod  Scottish  Gipaies  pnll  well  t^igether;  uid  •!«  on 
very  friendly  t«rmB  in  America,  a.ai  frequBatly  tSmL  each  oUier.  Tb« 
Engliah  Bympsthiia  with  the  ScotIi»h,  under  the  wrong!  they  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Irisli,  ai  well  as  on  Hnouunt  of  the  ponecotiona 
thiy  experienced  in  Scotland,  eo  long  after  such  had  ceased  In  EogtaDd. 
*"       '    "  ''     e  were  many  Gipsies  to  be  found  betwee 


eDtj-Gve  yean  ago,  there  were  many  Gipsies  to  be  found  between 
ijonaouderry  and  Belfast,  fuUowinK  the  style  of  life  dascidbcd  under  Qtt 
chapter  of  Iweed-dale  and  Clydesd^  Qlpsles.    Their  names  were  Docherty, 

-ht-fr J..    %l^j^\ I Ti_H-<..f__    %w.tr...     TT_i r.-     __     ._.     ■*» .it.l 


Stewart,  L  _ 

migrated  from  Scotland  and  the  Korth  of  England. — Gd. 

*  In  England,  some  of  the  Irish  Qipsiee  send  their  children  to  learn 
trade*.  There  are  many  of  snch  Irish  mechanic  GipeieB  in  America.  A 
short  time  ago.  a  company  of  them  landedlnNew  York,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Chicago.  Tbeir  occopatlons,  among  others,  were  those  of  hatters  and 
tailors.— Ed. 

I  They  are  neither  overgrown  giania  nor  diminntive  dwarfs  ;  and  U>rir 
&mbs  are  formed  in  tbe  justest  pmportioas.  Lirge  belliee  are  as  DoeomnuHi 
Muoog  them  as  hamphacbs,  bUnanesi,  or  other  corporeal  deEacta.— Ontt- 
funm  en  tAi  Jlungariim  Qifnit. — Ya. 
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not  mentioned.    The  Gipsies,  however,  are  genenllj  noted 
for  a  remarkable  attacbment  to  their  children.* 

Several  authors  have  brought  a  general  charge  of 
cowardice  against  the  Gipsies,  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  grounds  for 
bringing  such  a  cliarge  against  tlie  Scottish  Gipsies.  On 
the  contrary,  I  always  coni^idcred  our  Tinklers  the  very 
revenue  of  cowards.  Hei*on,  in  hi^i  ,)ourney  through  part  of 
Scotland,  before  the  vcar  1793,  when  speaking  of  £e  Gipsies 
in  general,  says :  '^Ihey  make  excellent  soldiers,  whenever 
the  habit  of  military  discipline  can  be  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  tlicm.''  Several  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies  have  even 
enjoyed  commissions,  as  has  already  been  noticed.f    But  the 

•  The  Rcm-Mn  Aihertuer Jot  A^t\\,  lS4S,Myt:  "  Gipsy  RoclileMMet.— 
LMt  week,  two  Qipey  women,  who  were  beg^ng  through  the  eountry,  audi 
with  a  child  on  her  Mck,  hATin;:^  got  intozicatod.  took  up  their  lodgi^gi^ 
for  the  night,  in  an  old  trnwoit,  in  the  periih  of  Loeie- Easter.  It  it  sop. 
posed  that  thaj  forgot  to  take  the  children  off  their  Mcks,  when  goins  to 
rest ;  for,  in  the  morning,  they  were  found  to  be  both  dead,  havuig  been 
smotherMl  by  their  mismble  mothers  lying  upon  them  throogh  the  nisht 
One  of  the  women,  npun  awakeninc  in  the  morning,  called  to  the  other, 
'  that  her  baby  was  dead,'  to  which  the  replv  was,  *  that  it  conld  not  be 
helped.'  Having  dug  a  hole,  they  procured  some  straw,  n)lled  up  the 
children  in  it,  put  them  in  the  hole,  and  thf*n  filled  it  up  with  the  earth.** 

t  Though  Gi|mieA  e\-erywl)ere,  they  differ,  in  some  reennecti.  in  the 
▼arioos  countries  which  thiey  inhabit.  For  example,  an  English  Gipsy,  of 
pogirutic  tendencies,  will,  in  a  vaj><>iiring  way,  engage  to  ihra$h  a  dozen  of 
Lb  Hungarian  l>retiiren.  Tlie  following  is  the  subdtance  of  what  GreU- 
niaaa  snys  on  this  feature  of  tlicir  character: 

hulirr  say<i  a  Gi|wy  re<|uirt>s  to  lisve  been  a  longtime  in  the  army  before 
he  can  meet  «n  enemy's  bsHs  with  decent  soldierH*  resolution.  Tliey  hare 
'•ftcn  been  employed  in  luilitary  ex|>editiunn.  but  nc  ver  as  rea^ular  soldiers, 
la  the  thirty  v««rai'  war,  the  Swe<les  had  a  body  of  tliem  in  the  army;  and 
the  Danes  liail  three  com|iaiiies  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Hamburg,  in  1686. 
Tbey  were  rhicfly  emiiloyed  in  flying  parties,  to  burn,  plunder,  or  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  country. 

la  two  Hungarian  regimenU,  nearly  every  eighth  man  is  a  Gipsy.  In 
to  prevent  eitlMT  them  (!)  or  any  others  from  remembering  their  descent. 


it  is  urderad,  by  the  Government,  that  as  soon  a.f  a  Gipxy.  joins  the  regiment, 
Ite  is  no  longer  to  be  called  by  that  api)ellAtion.  llere  he  Is  placed  pro- 
misearHMlj  with  other  men.  But  whether  he  would  be  adeouate  to  a 
aolilier's  station— unmixed  with  strangers,  in  the  com)»any  of  bis  equala 
«*uly-»is  very  doubtful  He  has  every  outward  eaMntial  for  a  soldier, 
VK  his  Innate  properties,  his  levity,  and  want  of  foresight,  render  him 
locumiiatible  for  the  services  <>f  one.  as  an  ioHtance  may  illustrate. 
Fraoets  voo  lVr««yi.  who  commanded  at  the  niegv  of  Na^y  Ida,  being 
short  of  men,  waa  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  (ripsMS.  of  whom, 
he  cUlactcd  a  tlKmsaad.  Those  he  sUtioned  behVnA  \Yiq  eIlVT«t!K^IllWD^V 
while  he  rcaened  his  own  men  to  garrisoo  the  citatkiV.    *IVkA  Vj\YsN«a«3L^ 


A  mSTOBT  OF  TBE  GIPSIES. 
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military  la  it  &  life  to  tlieir  taste,  as  wc  have  already  seen  ; 
for,  rather  man  enter  it,  they  will  submit  to  even  personal 
mutilation.  Tlierc  is  even  danger  in  cmployir.g  them  in  our 
rej^iments  at  the  seat  of  nar ;  as  I  am  convinced  that,  if 
there  are  any  Gipsies  in  the  rtinks  of  the  enemy,  an  ira- 

f roper  intercourse  wiil  exist  between  tliem  in  both  armies. 
luring  tlie  last  rebellion  in  '"'-nd,  the  Gipsy  soldiers  in 
our  regiments  kept  wp  an  ii  .  -  ■     i. 

dencc  with  their  brethren  an 

The  Scottish  Gipsies  have 
their  gratitude  to  those  who  ♦ 
kindness,  during  iheir  progrt 


portfd  the  attack  wilh  so  much  re 

enemy  wilh  such  aLacrity,  that  Che 

Hie  cJefcndaDt) — were   compell«J  to 

Ticlory.  immedintsly  cre[it  out  of  lli.:i 

and  be  hanged,  jruu  rascals  t  and  thank  Gad  Ibat 


e  and  friendly  corrcppon- 
he  Irish  rebels.* 
r  been  diHtingmshod  for 
ed  them  with  cirilitj  and 
rough  the  country.    The 

1,  and  returned  the  £re  of  ths 
uts — Kttle  BtiFpocting  whowera 


I  heir 


and, 


"  What  r  Hiey 
firif  Gipsies  l>e- 

the  heroraV"  and.  to  Bayine,  the 
■ord  in  hand,  drove  theTjlflcli 


■8  lolaily  routed  tLmn. — Ell. 

*  A  Gipey  posBemea  all  the  properties  rcqaiette  to  render  him  a  fit  agent 
to  be  employed  in  traitorous  undertaldags.  Beine  neces^toua.  he  ia  eaaily 
corrupted ;  and  liie  misconceived  ambition  and  pride  persuade  IiiDi  that  he 
thus  becomes  a  person  of  consequence.  He  i»,  at  the  aame  time,  too  iucon- 
oiderate  to  reflect  on  liangcr  ;  and,  arlfu]  to  the  greatest  degree,  he  works 
his  way  under  the  most  difficult  eircumatancee.  Gipalea  hare  not  only 
served  much  in  tlie  capacity  of  spies,  bat  their  garb  and  manner  of  liJe 
bave  been  assumed  by  miuury  and  other  men  for  the  same  parpo«ft— 
Orellmann  on  tht  /Itmgari'in  Gipnti. 

Mr,  Borrow  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  a  meeting  of  two 
GipKies,  in  o  twtUc  between  the  Fi-ench  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Peninsola, 
in  Bonaparte's  time.  In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  balllo — wlien  eTerylhins 
was  in  confnslun— sword  to  sword  ami  bayonet  to  bayonet — a  French  sol- 
dier singled  ont  one  of  the  enemy,  aail,  afler  a  Severe  personal  contest,  got 
bis  knee  on  his  breast,  and  was  about  to  run  \\a  bayonet  throQ£:h  brin. 
HIl  cap  at  this  moment  fell  oiT,  when  Ijis  intended  Tielini,  catching  his  eye, 
cried,  "Zineati,  ZincaliP'  at  which  the  other  shuddered „rclaied  hia  t^'aep, 
•mote  his  forehead,  and  wept.  He  proiiuced  his  ilasl;,  and  ponred  wine 
'  Into  his  brother  Gipsy's  month ;  and  thej'  both  snt  down  on  a  knoll,  wiiile 
sH  were  fighting  around.  '*  Let  the  dugs  tight,  and  tear  each  other's 
throats,  till  tliey  are  all  destroyed:  wiml  niatlers  it  to  usT  Tliey  are  nut 
of  onr  blood,  and  shall  that  be  shed  fur  Ibetii  T 

What  our  aathor  says  of  there  being  danger  in  employing  Gipaies  ia 

Ume  of  war  has  little  or  no  foundation  ;  for  the  aasodationB  between  thoea 

In  the  opposite  ranks  would  be  merely  those  of  interObt,  friendship,  assist' 

•■"«(,  ana  BCCDca  lite  tha  one  depicted  by  Mr.  Borrow.    The  objection  to 

ies,  on  such  occmIoos,  ^  u  Kp^c»h\femCT\»iAT^^wnatoin.— En. 
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partkalani  of  the  following  instance  of  a  Oipsy's  gratitude 
are  derived  from  a  respectable  fanner,  to  whom  one  of  the 
tril)e  offered  assistance  in  his  pecuniary  distress.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  both  of  tliem.  The  occurrence,  which 
took  place  only  al)out  ten  years  ago,  will  show  that  gratitude 
is  still  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
Giiwy. 

Tlie  fanner  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstancei«,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  an  ill-natured  creditor,  for  a 
small  sum,  put  him  in  jail,  with  a  design  to  extort  payment 
of  the  debt  from  his  relatives.  The  farmer  had  always  al- 
lowed a  Qifwy  chief,  of  the  name  of ,  with  his  familv, 

to  take  up  his  quarters  on  his  premises,  whenever  tiie  horde 
came  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  Gipsy's  horse  received  the 
same  p«t>vender  as  tlie  farmer^s  horses,  and  himself  and  fam- 
ily the  same  victuals  as  the  farmer's  servants.  So  sure  was 
the  Gipsy  of  his  lodgings,  that  he  seldom  needed  to  ask  per- 
mission to  stay  all  night  on  the  farm,  when  he  arrived.  On 
learning  that  the  farmer  was  in  jail,  he  immediately  wont  to 
see  him.  When  he  called,  the  jailer  laughed  at  him,  and, 
for  long,  would  not  intimate  to  the  farmer  that  he  wished  to 
see  him.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  Gipsy  then  told  him 
he  **  would  be  into  the  jail,  and  see  the  honest  man,  whether 
lie  would  or  not."  At  last,  an  hour  was  fixed  when  ho 
would  lie  allowed  to  enter  the  pri:^on.  When  the  time  ar- 
rivcfl,  the  Gi|)sy  made  his  ap|)earance,  with  a  quantity  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  for  his  friend  the  farmer.  "  Weel,  man,*' 
said  he  to  the  turnkey,  '*  is  this  your  hour,  now  ?''  bein^  dis- 
pleased at  the  delay  which  had  taken  ])lace.  The  jailer 
again  said  to  him  that  he  was  surely  joking,  and  still  re- 
fused him  admittance.  "  Joking,  man  7"  exclaimed  the 
Gipsy,  with  the  tears  again  glistening  in  his  dark  eyes,  ^  I 
am  not  joking,  for  into  this  prison  I  shall  be  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
by  the  door,  it  shall  l)e  by  another  way."  Observing  the 
determined  Gips^  quite  serious,  the  jailer  at  last  allowed 
him  to  see  the  object  of  his  search.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
farmer,  he  took  hold  of  both  his  hands,  and,  immediately 
throwing  his  anns  around  him,  burst  into  tears,  and  was  for 
some  time  so  overcome  by  grief,  that  he  could  not  give  utter- 
ance to  bis  feelings.  Recovering  himself,  he  enquired  if  it 
wa4  the  laird  that  had  put  him  in  prison  \  Uul  oivWxtv^  V^^ 
it  was  a  writer,  one  of  his  cre<litors,  the  VV\\>sk^'  f^xcX^vcwA^ 

ft: 


i 
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"  They  are  a  d d  crew,  tliac  writer?,*  and  tlie  lairds  arc 

little  better."  Witli  much  feeling',  he  now  eaid  to  his  friend, 
"  Your  father,  honest  man,  ivaa  aye  good  to  my  horse,  and 
your  mother,  poor  bodj',  was  ayo  kind  to  me,  when  I  came 
to  tlic  farm.  I  was  aye  treated  like  one  of  their  owq  house- 
hold, and  I  can  neverforget  their  kindness.  Many  a  night's 
quarters  I  received  from  them,  "  en  others  would  not  suffer 
me  to  approach  their  doors."  le  prat«ful  Gi[»y  now  of- 
fered t!io  farmer  fifty  pounds,  w  relieve  him  from  prison. 
"  Wo  arc,"  said  he,  "  not  so  poc  s  folk  think  we  are  ;"  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pofb  he  added,  "  Here  ia  part 
of  the  money,  which  you  wi  ccpt;  and  if  fifty  pounds 
will  not  do,  I  will  boII  all  tha.  have  in  the  world,  horses 
and  all,  to  get  you  out  of  this  pli  ."  "  Oh,  my  bonnie  man," 
continued  the  Gipsy,  "had  1  you  in  my  camp,  at  the  back 
of  tlie  dyke,  1  would  be  a  happy  man.  Yon  would  be  far 
better  there  than  in  this  hole.'  The  fanner  thanked  him 
for  his  kind  offer,  but  declined  to  aceept  it.  "  We  are,"  re- 
fiomed  the  Gipsy,  "  looked  upon  as  savages,  but  we  have  our 
feelings,  like  other  people,  and  never  forget  our  friends  and 
benefactors.  Kind,  indeed,  have  your  relatives  been  to  me, 
and  all  I  have  in  this  world  is  at  your  service."  When  the 
Gipsy  found  that  Ins  offer  was  not  accepted,  he  insisted  that 
the  farmer  would  allow  him  to  supply  him,  from  time  to 
time,  with  pocket  money,  in  case  he  should,  during  his  con- 
finement, be  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Before  leav- 
ing the  prison,  the  farmer  asked  the  Gipsy  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  him  ;  but  long  the  Gipsy  modestly  refused  to  eat 
with  him,  saying,  "I  am  a  black  thief-looking  deevil,  to  sit 
down  and  cat  in  your  company  ;  but  I  will  do  it,  this  day, 
for  your  sake,  since  you  ask  it  of  me."  The  Gipsy's  wife, 
with  all  her  family,  also  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  Bee 
the  farmer  in  prison.+ 

'  A  writer  in  Scollnnd  currea[Jond»  with  an  attomty  in  England.  It  is 
Intereatinr  to  notice  tho  opiDion  which  the  Gipsy  ertortained  of  Ihe  writem 
Puoelbij  he  b&d  been  B  good  AeA  worried  \>j  tbem,  in  conDection  witli  th* 
conduct  of  some  of  his  folk. — En. 

t  There  is  aometliiot;  singaliirly  Inconsistent  in  the  mind  of  the  Ginuei. 
They  pride  ihemselves,  to  an  eilnordinar;  de^ee.  in  their  race  nnd  lin- 
gnu^;  nt  tho  same  lime,  tliey  are  extremely  senniliTe  to  the  prejndic«  that 
exisla  against  them.  "  Wo  feel,"  ray  they,  "  that  eTerj  other  creature 
desnJAM  us,  and  woii'd  crnsh  us  out  of  eiistcDoe.  if  it  could  b*  done.  Ko 
doubt,  tbere  aro  tbiitga  wh\c\t  maiij  <A  t.Vta  Gi^iies  do  not  hold  to  b<  > 
tluaae,  Uut  olhe;a  du  -,  but,  on  V^lQ  Qf.\iei  tiu>&.  'Aw-j  V^  v^u  Uiingt  t^ 
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This  interview  took  placo  in  presence  of  screral  persons, 
who  were  snrprised  at  the  gratitude  and  manner  of  the  de- 
termined Gipsy.  It  is  proper  to  mention  tliat  he  is  con- 
sidered a  very  honest  man,  and  is  a  protection  to  the  prop- 
ertv  of  the  conntry-i)Cople,  wherever  he  is  quartered.  He 
sells  earthen-ware,  through  the  country,  and  has,  sometimes, 
several  horses  in  his  possession,  more  for  pleasure  than 
pro6t,  some  of  which  the  farmers  graze  for  nothing,  as  he  is 
a  great  favourite  with  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  him.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  about  six  feet  in 
height,  is  spare  made,  has  small  black  eyes,  and  a  swarthy 
complexion.  He  is  styled  King  of  the  Gipsies,  but  the  coun- 
try-people call  him  **  Terrible,"  for  a  by-name.  It  was  said 
his  mother  was  a  witch,  and  many  of  the  simple,  ignorant 
people,  in  the  country,  actually  believed  she  was  one.    That 

h%  a  thaiiie  which  others  do  not.  Th«j  haTe  many  good  poinU.  Thej  are 
kind  to  iht'ir  (»wo  )iiK)ple,  and  will  feed  and  cloUie  them,  if  it  U  in  iheir 
power ;  and  thoy  will  not  molevt  others  who  treat  them  civilly.  They  are 
•nnewhat  like  the  wUd  American  Indians :  they  even  fro  so  Mr  as  to  des- 
pise their  own  people  who  will  wiUiuf;ly  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  people 
amoo;(  whtnii  tiH*y  liTc.  eT«-n  to  putting  their  heads  under  a  roof.  Bat» 
aUfl  !  a  ftard  neccti^lty  renders  it  unavdidable ;  a  neoesAity  of  two  klnd»— 
that  of  makin*;  a  lirin^  under  the  circum^tanccfl  in  whicfi  they  find  them- 
aelvea  pboed.  and  tlie  imitossibility  of  enforcinc:  their  laws  among  them- 
aclvea.  i^t  tluin  do  what  they  may,  live  as  thev  may,  believe  wlutt  they 
may,  tliey  are  l«>iike<l  upon  tM  everything  that  is  bad.  Yet  they  are  a 
|K-(»|»le.  sn  snt-ient  and  nivnteriouH  fNMmle,  that  have  been  scattered  by  the 
wUl  of  l^roTidenc:e  over  tfie  whole  earth." 

It  is  tu  escMfie  this  dreailful  prejudice  tliat  all  Gipsies,  excepting  those 
who  avowedly  livt*  and  pn»feMi  themnelveri  (tipsier,  will  hide  their  race,  if 
they  can.  nnd  {larticularly  so,  in  the  ease  of  those  who  fairly  leave  the  tent, 
enofiirm  to  tlie  or«Iinary  woys  of  soci«*ty,  and  engaf^e  in  any  of  its  yariooa 
caUtngs.  While  being  convoyed  by  the  son  of  sn  English  Gips}',  whose 
fsmUy  1  had  been  viAitin:;,  nt  their  house,  where' I  had  heard  them  freely 
siMMk  of  them»elvf3  as  (ti|iH]es,  and  converse  in  Gipsy.  1  said,  in  quite  a 
|rteaiiant  tr»ne.  "Ah.  mv  little  man,  and  you  are  a  young  Gipsy  7— Eh, 
what's  tli«*  mstter  T  **  1  don't  wii*h  to  be  known  to  the  iK-ojile  as  a  Gliwy." 
Ilia  lather,  on  anoilier  occasion,  said,  "  We  are  not  oshaiued  to  say  to  a 
frimd  that  we  are  (f  ipsie.i ;  but  my  ciiUdren  don't  lilce  people  to  be  crying 
after  them.  '  Look  at  the  Ciif  «ie8  T  **  And  yet  this  family,  like  aU  Gi|»sies, 
wv-re  strongly  attached  to  their  race  and  language.  It  was  pitiftil  to  think 
tlia*  there  Has  so  much  reai*on  for  them  to  make  such  a  coniplahit.  On  (me 
ocm^i'm.  I  was  a-ked.  "  If  you  would  not  derm  it  presumptuous,  might  we 
ask  Toa  to  Uke  a  bite  witli  usT  **  Eat  with  you?  Why  not  ?'  1  replied. 
**  what  wUI  your  |>eo|>!e  think,  if  they  knew  ths't  you  had' been  eating  with 
«s?  You  will  lose  ctste."  Thi<*  %9ui  s-iid  in  a  scnous  mam  er.  but  slighiW 
tlni^id  with  irony.  IJlw^  me,  I  thiiu;;ht.  sre  all  uwt  Sc«AV\»\\ri\^«%^A. 
htgh  and  low  d**l'ree.  afrnM  that  the  ordinary  nal\\ta  k\ai\A  t^nK  ^''(V^  ^^ 
with  th«i,  IfUiry  kntw  thftn  to  bo  (;ii«»\c!*?— Y-t>. 
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her  SOD  believed  she  jioespa^ed  gapenrntml  power,  vill  q^ 
pear  from  tbe  foIloiriDg  fact :  As  rame  ooe  was  lamentu^ 
the  hard  case  of  the  farmer  nimainin^  in  prison,  ibe  Gipef 
gniTelj  said,  "  Had  my  mother  been  alile  to  go  to  the  jail, 
to  £Ce  tbe  honest  man,  she  possessed  the  power  to  set  him 
free." 

That  nombcrs  of  oar  Gip^e;  end  the  etiurch,  and  pul)- 
licly  profeaa  Christianily.and  heir  ctiildren  Ixaptized,  i^ 

certain  ;  and  that  many  of  tht  c  heads  of  principal  fam- 
ilies hare  the  appearance  anv  mlatiou  of  great  honesty 
of  character,  15  also  certain.  t  their  vives  and  other 

membcra  of  tlicir  families  are  reiieral.  little  better  than 
professed  thieves ;  and  are  s  \y  oonntenancod  and  en- 
couraged in  their  practices  «j  any  of  thoae  very  chief 
ma1e!>,  who  designedly  keep  np  aij  ntw-ard  show  of  int^rity, 
for  the  purpose  of  deception,  and  of  affoniing  their  plunder- 
ing friends  pnitorlion.  Wbrn  tlio  hoad  of  the  family  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  honest  man,  it  excites  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  his  tribe  on  his  account,  and  it  enables  him  to  i^tep  for- 
ward, with  more  freedom,  to  protect  his  kindred,  when  they 
happen  to  get  into  scrapes.  I  am  convinced,  could  the  fact 
bo  asccrtAJned,  that  many  of  the  offenders  who  are  daily 
brought  before  onr  courts  of  justice  are  Gipsies,  though 
their  external  appearance  does  not  indicate  them  to  be  of 
that  race. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  our  Scottish  Gipsies,  I 
am  convinoed  that  very  few  of  tlicm  receive  any  education' 
at  all ;  except  some  of  those  among  the  superior  classes, 
who  have  property  in  houses,  and  permanent  residences.  A 
Gipsy,  of  some  property,  who  gave  one  of  her  sons  a  good 
education,  declared  that  the  young  man  was  entirely  spoiled.* 
It  appears,  liowever,  that  the  males  of  the  Yetholm  colouy 
received  such  an  education  as  is  commonly  given  to  the 
working  classes  ;  but  it  is  supposed  there  is  scarcely  sucli  a 
thing  as  a  female  Gipsy  who  has  been  educated.  There 
are,  however,  instances  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I  know  one 

■  It  i*  well  Ui  notlie  ihe  feet,  that  by  giving  ■  Gipsy  child  a  good  edaca- 
tlOD,  it  bec»ne  "  entirely  spoiled."  It  would  be  well  if  w«  could  "  spoil'' 
all  tlie  Olpaic^  A  thoraoi; lily- spoiled  Gipsy  makes  a  Tery  gond  man,  bol 
IwTes  him  tt  (ii]isy  not  with  standi  nj.     A  "  thorough  Gipey"  h«*  two  mean- 


lagti  one  atrnnKiy  altnched  to  the  tribe,  and  ii 
wltboat  tbeM  original  habita.  T\iBt«  ate  &  ^giad 
mala  a  ■  4  femnlo,  iu  ScoUand.^KD. 
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femtle  at  least,  who  can  handle  her  pen  with  some  dex- 
terity.* 

As  to  their  religions  sentiments,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Uiat  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  are  quite  indif- 
ferent on  the  sabject  Numbers  of  them  certainly  attend 
church,  occasionally,  when  at  home,  in  their  winter  quarters ; 
hut  not  one  of  them  will  enter  its  door  when  travelling 
through  the  country .t  On  Sundays,  while  resting  themseWes 
by  t!ic  side  of  the  public  roads,  the  females  employ  them- 
selves in  washing  and  sewing  their  apparel,  without^any  re- 
gai-d  for  that  sacred  dav.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  large 
profiortion  of  them  comply  with  our  customs  and  forms  of 
worsiiip,  more  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  tribe  and 
practices,  than  from  any  serious  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  I  recollect,  however,  of  once  conversing  with 
an  aged  man  who  professed  much  apparent  zeal  in  religious 
matters ;  and  I  mind  well  that  he  stoutly  maintain^,  in 
opposition  to  Calvin's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free  grace, 
that  everything  depended  upon  our  own  works.  ''  By  my 
works  in  this  life/'  said  he,  "*  I  must  stand,  or  fall,  in  the 
world  to  come."  This  very  man  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  Gipsies  were  a  tribe  of  thieves.  But  almost  all  the  Gip- 
sies, when  the  subject  of  religion  is  mentioned  to  them,  affect 
to  be  very  pious ;  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them, 

*  The  education  and  acauircmcnts  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  according  to 
Mr.  Borrow,  are,  on  the  whole,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Spaniards ;  some  of  the  yoang  men  being  able  to  reail  and  write  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  contemptible ;  but  such  never  occurs  aroonff  the  fe- 
malea  Xe|i:lecting  female*,  in  the  matter  of  education,  is  quite  In  keeping 
with  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Gipsies.  The  same  feature  is  obserrabla 
amfmg  the  Jews;  irnd  the  Talmud  bears  heavily  upon  Jewish  women. 
Every  Jew  says,  in  his  morning  prayer,  *'  Blessed  art  thou,  <>  I/>rd,  our 
God, 'King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  not  made  me  a  woman  T  And  tha 
wiiman  returns  tlianks  for  haTing  been  *'  created  according  to  God's  wUL* 
— Ki». 

f  The  ostensible  reason  which  the  Gipsy  gives  for  not  attending  church, 
whea  travelling,  ia  to  prevent  himself  iieing  ridicule<]  by  the  people.  If 
he  enters  a  place  of  worship,  he  makes  the  old  people  8tare,  and  frightens 
the  children.  (>n  returninir  from  church,  a  child  will  oxclnim,  **  Mother, 
mother,  there  was  a  1  inkier  at  the  kirk,  to-day.*'—"  A  what  ?  a  TtHkUr  at 
the  kirk?     What  could  have  possoHMfd  hhn  to  go  there f 

Gipsiaa  are  extremely  scnsitivi*  to  the  fcelin'r  io  quei»tion.     A  short  tima 

ago.  one  of  them  entered .in  the  State  of ,  with  a  ** shears  to 

grind  *  barlflg  a  small  Wll  attached.     Some  barroom  gentry  aMcmbUd. 
aTOOMl  hin,  and  aaluted  him  with.  "  Oh.  oU,  a  Gip^y  \u  «l  iv«w  Vv%T    ^^ 
ktaoly  did  Jk#  6^1  th^insalt,  thai  he  at  once  led  lV\«  \VVka^ — ^E». 
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witli  much  appai-cnt  sincerity;  lament  t)ie  nant  of  educa- 
tion ;  iiiid  repmbatc,  in  strong  terms,  every  act  of  immoral- 
ity. This,  I  am  porry  to  say,  w,  iu  general,  all  hypocrisy 
and  deception.  There  is  not  a  better  teat,  in  a  greneral  waji 
for  discovering  who  are  Gifiaies,  than  the  expression  of  "  God 
blees  you,"  which  is  constantly  in  the  mouth  of  every  fe- 
male.*^ 

Wiih  regard  to  the  general  ics  of  the  Scottish  Gip- 

siea,  if  they  entertain  any  pohu  sentiments  at  all,  I  am 
convinced  they  are  monarchical  id  that,  were  any  revo- 
Intionary  convulaion   to  looser  bonds  of  society,  and 

separate  the  lower  from  the  hi-  :lasses,  tliey  would  take 
to  the  side  of  the  superior  por  "  the  eommunity.   Tiiey 

have,  at  all  times,  heartily  desi  the  peasantry,  and  been 
disposed  to  treot  menials  with  gn  it  contempt,  thoogh,  at 
the  very  moment,  they  were  begging  at  the  doors  of  their 
masler^i.  In  tlic  Tow  instnnces  wliidi  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  Scottish  Gipsies  forming  matrimonial  conn«z- 

*  AccordinK  to  Orellmann,  the  Gipsies  did  not  brisg  uij  particular  raU- 
gion  with  them  from  their  own  conolrj.  bnt  have  rc^Utod  it  sccordiDgto 
thOM  of  the  couDtries  in  which  they  have  lived.  They  suffer  themselTM  to 
!>•  baptized  amodK  ChrisliuDB,  and  circumcised  among  MahammedaoH.  Hey 
are  Greeks  with  Greeks,  Catholics  with  Catholics.  ProtaataDta  with  Protes- 
tants, and  as  inconstant  in  their  crscd  as  their  place  of  residence.  Tbey 
suffer  their  children  to  be  several  times  baptiied.  To  day,  they  receiTethe 
sacrament  as  a  LiiLheran  ;  next  Sundnv,  ss  a  Catholic  ;  and,  perhaps  before 
tlw  end  of  the  week,  in  the  Reformed  Church.  The  ^eater  part  of  them 
do  not  go  BO  fur  as  this,  but  live  without  any  religion  at  all,  and  worse  tiiao 
heathens.  So  thoroughly  indifferent  are  tbey  in  this  respect,  as  lo  have 
ciTeii  rise  to  the  adage.  "  The  Gipsy's  church  was  built  of  liaooa.  and  the 
ooga  at*  It"  So  perfectly  convinced  are  the  Turks  of  the  insincerity  of 
the  Gipsy  in  matters  of  reli^on,  that,  althongh  a  Jew,  by  becoming  a 
Uahommedan,  is  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  poll  tai.  a  Gipej — at  least  in 
th«  neighbourhood  of  Constantiaople — is  not.  even  althougli  his  ancestors, 
br  centaries,  had  been  Mshommedstis,  or  be  himself  should  actually  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  only  privil^e  is  Ui  wear  a  white  turban, 
which  is  denied  to  unbelieving  Jews  and  RipeieB. 

Ut.  Borrow  says,  that  when  the  female  (iipsies.  who  sing  in  the  choirs 
trfMoacow,  were  questioned,  in  tiieir  own  language,  about  their  externally 
professlnt;  the  Greek  religion,  they  laoghed,  and  aaid  it  was  only  to  please 
the  Russians. 

The  same  aothor  mentions  an  instance  in  which  he  preached  tothran; 
taking,  for  his  text,  tbe  situation  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  drawing  a 
'     n  between  it  and  theirs  in  t-psin.     Wanning  with  his  subject,  he 


^)Oke  of  the  power  of  God  in  preserving  both,  as  a  distinct  people,  ii 
world,  to  tiiis  day.     On  concluding,  he  locked  around  to  see  what  Impres- 

tioa  ht  liad  made  upon  them,  but  the  only  response  he  sot  from  Umo)  all 

WM—t  ■gofat  of  lie  eye  V— Bo. 
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ions  with  individuals  of  the  community,  those  individuals 
were  not  of  tiie  working  or  lower  classes  of  society.* 

I  believe  there  are  Gipsies,  in  more  or  less  numbers,  in 
almost  every  town  in  Scotland,  permanent  as  well  as  peri- 
odical residentcrs.  In  many  of  tlie  villages  there  are  also 
Gifisy  inhabitants.  In  Mid-Lothian  there  are  great  numbers 
of  them,  wiio  have  houses,  in  which  they  reside  permanently, 
but  a  portion  of  them  travel  in  other  districts,  during  the 
summer  season.  I  have  been  at  no  ordinary  pains  and  trou- 
ble in  making  enquiries  regarding  the  number  of  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  result  of  my  numerous  investigations  induces 
me  to  believe  that  there  are  about  five  thousand  of  them  in 
Scotland,  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Gipsies 
themselves  entertain  the  same  opinion,  and  they  must  cer- 
tainly be  allowed  to  have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  their 
own  fraternity .f 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  body,  generally,  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  I 
would  l>e  apt  to  give  nearly  the  same  answer  which  a  Hun- 
garian nobleman  gave  to  Dr.  Bright,  when  that  traveller 
a^ked  him  if  be  could  not  devise  a  plan  for'  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  race  in  Hungary.  The  nobleman  said  he 
know  of  no  manner  of  improving  the  Gipsies.J  The  best 
plan  yet  proposed  for  improving  the  race  appears  to  bo 

*  WbAt  our  author  Mjt  of  the  politics  of  the  GipeiM  is  rather  more  ap- 
plicabl«  to  theiT  ideas  of  their  social  |>osition.  lieing  a  small  body  la 
oomparisoo  with  the  fi^oneral  iM>pulation  of  the  country,  thej  entertain  a 
Tcry  exclusive  and,  conM^quently,  a  Tery  aristocratic  idea  of  themMclves, 
whatever  others  may  think  of  them  ;  and  therefore  scorn  the  prejudice  of 
tlie  TtfTV  lowest  order  of  the  common  natives. — Ki>. 

f  Ikrforc  the  reformation  of  our  criminal  law,  many  of  the  male  GifMies 
perished  on  the  fi^allows.  but  now,  the  (greatest  punishment  tliey  meet  with 
It  baaishucnt,  or  a  short  imprisonment,  for  "  sorninic.  pickery,  and  little 
thieving."  Few  of  them  arc  now  **  married  to  th«*  icaHo^b  tree."  in  the  man- 
ner of  Graham.  a«  do^fcrihcd  under  tho  head  of  Fifoshiru  Ctipsie*.  Owing^to 
tlicir,  (the  mfire  orii^nal  kind  especially.)  all  marrying  very  youni;,  and 
having  ritry  Imt)^  families,  their  numb<*r  cannot  fail  to  encreaso,  nndf r  the 
prcspot  laws,  in  a  ratio  far  beyond  that  of  (»ur  own  iK)pulation.  Instead  of 
there  being  only  i,(HH)  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  there  are,  as  I  have  alrea«lv  said. 
Dearer  lU4t,<)uo,  ior  reasons  to  be  given  in  my  liisquisition  on  the  Gi|«ies. 
— Ef». 

I  8pe«kiDg  of  the  attempted  civilization  of  the  Gi^xiies,  by  the  Gmprosi 
Maria  Tbcn.'via.  Orellmann  says,  "  A  boy,  (for  you  mu^t  leave  the  old  stock 
aluaej  would  frequently  seem  in  the  most  promising  train  to  civilization  ; 
OB  a  sttdden,  bis  wild  nature  would  appear,  a  relapa^  (oUow « «BA>Dft\]«R»m^ 
a  perferi  Gipsy  i^o.* 
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tlie  one  sn^gestod  by  tlie  Rev.  James  Crablj,  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  tlic  Kev.  John  liaird,  of  Yetholm*  One  of  the  firet 

"  C^r-tlr — Could  yoa  Dot,  bj  d^ree*,  brtne  yourself  to  a  mure  Mttl^d 
modQuriifu? 

jy._l  would  not  tell  you  a  We,  rir ;  I  really  lliink  I  could  not,  h»T. 
1  bponjht  up  to  it  fpotn  aohlW." — //otlaiifou  ihr  Eu^Uth  (Jiana. 
eMem  iv»\re  irhich  the  i..»..  (».^.iial  kioil  of  GipaU-s,  kitd  tlioM 
moro  rcCEnlly  froni  tlie  teot,  liafe  Ibr  inovi'>e  ibant,  is  ^nerally  rMI&m] 
In  Eiiiiia  way  or  other.     The  poorer  cl  Isond  their  wives  and  Juong 

onee  li>  ihu  "grus."  la  compaiiy  wi  Domailic  portion,   or  to  the 

•treeta  in  tnwna.     lu  either  case,  they  no  great  occasion  to  Teel  no- 

eMyabiiul  Iheir  support;  for  she  vrouiu        i  piwr  wife  indeed. if  dw uonid 
not  fornc^  fur  twrjielf  and  "  wHi'ry  bal  AmonE  other  tliloj^,  she  can 

htic  lierwlf  lo  astlat  in  disposing  of  tbi  a  made  by  sDOlJierUi|iay.  Her 

husband  will  then  work  at  his  idling,  i.         on  the  Irani/),  like  some  of  our 
ordinary  maehanlea. 

'i'ho  feeling  iriiieh  mankind  in  ^neral  hare  for  the  sweets  of  the  conatry, 
aud  tlie  ton^nz  which  so  many  of  us  lisve  to  end  our  dnve  in  the  midat  of 
them.  Binouut  "almost  to  a  mania  with  llicse  Gijiaies.  Freqiicotly  will  Gip- 
sieg.  in  ICi^^'l.-ind,  after  f<pendii)g  tlic  ben  pnrt  of  their  lives  in  a  settled  ueeo- 
pation,  DffAn  take  to  the  teat ;  while  others  of  them,  on  arrlTsl  in  America, 
will  buy  themsetTee  places,  and  live  on  them  till  seized  with  lbs  trerelliiii; 
ejudemit',  communicated  by  a  roving  cumpany  of  their  tribe  accidentally 
arrivinpc  in  their  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  more  recently  settled  class 
rf  Gipsies,  whose  oecupaliona  do  not  easily  admit  of  their  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  a  country  or  travelling  life,  show  a  great  partiality  to  their 
wandering  bretiiren.  however  poor,  wi^  whom  they  are  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  especiaity  if  tliey  happen  to  be  related.  Their  children,  from 
bearing  thrir  parents  speok  of  the  "  good  old  times" — the  "  golden  age"  of 
the  Gipsies — when  they  could  wander  hither  and  thither,  with  little  moles- 
tation, and  live,  in  a  measure,  at  free-quarters,  wherever  tbey  went,  grow 
impatient  nnder  the  restraint  which  society  has  thrown  around  them  ;  and 
VMt  their  feelings  in  abusing  that  same  society,  and  sll  the  members 
tfaereoC  They  envy  the  lot  of  theee  "  country  cousins."  Meetings  of  that 
Idud  render  these  Gipaie-i,  (old  as  well  as  young,)  irritable,  discontented, 
and  gloomy :  they  feel  like  "  birds  in  a  cage,"  as  a  Gipsy  expressed  it  Not 
unfrequcnlty  will  a  young  town  Gipsy  travel  in  the  company  of  these 
oountry  relatives,  dressed  a  ta  Tinilain.  as  a  relief  to  the  discMilentment 
which  a  restrained  and  pent-up  life  creates  witliin  him.  At  other  times, 
hli  parsnts  will  know  nothing  of  his  movementn,  beyond  his  coming  home 
to  "roost"  at  nl^hL 

Tlie  nomadic  class  take  to  winter. quarters  in  some  village,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  fret  themselves  all  day  long,  till,  on  the  return  of 
spring,  they  can  say,  "  To  your  tents,  O  Gipsies  !'  There  is  as  little  direct 
relation  existing  between  ttie  tent  end  the  long-settled  Gipsies,  as  there  is 
between  it  and  ordinary  Scotch  people.  But  there  is  thst  tribal  or  national 
association  connected  with  it,  tliat  is  init^parable  From  the  feelings  of  a 
dpsj,  however  high  may  be  the  position  in  life  to  which  he  may  have 
risen,— Ed. 

■  The  Fourteenth  Annual  Festival  of  theBev.  James  Cmbb's  AaaociaOon, 
for  clvjiiilng  and  teaching  the  ptioraples  of  Christianity  to  ths  Gipsies  in 
England,   was  held  on  the  S&tb  DecenAxn,  \%A\.    t&  Mu)^  time,  twenty 
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stepBy  howerer,  abonld  be  a  oorapleie  pobliciiy  to  their  lan- 
nage,  if  tbat  was  poesible  ;  and  eDOOtiragement  held  out  to 
them  to  speak  it  openly,  without  fear  or  reproach.  Their 
secret  speech  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  among  them,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  separation  between  them  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  Gipsies,  following^  iii^  various  occupations 
enumerated,  are  not  now  to  be  distin^ished  from  otners  of 
the  community,  except  by  the  most  minute  obserration ;  yet 
tliey  appear  a  distinct  and  separate  people ;  seldom  contract- 
ing marriage  out  of  their  own  tribe.*  A  tradesman  of 
Gipsy  blood  will  sooner  give  his  hand  to  a  lady's  maid  of 
his  own  race,  than  marry  Uie  hk;faest  female  in  the  land  ; 
while  the  Gipsy  lady's  maid  will  take  a  Oipsy  shoemaker, 
in  preference  to  any  one  out  of  her  tribe.  A  Gipsy  woman 
will  far  rather  prefer,  in  marriage,  a  man  of  her  own  blood 
who  has  escaped  the  gallows,  to  the  most  industrious  and 
best-behaved  tradesman  in  the  kingdom.  Like  the  Jews, 
almost  all  those  in  good  circumstances  marry  among  them- 
selves, and,  I  believe,  employ  Uieir  poorer  brethren  as  ser- 
vants.   I  have  known  Gipsies  most  solemnly  declare,  lliat 

Giptv  yooUis  were  atteodinflr  his  school  He  wm  Tery  ssngnine  of  ohi- 
BuuelT  smeliorAtiiiff  the  coooiUon  of  the  Britiah  Gipsies. 

At  Yethofan,  in  the  same  yesr,  after  the  Rev.  John  Baird's  sdiool  had 
heen  in  ezistenee  about  two  years,  tliere  were  about  forty  Gioey  children 
receiving  instruction.  When  they  were  educated,  they  were  hind  as  ser> 
Taats  to  families,  or  bound  apprentices  to  different  traaes. 

ri  win  offer  some  remarks  on  the  improrement  of  the  Gipsies,  in  the  Dis- 
^Mtioa  on  the  Gipdes.— Ed.] 

•  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  some  of  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsies.  In 
searching  tor  them,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  employment  of  the  in- 
diridual,  his  sssocisfinns,  and  his  isolation  from  the  community  ffeneraUy, 
beyond  wliat  is  necessary  in  following  his  calling  and  out- door  relations,  as 
euntrasted  with  his  hospitality  to  strsngers  from  a  distance ;  a  close  scm- 
Unr  of  the  habits  of  himself  and  his  numerous  motley  visitors ;  the  roii^§^ 
aao-tamble  way  in  which  he  sometimes  lives ;  his  attachment  to  animals, 
sach  as  horses,  asses,  d<^.  cats,  birds,  or  pets  of  any  kind :  these,  and 
other  relatiTs  circumstances,  go  a  great  way  to  enable  one  to  ponnce  upon 
sosse  of  them.  But  the  use  cm  their  language,  and  the  effect  it  has  upon 
them,  (barring  their  responding  to  it,)  is,  at  tlie  present  itase  of  their  hla- 
tory,  the  only  satisfiMlory  test.  Scottish  Gip«v  Isniilies  wUl  geoeiaOyb* 
iMiad  to  be  an  dark  in  their  appearance,  or  all  very  fair  or  reddish,  or 
partly  Tery  fair,  and  partly  very  dark,  and  sometimes  dark  or  fair  noiida- 
script.  lUny  of  the  residentary  class  of  mechanic  Gipsies  are  diffieuli 
if  dslMllon ;  so  are  the  better  classes,  generally,  U  Vt  U  V»!|Liiaft%  >^iis 
lift  thi  tcfll— £i». 
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no  consideration  woald  induce  tliem  to  marry  out  of  their 
ow)i  tribe  ;  and  i  am  informed,  and  convinced,  that  almoft 
every  one  of  them  marries  in  ihat  way.  One  of  them  slated 
to  me  thai,  let  them  be  in  wliatever  situation  of  life  they 
may,  they  all  "  stick  to  each  other." 


A  DISQUISITION  ON  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE  OP  OIPSYDOM. 


Thcra  It  Bothing  hid  tluift  ■hall  not  be  rerealed.* 


In  giving  an  aocoont  of  the  Gipsies,  the  subject  would  be 
very  incomplete,  were  not  something  said  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  drawn  into  their  body  the  blood  of  other 
people,  and  the  way  in  which  the  race  is  perpetuated :  and 
a  description  ^ven  of  their  present  conaition,  and  future 
prospectR,  particularly  as  our  author  has  overlooked  some 
important  points  connected  with  their  history,  which  I  will 
cn<icavour  to  furnish.  One  of  these  important  points  is, 
that  lie  has  confined  his  description  of  the  present  generar 
tion  of  settled  Gipsies  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  left 
the  tent  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  war, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  settlcMl  long  anterior  to  that 
time.  It  is  also  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  abstractly — ^to 
throw  it  into  principles,  to  give  the  }^ilosophy  of  it — to  en- 
sure the  better  understanding,  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge 
of  it,  amid  the  shifting  objects  that  present  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  tlie  world,  and  even  of  the  people  described. 

Gipsydom  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  to  be  literallv  a  sealed 
book,  a  ierra  incognita^  to  mankind  in  general.  The  Gipsies 
arrived  in  Europe  a  strange  race ;  strange  in  their  origin, 
appearance,  habits  and  disposition.  Supposing  that  their 
habits  had  never  led  them  to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
others,  or  obtain  money  by  any  objectionable  way,  out  that 
tliey  had  confined  their  calling  to  tinkering,  making  and 
selling  wares,  trading,  and  such  like,  they  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, still  have  remained  a  raste  in  the  community,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  living  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  consequence  of  the  singularity  of  their  origin  and 
develo[iment,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Uv<&  o\hftt  v\W^ 
itants^  their  language  and  that  degr^  ot  v'^^'^^^  ^\£i^ 
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mast  rations  have  for  foreigners  Fettling  amnng  them  and 
particularly  eo  in  the  case  of  a  peoplt!  so  Jiflercnt  in  their 
appearance  and  mode  of  life  as  were  the  Gipi^iej!  from  Uiose 
amonff  wliom  they  settled.  That  may  especially  Ins  said  of 
tent<?d  Gipsies,  and  even  of  thoso  who,  from  time  to  time, 
would  be  forced  to  leave  the  tent,  and  settle  in  towns,  or 
live  aa  tramps,  as  distinjjuished  from  tented  Gipsies.  The 
simple  idea  of  their  origin  and  descent,  tribe  and  language, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  being  so  different 
from  thopo  of  the  fieople  among  whom  they  lived,  was,  in  it- 
self, perfectly  sufficient  to  retain  them  membeis  of  Gipsy- 
dom,  alltiough,  in  eases  of  intermarriages  with  the  natives, 
the  mixed  breeds  might  have  gone  over  to  the  white  race, 
and  been  lost  to  the  general  body.  But  in  most  of  such 
cases  that  would  hardly  have  takon  place  ;  for  between  the 
two  races,  the  difference  of  feeling,  were  it  only  a  slipht 
jealousy,  would  have  led  the  smaller  and  more  exclnsire  and 
bigoted  to  bring  the  issue  of  such  intermarriages  within  its 
ionuencc.  ]n  Great  Britain,  the  Gipsies  are  entitled,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  to  be  called  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  or 
Irishmen  ;  for  their  general  ideas  as  men,  as  distinguished 
from  their  being  Gipsies,  and  their  language,  indicate  them, 
at  once,  to  be  suclt,  nearly  as  much  as  the  common  natives 
of  these  countries.  A  half  or  mixed  breed  might  more 
especially  he  termed  or  pass  for  a  native ;  so  that,  by  cling- 
ing to  the  Gipsies,  and  hiding  his  Gipsy  descent  and  affiha- 
tion  from  the  native  race,  he  would  lose  oothing  of  the  outr 
■ward  character  of  an  ordinary  inhabitant ;  while  any  benefit 
arising  from  his  being  a  Gipsy  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enjoyed  by  him. 

But  the  subject  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect  when, 
instead  of  a  slight  jealousy  existing  l»etween  the  two  races, 
the  difference  in  feeling  is  such  as  if  a  gulf  had  been  placed 
between  them.  The  effect  of  a  marriage  between  a  white 
and  a  Gipsy,  especially  it"  he  or  she  is  known  to  be  a  Gipsy, 
is  soch,  that  the  white  instinctively  withdraws  from  any  con- 
nexion with  his  own  race,  and  casts  his  lot  with  the  Gip- 
sies. The  children  born  of  such  unions  become  ultra  Gip- 
des.  A  very  6ne  illustration  of  this  principle  of  half-breed 
ultra  Gipsyiara  is  given  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  his  "  Gipsies  in 
Spain,"  in  the  case  of  an  officii  in  iho  Spanish  army  adopt- 
ing a  ronng  female  Gipey  c\iM,  ■«>Mffi»  \«i«a\a  Wd  been 
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executed,  and  edacating  and  marrying  her.  A  son  of  this 
marriage,  who  rose  to  be  a  captain  in  the  service  of  Donna 
Isabel,  hated  the  white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child, 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  wished  he  (his  father)  was  dead. 
At  whose  door  must  the  cause  of  such  a  feeling  be  laid? 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  child  would  have  left, 
perhaps  despised,  his  mother's  people,  and  clung  to  those 
whom  the  world  deemed  respc^ctable.  But  the  case  was 
different.  Suppose  the  motlier  had  not  been  prompted  bjjr 
some  of  her  own  race,  while  growing  up,  and  the  son,  in  his 
turn,  not  prompted  by  the  mother,  all  that  was  necessary  to 
stir  up  his  hatred  toward  the  white  race  was  simply  to 
know  who  he  was,  as  I  will  illustrate.* 

Suppose  that  a  great  iron-master  should  fancy  a  Cinderella, 
living  by  scraping  pieces  of  iron  from  the  refuse  of  his  fur- 
naces, educate  her,  and  marry  her,  as  great  iron-masters  have 
done.  Being  both  of  the  same  race,  a  complete  amalgama- 
tion would  take  place  at  once :  perhaps  the  wife  was  the 
best  person  of  the  two.  Silly  people  might  sneer  at  such  a 
marriage ;  but  if  no  objection  attached  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  woman,  she  might  be  received  into  society  at 
once,  and  admired  by  some,  and  envied  by  others,  particu- 
larly if  she  had  no  "  low  relations"  living  near  her.  She 
might  even  boast  of  having  been  a  Cinderella,  if  it  happened 
to  be  well  known  ;  in  which  case  she  might  be  deemed  free 
of  pride,  and  consequently  a  very  sensible,  amiable  woman, 
and  worthy  of  every  admiration. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  taking  place  with  a 
Gi[>sy?    Suppose  a  Gipsy  elevated  to  such  a  position  as  that 

^  Tbii  Spuibh  Gipty  is  reported  by  Mr.  Borrow  to  have  said :  "  She,  how- 
ever,  remetubered  her  blood,  and  hated  my  lather,  and  taught  me  to  hate 
him  likewise  When  a  boy,  I  used  to  stroll  about  the  plain,  that  I  mU:bt 
Dot  see  my  father ;  and  my  father  would  follow  me,  and  bc^  mo  to  look 
ai»oo  him,  and  would  auk  me  what  I  wanted ;  and  1  would  reply,  *  Father, 
the  ooly  thio^  I  want  is  to  see  you  deail !' " 

This  is  certainly  an  extreme  instance  of  the  result  of  the  pre iudfce  against 
the  (fifisy  race;  and  no  opinion  can  l>e  formed  u|>on  it,  without  knowinf; 
■ome  fjf  the  circoinstances  connecte<l  with  the  feeling  of  the  father,  or  hia 
rriations,  toward  the  mother  and  the  Gipsy  race  generally.  This  Gipay 
wouuui  seems  to  have  tieen  well  brought  up  by  her  protector  and  husbaiid; 
Utr  sha  tnughi  her  child  (Jif}i  frrnn  a  MS,,  and  procured  a  teacher  to 
iaatmet  him  in  Latin.  There  are  many  reflections  to  be  drawn  from  the 
BiUMta  ooonaeted  with  this  Spanith  OV^^^  UmV^^^VoX^v^  ^^wK 
to  lwT«  occnrnd  to  Mr,  Borrow. 
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spoken  of ;  sbe  would  not,  she  dare  not,  mention  Iier  descent 
to  any  one  not  of  her  own  race,  and  far  less  would  she  givo 
an  txpuse  of  Gipsydom  ;  for  she  instinctively  perceives,  or 
at  least  bclieres,  tliat,  such  is  the  prejudice  a^inst  Iter  race, 
people  would  avoid  her  as  something  liorridly  frij^htful.  al- 
though she  might  bo  tho  finest  woman  in  the  world.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  civilized  Gipsy,  before  Mr.  Borrow  men- 
tioned tho^  having  attained  to  such  an  eminent  position  in 
society  at  Moscow  7  Are  there  none  such  elsewhere  than  in 
Moscow  ?  There  are  many  in  Scotland.  It  is  this  unfortu- 
nate prejudice  against  the  name  tliat  forces  all  our  Gipsies, 
the  moment  they  leave  the  tent,  (which  tliey  almost  invari- 
ably do  with  tlieir  blood  diluted  witli  the  white,)  to  bide 
from  the  public  their  being  Gipsies  ;  for  they  are  morbidly 
senfiitivc  of  the  odium  whicJi  attaches  to  the  name  and  race 
beiuf^  applied  to  them.  It  is  quite  time  enough  to  discover 
tho  great  secret  of  Nature,  when  it  is  unavoidable  to  enter 


As  little  disposition  is  nianifcstod  by  those  Gipsies  to  "  show 
their  hands  :"  the  uncertainty  of  such  an  experiment  makes 
the  verv  idea  dreadful  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the  con- 
stant aim  of  settled  Gipsies  is  to  hide  the  fact  of  ttieir  being 
Gipsies  from  other  people. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  Gipsies  do  not  mix  their 
blood  with  that  of  other  people.  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  I 
may,  indeed, venture  to  assert,  tliat  there  is  not  a  full-blooded 
Gipsy  in  Scotland  ;*  and,  most  positively,  that  in  England, 
where  the  race  is  held  to  be  so  pure,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
some  families  is,  that  they  have  not  been  crossed,  as  far 
OB  is  known;  but  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  body  is 
much  mixed :  "  dreadfully  mlsed"  is  the  Gipsies'  descrip- 
tion, as,  in  many  instances,  my  own  eyes  have  witnessed. 
This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  who,  in  October,  1841,  when  reviewing  the 
"  Ghpsies  in  Spain,"  by  Mr.  Borrow,  says,  "  Their  descent 
is  purity  itself;  no  mixture  of  European  blood  has  con- 

*  It  is  clMiocd,  by  some  Scottiah  GiMies,  that  there  are  fall-blood  Gipaies 
at  Tetholm.  but  I  do  pot  bdisT*  it.  Tbis,  I  may  venture  Co  Bay.  that  tbera 
OU)  be  no  certainty,  bat.  on  tbe  oontrary,  great  doaU,  on  the  Bqbject.  Bat, 
aA«r  aJJ,  what  is  a  pure  Oipa;  \  Ww  Ute  rvM  pare  whcm  it  mtared  bee* 
hmd,  OF  even  Snropel    The  Idea  U  T«tte<A'j  vAfonz^. 
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taminated  theirg. They,  (the  stranger  and  Giper,) 

jDBj  live  together ;  the  European  vagrant  is  often  to  be 
foand  in  the  tents  of  tlie  Gipsies;  they  may  join  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  t<|xirt,  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  management  of 
their  low  tradcf^,  but  they  can  never  fraternize."  A  writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  on  the  same  occasion,  says,  ''Their 
care  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race  might,  in  itself, 
have  coniuted  the  unfounded  charge,  so  often  brought  against 
them,  of  stealing  children,  and  bringing  them  up  as  Gipsies." 
More  unfounded  ideas  than  those  put  forth  by  these  two 
writers  arc  scarcely  possible  to  be  imagined.* 

This  mixture  of  *'  ttie  blood"  is  notorious.  Many  a  full  or 
nearly  full-blood  Gipsy  will  say  that  Gipsies  do  not  mix 
their  blood  with  that  of  the  stranger,  in  such  a  case  he 
only  shuffles ;  for  he  whispers  to  himself  two  words,  in  his 
own  language,  which  contradict  what  he  says ;  which  words 
I  forget,  but  they  mean  "  I  belie  it ;"  that  is,  he  belies  what 
he  has  just  said.  Besides,  it  lets  the  Gipsies  down  in  their 
imagination,  and,  they  tiiink,  in  the  imagination  of  others, 
to  allow  that  the  blood  of  tlieir  race  is  mixed.  It  is  also  a 
scfrel  which  they  would  rather  hide  from  the  world.t  I  am 
intimate  with  English  G]|)sy  families,  in  none  of  whom  is 
full  bh>od ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  tliey 
ran^rc  from  nearly  full,  say  from  seven-eighths,  down  to  onc- 
cightlu  and  ])crlia[)S  less.  Supfiose  that  a  fair-haired  com- 
mon native  marries  a  full-blood  Gi|)8y :  the  issue  of  such  an 
union  will  show  some  of  tlie  children,  in  point  of  external 

*  It  woulil  be  interestinc:  to  know  where  these  writers  ^t  such  ideas  aboat 
thr  |turity  of  the  Gipsy  blfxxl.  It  certainly  was  not  from  Mr.  Borrow's 
acrount  of  the  (tipsitfs  in  S|iain,  wliatcver  they  may  have  inferred  firom 
Uiat  wurk. 

f  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  shuffling;  is  f^iyen  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  tho 
trntii  chai»ter  of  the  "  Komany  Rye,'*  in  the  })erson  of  Ursula,  a  full  or 
nearly  fullblcxKl  Gipsy.  She  contines  the  croeein^  of  the  blood  to  such  in- 
ftanctrs  as  when  a  («ipsy  dies  and  leaves  his  children  to  be  provided  for  by 
"  P^^S^"*-  trampers,  and  basket  makers,  who  live  in  caravans  ;**  but  she 
■avi*.  "  1  hate  Ut  talk  of  the  matter."  "^'hon  Mr.  B«irn>w  asked  her,  if  a 
Gi|iiiy  woman,  unless  compolled  by  hanl  necessity,  would  have  anythinf^  to 
<li»  with  a  5r>rr/i'»,  she  rfplted,  "  We  are  not  over-fond  of  ifttrpim,  and  wu 
hate  l«skct  makers  and  folks  that  live  in  caravauM.'*  Here  phe  makes  a 
very  im|wirtant  distinction  lK.'twe«-n  </or//i<'«,  (native  Enirli^h.)  and  bankfl- 
fiMlrra  tifui/oikm  that  iire  in  carantug,  (mixed  Giphie^.)  She  d<ieM  not  deny 
that  a  Gi|Miy  woman  will  intermarry  with  a  native  under  certain  dreurn- 
■tancciL  A  pretty -pore  Gipsy,  when  angry,  will  ^erf  tcaASi^  «iSl^'«!aa&. 
Gipay  a  povyMV  ot,  iDdaad,  by  any  other  naiiM. 
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appearance,  perfectly  European,  like  the  father,  and  otherB, 
Gipsies,  like  the  mother.  If  two  stich  Europeau-like  Gif^ 
Bies  marry,  some  of  their  children  will  take  after  tlie  Gipsy, 
and  be  pretty,  even  very,  dark,  and  others  after  the  white 
race.  In  croseing  a  second  time  with  full  white  blood,  the 
issue  will  take  still  more  after  the  white  race.  Still,  the 
Gipsy  cannot  be  crossed  altogether  out ;  he  will  come  np, 
bat  of  course  in  a  modified  form.  Should  tho  white  blood 
be  of  a  dark  complexion  and  hair,  and  have  no  tendency, 
from  its  ancestry,  to  turn  to  fair,  in  its  descent,  then  the 
issue  between  it  and  the  Gipsy  will  always  be  dusky.  I 
have  seen  all  this,  and  had  it  fully  explained  by  tho  Gipsies 
themselves. 

The  result  of  this  mixture  of  the  Gipsy  and  European 
blood  is  founded,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
physiology,  but  on  common  sense  itself ;  for  why  should  not 
Buch  issue  take  after  the  European,  in  preference  to  the 
Gipsy?  If  a  residence  in  Europe  of  450  years  has  had  no 
effect  upon  the  appearance  of  what  may  be  termed  pure 
Gipsies,  (a  point  which,  at  least,  is  questionable,)  the  length 
of  time,  the  effects  of  climate,  and  the  influence  of  mind, 
should,  at  least,  predispose  it  to  merge,  by  mixture,  into 
something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  European ; 
which,  by  a  continued  crossing,  it  does.  Indeed,  it  soon  dis- 
appears to  the  common  eye  :  to  a  stranger  it  is  not  observ- 
aote,  unless  the  mixture  happens  to  be  met  with  in  a  tent, 
or  under  such  circumstances  as  one  expects  to  meet  with 
Gipsies.  In  paying  a  visit  to  an  English  Gipsy  family,  I 
was  invited  to  call  again,  on  such  a  day,  when  I  would  meet 
with  some  Welsh  Gipsies.  The  principal  Welsh  Gipsy  I 
found  to  be  a  very  quiet  man,  with  fair  hair,  and  quite  like 
an  ordinary  Englishman  ;  who  waa  admitted  by  his  English 
brethren  to  "  speak  deep  Gipsy."  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  employed  in  an  iron  work.  Un- 
less I  am  misinformed,  the  issue  of  a  fair-haired  European 
and  an  ordinary  Hindoo  woman,  in  India,  sometimes  shows 
the  same  result  as  I  have  stated  of  the  Gipsies  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  much  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsy  in  Europe,  on 
account  of  the  race  having  been  so  long  acclimated  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  population  of 
Sarope  contains  a  large  part  of  Asiatic  blood,  from  that  con- 
tiaent  having  at  one  time  >»eTi  o^eTE«i\^  &sA&tic8,who 
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mixed  their  blood  with  an  indigenous  race  which  they  met 
with  there. 

Of  the  mixed  Spanish  Gipsy,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  Mr. 
Borrow  says,  that  "  he  \\9A  flaxen  hair ;  his  eyes  small,  and, 
like  forret8,  red  and  fiery  ;  and  his  complexion  like  a  brick, 
or  dull  red,  chequered  wiUi  spots  of  purple."  This  descrip- 
tion, with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  red  eyes,  and  spots 
of  purple,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that  of  many  of  the  mixed 
Uipj^ics.  The  race  seems  even  to  have  given  a  preference 
to  fair  or  red  hair,  in  the  case  of  such  children  and  grown- 
up natives  as  they  have  adopted  into  their  body.  I  have 
met  with  a  young  Spaniard  from  Corunna,  who  is  so  much 
acquainted  with  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  that  I  took  him  to  be 
a  mixed  Gipsy  himself ;  and  he  says  that  mixtures  among 
the  Spanish  Gipsies  are  very  common ;  the  white  man,  in 
such  cases,  always  casting  his  lot  with  the  Gipsies.  None 
of  the  French,  German,  or  Hungarian  Gipsies  whom  I  have 
met  with  in  America  are  full  blood,  or  anything  like  it ;  but 
I  am  told  there  are  such,  and  very  black  too,  as  the  English 
Gipsies  asf^ert.  Incleed,  considering  how  "  dreadfully  mixed" 
the  (vipsies  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  they  arc  more  or  less  so  all  over  the  world.* 

The  blood  once  mixed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  little 
more  lacing  added,  and  a  little  more,  and  so  on.  There  are 
Engli>h  Cii|)sy  girls  who  have  gone  to  work  in  factories  in 
the  Kastcrn  States,  and  picked  up  husbands  among  the 
onlinary  youths  of  those  establislinients.  And  what  dificr- 
cnce  (l(K»s<  it  make?  Is  not  tlie  game  in  the  Gipsy  woman's 
own  liand.H?  Will  hIic  not  bring  up  her  children  Ui|)sies, 
initiate  tlicm  in  all  the  mysteries  of  (lipsydcm),  and  teach 
thfm  tlie  languages  ?  There  is  another  marrio<l  to  an  Ameri- 
can farmer  '*  down  east.''  All  that  she  has  to  do  is  simply 
to  -  tell  her  wonderful  story,''  as  the  Gipsies  express  it 

*  riri'llmann  evulfntly  alludo}*  to  (tipRioi  of  mixoO  Moo^l.  whi'ti  lie  writes 
in  the  follnwini;  manner:  "  Kx|)orii'nc('  fi|ft>W!i  that  the  dark  colour  of  tha 
<ji|ioii-«,  which  idcont>nu4*d  from  ^enerution  to  f^cnerat ion,  ii*  more  the  effect 
*4  (->!uciiti'»n  aiid  manner  of  life  thnn  dc««r«-nt.  Amon^  those  who  pntfeaA 
niu-ir  ill  lluni^ary.  or  wrve  in  the  iniperinl  army,  where  they  have  learniii 
to  p»y  mt»r«  attention  t4i  oriirr  and  HennlinesH.  there  an*  many  to  lie  foun<l 
«h««ft*.>  rxtrurtioa  m  not  at  all  tructTiiible  in  their  odour.'*  For  my  |»art,  1 
cantii't  jiay  that  tiuch  lanpia^re  id  applicah-e  to  full  hlo4id  (iiiiHieH^  Still,  the 
rltafi;;;^  fr«»m  twited  to  «ettlcd  and  tidy  (lip^ydonl  i^  tti»t  to  hIi^w  it  a  etriH.*t4 
in  mmiifyini*  the  c<iiupleziun  of  such  Giiuiies,  and  lo  a  \uvlcV\  ^«t\Kt  'iv^^^eA 
U  Ihclr  dcaoeDfkatsi 
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Jonatlmntnust  tiiiiik  that  lie  lias  raged  a  queer  kinder  a  bird 
in  llic  English  Gipsy  womaa.  But  will  he  ?ay  to  his  friendu, 
or  neighbours,  that  his  wife  is  a  Gipsy  ?  Will  the  children 
tell  liiat  their  mother,  nnd,  eoD^eqiiently,  they  themFelves 
arc  Gi|>sica?  \o,  indeed.  Jouathan,  however,  will  find 
her  a  very  active,  manapring  woman,  who  will  alwavB  be 
a-6tirriiifr,  and  will  not  allow  her  "old  man"  to  kindle  tlie 
fires  of  a  morning,  milk  his  cow?,  or  clean  his  boots,  and,  as 
far  as  pIic  is  concerned,  will  bring  him  lots  of  chabos. 

Gijisies,  however,  do  not  like  such  marriages  ;  still  they 
take  place.  Tbey  are  moro  apt  to  occur  when  they  have 
attained  to  that  degree  of  security  in  a  community  where  do 
one  knowe  them  to  be  Gipsies,  or  when  they  liave  settled  in 
a  neighbourhood  to  which  they  had  come  strangers.  The 
parents  exercise  more  constraint  over  their  sons  than  daugh- 
ters ;  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  son  taking  a  strange 
woman  for  a  wife ;  for  a  strange  woman  is  a  snare  unto  the 
Gipsies.  If  a  Scottish  Gipsy  lad  shows  a  hankering  after  ft 
Btranger  lass,  the  mother  will  soon  "  cut  his  comb,  by  ask- 
ing him, "  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew  you  to  be  &  looa 
of  a  Gipsy  ?  Take  such  or  such  a  one  (Gipsies)  for  a  wife, 
if  you  want  one."  But  it  is  different  with  the  girls.  If  a 
Gipsy  lass  is  determined  to  have  the  stranger  for  a  husband, 
she  has  only  to  say,  "Never  mind,  mother;  it  makes  no 
earthly  difference  ;  I'll  turn  that  fellow  round  my  little  fin- 
ger :  I'll  take  care  of  the  children  when  I  get  them."  I  do 
not  know  how  the  settled  Scottish  Gipsies  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  being  Gipsies  to  the  stranger  son-in-law  when  he  is 
introdncod  among  them.  I  can  imagine  the  girl,  during  the 
courtship,  saying  to  herself,  with  reference  to  her  intended, 
"  I'll  lead  you  captive,  my  pretty  fellow !"  And  captive  she 
doce  lead  him,  in  more  senses  ihan  one.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject is  not  broached  to  him  till  after  she  has  borne  him  chil- 
dren ;  or,  if  he  is  any  way  soft,  the  mother,  with  a  leering 
OTe,  will  say  to  him  at  once,  "  Ah  ha,  lad,  ye're  among  Gip 
Bies  now !"  In  such  a  case,  the  young  man  will  be  perfectly 
bewildered  to  know  what  it  all  means,  so  utterly  iguorant 
is  he  about  Gipics  ;  when,  however,  he  comes  to  learn  all 
about  it,  it  will  be  mum  with  him,  as  if  his  wife's  friends 
had  burked  him,  or  some  "  old  Gipsy"  had  come  along,  and 
Bwom  bim  in  on  the  point  of  a  drawn  dirk.  It  may  be  that 
the  OtipBj  never  mentiona  the  wi\:i^\.  \o  Vet  ViuWd  at  sU, 
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for  fear  lie  should  ^  take  her  life  ;"  she  can,  at  all  cyents,  trust 
her  secret  with  her  children. 

Why  should  there  be  any  hard  feelings  towards  a  Gipsy 
for  **  takinpf  in  and  burking'  a  native  in  this  way  ?  hhe 
docs  not  propose — she  only  disposes  of  herself.  She  has  no 
business  to  tell  the  other  that  she  is  a  Gipsy.  She  does  not 
4'on>idcr  herself  a  worse  woman  than  he  is  a  man,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  letter.  She  would  rather  prefer  a  chabo^ 
but.  somehow  or  other,  she  sacrifices  her  feelings,  and  takes 
the  ynnjio, "  for  better  or  worse."  Or  there  may  be  con- 
siderable advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  connexion,  so 
that  she  spreads  her  snares  to  secure  them.  Being  a  Gipsy, 
i*he  has  the  whip-hand  of  the  husband,  for  no  consideration 
will  induce  him  to  divulge  to  anv  one  the  fact  that  his  wife 
ii*  a  Girtsy — should  she  have  told  him  ;  in  which  case  she 
has  such  a  hold  upon  him,  as  to  have  **  turned  him  round  her 
littlo  fin;rer"  most  effectually.  "  Married  a  Gipsy  1  it's  no' 
pr»ssible  !*'  "  Ay,  it  is  possible.  There  1"  she  will  say,  chat- 
tering hor  words,  and,  witii  her  fingers,  showing  him  the 
sijrns.  He  soon  gets  reconciled  to  the  "  better  or  worse" 
which  he  has  taken  to  his  bosom,  as  well  as  to  her  *'folk," 
and  liccomes  strongly  attached '  to  them.  The  least  thing 
that  the  Gijisy  can  then  do  is  to  tell  her  "  wonderful  story 
to  hor  children.  It  is  not  teaching  them  any  damnable 
rrretl  ;  it  is  only  telling  them  who  tliey  arc ;  so  that  they 
may  acknowledge  herself,  her  |KM)ple,  her  blood,  and  the 
blood  of  the  children  tliomselvcs. 

And  how  does  the  Cii|>sy  woman  bring  up  licr  children  in 
rcsrard  to  her  own  race?  She  tells  them  her  "  wonderful 
Mory'' — informs  them  who  thoy  are,  and  of  the  dreadful  prej- 
udict*  that  exists  against  them,  simply  for  being  Gipsies. 
She  then  tells  them  al>out  i'haraoh  and  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
terming  her  people,  "  Plinraoli*s  folk."  In  short,  she  dazzles 
the  imagination  of  the  children,  from  the  moment  they  can 
C(»m|ireh(*nd  tlm  simplest  idea.  Then  she  teaches  them  her 
wonN,  or  hinguage.  as  tlse  *'n\'il  Kgyf»tian,"  and  frightens 
and  iK^wihlers  th<»  youthful  mind  by  telling  tiiem  that  they 
an*  ^^lbi«'^t  to  1h»  han'i'ed  if  they  are  known  to  Iw  Gipsie-*, 
or  to  ^{leak  tiie.-e  words,  or  will  Ik?  hH)ked  u{K>n  as  wihl 
lK?a>ts  by  those  around  them.  She  then  informs  the  chil- 
dr«u  how  long  the  Gi|)sies  have  been  in  the  couivl^^j  -^  W« 
tbey  lived  in  tenia ;  bow  they  were  pet«cc.u\A^>a«aKiv^^x 
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and  hanged,  merely  for  being  Gipsies.  She  llien  lella  them 
of  h(!r  people  being  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whom  they 
can  recognize  by  the  language  and  signs  which  ffhe  ia 
teaching  tliem  ;  and  that  her  race  will  everywhere  be  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  them.  She  then  dilates  upon  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  being  a  Gipsy — benefita  negative  as 
well  as  positive  ;  for  should  they  ever  be  set  npon — garroted, 
for  example — all  that  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  cry 
out  Fome  sHch  expresBion  as  "Biene  rate,  calo  chabo,"  (good- 
night, Gipsy,  or  black  fellow,)  when,  if  there  is  a  Gipsy  near 
them,  he  will  protect  them.  The  children  will  be  fondled 
by  her  relatives,  handed  about  and  bugged  an  "  little  docks 
of  Gipcies."  The  granny,  while  sitting  at  the  fireside,  like 
a  wi  Lch,  performs  no  f^mall  part  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, rcaking  them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In  this 
manner  do  the  children  of  Gipsies  have  the  Gipsj  soul  liter- 
ally breathed  into  them.* 

In  such  a  way — what  with  the  supreme  influence  which 
the  mother  has  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  child  from  its 
very  infancy  ;  the  manner  in  which  its  imagination  has  been 
da^Ied  ;  and  the  dreadful  prejudice  towarda  the  Gipsies, 
which  they  all  apply,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  themselves — 
does  the  Gipsy  adhere  to  his  race.  When  he  comes  to  b« 
a  youth,  he  naturally  enough  endeavours  to  find  his  way  to 
a  tent,  to  have  a  look  at  the  "  old  thing."  He  does  not, 
however,  think  much  of  it  as  a  reality  ;  but  it  presents  some- 
thing very  poetical  and  imaginative  to  his  mind,  when  he 
contemplates  it  as  the  state  from  which  his  mysterious  fore- 
fathers have  sprung-t    It  makes  very  little  difference,  in  the 

■  Mr.  Offor,  editor  of  ■  law  edition  of  Bunjan's  works,  writes.  Id  "  NotM 
and  Queries,*  thus :  "  I  hare  avnided  much  iotercoursc  villi  this  nlasa,  fear- 
In|;  the  fate  of  Hr.  Uof  land,  who,  beinK  a  Qaaker,  waa  sliot  by  one  of 
Cnpld'a  darii  from  a  black-eyed  Gipay  girl ;  andJ.  S.  may  do  ikII  la&tena- 
timi*,'  Ur.  OOnr  is  not  far  wrong.  A  Gipsy  giTl  can  ■ometimee  liucinata 
a  "  white  fcltow,"  as  a  snnke  caa  a  bird — make  him  flutter,  and  particnlarlf 
•o,  should  the  "  little  Gipsy"  be  met  with  in  some  such  dress  aa  black  ailki 
and  a  wliito  polkn.  This  much  can  be  said  of  Gipsy  women,  which  eannot 
be  said  of  all  women,  that  they  know  their  places,  and  are  not  apt  toiMinv 
the  rta\\U  of  the  rajalii ;  they  will  eTen  "  work  the  nails  off  thrir  Sngerr 
to  make  them  feel  comfortable. 

1  shonld  (vinclude.  from  what  Mr.  Ofibr  aaya,  that  the  Quaker  tnarried 
the  Gipsy  girt     If  children  were  born  of  the  union,  they  will  be  Qipay- 
Qaakere,  or  Qoaker-Gipsies.  whichever  expression  we  choose  to  adopt 
f  I  hare  picked  ap  quite  »  nvnAiei  lA  S^oUdsb  Qipeiea  ol  TttoMtMi 
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case  to  which  I  have  alloded,  whether  the  father  be  a  Gipejr 
or  not ;  the  children  all  go  with  the  mother,  for  they  in- 
herit the  blood  through  her.  What  with  the  blood,  the  edu- 
cation, the  words,  and  the  eipm?,  they  are  simply  Gipsies, 
and  will  bo  such,  as  long  as  tliey  retain  a  consciousness  of 
who  they  are,  and  any  peculiarities  exclusively  Gippy. 
As  it  sometimes  happens  that  tiie  father,  only,  is  a  Gipsy,  the 
attachment  may  not  be  so  strong,  on  the  part  of  the  cliildren, 
as  if  the  blood  had  come  through  the  mother  ;  |till,  it  like- 
wise attaches  them  to  the  body.  A  great  deal  of  jealousy 
is  shown  by  the  Gipsies,  when  a  son  marries  a  strange  wo- 
man. A  greater  ado  is  not  made  by  some  Gatliolics,  to 
bring  up  their  children  Gatliolics,  under  such  circumstances, 
than  is  exhibited  by  Gipsies  for  their  children  knowing  their 
secret — that  is,  tlie  **  wonderful  story  ;"  which  has  the  effect 
of  leading  them,  in  their  turn,  to  marry  with  Gipsies.  The 
race  is  very  jealous  of  "  the  blood"  being  lost ;  or  that  their 
**  wonderful  story"  should  become  known  to  those  who  are 
not  Gipsies. 

There  arc  people  who  cannot  imagine  how  a  man  can  be 
a  Gipsy  and  have  fair  hair.  Tlicy  think  that,  from  his  hav- 
ing fair  hair,  he  cannot  Imvc  the  same  feelings  of  what  they 
imagine  to  l)e  a  true  Gi|x<«y,  that  is,  a  black-haired  one. 
One  natural  I V  at^ks,  what  effect  can  the  matter  of  colour  of 
hair  liave  u|ion  the  mind  of  a  member  of  any  community  or 
clan,  whetlicr  the  hair  1)C  black,  brown,  red,  fair,  or  white, 
or  the  person  have  no  hair  at  all  ?  Let  us  imagine  a  Gipsy 
^ith  fair  hair.  How  long  is  it  since  the  white  blood  was 
introduced  among  his  ancci^tors?  Perhaps  tliree  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  race  of  which  he  comes  has  been, 
more  or  less,  mixing  and  crossing  ever  since,  but  alwa^ 
retaining  the  issue  within  its  own  community.  Is  he  fair- 
haired  ?  Then  he  may  be  half  a  Gipsy ;  he  may  be  three- 
fourths  Gipsy,  and  perhaps  even  more.    At  the  present  day, 

It  U  the  moct  natural  thiiifi^  in  the  world  for  them  to  do.  What  it  it  to 
look  back  to  the  time  of  Jaiues  V..  in  IMO,  when  John  Faw  was  lord-para- 
mooDt  over  the  Girwies  in  Scotland  Y  Imii^ne,  Uien,  Uie  natural  curioeity 
of  a  vouoir  (iipey.  orou^^ht  up  in  a  town,  to  look  at  wmethinf^  like  Uie  ori- 
ffinaf  condiiion  of  liis  ancestors.  Such  a  Gipsv  will  leave  Edinburgh,  for 
exain|>l«*,  and  travel  over  the  south  of  Si'otlancf.  "  castinj^  liis  sif^."  as  he 
|«Me«  through  the  villsges.  in  every  one  of  which  he  will  find  Ginsies. 
X'ine  of  these  villages  are  almost  entirelv  occupied  by  Giosiei.  tiamea 
IIoKX  Is  rrported.  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  1%^,  that  Lac^taabiBD.  Vak 
*«  storked"  with  rheoi. 
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the"  points"  of  such  a  Gipsy  are  altogether  arbitrary  ^ 
profess  to  know  tlieir  pnintr=,  but  it  is  a  thirifr  altogether  ub- 
certain.  All  that  they  know  and  adhere  to  in,  that  they  ara 
Gipsies,  and  nothing  else.  In  this  manner  arc  the  British 
Gipsio-S  (with  the  exception  of  Bonie  EngUsh  families,  abont 
whom  there  is  no  certainty,)  membera  of  the  Gipsy  comms- 
nity,  or  nation,  oi)  such — each  hniing  someof  thebiood  ;  and 
not  Gipsies  of  nn  ideal  purity  of  race.  What  they  know  is, 
that  their  parents  and  relatives  are  Gipsies  ;  that  Gipsies 
separate  them  from  the  eternity  that  is  past ;  and,  conse- 
qucntty,  that  they  are  Gipsies.  They,  indeed,  accept  their 
descent,  blood,  and  nationality  as  instinctively  as  they  accept 
the  very  sex  which  God  lias  given  them.  Which  of  the  two 
knows  most  of  Gipsydom — the  fair-haired  or  black  ?  Al- 
most invariably  the  fair.* 

We  naturally  ask,  what  effect  has  this  difference  in  appear- 
ance upon  two  such  members  of  one  family — the  one  with 
European,  the  otiier  with  Gipsy,  features  and  colour?  and 
the  answer  is  tliis  ;  The  first  will  hide  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  Gipsy  from  strangers  ;  indeed,  ho  is  ashamed  to  let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  a  Gi|)sy  ;  and  he  is  afraid  that  people,  not 
knowing  how  it  came  ahout,  would  laugh  at  him.  "  What  I" 
they  would  ask,  ''you  a  Gip,ay?  The  idea  is  absurd."  Be- 
sides, it  facilitates  his  getting  on  in  the  world,  to  prevent  it 
being  known  that  he  is  a  Gipsy,  The  other  member  cannot 
deny  that  he  ia  a  Gipsy,  because  any  one  can  see  it.  Such 
are  the  Gipsies  who  arc  more  apt  to  eling  to  the  tent,  or  the 
more  original  ways  of  the  old  stock.     They  are  very  proud 


] 


■  Among  the  EriglUh  Gipsiea,  fairbaircil  ones  nro  looked  upon  hj  tlia 
pprer  sort,  or  even  by  Ihose  taking  nfti-r  llie  Gigisy.  as  "  unall  polntoea" 
The  conaequenec  ia,  they  have  to  make  tip  for  tbelr  want  of  blood,  by  a 

_  1 '  (Ico  of  tbe  languago,  or  Bomelhing  tbat  will  go  to  biliiDC 

blood.  They  generully  lay  claim  to  the  inltlltcl,  while  u..ij 
litotheolbera.  Arullornearlv  fullbJood  young  EngliriiOipij 
cracir  with  all  the  pride  of  a  little  tluchees,  while  in  the  com- 


nen,  knonlcdc^  of  the  language,  or  sameihing  tliat  will  go  to  balaac*  tlia 
deficiency  of  blood.    They  generully  lay  claim  to  the  inltlltcl,  while  they 

yieldtheWooito-      -  "     -  '  '- 

Wki  npon  iicrac  _  .... 

puy  of  jnnag  male  mixed  Gi[iaie9.  A  mixed  GIpay  may  reasonably  be 
■sramed  to  be  more  intelligeat  thfin  ont  of  tho  old  atock,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  thR  mixture  Bofl«na  down  tlie  natiH-al  conceit  and  bigoti7 
uf  the  Gipsy  ;  while,  as  regards  his  p^raODal  appearance,  it  pats  him  in  a 
more  improvablG  poaitioo.  Still,  ■  full-blood  Qipay  looks  up  to  a  mixed 
Qipsy,  if  he  Is  anything  of  ■  superior  mim,  and  freely  acknowledges  tb« 
Mood.  Indeed,  the  two  kluda  will  rendily  marry,  if  circumalances  bring 
(beat  togfether.  To  a  couple  of  anch  Oioaiae  I  said ;  "  What  diRerence  does 
It  DUlkfl,  If  the  [wraon  hot  du  Mood,  and  hoi  Au  heart  in  tht  rig\t  pUfP 
"  TbmVa  the  ide* ;  tliBt's  exactly  Ua  \d«"  ^^c^  VaVtv^&sA, 
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of  their  a|ipearaiice ;  bnt  it  is  a  pride  accompanied  with  dis- 
idvantages,  and  even  pain.  For,  after  all,  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  in  being  a  Gipsy  is  to  have  the  other  cast  of  fea- 
tures and  colour ;  lie  has  as  much  of  the  blood  and  language 
as  the  other,  while  he  can  go  into  any  kind  of  company — a 
sort  of  Jack-the-Oiant-Killcr  in  his  invisible  coat.  The 
nearer  the  Gipsv  comes  to  the  original  colour  of  liis  race, 
the  \ess  chance  is  there  of  improving  him.  He  knows  what 
he  is  like  ;  and  well  does  he  Know  the  feeling  that  people 
entertain  for  him.  In  fact,  he  feels  that  there  is  no  use  in 
being  anything  bnt  what  people  call  a  Gipsy.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  of  European  countenance  and  colour,  or 
when  these  have  been  modified  or  diluted  by  a  mixture  of 
white  blood.  They  can,  then,  enter  upon  any  sphere  of  em- 
ployment to  which  they  have  a  mind,  and  their  personal  ad- 
vantages and  outward  circumstances  will  admit  of.* 

Let  us  now  consider  the  destiny  of  such  European-like 
Gipdie^.  Suppose  a  female  of  tliis  description  marries  a 
native  in  settled  life,  which  botli  of  them  follow.  She  brin^ 
the  children  up  as  Gip<?ies,  in  the  way  described.  Tiie  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  l>ecome  ultra  Gi|)siec«.  If  they,  in  their  turn, 
marry  natives,  they  do  the  same  with  their  children  ;  so  that, 
if  the  same  system  wore  always  followed,  they  would  continue 
Gifisies  forever.  For  all  that  is  necessary  to  i)cri)etuato 
the  tril>c,  is  simply  rt)r  the  Gipsies  to  know  who  they  are, 
and  the  prejudice  that  exists  toward  the  race  of  which  they 
are  a  imrt ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innate  associations  con- 
necte<l  with  their  oripn  and  descent.  Such  a  phenomenon 
may  l»c  fitly  eom|wired  to  the  action  of  an  auger ;  with  this 
differer.re,  that  the  anprer  may  lose  its  edge,  but  the  Gipsy 
will  drill  his  way  through  generations  of  the  ordinary 
natives,  and,  at  the  end.  come  out  as  sharp  as  ever  ;  all  the 
circumstances  atten<ling  the  two  races  being  exactly  the 
Mime  at  the  end  as  at  the  ]>eginning.  In  this  way,  let  their 
blood  be  mixed  as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood-relationship 
outside  of  their  body  l>e  what  it  may,  the  Gipsies  still  remain, 
in  their  private  associations,  a  distinct  people,  into  whatever 

•  To  tliorrHiiflily  underatand  how  a  Oipsy,  with  fmir  hair  ond  blue  fy«i, 
can  b«  m%  touch  a  (ii|Miy  an  one  with  black,  may  be  tcrmett  "  |ia)win{^  the 
I  aiMwrwi/i  %»i  the  (ii|>fty  question."     Ouce  dver  the  briti^,  and  there 
oo  difficoUicA  to  be  encountt^retl  on  the  journey,  uviViim  VL \)«  \a  ^^^Kt- 
"  tluit  A  GIpey  can  be  a  Giiwy  without  living  in  alenV.  ot  Wv»%%^<3^p^ 
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spbere  of  human  action  tlicy  may  enter  ;  altliougli,  in  point 
of  lilood,  appearance,  occupation,  cliaracter,  mid  religion, 
they  may  have  drifted  the  breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  tlie 
stakes  and  tent  of  tlie  original  Gipsy. 

l"hcre  can  smcly  be  no  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
BO  simple  an  idea  as  tiiis.  Hei'o  we  have  a  foreign  race  in- 
troduced amongst  us,  whicli  •"■"  I'^en  proscribed,  legally  as 
■well  as  socially.     To  escape         effects  of  this  double  pro- 

acription ,  the  people  have  Iiidu he  fact  of  their  belonging 

to  the  race,  allliough  they  havt  lung  to  it  with  an  ardour 
worthy  of  universal  admiration  'he  proscription  is  toward 
the  name  and  race  as  t-uch,  i  [»,  tlie  blond  ;  and  is  not 
general,  but  absolnto ;  none  1  g  ever  been  received  into 
Bociety  as  Gipeic?.  For  this  n  id,  every  Gipsy,  every  one 
who  has  Gipsy  blood  in  his  ve.  ,  applies  the  proscription 
to  himself.  Oh  the  other  hanu,  he  has  his  own  descent — 
the  Gip.i;y  descent :  aud.  as  I  have  already  said,  he  has 
naturally  as  little  desire  to  wish  a  different  descent,  as  he 
has  to  have  a  different  sex.  As  Finns  do  not  wish  to  have 
been  lK>rn  Englishmen,  or  Englishmen  Finns,  so  Gipsies  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  descent,  nay,  extremely  proud 
of  it.  They  would  not  change  it,  if  they  could,  for  any  con- 
eideration.  When  Gipsies,  therefore,  marry  natives,  they  do 
not  only  willingly  bring  up  their  children  as  Gipsies,  but  by 
every  moral  influence  they  are  forced  to  do  it,  and  cling  to 
each  other.  In  this  way  has  the  race  been  absolutely  cut  off 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  all  intercourse  between 
the  two,  unless  on  the  part  of  the  bush  Gipsy,  in  the  way  of 
dealings,  having  been  of  a  clandestine  nature,  on  the  side  of 
the  Gipsy,  or,  in  other  words,  incog.  How  melancholy  it  is 
to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  exists  ia  the  British 
Islands  I 

The  Gipsy,  born  of  a  Gipsy  motlier  and  a  native  father, 
docs,  therefore,  most  naturally,  and,  I  may  say,  invariabl;, 
follow  the  Gipsy  connexion  ;  the  simplest  impulso  of  man- 
hood compels  him  to  do  it.  Being  born,  or  becoming  a 
member  of  settled  society,  he  joins  in  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments or  occupations  of  his  fellow- creatures  of  both  races ; 
which  he  does  the  more  readily  when  he  feels  conscious  of 
the  incognito  wliich  he  bears.  But  he  has  been  brought  op 
from  his  mother's  knee  a  Gipsy  ;  he  knows  nothing  else ;  his 
aasociatioDS  with  his  tcVatwes  no.'^ei  Viften  Gipsy  ;  and  ho  h«g' 
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in  his  veins  that  which  the  white  damns,  and,  ho  doubts  not, 
would  damn  in  Iiim,  were  he  to  know  of  it.  He  has,  more- 
over, the  words  and  signs  of  the  Gipsy  race  ;  he  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  Gipsy  race ;  he  perceives  that  his  feelings 
arc  reciprocated  by  tliem,  and  that  both  have  the  same 
reserve  and  timidity  for  "  outsiders."  Ho  does  not  reason 
abstractly  wliat  he  is  not,  but  instinctively  holds  that  he  is 
*"  one  of  them  f  that  he  has  in  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  his 
blood,  that  which  the  common  native  has  not,  and  which 
makes  him  a  chabo,  that  is,  a  Gipsy. 

Tlie  mother,  in  the  case  mentioned,  is  certainly  not  a  full- 
blood  Gipsy,  nor  anything  like  it ;  she  does  not  know  her 
real  **  points ;"  all  that  she  knows  id,  that  she  is  a  "  Gipsy :" 
so  tliat,  if  the  youth's  father  is  an  ordinary  native,  the  youth 
holds  himself  to  be  a  half-and-half,  nominally,  though  he 
does  not  know  what  he  really  is,  as  regards  blood.  Imagine, 
then,  that  he  takes  such  a  half-and-half  Gipsy  for  a  wife,  and 
that  lx)th  tell  their  children  that  they  are  *'  Gipsies :"  the 
children,  perhapf^,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  origin  of 
their  parents,  take  up  the  "  wonderful  story,"  and  hand  it 
duH'n  to  their  children,  initiating  them,  in  their  turn,  in  the 
'*  niy.-^ttTies."  These  children  never  doubt  that  they  are 
*•  (jip:!ic?,"  although  their  Gippyi^in  may,  as  I  have  already 
{iaiil,  have  ''diifted  the  brcndih  of  a  hemisphere  from  the 
.^tukes  and  teut  of  the  original  Gip.sy.''  In  this  manner  is 
Gi|isydoni  ke|>t  alive,  by  its  turning  round  and  round  in  a 
per|M*tual  circle.  And  in  this  manner  does  it  happen,  tiiat 
a  native  finds  his  own  children  Gi|)sies,  from  having,  in  seck- 
injr  for  a  wife,  stumbled  \\\k)i\  an  Ejryptian  woman.  Gipsy- 
flnui  is,  therefore,  the  aggregate  of  Gipsies,  wherever,  or 
under  whatevrr  circumstances,  tiiey  arc  to  be  found.  It  is, 
in  two  res|)ects,  an  absolute  question  ;  absolute  as  to  blood, 
ar.d  ubK)lute  as  to  those  teachings,  feelings,  and  associations, 
that,  ])y  a  moral  necessity,  accomi)any  the  jKissession  of  the 

This  brings  me  to  an  issue  with  Mr.  Borrow.  Speaking 
nf  the  destination  of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  he  says:  "If  the 
<Titano,-«  are  abandoned  to  thcnis<»lves,  by  which  we  mean,  no 
ft.'-liilrary  laws  aro  u^'ain  enart<'(l  for  their  extinction,  the 
KX't  will  event  mil  ly  cease  lo  Ik\  and  its  menibiTS  beccmie 
c<>nfounde<I  witii  the  resifluc  of  the  [)opulation."  I  can  well 
understand  that  such  jiroceiluro,  on  the  \\arl  o^  VVv^'^V^xvv^ 
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Government,  was  calculated  to  Horten  the  ferocious  disposi- 
tion of  tlio  Gipsies ;  but  did  it  bring  tlicin  a  point  nearer 
to  an  amalgamation  with  the  people  than  before  ?  Mr.  Bor- 
row continuea:    "The  position  which  they  occupy  \&  the 

lowest The  outcast  of  the  prison  and  the  ^wTEstrfifi, 

who  calls  himself  Spaniard,  would  feel  insulted  by  being 
termed  Gitano,  and  would  ,„  jod  that  he  ia  not."  He 
continues  :  "  It  is,  of  course,  b;  irmarriagc,  alone,  that  the 
two  races  will  ever  commiiij  and  before  that  event  is 
broufrbt  about,  much  modificai  must  take  place  amongst 
the  GitnnoB,  in  tlieir  mannen<  heir  Iiabits,  in  their  aS«> 
tions  and  tlieir  dislikes,  anc  aps  even  in  Vieir  physical 

peculiarities,  (yct  '  no  wnshin  Mr.  Borrow  approvingly 

quotes,  'will  turn  the  GipLj  itc;')  much  must  be  for- 
gotten on  both  sides,  and  ever_, ..  ng  ia  forgotten  in  course 
of  time."  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  prejudice  against  tlic 
Gipsies,  that  tiie  law  of  Cliarles  III,  in  17S3,  forbade  tlie 
people  calling  them  Gitauoa,  under  tho  penalty  of  being 
punished  for  slander  !  because,  his  majesty  said  :  "  I  declare 
that  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  Gitanos  are  not  so  by 
origin  or  nature ;  ror  do  they  proceed  from  any  infected 
root(t)"  What  regard  would  the  native  Spaniards  pay  to 
the  injunction,  that  they  would  be  punished  for  '■slander," 
for  calling  tlie  Gipsies  Gitanos,  in  place  of  Spaniards? 
We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  dead  letter  ' 
in  Spain  ;  where,  according  to  Mr.  Borrow,  "justice  has  in- 
variably been  a  mockery  ;  a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
terrible  only  to  the  feeble  and  innocent,  and  an  instrument 
of  cruelty  and  avarice." 

Mr.  Borrow  leaves  the  question  where  he  found  it.  Even 
remove  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  tJie  Gipsies,  as  re- 
gards their  colour,  habits,  and  history  ;  what  then?  Would 
they,  as  a  people,  cease  to  be  ?  Would  they  amalgamate 
with  the  natives,  so  as  to  he  hsl  ?  Assuredly  not.  They 
may  mix  their  blood,  but  tliey  preserve  their  mental  identity 
in  the  world  ;  even  although,  in  point  of  physical  appear- 
ance, habits,  manners,  occupation,  character,  and  creed,  they 
might  "  become  confounded  with  the  residue  of  the  popula- 
tion." In  that  respect,  they  are  the  most  osclu.'ive  people 
of  almost  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  have  only  to 
consider  what  rrccraasoiii^  »,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  Gipeyism  is,  in  one  oi  ^\a  as^(«.\a.   \\.  te»,\a  w^on  the 
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broadest  of  all  bases — flesh  and  blood,  a  common  and 
mjsterioos  origin,  a  common  langaage,  a  common  history,  a 
common  persecution,  and  a  common  odium,  in  exerv  part  of 
the  worlcL  Remove  the  prejudice  a<rain:*t  the  Gipsies,  make 
it  as  respectable  to  be  Gipsies,  as  the  world,  with  its  igno- 
rance or  many  of  the  race,  deem  it  desreputable ;  what 
then  ?  Some  of  them  migiit  come  out  with  their  *"  tents  and 
encampment^,''  and  banners  and  mottoes :  the  "  cuddy  and 
the  creel,  the  hammer  and  tongs,  the  tent  and  the  tin  kettle^ 
forever.  People  need  not  sneer  at  the  '^  cuddy  and  the 
creel."  The  iaea  conveys  a  world  of  poetiT  to  the  mind  of 
a  Gip^y.  Mrs.  Fall,  of  Dunbar,  thought  it  so  poetical,  that 
phe  had  it,  as  we  have  seen,  worked  in  tapestry  :  and  it  is 
doubtless  carefully  preserved,  as  an  heir-loom,  among  her 
collateral  descendants.* 

Mr.  Borrow  speaks  of  the  Gipsies  "  declining"  in  Spain. 
Ask  a  Scotchman  about  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  he  will  an- 
swer :  *'Tlie  Scotch  Gipsies  have  pretty  much  dieil  out." 
"  Died  out  ?"  1  ask ;  "  that  is  imix)ssible  ;  for  who  are  more 
prolific  than  Gipsies  ?"    **  Oh,  then,  they  have  become  settled, 

•  Ther*  i*  a  con^i<J«»rable  rf9eiDl>lnDC«  between  GiP.«yi'<m,  in  \\s  hArmleM 
A<9|>ert.  and  FreemiMoory ;  with  thiH  differeneo.  that  the  furmcr  Ia  a  ircneral, 
while  the  latter  id  a  a|K'cittl.  Aoeiety;  that  id  to  say.  the  («i|>sieA  hare  the 
lani^age,  or  aoiue  of  the  words,  and  the  »i:^na.  |>eculinr  to  the  whole  raci*. 
which  each  itidividiial  or  ciaan  will  U5e  for  different  |niriMi.«e8.  The  raee 
d«tea  Dot  nreeHflarily,  and  drten  not  in  fact,  hare  intercourse  with  every 
other  member  of  it ;  in  that  re8|>ect,  they  rcM^mble  any  ordinar}*  commu- 
Bity  of  men.  Mawjnry.  aa  my  reader  may  N?  aware,  is  a  Kociely  of  what 
niay  be  termeil  "  a  mixed  multitude  of  ^hmI  fcllowd,  who  are  all  ])1e<lf^l  to 
l»*-fn'»nd  anil  help  ca<:h  other. **  The  radical  elements  of  Masonry  may  bo 
temieil  a  **  rope  of  Mind."  which  the  vowm  of  the  Onler  W(*rk  into  the  mofit 
chiMrly  and  utron^ly  formed  coil  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ])ut  it 
it  alto;:ethf*r  of  an  artificial  nature;  while  fiip^iyism  ia  natural — something 
tliat.  whfD  fM>)iarateil  fnim  objectionable  habits,  one  mi^ht  alnio»tt  call  dirine ; 
for  it  ia  fonndtnl  up»n  a  question  of  race — a  nnestion  of  bbH^I.  The  cement 
rf  a  creed  \%  weak.  In  comnariaon  with  that  winch  binds  the  Ciipsiea  (0'^*ther ; 
fir  a  ]»eof>le,  like  an  individual,  may  liaTo  one  creed  today,  and  another 
1<i  morrow;  it  may  be  continually  travelling  round  the  circle  of  every  form 
cf  faith ;  bnt  blotxl.  under  certain  circumstances,  is  absolute  and  immutable. 

Th'-re  are  many  ^Jijuica  Krecmnsons ;  indw<l,  they  are  the  rery  peoplo 
to  pu^h  their  way  int<*  a  Mason's  Iwl^je;  for  they  have  srcrets  of  their  own, 
•rid  are  natureify  anxi«niH  to  pry  into  those  of  others,  by  which  thev  may 
'fv  U'nrtiletl.  I  ikun  toltl  of  a  (iipsy  who  dif*<l  lately,  the  SlasUT  of  a  Maaons' 
Lo(li;e.  A  friend,  a  Masf-n.  told  me.  the  other  day,  of  his  having  entered  » 
liouM  in  Yetholm.  where  were  five  Gi|»H!ea,  all  of  whom  res^Mmded  to  liV,% 
Maaonic  ticn^.  Mafons  should  therefore  'u\lcrctl  \\ln\\1M^\N«%Va«%aBA^aAp• 
frif^d,  the  Gijwiea. 


3  and  Highlanders  a 
QH  still  SpaiiisU  Gipsios,  al- 
■er  the  characters  and  cir- 
auld  be  absurd  to  deny  U.* 
y  examined  iato  Spanish 
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and  civilized."  "And  ceosrd  to  If  Gipsies?"  I  continne. 
"Exactly  so,"  he  replies.  What  idea  can  be  more  ridicn- 
lous  ttiiin  tliat  of  saying,  that  if  a  Gipsy  leaves  the  tent, 
Bettlcs  in  a  town,  and  attends  church,  tic  ccnsea  to  be  a 
.  Gipsy  ;  and  that,  if  he  takes  to  the  tent  again,  he  becomes  a 
GipBy  again  ?  "What  has  a  man's  occupation,  habit=.  or  chtir- 
acter,  to  do  with  hia  clan,  t  ""  :  nationality  ?  Does  edn- 
cation,  does  religion,  removi.  .  hia  mind  a  knowledge  of 
who  he  if,  or  change  his  blood  t  Arc  not  our  own  Borderers 
and  UighlaaderB  as  mnch  Bor 
they  were  ?  Arc  not  Spauiah 
though  a  change  may  have  co 
cumatancea  of  Home  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Borrow  has  not  sufficii 
Gipsyism  to  pass  a  reliable  i-p.nion  upon  it.  He  says : 
"  One  thing  in  certain,  in  the  history  of  the  Gitanos  ;  that 
the  sect  flourished  and  encreased,  so  long  as  tlie  law  recom- 
Tueudcd  and  enjoined  measures  tlie  most  harsh  and  severe 

for  ita  suppression The  caste  of  the  Gitanos  still 

exists,  but  is  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  formidable,  as  a 
century  ago,  when  the  law,  in  denouncing  Gitanismo,  pro- 

'  The  principle,  or  rather  fact,  hero  lavulvetl,  eimplo  aa  it  is  in  itself,  a 
erideotly  v«r;  difficult  of  cumprebension  by  the  natiTe  Scottieh  nitid. 
Any  person  understands  perfectly  neil  how  a  lliglilnnder,  at  the  pretent 
day,  is  still  a  Highlander,  aotwitlistanding  the  great  change  that  lias  capie 
over  the  character  of  liis  race.  But  our  Scottiah  lilerati  seem  to  hare  been 
altogether  at  «es,  in  ciimpreheDding  tlie  same  principle  aa  applicable  U>  the 
Gipaies.  They  tiiiglit  ualnrally  have  asked  tbeniselTCB.  whether  Oiptia 
could  have  procreated  Jifi ;  and,  if  not  Jews,  how  tbey  could  have  pro- 
created goTyiet,  {as  English  Gipsies  Urni  naliTca.)  A  writer  in  Black- 
wood's Magaxina  says,  in  reference  to  Billy  Marshall,  a  Gipay  chief,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  bceu  made;  "Who  were  hia  descendants  I  cannot 
tell;  I  am  sure  be  could  not  do  it  liimHelt,  if  he  were  living.  It  ia  knova 
that  they  were  prodigioualy  numcroue  ;  I  dare  say  ■mmborless.'  And  yet 
this  writer  gravely  says  tluit  "  the  ratr  is  in  Some  risk  of  becoming  el- 
tincttl)"  Another  writer  in  Blackwood  eays:  "Their  numbers  may  per- 
haps have  since  been  dimiDlslicd,  iu  particalnr  States,  bj' fA<  ^rui^fit  n/ 
dw/iioiio?.  (/)"  Wo  would  naturally  proaquDce  any  person  craiy  who 
would  maintain  tlist  there  were  no  Ltighlandart  in  Scotland,  owing  to  tkdr 
having  "  changed  their  habits."  We  could,  with  as  much  reoaon.  eay  the 
■ame  of  those  who  will  nwinlain  this  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Gipsies. 
There  has  been  n  great  deal  nf  what  is  called  genius  expended  upon  tlie 
Gipsiea,  but  woudfrfully  little  common  sense. 

Aa  the  Jews,  during  their  pilgrimage  in  the  Wilderness,  were  protected 
fitMD  Ibeir  enemies  bv  a  cloud,  bo  hare  the  Gipsies,  in  their  encre«aa  and 
dvrekipmeat,  been  abicUed  boot  \Xk«lTt,  hj  a  mist  of  ignorance,  wUA,  U 
wonld  Mem,  requires  no  UU\e  ItohU*  W.  &\jt^\. 
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posed  to  the  Gitanos  the  alternatives  of  death  for  persisting 
m  their  profession,  or  slavery  for  abandoning  it."  These 
are  very  singular  alternatives.  The  latter  is  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Spanish  laws  quoted  by  Mr.  Bor- 
row. I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  point  of  his  reasoning. 
There  can  lie  no  difBculty  in  believing  that  Gipsies  would 
rather  encrease  in  a  state  of  peace,  than  if  they  were  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  like  wild  beasts:  and  consequently, 
having  renounced  their  former  mode  of  life,  they  would,  in 
Mr.  Borrow's  own  words,  ''  cease  to  play  a  distinct  part  in 
the  histor}'  of  Spain,  and  the  law  would  no  longer  speak  of 
them  as  a  distinct  people."  And  the  same  might,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  bo  said  of  the  Spanish  people.  Mr.  Borrow 
again  says :  '*  That  the  Gitanos  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
former  times,  witness  those  &nrno«,  in  various  towns,  still  de- 
nominated GitaneriaSy  but  from  whence  the  Gitanos  have 
disappeared,  e^-en  like  the  Moors  from  the  MoreriaaJ^  But 
Mr.  Borrow  himself,  in  the  same  work,  gives  a  good  reason 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Gipsies  from  tliese  Gitanerias; 
for  lie  says :  **  The  Gitanerias  were  soon  considered  as  public 
nuisances,  on  which  account  the  Gitanos  were  forbidden  to 
live  together  in  particular  parts  of  the  town,  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  even  to  intermarry  with  each  other."  If  the  dis- 
ai>[>en ranee  of  tlie  (tiiK^ies  from  S|)ain  was  like  that  of  the 
M<M»rs,  it  would  appear  that  they  Imd  left,  or  l)een  expelled 
from,  the  country  ;  a  theory  winch  Mr.  Borrow  docs  not  ad- 
vance. Tlie  (ii|»sies,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  have  left  these 
liarriers,  or  been  ex|)elled  from  them,  and  settled,  as  trades- 
men. nie<'hanics,  and  what  not,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  or 
other  towns  ;  po  as  to  be  in  a  |)osition  the  more  able  to  get 
on  in  the  world.  Still,  many  of  them  are  in  tlie  colonies. 
In  Cuba  then,*  are  many,  as  i^oldicrs  and  musicians,  dealers 
in  niuh'H  and  red  ])epi)or,  which  businesses  they  almost 
mono[iolize,  and  jobljcrs  and  dealers  in  various  wares  ;  and 
doubtless  there  are  home  of  them  innkeepers,  and  others 
following  other  occu|)ations.  In  Mexico  there  are  not  a  few. 
I  know  ot*  a  Gitano  who  has  a  fine  wholesale  and  retail  cigar 
btorc  in  Virginia.* 

*  III  OluMtpad'i  "  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  SUre  Statos**  it  U  stated,  that 
in  AKxaodria,  l^ouisiana,  when  under  the  Spanish  rule,  there  were  ''Vreoch 
■ad  SpAniah,  £ffifpHami  and  Indiana,  Bfulattoct  and  Nocroet."  TK>ft%3Q&WsR 
rfport«  m  oooTtraatioii  wbicb  Im  had  wUh  a  pUA\er,\3  ^^SuiSfeiW  %a^i^wa% 


In  tliia  way  docs  he 
found  it.     Is  there  any 

essentially  tbo  same  in 
ita  future  will  be  goidod 

which  regulate  ^at  of 
im  astoniahcd  that  Mr. 
t  Gipsies  should  decreoM 
ight  not  encreiue  so/ast. 
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Mr.  BniTow  cpncludes,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  QipEiie^-J 
thus :  ■'  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  ca&t^*  f 
has  dimitiidlicd  of  latter  years  ;  whether  this  diminution  was^ 
the  result  of  one  or  many  causes  combined ;  of  a  /tariio^il 
change,  of  habiU,  of  pestilence  or   sickness,  of   war  of 
famine,  or  of  ti  freer  wlercourse  with  the  ifpanish  population, 
we  have  no  means  of  dctermiii"      and  shall  abstain  from 
offering  conjectures  on  the  subj. 
leave  the  qitestioa  just  where  Ik 
reason  to  doubt  that  Gipsydom 
Spain  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  or  tl 
by  any  other  principles  than  t''-- 
the  British  Gipnes?     Indeed, 
Borrow  should  advance  the  idea 
by  "  changing  their  habits  ;"  they 

in  a  ecttled  life,  as  when  more  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not 
molested  by  the  Spanish  Government.  I  am  no  leas  aston- 
ished that  he  should  think  tliey  would  decrease  by  "  a  freer 
intercourse  with  the  Spanish  population  ;"  when,  in  fact, 
Buch  mixtures  are  well  known  to  go  with  the  Gipsies  ;  the 
mixture  being,  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  British  Gipsies,  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  race  itself.  Had 
Mr-  Borrow  kept  in  mind  the  case  of  the  half-blood  Gipsy 
captain,  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  learning  wliat 
became  of  mixed  Gipsies.* 

that  thcB«  Eg3'ptians  cnnie  from  "  some  of  the  Northern  IhIbhcIs  ;"  thai  UieT 
epoke  a  Innj^unge  amon^  themselTeB,  but  could  talk  French  and  Spauuh 
too  ;  that  they  vers  black,  but  not  very  black,  and  as  good  citizens  m  anj, 
and  paeBed  for  nhite  folk.  The  planter  belieied  thej  married  moetl;  wltb 
mnlattocH,  and  that  a  ^ood  oiany  of  the  mulattneg  had  Egjptiati  blood  ia 
them  too.  He  believed  these  F^yplians  bad  disappeared  eince  the  State 
became  part  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Olmstead  remarks :  "  The  Egyptians  wera 

Erobably  Spanish  Gipsies,  though  I  have  never  heard  of  any  at  tham  be- 
ig  in  America  iji  any  other  way." 

■  Mr.  Borrow  anrely  cannot  mean  that  a  Gipsy  ceoaea  to  be  ■  Hipsy, 
when  he  settles  down,  and  "  tnrns  over  a  new  leaf ;"  and  that  this  "  chang« 
of  habits"  cbanKeB  his  descent,  blood,  appearspce,  langnace  and  nationatity  I 
VTIiat,  then,  does  he  mean,  when  he  atiyt.  that  the  SpauiJli  Gipsies  bare  de- 
creased by  "  a  partial  clinaze  of  habits  f 

And  does  an  infneion  of  Spanish  blood,  implied  in  a  "freer  inlerconn* 
witli  the  Spanish  population ,"  lead  to  the  Gipsy  element  being  wijwd  out; 
or  does  it  lend  lo  llie  Spanish  fetling  beinj;  lost  in  Gipsydom  ?  Which  is 
the  element  to  be  operated  upon— the  Spanish  or  the  Gipsy  T  Which  is  tha 
leavtitt  Tlie  Spanish  eletnent  is  the  pativi,  the  Gipsy  (be  ortiti.  Aa  • 
qaeatioa  of  jihiloaopby,  tbe  nkost  aimple  of  comprehenaiou,  and,  above  all, 
aa  m  ntiHer  tk  bet,  the  fomga  «\«mcaA  uAnAwt^  w.  inlail,  into  Um  Mf 
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It  doabtlesa  holds  in  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain,  that  as 
the  QipBf  enters  into  settled  life,  and  engages  in  a  respect- 
able calling,  ho  hides  hia  descent,  and  even  mixes  his  blood 
with  that  of  the  countrj,  and  becomes  ashamed  of  the  name 
before  the  public ;  but  is  as  much,  at  heart,  a  Oipsy,  as  anj 
others  of  his  race.  And  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Borrow  himself^  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Spanish  Gipsies  to  utter,  when  speaking  of  themselves, 
the  detested  expression  Gitano :  a  word  which  seldom  es- 
capes their  mouths."  We  might  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  Spinish  Gipsies,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  more  original 
and  bigoted  stock,  would  hide  tJteir  natumdUiy  from  the  com- 
BOQ  Spaniards,  and  so  escape  their  notice.  It  is  not  at  all 
likeljr  that  the  lialf-pay  Gipsy  captain  would  mention  to  tho 

Eblic  that  he  was  a  Uipsy,  although  ho  admitted  it  to  Mr. 
irrow,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  met 
him.  My  Spanish  acquaintance  informs  me  Uiat  the  Gitauos, 
generally,  hide  tlieir  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  a  case  is  evidently  told  by  Mr.  Borrow,  in  the  vaga- 
bond Gipsv,  Antonio,  at  md^joz,  who  termed  a  rich  Gipsv, 
living  in  the  same  town,  a  hog,  because  he  evidently  would 
not  countenance  him.  Antonio  may  possibly  have  been 
kicked  out  of  his  house,  in  attempting  to  enter  it.  lie  ac- 
cused him  of  havincr  married  a  Spaniard,  and  of  fain  attempt- 
ing to  pass  himself  for  a  Spaniard.  As  regards  the  wife, 
she  might  Imve  been  a  Gipsy  with  very  little  of  the  blood" 
in  her  veins ;  or  a  Spaniard,  reared  by  Gipsies ;  or  an  ordi- 
nary Spanish  maiden,  to  whom  the  Gipsy  would  teach  his 
language,  as  sometimcci  happens  among  the  P]ngli3h  Gipsies. 
Ilis  wisliing  to  pass  for  a  ^paQia^d  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bis  being,  but  not  wishing  to  be  known  as,  a  Gipsy.  The 
aamo  is  done  by  almost  all  our  Scottish  Gipsies.  In  Eng- 
land, those  who  do  not  follow  the  tent — I  mean  the  more 
mixed  and  better  class — are  even  afraid  of  each  other. 
**  Afraid  of  what  ?"  said  I,  to  such  an  English  Gipsy  ; 
**  ashamed  of  lieing  Gi})sies  ?"  "  No,  sir,"  (with  groat  em- 
phasis ;)  **  not  ashamed  of  being  Gipsies,  but  of  being  known 

ti  Gipsydcmi,  goes  with  thmt  body,  aod,  io  feeling,  becomes  incorporated 
vhh  it,  alibot^^h.  In  phj'hlcal  appearance,  it  changes  tlie  <ii|isy  race,  so 
Cbat  it  bteoBKs  '*  ooofounded  with  the  residue  of  the  popnlatiun."  but  r«- 
■■Im  (vipsji  M  before.  A  Spanish  (iipsy  is  a  Spaniard  as  he  stands,  and 
il  wovld  be  bard  to  say  wiia*  we  should  ask  him  to  do,  to  beoomA  iiiM%  % 
tfMiBtd  than  h«  ifalrwuly. 
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to  other  vrojUe  as  Gipsies."  "  A  world  of  difference,"  I  re- 
plied. What  doP9  tiie  wnrld  hold  to  be  a  Gipsy,  and  what 
dooH  it  hold  to  be  the  /felines  of  a  nian  f  If  we  consider 
thepe  Iwo  questions,  we  can  have  little  difBenlty  itvuiuier- 
etaodinf^  the  wi:ih  of  sucb  Gipsies  to  dis^i^e  themselve:?. 
It  is  in  this  waj,  and  in  the  mixing  of  the  blood,  that  this 
eo-callcd  "dying  out  of  the  i^'—ries"  is  to  be  accounted 
for* 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Borrow  lonld  fittribntc  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  Spai  i  Gipsies,  so  much  to  the 
law  passed  by  Charles  III.  in  83 ;  and  that  he  sliould 
characterize  itas  an  enlightonc  ise,  and  liberal  law  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  aud  cleme  ;  and  as  being  calculated 
to  exert  considerable  influence  d  r  the  destiny  of  the  race ; 
nay,  as  beiag  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  cause  for  the 
"  decline"  of  it  in  Spain.  It  was  headed  :  "  Rules  for  repress- 
ing and  chastimrtg  the  vagrant  mode  of  life,  and  other  ex- 
cesses, of  those  who  are  called  Gitanos."  Article  II.  forbids, 
under  penalties,  the  Gipsies  "  using  their  language,  dress,  or 
vagrant  kind  of  life,  which  they  had  hitherto  followed." 
Article  XI.  prohibits  them  from  "  wandering  about  the 
roads  and  uninhabited  places,  even  with  the  pretext  of 
visiting  markets  and/airs."  Article  IX.  reads  thus :  "  Those 
who  have  abandoned  the  dress,  mtme,  language  or  jargon, 
associations  and  manners  of  Gitanos,  aud  shall  have,  more- 
over, chosen  and  established  a  domicile,  but  shall  not  have 
devoted  themselves  to  any  office  or  employment,  though  it 
be  only  tiiat  of  day-labourer,  shall  be  proceeded  against  as 
common  vagrants.  Articles  XVI.  and  XVII.  enact,  that 
"  the  children,  and  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  not 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  tcho  wander  about  and  have  no  employmeid,  [which 
was  forbidden  by  the  law  itself,]  and  shall  be  destined  to 
learn  something,  or  shall  be  placed  out  in  hospices  or  houses 
of  instruction.'"   Article  XX..dooma  to  death,  vnlhout  remis- 


■  Mr.  Borrow  muD^ons,  in  the  twenty- Becond  chapter  of  tho  "  Bibl«  in 
Spa'iD,"  Imving  met  avverBl  caralry  icldiers  from  Gr>D>da,  Olpsies  intog, 
*ho  were  sarprised  et  being  discorered  to  be  Gipsiea.  Ihey  Ijsd  beea  im- 
prtMsed.  but  carried  od  n  Irada  ia  horaes,  In  Icagvu  with  the  captain  uf  their 
eompuij.  They  said:  "  We  haTS  been  to  the  wars,  bat  not  to  fight;  we  left 

tiut  to  the  Bnan^.  We  have  kept  together,  and  like  true C*1m^,  IwTedood 

inKJc  (o  back.     We  bave  made  monej  m  Ui,a  vuv* 
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turn,  Oipstea  toho^  for  the  second  time,  rdapse  into  tJieir  old 
habits. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Borrow,  when  he  says,  that  this 
law  "  differs  in  character"  from  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
enacted,  in  connection  with  the  body  in  Spain,  if  I  take 
tho?e  preceding  it,  as  given  by  liimself.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  some  of  the  previous  laws  is,  that  it  allowed 
the  Gipi^y  to  be  admitted  to  whatever  office  or  employment 
to  tchich  he  might  apply  himself,  and  likewise  to  any  guilds 
or  commanities  ;  but  it  prohibited  him  from  settling  in  the 
capital,  or  any  of  the  royal  residences  ;  and  forbade  him,  on 
pain  f/ death,  to  publicly  profess  what  he  was — that  is,  a 
Gipsy.  With  the  trifling  exceptions  mentioned,  the  law  of 
Charles  ID.  was  as  foolish  a  one  as  ever  was  passed 
against  the  Gipsies.  These  very  exceptions  show  what  the 
letter,  whatever  the  execution,  of  previous  laws  must  have 
been.  Nor  can  we  form  any  opinion  as  to  tlie  effects  the 
law  in  question  had  upon  the  Gipsies,  unless  we  know  how 
it  was  carried  out.  1  lie  law  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
proiluced  no  effect  upon  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary.  *'  In  Hun- 
gar)-,"  says  Mr.  Borrow,  "  two  classes  are  free  to  do  what 
they  please — the  nobility  and  the  Gipsies — the  one  above 
the  law,  the  other  below  it."  And  what  did  Mr.  Borrow 
find  the  Gipsies  in  Hungary?  In  England,  the  last  instances 
of  condemnation,  under  the  old  sanguinary  laws,  happened 
a  few  years  before  the  Restoration,  although  these  were  not 
repealed  till  23d  Geo.  III.,  c.  54.  The  Gipsies  in  England 
can  follow  any  employment,  common  to  the  ordinary  natives, 
they  please :  and  how  has  Mr.  Borrow  described  them 
there?  In  Scotland,  the  tribe  have  been  allowe<l  to  do 
nothing,  not  even  acknowledge  their  existence,  as  Gipsies : 
and  this  work  describes  what  they  are  in  that  country. 

Instead  of  the  law  of  Charles  III.  exercising  any  great 
beneficial  influence  over  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Gip- 
hic?,  I  would  attribute  the  change  in  question  to  what  Mr. 
Jiorrow  himself  says  :  '*  It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
llie  last  severity  years,  a  revolution  has  been  progressing  in 
Sfmin,  sh)wly  it  is  true:  and  such  a  revolution  may  have 
afft'cted  the  Gitanos."  The  S|»anish  Gi|>sy  proverb,  "Money 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town,  not  in  the  country,"  has  had  its  in- 
fluence on  bringing  tlie  race  to  settle  in  towns.  A.iid  \\^  x^'iL- 
iDg  in  towns^  and  not  being  persecuted, XVif£^\\v(^A'^l&x.^i«t' 
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row's  own  words, "  insensibly  become  more  civilized  than  t)inB;_ 
ancestors,  and  their  huhits  and  manners  Ics  ferocious."  TM 
only  good  which  the  law  of  Charles  III.  seems  to  have  dom 
to  tlie  Spanish  Gipeie.s  was,  as  already  said,  to  permit  theff 
to  follow  any  occupation,  and  be  admitted  to  any  guilds,  a 
communities,  (barring  the  capital,  and  royal  residences,)  thaj 
])Ieased  ;  but  only  on  the  conditir",  and  that  on  the  pain  qP 
death,  that  they  renounced  every  na^nabie  thing  conitecUS 
with  their  tribe;  which,  we  r—^  reasonably  assume,  a^ 
Gipsy  submitted  to,  however  mu  in  appeirance  he  migU 
have  done  so. 

But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  law  Hiarles  III.  was  anything 
but  the  one  which  it  was  custi  r  for  every  Spanish  moD? 
arch  to  issue  a^inst  the  trit  Jr.  Borrow  says  :  "  Per> 
haps  there  is  no  country  ia  wniih  more  laws  have  beeo' 
framed,  having  in  view  the  suppression  and  exiinction  of 
the  Gipsy  name,  race,  and  manner  of  life,  than  Spain.  Eveiy 
monarch,  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  appears, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  have  considered  that  one 
of  his  first  and  roost  imperative  duties  consisted  in  suppress- 
ing and  checking  the  robberies,  frauds,  and  other  enormities 
of  the  Gitanos,  with  which  the  wliole  country  seems  to  have 
resounded  since  the  time  of  their  first  appearance."  The 
fact  of  so  many  laws  being  passed  against  the  Gipsies,  is,  to 
my  mind,  ample  proof,  as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  them  were  put,  to  any  extent,  in  force ;  and 
that  the  act  in  question,  viewed  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  the 
laws  previously  in  existence,  was  little  more  than  a  form.  It 
contains  a  flourish  of  liberality,  implied  in  the  Gitanos  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter,  if  they  pleased,  any  guilds,  (which  they 
were  not  likely  to  do,)  or  communities,  (where  they  were 
doubtless  already  ;)  but  it  debars,  (that  is,  expels,)  them  from 
the  king's  presence,  at  the  capital  or  any  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences. Moreover,  it  allowed  the  Gitano  to  be  "  admitted  to 
whatever  office  or  employment  to  which  he  might  apply  him- 
self,"  (against  which,  there  probably  was,  or  should  have 
been,  no  law  in  existence.)  His  majesty  must  also  impose 
his  pragmatical  conceit  upon  bis  loyal  subjects,  by  telling 
them,  that  "Gitanos  are  not  Gitanos"— that  they  "  do  not 
proceed  from  any  infected  root ;"  and  threaten  them,  tliat  if 
tbef  inaiotain  the  contrary,  and  call  them  Gitanos,  he  will 
^ave  tbem  poaished  for  aliui&csiX 
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The  Gipsies,  after  a  residence  of  350  years  in  the  coun- 
try, would  have  comparatively  little  notice  taken  of  them, 
under  this  law,  except  when  they  made  themselves  really 
obnoxiouj^,  or  gave  an  official  an  occasion  to  display  his 
authority,  or  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.*  Whatever  may 
have  l>een  the  treatment  which  the  Gipsies  experienced  at 
tlie  hands  of  the  civU  authorities,  the  church  does  not  seem 
to  have  disturbed,  and  far  less  distressed,  them.  Mr.  Bor- 
row represents  a  priest  of  Cordova,  formerly  an  Inquisitor, 
saying  to  him  :  *'  I  am  not  aware  of  one  case  of  a  Gitano 
having  been  tried  or  punished  by  the  Inquisition.  The  In- 
quisition always  looked  upon  them  with  too  much  contempt, 
to  give  itself  the  slightest  trouble  concerning  them ;  for,  as 
no  danger,  either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Church  of  Borne, 
could  proceed  from  the  Gitanos,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  holv  office  whether  they  lived  without  re- 
ligion or  not.  The  holy  office  has  always  reser^'cd  its  anger 
for  |)eopIe  very  different ;  the  Gitano  having,  at  all  times, 
been  Gtidf  Itarrata  y  despreciaUe." 

Should  the  Spanish  Gipsies  not  now  assist  each  other,  to 
the  extent  they  did  when  banditti,  under  the  special  pro- 
scription of  the  Government,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  tliat 
they  were  therefore  not  as  much  Gipsies  as  ever  they  were. 
The  cliauge  in  this  rcs|Kx;t  arose,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
toleration  extended  to  them,  as  a  people  and  as  individu- 
als, whether  by  the  law,  or  society  in  general.  Such  Gip- 
sies as  Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  have  associated  with,  in  Spain, 
were  not  likely  to  l)e  very  reliable  authority  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  ;  for  he  has  uescribed  them  as  "  being  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  instinct,  (in  lieu  of  reason,)  which  assists  them 
to  a  very  liuiited  extent,  and  no  further." 

Might  it  not  be  in  S\mn  as  in  Great  Britain?  Even  in 
Engluni],  tliose  that  |niss  for  Gi|)sies  are  few  in  number, 
comfiared  to  the  mixed  Gi[>sies,  following  various  occuimi- 
tious  ;  for  a  large  |)art  of  the  Gipsy  blood  in  England  has, 
as  it  wi-re,  been  spread  over  a  large  surface  of  the  white.  In 
Scotland  it  is  almoAt  altogether  so.    There  seems  cousider- 

*  It  wouM  fvcin  that  tho  law  in  S|»aio,  in  re^ftnl  to  tho  (iipsies,  tUnJi 
|>r^tt y  tiiurh  wh^rv  it  diil — tiiat  it,  ihe  ]*9*iu\t  are.  In  a  sense,  tolvratcd,  but 
that  the  11^  flf  their  Un^ri^MTo  ia  prohibited,  as  may  be  pitliered  from  an 
laeidoiit  meniiuued  in  the  nioUi  cbapUr  of  Um  "  mh\9  in  8^*^  '  ^I  ^« 
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able  reason  for  bcHevinfrtliatOipsjdom  t?,  perhaps,  as  much 
mixed  in  Spain  as  in  Great  Brilnin,  although  Mr.  Borrow 
lias  taken  no  notice  of  i(.  We  have  eeen,  (pa^e  92.)  how 
severe  an  enactment  was  passed  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  against 
"  any  person,  whether  natnral  born  or  stranger,  to  be  seen 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gipsies,  or  disguised  like  them,"  In 
the  law  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  first  passed  a^inst 
the  Gipsies,  in  Spain,  a  elnas  of  people  is  mentioned,  in  eon- 
junction  with  them,  bnt  distiii{>:uished  from  them,  by  the 
name  of  "  foreign  tinkers."  Philip  III.,  at  Bclan,  in  Porto- 
gal,  in  1619,  commands  all  Gipsies  to  quit  the  kingdom 
within  six  months.  "  Those  who  should  wish  to  remain  are 
to  establish  themselves  in  cities,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  fise  the  dress,  name,  and  language,  in  order,  that  foras- 
mnch  as  they  are  not  such  by  nation,  (!)  this  name,  and  man- 
ner of  life,  mny  be  for  cverniore  confounded  and  forgotten(!)'' 
Philip  IV.,  on  the  8th  May,  1633,  declares  "  that  tliey  are 
not  Gipsies  by  origin  or  nature,  but  have  adopted  this' form 
of  life  (I)"  This  idea  of  "Gitanos  not  being  Gitanos,  and 
noi  proceeding  from  any  infected  root,"  was  not  original 
with  Charles  III.,  in  1783  ;  his  proclamation  having  been  in 
formal  keeping  with  previous  ones,  whether  of  his  own 
conntry,  or,  as  in  Scotland,  in  1603,  "  recommended  by  the 
example  of  some  other  realm,"  {page  111.)  Thei-e  had  evi- 
dently been  a  great  curiosity  to  linow  who  some  of  the  "  not 
Gipsies  by  origin  and  nature,"  (evidently  judging  from  their 
appearance,)  could  be ;  for  Pliilip  IV.  enacts,  "  that  they 
snail,  within  two  months,  leave  the  quarters  where  now  they 
live  tmtk  the  denomination  of  Gitanos,  and  that  they  shall 
separate  from  each  other,  and  mingle  with  the  other  inhahi- 
tanta :  that  the  ministers  of  justice  are  to  observe,  with  par- 
ticular diligence,  whether  they  hoU  communication  with  each 
other,  or  marry  among  themselves." 

The  "foreign  tinkers"  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  the  individuals  distinguished  from 
the  Gipsies  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  doubtless  mixed 
tJipbiea ;  whose  relationship  with  the  Gipsies  proper,  and 
isolation  from  tlie  common  natives,  are  very  distinctly  pointed 
out  in  the  above  extract  from  t!ie  law  of  Philip  IV.  Mr. 
Borrow  expresses  a  great'  difficulty  to  understanu  who  these 
pei>^e  could  be,  if  not  Gipsies.  How  easy  it  is  to  get  quit 
of  the  difficulty,  by  cono\utoBxlW\.\)tte.-j'«a^G,\<jaie9  whose 
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Mood,  perbapR  for  tho  most  part,  was  native  ;  and  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  body  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
Preface  to  this  work,  and  more  fully  illustrated  in  this  Dis- 
quisition. If  Mr.  Borrow  found  in  Spain  a  halP-pay  captain, 
in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel,  with  flaxen  hair,  a  thoi'ovgh 
Gips)/,  who  spoke  Gipsy  and  Latin,  with  f^oat  fluency,  and 
his  cousin,  Jara,  in  all  probability  another  Gipsy,  what  diffi- 
culty can  there  be  in  believing  that  the  "  foreign  tinkers," 
or  tinkers  of  any  kind,  now  to  be  met  with  in  Spain,  are, 
like  the  same  class  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Gipsies  of 
mixed  blood  ?  Indeed,  the  young  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  informs  me  that  tho  Gipsies  in  Spain  are  very  much 
mixed.  Mr.  Borrow  himself  admits  that  the  Gipsy  blood  in 
Spain  has  been  mixed ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  old  Gipsy 
counts,  he  says :  **  It  was  the  counts  who  determined  what  in- 
dividuals we're  to  bo  admitted  into  the  fellowship  and  privi- 

lejres  of  the  Gitanos They  (the  Gipsies)  were 

not  to  teach  the  language  to  any  but  those  who,  by  birth  or 
innmjnraticm,  belonged  to  that  sect"  And  he  gives  a 
case  in  i>oint,  in  the  l>ookseller  of  Logrono,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  only  daughter  of  a  Gitano  count ;  upon  whoso 
death,  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  succeeded  to  the  author- 
ity which  he  had  exercised  in  the  trilKJ.  If  the  Gipsies  in 
Spain  were  not  mixed  in  iwint  of  blood,  why  should  they 
have  taken  Mr.  Borrow  for  a  Gipsy,  as  he  said  they  did? 
Tlic  pen-ecutions  to  which  the  race  in  Spain  were  subjected 
wore  calculated  to  lead  to  a  nn'xture  of  the  blood,  as  in 
Scf>tland,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  Preface  ;  but,  perhaps, 
not  to  the  s^ame  extent ;  as  the  Spanish  Acts  seem  to  have 
given  the  tril>e  an  opportunity  of  esca|>e,  under  the  condi- 
tion of  scltlinsr,  &c.,  &i\,  which  would  probably  be  complied 
with,  nominally,  for  the  time  being  ;  while  the  face  of  part 
of  tho  coimtry  wouhl  afford  a  refuge  till  the  storm  had 
blown  over.    iSee  [wges  71  and  114.) 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  following  people,  destTibe<l  by 
Pagot,  in  liis  travels  in  Central  Europe,  are  mixe<l  Gipsies. 
II«'  .*^ayrf  :  **  In  almost  every  |iart  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
an»  to  Ik;  found  a  kind  of  wandering  tinkers,  wire-workers, 
and  menilers  of  crockery,  whose  language  ap|)ear3  to  be 
tliut  of  ihe  Sclaves,  who  travel  about,  and,  at  certain  sea- 
60US,  return  to  their  own  settlements,  wliero  the  women  and 
children  remain  during  their  abacnce.^     1^\\Q  ^vvcAwl^^ 
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I,  may  bft  ■ 
tlicy  ara  1 


Rotli welsh,  perhaps  the  same  mentioned  I,  _ 
mixed  Gipsies.  In  iho  Eocyclopiedia  Britannica  tlicy  a 
spokeu  of  as  "a  vagalranO  people,  in  tlic  soulli  of  Germaoj, 
who  have  somelimos  Ijcen  confounded  witii  the  Gipsies. 
Tlie  appearance  of  such  persona  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
their  being,  or  not  being,  members  of  Gipsydom.* 

I  will  now  consider  tlie  pr '  "londition  of  tlio  Scottish 

Gipsies.    But,  to  commence  >  tiat  is  the  native  capacUj 

of  a  Gipsy  7  It  is  good.  T«».«  «  amnion  tinkering  Gipsy, 
without  a  particle  of  education,  id  compare  him  with  » 
common  native,  without  a  particl.  if  education,  and  the  tin- 
ker, in  point  of  amartnosa,  is  wc  ,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  tho 
other.  If  not  a  learned,  he  is  i  ist  a  travelled,  Athenian, 
considerably  rubbed  up  by  his  ircourse  with  the  world. 
This  is  the  proper  *ay  by  wh.,-^  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
of  a  Gipsy.  It  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  coua- 
tries  and  circmnstance.'i  in  which  ho  is  found.  GroUmann, 
about  the  year  1780,  says,  of  evidently  tbo  more  original 
kind  of  Hungarian  Gipsies :  "  Imagine  a  people  of  childish 
thoughts,  whoso  minds  are  filled  with  raw,  undigested  con- 
ceptions, guided  more  by  senac  tlian  reason,  and  using  under- 
standing and  reflection  ouly  so  far  as  tliey  promote  the 
gratification  of  any  particular  appetite ;  and  you  have  & 
perfect  sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the  Gipsies." 
"  They  are  lively,  uncommonly  loquacious,  fickle  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  consequently,  inconstant  in  their  pursuits."  Bischof^ 
in  speaking  of  the  German  Gipsies,  in  1827,  says:  "They 
have  a  good  understanding,  an  excellent  memory,  are  quick 
of  comprehension,  lively  and  talkative."  Mr.  Borrow,  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  very  lowest,  and  most  ignorant,  class 
of  the  Spanish  Gipsies,  says  :  "  They  seem  to  hunt  for  their 
bread,  as  if  they  were  not  of  the  human,  but  rather  of  the 
animal,  species,  and,  in  lieu  of  reason,  were  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  instinct,  which  assists  them  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, and  no  further."  I  admit  that  this  class  of  Gipies 
may  have  as  little  intellect  as  there  is  in  an  ant-catcher's 
nose,  but  the  remark  can  apply  to  them  exclusively. 

Without  taking  into  account  any  opinion  expressed  by 
other  writers  on  the  Gipsies,  Mr.  Borrow  pays  :  "  Should  it 

*  Po^t  SBji  these  tinkers  leave  their  women  sad  children  at  home  vhan 
Ml  their  tntreU.  Thtit  »  co^  cuAomary  with  th«  tiibe,  althoogb  It  m«j 
b»  Uuir  lubit  in  tlie  Aaetnan  itomiTi\[iiti», 
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1)0  urged  that  certain  indiyiduals  have  found  them  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  represented  in  these  volumes, 
(*The  Gipsies  in  Spain/)  he  would  frankly  say  that  he 
yields  no  credit  to  the  presumed  fact."  And  he  refers  his 
readers  to  his  ?p:nii>li-Gipsy  vocabulary  for  the  words  hoax 
and  hocusj  as  a  reason  for  such  an  opinion !  lie  himself 
^ivcs  de^riptions  of  <}uite  a  different  caste.  For  example, 
l:e  speaks  of  a  rich  Gipsy  appearing  in  a  fair,  at  Leon,  in 
^^[laiu,  with  a  twenty  thousand  dollar  credit  in  his  pocket. 
And  of  another  Gipsy,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  who  had 
vibitcd  the  most  remote  and  remarkable  portions  of  the  world, 
**  passing  over  it  like  a  cloud  ;"  and  who  spoke  several  dia- 
loi^ts  of  the  Malay,  and  understood  the  original  language  of 
Java.  This  Gipsy,  he  says,  dealt  in  precious  stones  and 
{loisons  ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  bey  or  satrap  in  Persia, 
or  Turkey,  whom  he  has  not  supplied  with  both.  In  Mos- 
cow, he  says,  "  There  are  not  a  few  who  inhabit  stately 
houses,  go  abroad  in  elegant  equipages,  and  are  behind  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Russians,  neither  in  appearance  nor 
mental  acquirements.''  From  these  specimens,  one  might 
naturally  conclude  that  there  was  some  room  for  discrimi- 
nation among  different  classes  of  Gipsies,  instead  of  rating 
thrni  as  having  the  intellect  of  ant-catchers. 

Whon  thcGi|wies  ap|)oared  in  Scotland,  the  natives  them- 
sclvos,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  nearly  wholly  unedu- 
cated. Many  of  the  Gipsies,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
Uing  i^inart,  i»resuniptuous,  overbearing,  audacious  fellows, 
seem  to  have  assumed  great  importance,  and  beon  looked 
upon  as  no  small  |)eople  by  the  authorities  and  the  inhabit- 
ant>  of  the  country.  In  every  country  in  which  they  have 
rottlod,  they  seem  to  have  instinctively  and  very  readily 
a|ipr(^:iat(.Hl  the  ways  and  spirit  of  the  ])eoi)le,  while,  at  tlio 
same  time,  they  preserved  what  belonged  |>articularly  to 
theiii'^'lves — their  Gipsyism.  Gipsydom  being,  in  its  very 
essence,  a  **  working  in  among  otJier  people,"  "a  people 
witliin  a  ]ieople,"  it  followed,  that  marriages  between  adopted 
^iili.-^ic'S,  and  even  Gipsies  tlicmsclves,  an<i  the  ordinary  na* 
tiv«'s.  w«»uld  bo  encouraged,  were  it  only  to  amtribute  to 
tlirir  existence  in  the  country.  The  issue  of  such  marriages, 
t:«i  where  they  might,  would  IxHiome  centres  of  little  Gii)sy 
cirelcs,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  throw  off  members  tliat 
would  become  the  centres  of  other  Utile  tiivs;]  ^\x^^s^\  ^^ 
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leaven  of  Gipsydom  leavening  into  a  lump  everytliiiig  that 

Jiroccc3cil  out  of  itself.  To  such  an  cstcnt  has  this  been 
ollowed,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  Scottieh  Gipsies — at 
least  the  generality  of  tliem — liavo  every  outward  (charac- 
teristic of  Seotchmen.  But  the  seeret  of  bein^  Gipsies, 
which  lliey  carry  in  their  bosoms,  makes  thera  apjwar  a  little 
qneer  to  otiiers ;  they  have  a  s  nething  about  thorn  that 
makes  thera  look  somewhat  odd  I"  the  other  Scotchman,  who 
is  not  *'  one  of  them,"  although  I  <  does  not  know  the  cause 
of  it. 

Upon,  or  shortly  after,  their  rival,  they  seem  to  have 
divided  the  country  among  themsulves;  each  tribe  exercis- 
ing ilB  rights  over  its  own  territory,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  just  as  a  native  lord  would  have  done  against  other 
natives  ;  with  a  system  of  passes,  regulated  by  coancils  of 
local  Or  provincial  chieftains,  and  a  king  over  all.  The 
Scottish  Gipfiics,  from  the  very  first,  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  versed  in  their  vocation,  fVom  having  had  about 
a  hundred  years'  esperience,  in  some  other  part  of  Europe, 
before  they  settled  in  Scotland  ;  although  stragglers  of  their 
race  evidently  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  country 
many  years  before.  What  might  have  been  the  number  of 
Gipsies  then  in  Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  ;  it 
must  have  been  considerable,  if  we  j'idge  from  what  is  said 
in  Wraxall's  History  of  France,  vol,  2,  page  32,  when,  in 
reference  to  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  lie  states, 
that,  in  her  reign,  the  Gipsies  throughout  England  were  sup- 
posed to  exceed  ten  thousand.  The  employments  of  the 
original  Gipsies,  within  their  respective  districts,  seem  to 
have  been  what  is  described  under  the  head  of  Tweed-dale 
and  Clydesdale  Gipsies;  that  is,  tinkering,  making  spoons 
and  other  wares,  petty  trading,  telling  fortunes,  living  as 
much  as  possible  at  free-quarters,  dealing  in  horses,  and 
visiting  fairs.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  those  who  trav- 
elled Tweed-dale,  for  example,  always  averaged  abont  the 
same  number,  down  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
(except  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  when  they  would  have 
the  country  pretty  much  to  themselves,)  and  were  confined 
to  such  of  the  families  of  the  respective  tribes,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  these  families,  in  whom  the  right  was  hereditary. 
The  coDseqneDce  seems  to  have  been,  that  perhaps  the 
JOdoger  membcors  ot  liw  bouii  W&  Vi  \»tak.Q  themselves  to 
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towns  and  villagrcs,  and  engage  in  whatever  they  conid  pos- 
sibly turn  their  Iiands  to.  ^me  would,  of  course,  take  to 
the  highway,  and  kindred  fields  of  industry.  Admitting 
tliat  the  circumstances  attending  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  at 
that  time,  and  subsequently,  were  the  same,  as  regards  the 
manner  of  making  a  living,  which  attend  those  in  England, 
at  tlio  present  day,  (with  this  difference,  that  they  could 
more  easily  roam  at  large  then  than  now,)  and  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  how  the  surplus  of 
the  tented  Gipsy  population  was  disposed  of.  Among  the 
EiiglLsh  Gipsies  of  to-day,  taking  year  with  year,  and  tent 
with  tent,  there  is,  yearly,  a  continual  moving  out  of  the  tent ; 
a  kind  of  Gipsy  crop  is  annually  gathered  from  tented  Oip- 
sydom  ;  and  some  of  these  gradually  find  themselves  drawn 
into  almost  every  kind  of  meclmnical  or  manual  labour,  even 
to  working  in  coal-mines  and  iron-works ;  others  become 
peddlers,  itinerant  auctioneers,  and  tramps  of  almost  every 
imaginable  kind ;  not  to  speak  of  those  who  visit  fairs,  in 
various  capacities,  or  engage  in  various  settled  traffic. 

Put  a  Gipsy  to  any  occupation  you  like,  and  he  shows  a 
capability  and  handiness  that  is  astonishing,  if  he  can  only 
mu^«tcr  up  steadiness  in  his  new  vocation.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  break  him  off  the  tent ;  he  will  return,  and  lounge,  for 
weeks  tojrether,  about  that  of  his  father,  or  some  other  rela- 
tive, lint  get  him  fairly  out  of  the  tent,  married,  and,  in  a 
dejrree.  settle<l  to  some  occupation,  in  a  town  where  there 
an?  not  too  many  of  his  own  race  in  dose  proximity  to  him, 
but  where  he  gets  mixed  up,  in  his  daily  avocation,  with  tho 
common  natives  and  he  so<mer  or  later  falls  into  tlie  ranks. 
Still,  Ills  intimate  associations  are  always  with  Gipsies  ;  for 
his  anient  attacliment  to  his  {>eople,  and  a  corresponding 
re-entment  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  it,  keep  him 
ah>of  from  any  intimate  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants ;  his  asMKiations  with  them  hardly  ever  extending 
iH'voiid  the  commons  or  the  public-liouse.  If  he  ex|)erience3 
an  attack  from  his  ohi  habits, he  will  take  to  the  tramp,  from 
town  to  town,  working  at  his  mechanical  occupation  ;  leav- 
i'lir  lii-  wile  and  children  at  home.  Hut  it  is  not  long  Iw^ibro 
1  <•  return-'.  His  children,  having  been  born  and  reared  in  a 
Vtw  n,  become  habituated  to  a  settled  life,  like  other  |K>ople. 

There  is  u  vast  amount  of  ambition  nl)out  every  (lijjsv, 
which  is  displayed,  among  the  humble  c\;x^s^^,\w  ^^mAj^ 
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of  atliletic  exercises.*  The  Eamo  peculiarity  ia  discerniblB'l 
among  the  educated  Scottish  Gi[}sie8,  Carrying  about  with  | 
them  tlio  secret  of  being  Gipsies,  \i'hic1i  tliey  aseumc  vould 
be  a  lenible  imputation  cast  upon  tliem  by  tJie  ordinary  na- 
tives, if  they  knew  of  it,  tliey,  as  it  were,  fly  up,  like  game- 
cocka.  and  show  a  disposition  to  surpass  the  others  in  one 
way  vv  other ;  particularly  as  ti"""  consider  themselves  bet- 
ter than  the  common  iuliabitau^--  Tliey  must  always  be 
"  cocl(  of  the  company,"'  master  i  "  ceremonies,  or  stand  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  if  possible.  'he  reader  may  ask,  how 
do  they  consider  themselves  bett(  han  tlic  ordinary  natives  ? 
And  1  answer,  that,  from  having,  leen  so  long  in  Scotland, 
they  are  Scotchmen,  {as  indeed  t  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
point  of  blood,)  and  consider  emselvcs  as  good  as  the 
others — nay,  smarter  than  othei^  -i  the  same  sphere,  whidi, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  being 
Gipsies,  a  great  deal  better.  Tiiey  [rique  themselves  on 
their  descent,  and  on  being  in  possession  of  secrets  which 
are  peculiarly  and  exclusively  theirs,  and  which  they  im- 
agine no  other  knows,  or  will  ever  know.  They  feel  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  those  mysterious  beings  who  are 
an  enigma  to  others,  no  less  than  to  themselves.  Besides 
this  vanity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Gipsy  everywhere,  the 
Scottish  Gipsies  have  chimed  in  with  all  the  native  Scotch 
ideas  of  clanism,  kith,  kin,  and  consequence,  as  regards 
family,  descent,  and  so  forth ;  and  applied  them  so  pecu- 
liarly to  themselves,  as  to  render  their  opinion  of  their  body 
as  something  of  no  small  importance.  Some  of  them, 
whose  descent  leads  them  more  directly  back  to  the  tented 
stock,  speak  of  their  families  having  possessed  this  district 
or  tlie  other  district  of  the  country,  as  much,  almost,  as  we 
would  expect  to  hear  from  some  native  Scottish  chieftain. 

As  regards  the  various  phases  of  history  through  which 
many  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  passed,  we  can  only  form 
an  estimate  from  what  has  been  observed  in  recent  times. 
The  further  back,  however,  we  go,  the  greater  were  their 
facilities  to  rise  to  a  position  in  society  ;  for  this  reason, 

■  "  T  was  one  ot  these  verminoua  ones,  one  of  these  great  sia-breeileri; 
I  infected  all  the  youth  of  Ibe  town  wliere  I  was  born  with  all  manaer  of 
yoathful  Tsnilies,    The  neighboara  coanled  me  so  ;  m;  practice  proved  m* 

bo:  wherefore  Christ  JeBos  Wok  m-"-'   — i  •-'■' «-•  "•" — *"■*" 

xru  mndi  allayed  all  the  toviioi 
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th&t  a  rery  littlo  education,  joined  to  good  nataral  talents, 
were  all  that  was  necessary,  in  a  mixed  Oipsj,  to  raise 
liims^lf  in  the  world,  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  He 
could  leave  the  district  in  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
travelled,  with  his  parents ;  settle  in  a  town  where  he 
was  not  personally  known ;  commence  some  trafijc,  and, 
l»y  Ills  industry,  gradually  raise  himself  up,  and  acquire 
weahli.  He  would  not  lack  a  proper  degree  of  innate  man- 
ners, or  personal  dignity,  to  deport  himself  with  propriety 
ill  any  ordinary  com|)any  into  which  he  might  enter.  Even 
at  the  present  dav,  in  Scotland,  a  poor  Gipsy  will  commence 
life  with  a  wheelbarrow,  then  get  a  donkey-cart,  and,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  very  respectable  crockerjr-shop.  I  am  in- 
timate with  an  English  mixed  Gipsy  family,  the  father  of 
which  commenced  life  as  a  basket-maker,  was  afterwards  a 
constable,  and  now  occasionally  travels  with  the  tent  His 
Fion  is  an  M.  D.,  for  I  have  seen  his  diploma ;  and  is  a  smart, 
intelligent  fellow,  and  quite  an  adept  at  chemistry.  To 
illu>tratc  the  change  that  has  taken  place  among  some  of  the 
Si*ottish  Gipsies,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I  may  mention 
that  the  grand-children  of  a  prominent  Gipsy,  mentioned  in 
chapter  V.,  follow,  at  the  present  day,  the  medical,  the  legal, 
and  the  mercantile  professions.  Such  occurrences  have  been 
freciucnt  in  Scotland.  There  are  the  cases  mentioned  by  our 
author ;  such  as  one  of  the  Faas  rising  to  such  eminence  in 
the  mercantile  world,  at  Dunbar  ;  and  another  who  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  East  India  Com|)any's  ser^'ice  ; 
and  the  Haillie  family,  which  furnished  a  captain  and  a 
quarter-master  to  the  army,  and  a  country  surgeon.  These 
are  but  iiit^tances  of  many  others,  if  they  were  but  known. 
»^>me  may  object,  that  these  were  not  full-blood  Gipsies. 
That,  I  readily  admit.  But  tiie  objection  is  more  nominal 
than  real.  If  a  white  were  to  proceed  to  the  interior  of 
the  American  continent,  and  cast  his  lot  with  a  tribe  of 
Indians,  his  children  would,  of  course,  be  expected  to  bo 
su|K*rior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  children  of  the  native 
bl(x>d  exclusively,  owing  to  what  the  father  might  be  suf)- 
]»<j.»r«i  to  teach  ihcm.  But  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  a 
white  marrying  a  Soottiv^'h  Gipsy  woman,  born  and  reared  in 
the  ."^uine  community  with  himself ;  for  the  white,  in  general 
ra£«C2i.  brings  only  his  blood,  which  enables  the  children,  if 
they  take  after  himself,  in  appearance,  to  ^\i\.^i  ^^Oii  ^\^&i:^& 
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as  tlie  black  Gipsies  would  not  enter,  or  might  not  bo 
allowed  to  enter,  Tlie  wliite  father,  in  sucli  a  ease,  migiit 
not  even  be  go  inlclligeiit  as  the  Gipsy  mother.  Be  that  bs 
it  may,  the  individuals  to  whom  I  have  alluded  were  nothing 
but  Gip?(iea ;  possibly  they  did  not  know  when,  or  throagh 
whom,  the  wliite  blood  was  introduced  among  them  ;  they 
knew,  at  leaat,  tliat  they  were  Gipsies,  and  that  the  links 
which  connected  them  with  the  past  were  substantially 
Gipsy  links.  Besides  the  Scottish  GipsicB  rising  to  respect- 
able positions  in  life,  by  their  own  excrtiona,  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  Gipsydom  has  been  well  brought  up  through  the 
female  line ;  especially  at  a  time  when  females,  and  particu- 
larly country  females,  were  rude  and  all  but  uneducated. 
Who  more  capable  of  doing  that  than  the  lady  Baillies,  of 
Tweed-dale,  and  the  lady  Wilsons,  of  Stirlingshire  ?  Such 
Gipsy  girls  could  "turn  natives  round  their  litllo  fingers," 
and  act,  in  a  way,  the  lady  at  once  ;  "  turn  over  a  new  leaf," 
and  "  pin  it  down ;"  and  conduct  thcmsclYes  with  great 
propriety. 

Upon  a  superior  Scottish  Girey  settling  in  a  town,  and 
eepecially  a  small  town,  and  wishing  to  appear  respectable, 
be  would  naturally  take  a  pew  in  the  church,  and  attend 
public  worship,  were  it  only,  as  our  author  asserts,  to  hide 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.  Because,  among  the  Scotch, 
there  is  that  prying  inquisitiveness  into  their  neighbours' 
affairs,  that  compels  a  person  to  be  very  circumspect,  in  all 
his  actions,  movements,  and  expressions,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
thought  anything  of,  at  all.  The  habit  of  attending  church 
would  then  become  as  regular,  in  the  Gipsy's  family,  as  in 
the  families  of  the  ordinary  natives,  and,  in  a  great  measare, 
proceed  from  as  legitimate  a  motive.  The  family  would  be 
Tfiry  polite,  indeed,  extra  polite,  to  their  neighbours.  After 
they  had  lulled  to  sleep  every  suspicion  of  what  they  were, 
or,  by  their  really  good  conduct,  had,  according  to  the 
popular  idea;  "  ceased  to  be  Gipsies,"  they  would  natnrall/ 
encourage  a  formal  acquaintance  with  respectable  (and 
nothing  but  respectable,)  people  in  the  place.  The  Gip^ 
himself,  a  really  good  fellow  at  heart,  honourable  iu  his 
dealings,  but  fund  of  a  bargain,  wlien  he  could  drive  a  bar 
gain,  and.  moreover,  a  jovial  fellow,  would  naturally  maks 
pJeDty  of  business  aud  out-door  friends,  at  least.  Rising  in 
onjuiDStaQcea  and  tV.  pu^AK  e&^ft€m,\i%  makes  up  hia  nund 
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that  his  children  oaeht  to  be  something  better  than  himself, 
at  all  events :  in  short,  that  thcj  ought  not  to  be  bdiind 
those  of  his  respectable  neighbours.  Some  of  them  he, 
therefore,  educates  for  a  liberal  profession.  The  Gipenr 
himself  becomes  more  and  more  ambitious :  besides  attend- 
ing church,  he  must  become  an  elder  of  the  church ;  or  it 
may  be  timt  the  grace  of  God  takes  hold  of  him,  and  brings 
him  into  the  fold.  He  and  his  wife  conduct  themselves 
with  much  propriety  :  but  some  of  the  boys  are  rather  wild ; 
the  girls,  however,  uehave  well  Altogether,  the  whole 
family  is  very  much  thought  of.  Such  is  a  Scottish  Gipqr 
family,  (the  parents  of  which  are  now  dead,)  that  I  have  in 
my  mind  at  the  present  moment.  No  suspicion  existed  in 
regard  to  the  father,  but  there  was  a  breath  of  suspicion  in 
regard  to  the  mother.  But  what  difference  did  that  make? 
wiiat  knowledge  had  the  public  of  the  nature  of  Gipsydom? 
Consider,  then,  that  the  process  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  has  been  going  on,  more  or  less,  for  at  least  the 
la^t  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  I  ma^  well  ask, 
where  might  we  not  expect  to  meet  with  Gipsies,  in  Scotland, 
at  the  present  day  ?  And  I  reply,  that  we  will  meet  with 
them  in  every  sphere  of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  verj-  highest.  There  are  Gipsies  among  the  very  best 
Edinburgh  families.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Scotchmen, 
youths  and  men  of  middle  age,  of  education  and  charac- 
ter, an<i  who  follow  very  respectable  occupations,  that  are 
Gi|isies,  and  who  admit  that  they  are  Gipsies.  But,  apart 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  ask,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  pillar  of  the  Scottish  church,  at  Edinburp^h, 
upon  the  occasion  of  founding  a  society  for  the  reformation 
of  the  poor  class  of  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  frequently  there- 
after, said  that  he  himself  was  a  Gipsy  ?  I  ask,  again,  is  not 
that  a  fact  ?  It  is  a  fact.  ^Vnd  such  a  man  I  Such  prayers  I 
Huch  deep-toned,  sonorous  piety  I  Such  candour  I  Such 
judgment !  Such  amiability  of  manners !  How  much  re- 
spected !  How  worthy  of  respect  I  The  good,  the  godly, 
tne  saintly  doctor  I     When  will  we  meet  his  like  again  ?* 

*  "  Cirand  wai  the  repoeo  of  his  lofty  brow,  dark  eye.  and  aspect  of  toft 
and  mclaocliuly  nicmning;.     It  wai  a  fact  from  which  every  eril  and  earthlr 

{•oiwinn  iM*ciiied  purged.     A  deep  gravity  lay  u|»od  his  countcnaoce,  whlcD 
ltd  the  aoieniDity,  without  the  ^tiTnness,  of  one  of  our  old  refrinners.   Too 
cuuld  alniott  Caacy  a  halo  completing  Ita  apoiloWc  c\iaT%K\«Tr 
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This  leads  mc  to  speak  of  a  higli-class  ScottisU  Gipsy 
family— the  Falla,  who  settled  at  Dunbar,  as  merchaota,  aJ- 
ludcd  to  under  the  chapter  on  Border  Gipsias,*  Who  can 
doubt  that  they  were  Gipsies  to  the  last  ?  llow  could  they 
avoid  being  Gipsies  ?  The  Gipsies  were  their  people ;  their 
blood  was  Gipsy  blood.  How  could  they  get  rid  of  their 
Ijlood  and  descent  7     Co  ■  throw  either  off,  as  they 

would  an  old  coat  ?  Couu-  lical  science  rid  them  of 
either  ?  Assuredly  not.  Th  .mitted  their  descent,  over 
tficir  cups.  But  being  descef  (s  of  Gipsies,  and  yet  twt 
Gipsies,  is  a  contradiction  ■-  is.  The  principles  which 
regulate  the  descent  of  oti  y  families  applied  equally 

to  theira.     The  fact  that  all  had  the  liiBtory  of  Ler 

people,  in  the  act  of  leavii-t,  olm,  represented  in  tapes- 

try, may  be  taken  as  but  a  st  7  that  indicated  how  the 
wind  blew.  Was  not  old  Will  Faa,  the  Gipsy  king,  down 
to  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  first  American  war,  admitted 
to  their  hospitality  as  a  relative?    And  do  not  the  Scottish 

■  Barng  alladM  to  tbU  hmil;,  thus ;  "  Passed  through  the  moat  glorioaa 
oom  country  I  ever  saw,  tiJI  I  reached  Duobar,  a  neat  little  tovo.  Diaa 
with  Provoat  Pull,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  must  reapcclntile  character, 
bat  indescribable,  bb  he  exhibits  no  mnrhed  traits.  Mre,  Fnll,  a  geniriii  !n 
painting ;  fully  more  clever  in  the  fine  arts  and  aeiencea  than  ray  frieod 
Lady  Wauchope,  withont  her  consummate  aaauraiice  uf  haroirn  abilitiea." — 
Lift  of  Buri'i.  *v  Robtrl  Cl'ambcr: 

Tliecreat  of  tte  Falls,  of  Dnnbar,  was  WrM  boars' hoada,  couped  ;  thatirf 
Baillie.  of  Lamln^toD,  la  one  boar's  head,  cooped.  In  the  Statiatical  Acconnt 
of  Scotland,  (IS3S,)  appears  the  foUowing  notice  of  thia  family  :  "  A  fiunily, 
of  the  name  of  Fall,  established  Ibemaelvea  at  Dunbar,  and  became,  duriag 
Uie  last  century,  the  moat  extensive  merchants  in  Scotland.  Tliey  wen 
loDE  the  chief  magistrales  of  the  burgh,  and  preferred  the  pnhlic  good  to 
their  onn  profit.  They  hare  lell  no  one  to  bear  their  aame.  nol  ttnt 
Blone  lo  ttll  uherr  l/ieif  lie  ;  but  they  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  «■ 
terprlse  and  public  spirit"  There  ia  apparently  a  rooson  for  "  not  eTcn  a 
■tone  being  left  to  tell  where  they  lie;"  for  in  Hoyland'a  "  Sarrey  of  tba 
OlpBieB"  appeared  the  aecoant  of  Baiilie  Smith,  in  which  it  la  i»id  ■.  "  Tba 
detcendanls  of  Faa  now  lake  the  oame  of  Fall,  from  the  Messrs.  Fall,  tf 
Danbar,  who,  they  pride  themselves  in  saying,  are  of  the  lame  ttock  afi 
lineage  f  which  aeems  to  have  frightened  tbeir  cooneiiona  at  being  knom 
to  be  Gipsiea. 

Let  alt  that  haa  been  *^d  of  the  Foils  bo  conaidered  aa  their  mooiuMlK 
and  epitaph ;  eo  that  their  memories  may  be  preaerveil  as  loug  as  tbit 
work  exists. 

It  would  be  intereatiDg  to  know  who  the  Captain  Fall  was,  who  vUittd 
Dunbar,  with  an  Amencon  ship-of-war.  during  the  time  of  Paul  Jones.  B* 
saiehit  hare  been  a  descendant  of  a  GipEy,  sent  to  the  plantations,  In  tlii 
obfen  tifDM,  1Woue,aal  W9«ui&iiaaT«,kCMat  many  acioniofOifV 
A«a,  iind«T  one  nama  or  ol^r,  acaXXmei  Q^at  Uv«  -vqtX^. 
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Gipsies,  at  the  present  day,  claim  them  to  have  been  Gip- 
sies ?  Why  might  not  the  Falls  glory  in  being  Egyptians 
among  themselves,  bnt  not  to  others  ?  Were  not  their  an- 
cestors kings  ?  **  Wee  kings,"  no  doubt,  but  still  kings ; 
one  of  them  being  the  "  loved  John  Faw,"  of  James  V,,  whom 
all  the  tribe  consider  as  a  great  man,  (which,  doubtless,  he 
was,  in  that  barbarous  age,)  and  the  principal  of  the  thirteen 
patriarchs  of  Scottish  Gipsydom.  Was  not  a  Gipsy  king, 
(themselves  being  Gipsies,)  an  ancestor  of  far  more  respect, 
in  their  eyes,  than  the  founder  of  a  native  family,  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  was  a  com- 
mon country  snip^  and  most  likely  commenced  life  with 
••whipping  the  cat"  around  the  country,  for  fivcpence  a 
dav,  and  victuals  and  clipping  ?* 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  these  Falls  must  have  con- 
sidered themselves  a  world  better  than  other  people,  merely 
on  account  of  their  being  Gipsies,  as  all  Gipsies  do,  arising, 
in  part,  from  that  antagonistic  spirit  of  opposition  which  the 
projiidioc  of  their  fellow-creatures  is  so  much  calculated  to 
stir  up  in  their  minds.  Saying,  over  their  cujis,  that  they 
were  descended  from  the  Faws,  the  historical  Gipsy  name 
in  Scotland,  did  not  divulge  very  much  to  the  public.  For 
what  idea  had  tf»e  public  of  the  worhng  of  Gi/tfiydom — 
what  idea  of  the  Gipsy  language?  Did  the  public  know  of 
tho  existence  of  a  Gifjsv  language  in  Scotland  ?  In  all  prob- 
ability, it  generally  dicf  not.  If  the  juiblic  heard  a  Tinkler 
u.se  a  strange  word,  all  that  it  woulcl  think  of  it  would  be, 
that  it  was  cfint,  confined  to  vagalx)nds  strolling  the  coun- 
try. Would  it  ever  dream  that  what  the  vagabonds  used 
wan  carefully  preserved  and  spoken  among  the  ffrcat 
Falls,  of  Dunbar,  within  the  sanctity  of  their  own  dwellings, 
as  it  nssunHlly  must  have  been  ?  Would  the  public  believe 
in  such  a  thing,  if  even  its  own  oars  wore  made  the  witnesses 
to  it  ?  Was  the  love  which  the  Falls  had  for  their  Yeth- 
olm  connexion  confined  to  a  mere  group  of  their  ancestors 
worko<l  in  tajwstry  ?  Where  was  the  Cjipsy  language,  dur- 
inir  all  this  tinio  ?  Assuredly  it  was  well  preserved  in  their 
fiiinily.  If  it  showed  the  learst  symptoms  of  fulling  off,  how 
easily  could  the  mothers  bring  into  the  family,  as  servants, 

•  M' flipping  the  rat :  TAiloring  from  house  to  houto.  Tho  rat  'i%itkifped 
bj  feinAtf*0.  ai  well  a-«  malct,  in  AmericA,  In  sotno  ^rl«  ^ii  ^Va^Vi  VVi^  «v- 
prvMion  if  current. 


^ 
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otiier  Gipsies,  who  would  leach  it  to  tlio  children  I  For,  be- 
sides the  dazzling  hold  which  the  Gipsy  language  takes  of 
the  mind  of  a  Gipsy,  as  the  language  of  those  black,  mysteri- 
ous heroes  from  whom  he  is  descended,  the  keeping  of  it 
up  forms  the  foundation  of  that  self-respect  irl'ich  a  Gipsy 
lias  for  Jiimself,  amidst  the  prejudice  of  the  world  ;  from 
vhich,  at  tlie  bottom  of  bif  i*""-*  whatever  his  pos^ition  in 
life,  or  character,  or  associ  may  be,  he  considers  hiro- 

Bclf  separated.  I  am  deciuuu.^  f  opinion  that  all  the  do- 
mestics about  this  Fall  family  ere  Gipsies  of  one  caste, 
colour,  condition,  or  what  ""'■ 

Then,  we  are  told  that  11,  who  married  Sir  John 

Anstruthcr,  of  Elie,  baronui,  >  ooked  down  upon  by  her 
husband's  friends,  and  recci  ,o  other  name  than  Jenny 

Faa ;   and  that   she  was  in  ly  twitted  with  beinp  a 

Gipsy,  by  the  rabble,  while  aiienuing  an  election  in  which 
Sir  John  was  a  c-andidatc.  AVhnt  real  satisfaction  could  Jenny, 
or  any  other  GipsVjhavo  for  ordinary  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, when  she  was  conscious  of  being  what  she  was,  and  how 
she  was  spoken  of,  by  her  husband's  relatives  and  the  pubtio 
generally  ?  She  would  take  comfort  in  telling  her  "  wonder 
tul  story"  to  her  children,  (for  I  preeume  she  would  liave 
children,)  who  would  sympathize  with  her  ;  and  in  convets- 
ing  with  such  of  her  own  race  as  were  near  her,  were  it 
only  her  trusty  domestics.  It  is  the  Gipsy  woman  who  feeb 
the  prejudice  that  exists  towards  her  race  the  most  acutely; 
for  she  has  the  rearing  of  the  children,  and  broods  more 
over  tho  history  of  her  people.  As  the  needlo  turns  to  the 
pole,  so  does  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy  woman  to  Gipaydom. 

We  are  likewise  told  that  this  eminent  Gipsy  family  were 
connected,  by  marriage,  with  the  Footies,  of  Balgonie  ;  ihe 
Coutts,  afterwards  bankers  ;  Collector  Whyte,  of  Kirkaldy, 
and  Collector  Melville,  of  Dunbar.  We  may  assume,  as  a 
mathematical  certainty,  that  Gipsydom,  in  a  refined  form,  ia 
in  existence  in  the  descendant  of  these  families,  particu- 
larly in  such  of  them  as  were  connected  with  this  Gipsy 
family  by  the  female  side.* 

■  or  the  OipBtm  at  Moscow,  tlie  following  U  tiie  gobstuioe  of  vlut  Mr. 
Borrow  mjb  :  "  Thone  who  have  beep  accuBtotned  to  consider  the  Gip«T  u 
a  waodering  outcast will  be   surprised  to   l^arn  iW 

■moDgit  the  Olpoiee  of  Hobcow,  then  are  not  a  few  who  iohabit  atttal; 

boaaea,  go  abroftd  in  elegtiTit  ei^^pa^jra,  ftud  k«  behind  the  higher  ordacot 
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A  persoD  who  bas  never  considered  this  subject,  or  any 
other  cognate  to  it,  may  imagine  that  a  Gipsy  reproaches 
him^lf  with  his  own  blood.  Pshaw!  where  will  you 
find  a  man,  or  a  tribe  of  men,  under  the  heavens,  that  will 
do  that  ?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  it.  All  men 
venerate  their  ancestors,  whoever  they  have  been.  A  Gipsy 
iH,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  proud  of  his  blood.  "  I  have 
very  little  of  the  blood,  myself,  said  one  of  them,  "  but  just 
come  and  see  my  wife  I"  But  people  may  say  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Falls  were  thieves.  And  were  not  all  the 
Borderers,  in  their  wa\',  the  worst  kind  of  thieves  ?  Thev 
might  not  have  stolen  from  their  nearest  relatives  ;  but,  with 
that  exception,  did  they  not  steal  from  each  other  ?  Now, 
Oi|isiei^  never,  or  hardly  ever,  steal  from  each  other.  Were 
not  all  the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs  thieves  of  the  first 
water?  Were  not  the  Scotts  and  the  Kers  thieves,  long 
after  the  Gipsies  entered  Scotland  ?  When  the  servants  of 
Scott  of  Harden  drove  out  his  last  cow,  and  said, "  There  goes 
Ilarden'icow,"  did  not  tlie  old  cow-stoaler  say,  "  It  will  soon 
be  Harden  s  Jtvf^** — meaning,  that  he  would  bct  out  on  a  cow- 
htealing  expedition?  In  fact,  he  lived  upon  s|K)il.  Was  it 
not  hi.-s  lady's  custom,  on  tlie  last  bullock  being  killed,  to 
pla(*e  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  l)eing  uncovered,  was 
found  to  (*ontain  a  pair  of  ch'an  spurs — a  hint,  to  her  hus- 
Irdiid  and  his  followers,  that  thov  must  shift  for  their  next 
uif*al  ?  The  dosrendants  of  these  S<'otts,  and  the  Scottish 
publii:  generally,  look,  with  tlie  utmost  (*oniplacency  and 
priih\  u|>on  the  history  of  such  families  ;  yet  would  be  very 
apt  to  make  a  great  ado,  if  the  ancestress  of  a  Gipsy  should, 
in  such  a  predicament,  have  hung  out  a  cock*s  tail  at  the 
mouth  of  her  tent,  as  a  iiint  to  her  "  laddies"  to  look  after 

KoMuuiA  Deither  in  Ap|»oaraore  Dor  mental  «c(]uirtfincut8 The 

furim  ohtaiard  l»v  the  (;ij»<(y  fcniali*t<.  by  the  cziTcisi*  of  tho!r  art  (iiini^n{; 
\n  Uw  rhoin  (if  M(i««i»w,)  enable  them  to  8ti]>|M>K  their  relativeii  in  nffiu- 
^nre  and  hiiurv.  Siine  are  married  to  Ku!»sianA ;  anl  no  one  who  has 
vi«it#i]  KuMia  can  hut  le  aware  th^tt  a  luvfly  and  arc4»m|>liHhed counteNi, 
of  th«*  nolik*  anr|  num*T(iiiit  fumily  of  TnUtoy  i%  hy  birth,  a  Zi^ana,  and  wa« 
uririnally  '•'m'  of  the  |irinct|iid  Httra«*rioiiii  (»f  a  Komuny  rhoir  at  Mokow.** 

ThiJ*  phitii  noli'*!*  ap|M>nri  iin.4.itiftfHrtiiry.  conVuli'riiiir.  an  Mr.  Itiirrow 
aayii.  thit  onr  of  hia  |irinci|iul  uioti^t-n  |nr  viMiiini;  Mihmmiw  waa  to  liold 
comnuiiioation  miih  tlio  <fi|>iiu"«.  It  nii:;iit  havt*  o<'**urri<l  to  him  to  en- 
quire wL.it  relation  tii«*  rhiMrvti  ff -ii«-|i  matTiu:;^.,  \ioii|il  iN-ar  to  <ti|iMd<Hii 
KeMTaUy  :  that  in.  wnuhi  they  he  initiated  in  the  tiiyi«tcriei(.  and  taiu;ht  the 
laacvage,  and  hold  thfiii9«el\«4  tn  In*  (iiiiHie.iiT     It  ift  v^vWuV.  \v^^«\«\,n2mX 
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poultry.  Common  sense  tells  iis,  tlmt,  for  one  excuse  to  be 
offered  for  such  conduct,  on  the  psirt  of  the  lanffed-ijentry 
of  the  ciuntry,  a  hundred  can  be  found  for  the  ancestor  of  a 
Gipsy— an  unfortuiiato  waudcrer  on  the  face  of  tho  earth, 
who  was  hunted  about,  like  a  wolf  of  the  forest.* 

And  what  shall  wc  say  of  onr  Highland  thieves  ?     Higlv 
landers  may  be  more  toudr  his  point,  for  their  ances- 

tors were  tne  last  of  the  Bri  ice  to  give  up  that  kind  of 

life.  Talk  of  the  laws  passea  linst  the  Gipsies  I  Vari- 
ous of  onr  Scottish  monarclis  led  decrees  ajrainst  "  tlio 
wicked  tliieves  and  limmcrs  i  e  clans  and  gnrnamcB,  in- 
habiting the  Highlands  and  "  accusing  "the  chieftains 
prinoi^ial  of  the  branches  v  to  be  esteemed  tho  very 
autbors,  fosterers,  and  mainta  ',  of  the  wicked  deeds  of 
the  vagabonds  of  their  elans  anu  surnames."  Indeed,  the 
dowerics  of  the  cldefs'  daughters  were  made  up  by  a  share 
of  the  booty  collected  on  their  expeditions.  The  flighiands 
were,  at  one  time,  little  better  than  a  nc?t  of  lliicvcs; 
thieving  from  each  otlier,  and  more  particularly  from  their 
southern  ncigliboiirs.  It  is  notorious  tliat  robbery,  in  the 
Highlands,  was  "  lield  to  be  a  calling  not  merely  innocent, 
but  honourable  ;"  and  that  a  high-horn  Higldand  warrior 
was  "  much  more  becomingly  employed,  in  plundering  tlie 
lands  of  others,  than  in  tilling  liis  own."  At  stated  times  of 
tlie  year,  such  as  at  Candlemas,  regular  bands  of  Highland- 
ers, the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  what  not,  proceeded  soulh 
in  quest  of  booty,  as  part  of  their  winter's  provisions.  The 
Highlanders  might  even  have  been  compared,  at  one  time,  to 
as  many  tribes  of  Afghans.  Mr.  Skene,  the  liistorian  of  the 
Highlandf,  and  himself  a  Highlander,  says  tlial  the  Higfi- 
landci-a  "  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  plunder  the  peo- 
ple of  the  low  country,  whenever  it  ifos  in  their  pmver."  We 

"  On  his  return  wilh  liU  gallnnt  prey,  he  paa»eJ  a  very  !ai™  h«y-il»ct. 
It  occurred  to  tho  provident  laird  that  this  would  be  eitremef]'  convealenl 
to  fodder  bie  new  stuck  of  cattle ;  but.  as  no  means  of  traneportiiu;  It  were 
obvioni,  he  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  it.  with  the  apostrophe,  noir  l)ecaiiK 
proverbial.  "  By/  my  •ail,  had  y«  but  four  fat,  yethiiald  not  tland  tanp  ihirt.'  , 
'  In  ehort.  as  Frcissart  says  of  a  similar  clas9  of  feudnl  robbem.  "  Notbin; 
came  amiss  to  them  that  wan  not  too  kiavi/  or  loo  ImI."  ^ir  WaUer  Scoa 
epeaka,  in  the  most  jocnlnr  nmnner,  of  nn  anciistrcaa  who  Imil  a  oiriou 
/land  al  picUinff  tin  bufuhirh  hrr  /unhand  «(ii/e  ;  and  that  there  was  H' 
stain  Upon  bia  escati:heon,  barriag  Border  theft  and  high  treason. — L 
Aarft  Life  nf  SW  Walltr  Scoll. 

We  abonld  never  forRet,  ftial  *  "  \ibwV*  fc  \.i™V  •w't«\i«t  it  is  a  iL 
or  a  mosquilo  liaw^,  wWc\i  w  »i»B  itorUcAoI  Ta.\vo.-«\.v  , 
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natarally  ask,  how  did  tlie  Highlanders  acquire  this  right  of 

Elundcr?  Were  they  ever  proscribed  ?  Were  any  of  them 
ong,  merely  for  being  Highlanders?  No.  What  plea, 
then,  did  the  Highlanders  ^et  up,  in  justification  of  this 
wholesale  robbery  ? — "  They  believed,  from  iradition^  that 
the  Lowlands,  in  old  times,  were  the  pos^sions  of  their  an- 
cestors." {Skene.)  But  that  was  no  excuse  for  their  plun- 
dering each  other.* 

The  Gipsy's  ordinary  pilfering  was  confined  to  such  petty 
things  as  "  hens  and  peats  at  pleasure,"**  cutting  a  bit  lamb's 
throat,"  and  "a  mouthfu'  o'  grass  and  a  pickle  corn,  for  tho 
cuddy" — '*'  things  that  a  fanner  body  ne'er  could  miss."  But 
your  Highlanders  did  not  content  themselves  with  such 
^  needles  and  pins  ;"  they  must  have  "  horned  cattle."  If 
the  coast  was  clear,  they  would  table  their  drawn  dirks, 
and  commence  their  spulzie,  by  making  their  victims  furnish 
them  with  what  was  necessary  to  fill  their  bellies ;  upon  the 
strength  of  which,  they  would  "  lift"  whatever  they  could 
carrv  and  drive,  or  take  its  equivalent  in  blackmail. 

Vfhai  an  effort  is  made  by  our  McGregors,  at  the  present 
day.  to  scrape  up  kin  with  this  or  the  other  bandit  Mc- 
Gregor ;  and  vet  Iiow  apt  the  McGregor  is  to  turn  u|)  his 
nose — just  as  launch,  only,  couhl  make  him  turn  it  up — if  a 
Gi|>py  were  to  step  out,  and  say,  that  he  was  a  descendant, 
and  could  speak  the  language,  of  Will  Baillio,  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Tweed-dale  and  (,'lydesdale  Gi|K<<ies :  a 
Cfipsy,  descril>efl  by  my  ance:<tor,  (and  he  could  judge,)  to 
have  l»c-en  **  the  haudsomojit,  the  l)e.**t  dressed,  the  l>est  look- 
ing, and  the  l>est  bred,  man  he  ever  saw ;  and  the  best 

•  Hr  Walter  Soott  mikes  FiU  JarneA,  in  tho  "  Lady  of  tho  Lake,**  fay  to 
RcMierick  I>ba : 

•*  But  then,  thy  chieftnin's  mbbor  life ! — 
Winning  mwin  proy  l>y  mu«elc«8  Mrifc. 
Wrenchinjj  from  ruined  Low  land  swain 
Hie  herds  and  harre^ta  reare<l  in  vain — 
Methinki«  a  kouI  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  r|K>ils  from  huch  foul  foray  home." 

The  Gael  beheld  him.  srrini  tho  while. 
And  ansvervd  with  di5dainful  entile. — 


•  Where  lire  the  mountain  chief-*,  who  hold 
That  plundering  lowland  tidd  and  (oVd 
Jo  Moght  but  retribtition  true  t 
8eek  other  i  a«M»  '(;ainat  RcnVncV  \>\\u 


«« 
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Bwordsman  in  Scotland,  for,  with  liis  ivcnpon  in  his  haB(.. 
and  liis  back  at  a  wall,  lie  could  Fct  almost  oveiytliiDg,  saT- 
ing  firc-armB,  at  defiance  ;  a  man  who  could  act  the  gentle- 
man, tlio  robber,  tlie  wrnor,  and  the  tinker,  whenever  it 
answered  bis  purpose."*  And  yet,  some  of  this  nian'.-4  de- 
sceiidauta  will  doubtless  be  found  among  our  medical  doc- 
tors, and  even  the  flcrgy.  Z  "  Meet  our  author  pointing 
out  a  clergyman  of  the  Scott.  Iiurch,  who,  he  was  pretty 
sure,  was  "one  of  ihcni."  .name  could  have  stooS 

lower,  at  one  time,  than  il<  or?    Both  by  legal  and 

social  proscription,  it  was  li  upon  as  vagabond  ;  and 

doubtless  the  clan  brought  it  rilyand  principally,  upou 

themselves  ;  but  as  for  the  r,  they  practised  upon  their 

neighbours,  and  the  helplesa  _  jmers,  tlicy  were,  at  first, 
no  worse,  in  that  respect,  that .  jra  of  their  nation.  Are 
the  McGregors  sure  that  there  aru  no  Gipsies  among  them  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  of,  at  least,  the  name  of  Mc- 
Gregor, knowii  to  both  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies. 
What  more  likely  than  some  of  the  McGregors,  when  "out," 
and  leading  their  vagabond  lives,  getting  mixed  up  with  the 
better  kind  of  mixed  Gipsies?  They  were  both  leading  a 
wild  life,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  McGregors, 
of  even  no  small  consequence,  might  have  been  led  captive 
by  such  Gipsy  girls  as  the  lady  Baillies,  of  Tweed-dale.  Let 
a  Gipsy  once  be  grafted  upon  a  native  family,  and  she  rises 
with  it ;  leavens  tlie  little  circle  of  which  she  is  the  centre, 
and  leaves  it,  and  its  descendants,  for  all  time  coming, 
Gipsies. 

i  now  come  to  ask,  what  constitutes  a  Gipsy,  at  the  present 
day  ?  And  common  sense  replies  :  the  simple  fact  of  know- 
ing from  whom  he  is  descended,  that  is,  who  he  ia,  in  con- 
nection with  having  the  Gipsy  words  and  signs,  although 
these  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  requires  no  argument 
to  show  that  there  is  no  tribe  or  nation  but  finds  something' 
that  leads  it  to  eling  to  its  origin  and  descent,  and  not  de- 
spise the  blood  that  runs  in  its  own  veins,  although  it  may 
despise  the  condition  or  conduct  of  some  of  its  members. 
Where  shall  we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule?  The  Gipsy 
race  is  no  exception  to  it.  Civilize  a  Gipsy,  and  you  make 
him  a  civilized  Gi[)sy  ;  educate  him,  and  you  make  him  an 
educated  Gipsy,  biing  bim  up  to  any  profession  you  like, 


illj 
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Christianize  him  as  much  as  you  may,  and  he  still  remains  a 
Gipe^y ;  because  he  is  of  the  Gipsy  race,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  nature  and  revelation  do  not  affect  the  questions 
of  blood,  tribe,  and  nationality.  Take  all  the  Gi|>sie8  that 
«'ver  came  out  of  the  tent,  or  their  descendants,  including 
those  brought  into  the  body  through  the  male  and  female 
line;  and  what  are  they  now?  Still  Gipsies.  They  even 
I»a.sd  into  the  other  world  Gipsies.  **  But  they  will  forget 
that  thcv  are  Gipsies,"  say,  perhaps,  some  of  my  readers. 
Forget  that  they  are  Gipsies  1  Will  we  hear,  some  of  these 
days*,  that  Scotch  people,  themselves,  will  gel  up  of  a  morn- 
ing, toss  al>out  their  night-caps,  and  forget  that  they  are 
Sciitch  ?  We  may  then  see  the  same  happen  with  the  Gip- 
sies. What  I  have  said,  of  the  Gipsy  alwa}'S  being  a  Gipsy, 
is  6c*If-evident ;  but  it  has  a  wide  difference  of  meaning 
from  that  contained  in  the  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Borrow, 
in  which  it  is  said  :  "  For  that  which  is  unclean  by  nature 
thou  canst  entertain  no  hope ;  no  washing  will  turn  the 
<f  i|i:*y  white."*  But,  taking  the  world  all  over,  there  will 
doubtlc  ss  lie  Gipsies,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers,  who  will 
always  Ikj  found  following  the  original  ways  of  their  race. 
What  were  the  Hungarians,  at  one  time,  and  what  are 
they  now?     Pritchard  says  of   them:   "The  Hungarians 


,  — ^  -.  - -, —  -   . — »piy 

nnf  )m-  (fii-vif-  :  tlii'v  Would,  of  c<iiini4*,  liavf  8«>iiic  of  "  the  IiIimx],**  but  they 
wouiil  iiot  tn*  (ti|itirii  if  they  had  no  kiiowled^^o  of  the  fnrt.  liut  to  tup- 
|»>..e  that  iti|>hiett  Hhould   Dot  learn  that  thry  an*  (Ji|»hi«-i(,  on  account  of 


Uii-ir  |*nn'iii«.  im>3*  «ouui  rt'adiij  enou((n  near  ii  imm  tiieir  oinf*r  rciaiivea. 
l').;«  14  a^Niiiuiii^.  however,  that  the  («iiwy  uiiiid  can  act  olhcrwite  than  the 
If'.j-r  mind;  uhu-h  It  cannot. 

It  Mitii**timi'«  hnp|»€na.  aa  the  rii]HiHn  aepnrate  Into  rlamcR,  like  all  other 
rari-4  or  ronirnuidtir^i  of  men.  that  a  jifrent  deal  of  jralouAV  Ih  fttlrred  up  in 
t\«-  II  iihIm  of  the  |NKirer  meintM-ni  of  the  tribe,  on  aicount  ^A  their  h«*ini; 
pl.'i'ir*-')  liv  th«*  Wfnllhicr  kind  Tiicy  iirc  thm  apt  to  Hiiy  tiiiit  the  ezdu* 
P!«f  rn*  ii-fitT"*  hnva  Ufl  thf  trilH*;  which,  with  thi'in,  !«  an  undctined  and 
c"rifu^«d  idea,  at  the  b«-*t.  prinri|inlly  oti  neronnl  of  their  limiteil  |Hiwerfi  f»f 
rt-flrrtiun,  and  the  Huhject  neTer  l>ein:;  aliu«lv<l  to  by  the  othera.  This 
jfaloutv  MimetiDie*  lea<la  them  to  d«>g  theae  ■tragKiin|(  ■lu'Ct),  iM>  that,  m  far 
M  liea  in  their  power,  they  will  not  aUow  them  to  leaf  e,  at  they  imagine, 
th«  Gipcy  fold.     (8m  aeeond  note  at  p4g«  WL\ 
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laid  aside  tlic  liabits  of  rude  acd  ^vagc  hunters,  far  beloT 
the  coiidiiion  of  the  iiomadie  Iiordea,  for  the  manners  of 
civilized  life.  In  tiie  course  of  a  thou^nd  years,  lliey  have 
become  a  handsome  people,  of  fine  stature,  regular  European 
features,  and  have  the  complosion  prevalent  in  that  tract  of 
Europe  where  they  dwell.'  Now  the  Gi{)sies  have  been  in 
Scotland  nt  least  three  hundreil  mid  fifty  years  ;  and  what 
with  the  mixture  of  native  blot  liicli,  at  least,  helped  to 

remove  ttic  prejudice  against  the  lon't's  appearance,  and,  con- 
sequently, ^ave  him  a  larger  and  :r  scope  of  action  ;)  the 
hard  laws  of  necessity,  and  the  b<  tossed  about  by  society, 
like  pcbblea  on  the  seashore  ;  tl  ifluences  of  eiviiization, 
education,  and  the  grace  of  Goo  elf ;  by  such  means  as 
these,  some  of  the  Scottish  Gipsi  lave  risen  to  a  respect- 
able, even  eminent,  position  in  I  But  some  people  may 
say :  "  These  are  not  Gipies ;  thuy  have  little  of  the  blood 
in  them."  That  is  nothing.  Ask  themselves  what  they  are, 
and,  if  they  are  at  all  candid,  they  ■will  reply  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  "  No  doubt,"  they  say,  "  we  have  fair,  or  red,  or 
black,  hair,  (as  the  case  may  bo;)  we  know  nothing  about 
that ;  but  wo  know  that  we  are  Gipsies ;  that  is  all."  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  such  a  high-class  Gipsy  and  a 
poor  Gipsian,  as  there  is  between  a  Scottish  judge  and  the 
judge's  fourth  cousin,  who  makes  hi,^  living  by  clipping  dogs' 
ears.  Tlie  principle  of  progression,  the  passing  through  one 
phase  of  history  into  another,  while  the  race  maintains  its 
identity,  holds  good  with  the  Gipsies,  as  well  as  with  any 
other  people. 

Take  a  Gipsy  in  his  original  state,  and  we  can  find  noth- 
ing really  vtUf/ar  about  Mm.  What  ia  popularly  understood 
to  be  Gipsy  life  may  be  considered  low  life,  by  people  who 
do  not  overmuch  discriminate  in  such  matters  ;  but  view  it 
after  its  kind,  and  it  is  not  really  low  ;  for  a  Gipsy  is  natu- 
rally polite  and  well  mannered.  He  does  not  consider  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  native,  and  would 
rather  be  judged  by  a  different  standard.  The  life  which 
he  leads  is  not  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  country  in 
which  he  dwells,  but  the  primitive,  original  stale  of  a  peo- 
ple of  great  antiquity,  proscribed  by  law  and  society  ;  him- 
self an  enemy  of,  and  an  enemy  to,  all  around  him  ;  with  the 
population  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that  attempts  to  change 
£18  condition,  consistenU^  'nU\k.  tvU  feelings  as  a  man,  are 
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frequently  rendered  in  vain :  so  that,  on  the  ground  of 
strict  morale  or  even  administrative  justice,  the  man  can  be 
Fail]  to  lie  only  half  res[)onsible.  The  subject,  however, 
assumes  quite  a  differeiit  aspect,  when  we  consider  a  Gipsy 
uf  education  and  refinement,  like  the  worthy  clergyman 
mfuiioned,  l)etwcen  whose  condition  and  that  of  his  tented 
auce^'Utr  an  interval  of,  ]>erha|)3,  two  or  three  ceniuries  has 
elu|jis4*4l.  We  should  then  ]mt  him  on  the  footing  of  any 
otiier  race  having  a  barbarous  origin,  and  entertain  no  preju- 
dice agaiurit  him  on  account  of  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
\i>Ti}ii^.  lie  is  then  to  be  judged  as  we  judge  Highland  and 
Ik>rder  Scot^,  for  the  whole  three  were  at  one  time  robbers ; 
and  all  the  three  having  welled  up  to  respectable  life  to- 
gether, tliey  ought  to  be  judged  on  their  merits,  individually, 
as  men,  and  treated  accordingly.  And  the  (ripsy  ought  to 
Ijc  the  ino:<t  leniently  dealt  with,  on  the  principle  that  the 
actions  of  bis  ancestors  were  far  more  excusable,  and  even 
less  heinous,  than  those  of  the  other:).  And  as  regards  an- 
tiquity of  descent,  the  Gipsy's  infinitely  8ur|)asses  the  others, 
lieing  nroliably  no  less  tiian  the  shepherd  kings,  part  of 
whose  blo<Ml  left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  Jews.  1  would 
place  such  a  (ii()sy  on  the  footing  of  tlie  Hungarian  race; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Hungarians  entered  Europe  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  iN'came  a  |>eoph?,  o<rcupying  a  terri- 
tory :  while  the  (iipsies  ap|M*nred  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  are  ih)w  to  Ix^  found.  civilize<l  and  uncivilized,  in  almost 
everv  corner  of  lh<;  known  world. 

The  admission  of  the  g<N>d  man  alluded  to  casts  a  flood 
of  ligiit  u|)t)n  tlie  history  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  race, 
shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye  of  the  general  i)opulation  ; 
but  the  information  given  by  liiin  was  apt  to  fall  flat  upon 
the  ear  of  the  ordinary  native,  unless  it  was  accomfmnied  by 
KMne  such  ex|iosition  of  the  subject  as  is  given  in  this  work. 
Still,  we  can  gather  from  it.  where  (lijKsics  are  to  be  found, 
what  a  Scottish  Gifisy  is,  and  what  the  race  is  capable  of; 
and  what  might  \hi  exfiectt^l  of  it,  if  the  preju<lice  of  their 
li'lIoWHTcature-j  was  withdrawn  from  the  race,  as  distin- 
gui.<*!ieil  from  the  various  classes  into  which  it  may  l>e  divided, 
or.  1  -lijuld  ratJH.'r  say,  the  |)C*rsonal  comluct  of  each  Gi|)sy 
individually.  View  the  subject  any  way  1  may,  I  cannot 
re?i.-t  coining  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  more  favour- 
able circuukftancos,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ^kUvsX  \.Vi&  QkV^Vs^ 
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might  not  attain  to.  Bnt  that  would  depend  greatly  upon 
the  country  in  which  thoy  arc  to  be  found.  Scotland  has 
Tjcen  peculiarly  favourable  for  them,  in  fonie  respects. 

As  regards  the  Scottish  Gipsy  population,  at  the  present 
day,  I  ran  only  adopt  the  language  of  the  immortal  Dominie 
Bamppnn,  and  say,  tnat  it  must  be  "  prodigionp."  If  we  eon- 
pidor  the  number  that  nppenp  to  have  settled  in  Scotland, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  bevu  in  Scotland,  the  great 
amount  of  white  blood  that  has-  ^"  one  means  or  other,  been 
brought  into,  and  mixed  up  \  ,  the  body,  and  its  great 
natural  encrease  ;  tiie  feelings  '.  attach  them  to  their  de- 
ecent — feelings  that  originate  re  properly,  within  them- 
selves, and  feelings  that  press  i  them  from  without — the 
various  occupations  and  positioiu  in  life  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found  ;  we  cannot  set  any  limit  to  their  nmnber. 
Gifisics  are  just  like  other  people ;  they  have  their  own  setH 
or  circles  of  associates,  out  of  which,  as  a  thing  that  is 
almost  invariable,  they  will  hide,  if  not  deny,  themselves  to 
others  of  their  race,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been 
(^ven.  So  almost  invariable  is  this,  at  the  present  day, 
amongst  Gipsies  that  are  not  tented  Gipsies,  that,  should  an 
English  Gipsy  come  across  a  settlement  of  them  in  America 
— German  Gipsies,  for  example — and  cast  his  sign,  and  ad- 
dress them  in  their  own  speech,  they  will  pretend  not  to 
know  what  he  means,  although  he  sees  the  Gipsy  in  their 
faces  and  about  their  dwellings.  But  should  he  meet  with 
them  away  from  their  homes,  and  where  thoy  are  not  known, 
they  would  answer,  and  be  cheek-by-jowl  with  him,  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  found,  by  personal  experience,  that  the  same 
holds  with  the  French  and  other  continental  Gipsies  in 
America.*     It  is  particularly  eo  with  the  Scottish  Gipsies. 

■  J  yerj  abruptly  addressed  a  French  Gipey.  in  tlie  Btreete  of  Sea  York, 
thus;  "VouB  ttea  on  Komitny  chirl."  "  Oui.  moDsieur,"  wu  Ihe  Tgplj 
vhicb  he,  bh  abruplly,  gaie  uie.  But.  erer  afterwards,  he  got  cmee,  when 
I  alluded  in  the  subject.  On  one  occaelon,  I  gnre  him  Uie  ai[^,  which  h« 
repeated,  while  he  asked,  wllh  mneh  tartness  of  manner,  "  What  ia  that— 
what  does  it  mean  T   This  was  a  roguish  Gipsy,  and  n'ua  aft^rwarda  lodged 

On  one  occasion,  I  met  with  a  Gennan  cutler,  in  a  place  of  business,  in 
Sew  York.  I  felt  sure  he  was  a  Gipev.  allliough  tbo  world  would  not  hava 
taken  him  fur  one.  Catching  his  eye,  1  commenced  to  loijk  around  the  room, 
froiD  those  present  to  himself,  as  if  there  was  to  be  somctliing  coulidentisl 
between  ua,  and  then  whispered  to  htm,  "  Cnlio  ehaio,"  (Gipsy,  or  black  fel- 
lbir;)uid  the  effect  wubutantantinu.    \  «&«r«wd«  viaited  hi*  fitmil^,  at 
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For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that  the 
num1>or  at  which  our  author  estimated  them  in  Scotland,  viz., 
5.000,  must  be  vastly  below  the  real  numl)er.  If  I  were  to 
say  100,000,  I  do  not  thiuk  I  would  over-estimate  them. 
The  opinion  of  the  Gipsies  whom  our  author  questioned 
was  a  ^less,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  class  to  which  they 
l»elon^l,  or  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  so  that,  if 
we  take  all  kinds  of  Gipsies  into  account,  it  would  be  a  very 
moderate  estimate  to  set  the  Scottish  Gipsies  down  at 
100,000  ;  and  those  in  all  the  British  Isles  at  800,000.  The 
number  mieht  be  double  what  I  have  stated.  The  intelli- 
fteui  Englisn  Gipsies  say  that,  in  England,  they  are  not  only 
*'  dreadfully  mixed,"  but  extremely  numerous.  There  is  not 
a  race  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  prolific  than 
tented  Gipsies  ;  in  a  word,  tented  Gipsydom,  if  1  may  hazard 
such  an  expression,  is,  comparatively  speakine,  like  a  rabbit 
warren.  The  rough  and  uncouth  kind  of  settled  Gipsies  are 
likewi.^e  very  prolific  ;  but  the  higher  classes,  as  a  rule,  are 
by  no  moans  so  much  so.  To  set  down  any  specific  number 
of  ni|isie.H  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles,  would  be  a  thing 
too  arbitrary  to  ser^'e  any  purpose ;  I  think  suflScient  data 
have  l)Oon  given  to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  for  himself.* 

A  Sftlibath  trcnin^,  and  took  tea  with  them.  They  were  from  WnrtemWre, 
and  appeare<i  very  decent  ])eo|>1c.  The  mother,  a  tall,  swarthy,  fioe  look- 
IriK  int4*lii|i:ent  vounf;  woman,  aald  fprmctf,  which  was  repeated  by  the  chil- 
dren, whom  I  ifcmnd  leaminf?  their  Sabbath  school  lessons,  llie  family 
rei^larly  attend  chnrch.  A  fair  haired  German  called,  and  went  to  church 
with  the  ii\\mv  himself.  What  with  the  appearance  of  evervihing^  about 
the  hou«4*.  and  the  fine,  clean,  and  neatlj-dre^Md  family  of  children,  I  felt 
rvry  much  |ileiifle«l  with  my  riflit. 

tri'Dch  and  German  Gipsies  are  very  shy,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
lawi  a^i^inrt  their  race. 

*  KlHrher.  of  ^alt4)nn.  speaks  of  there  bi'infi^  constantly  a  hnndred  thon- 
aand  f>e«iple  in  ftfr«»tland.  leading  the  life  <as  Sir  Walter  Soott  describes  it,) 
of  "  (iipsiflv,  Jockiea,  or  Cairds.**  IWtwcen  thi»  time  alladvd  to  and  the  date 
of  John  Faw'a  league  with  James  V..  a  ]»<TifMi  of  14o  years  had  elapsed  ; 
and  174  Te«rs  from  the  date  c«f  arrival  i>f  the  rare  In  the  country:  so  that, 
from  the  natural  encrease  of  the  body,  and  the  lan^e  amount  of  white  blood 
intr«iduccd  into  It,  tlie  frveaier  part,  if  not  the  wlmlr,  of  the  peofde  men* 
tifincHl.  were  donbtleM  Gi|i«i4'<t.  Hut  the^M*  (fipsif^n.  acccnltni;  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter's opinion,  "died  out  by  a  rhanirc  df  liabitN.**  IIuw  stran|i:e  it  is  that 
the  v(^y  fimt  rlaf>!«  Sr<fttiiih  minds  should  have  so  littlv  nnderstood  the 
philfHUiphy  of  origin,  bl'Mid.  and  dcMTnt,  and  «*^|>«•ciaIiv  ns  they  applied  to 
the  Gi|ialc«!  For  Sir  Wslter  says:  "The  pro^rrM  of  time,  and  encrease 
both  of  the  means  of  life  and  the  ]^wer  of  the  laws,  cradttaU"^  t<^wiw\. 
tbb  drMdlWI  evil  within  more  narrow  boundt *Wkf\t  wcb^«c%%t% 
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That  many  Gipsies  were  taniphoil  to  Anerien,  in  colonial 
times,  from  EnKlnnfi,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireliind,  fome- 
timcs  for  merely  being  "hy  habit  and  rpputo  Gipsies,"  is 
beyond  dJFpnte.  "Your  Welsh  and  Irisli,  said  an  English 
Gip»j',  in  tiio  United  States,  "were  so  mean,  when  they 
banished  a  Gipsy  lo  the  Plantationo,  as  to  make  him  find 
his  own  passage  ;  but  the  English  always  paid  the  Gipsy's 
passage  for  him."  The  Seolch  seem  also  to  have  mado  the 
Gipsy  find  his  own  passage,  and  failing  that,  to  have  hanged 
him-  t  It  greatly  interests  the  English  Gipsies  arriving  in 
America,  to  know  about  tlie  native  American  Gipsies,  I 
have  been  frequently  in  the  company  of  an  English  Gipsy, 
in  America,  whose  great-grandfather  was  so  banished  ;  bat 
he  did  not  relish  (he  subject  being  spoken  of.  Gipsies  may 
bo  said  to  have  been  in  America  almost  from  the  time  of  its 
settlement.  We  have  already  seen  how  many  of  them  found 
their  way  there,  during  the  Revolution,  by  being  impressed 
as  soldiers,  and  taken  as  volunteers,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

BO  grenlly  diraiuishcd,  th»t,  inBUnd  of  one  hundred  tliousond,  as  cdlculaUd 
by  Fletcher,  U  would  nov,  perhsja,  be  impossible  to  ciillect  above  five  hun- 
ched througbuut  all  Scotland  (I )"  It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  in  coDinion  with  many  others,  never  realiied  the  idea,  in  all  it>  bear- 
ioga,  of  what  a  Gipsy  was ;  or  lie  never  could  have  imngined  tliat  those, 
oofy,  nere  of  the  Cijiev  race,  who  followed  the  tunt. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Anihonius  Gawino.  and  his  tribe,  departed  with 
their  letter  of  introductioti  frora  James  IV.  lo  his  uncle,  the  liiog  of  I>en. 
mark,  in  1B06.  Having  secured  the  favour  of  the  kin?  of  Scots,  by  tbia 
recommemJalory  notice,  lie  nse  more  apt,  by  delaying  Ins  departure,  lo  so- 
care  his  pouition  iu  the  country.  The  circumstances  attending-  the  lea^« 
with  bis  Buceeasor.  John  Faw,  show  that  the  tribe  had  been  long  in  tha 
'COOntrr;  doubtless  from  as  far  back  as  I6UG.  From  IfiOS  till  lr.79.  with 
the  exception  of  about  one  j'ear.  during  the  reigu  of  James  V.,  the  tribe,  a* 
I  have  alriiady  viid,  (page  lUU,}  must  have  encreased  prodigiouslv.  Tlie 
persecutions  against  the  body  extended  over  the  reign  of  James  Yi.,  and 
part  of  that  of  Charles  1. ;  for,  according  lo  Baron  Hume,  suth  was  the 
terror  which  the  eiccui  ions  insi>ired  in  the  tribe,  that,  "for  the  space  of  more 
than  bO  years  from  tliat  time,  (1624.)  there  is  no  trial  of  an  Egyptian  ;" 
altbougb  our  author  shows  that  an  execution  of  a  band  of  them  took  plac« 
in  1836.  But  "  towards  the  uad  of  that  century,"  continaes  Baron  Hume, 
"  the  nuisance  seems  lo  have  again  become  troublesome  :"  in  other  words, 
that  from  the  reign  of  Charles   1.  to  the  accoseion  of  William  and  Uary, 


\ 


which  I'lelchei's  remark  applies,  the  attention  of  all  being  ts 
Willi  ine  troubles  of  the  times,  the  liifisiea  had  tbines  pretty  mucli  t 
1  way ;  but  when  peace  was  restored,  they  would  lie  called  to  si 


¥oT  all  these  reasons,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lOO.OCO  people  spoken  of 
were  doubtleaa  Gipaiea  oE  various mUtures  of  blood;  so  that,  at  the  ore*- 
•at  dsj,  there  ou|;bl  to  be  a  verj  Wt;^  nnnAxa  ol  'Aa  >x^  in  Scotland.    I 
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bounty  and  pa^sa^ ;  and  how  they  desortcd  on  landing. 
Tented  Gipsies  have  been  seen  about  Baltimore  for  the  last 
seventy  years.  In  New  England,  a  colony  is  known  which 
has  exi>tetl  for  alK)ut  a  hundred  years,  and  has  always  been 
lookeil  u{>on  with  a  singular  feeling  of  distrust  and  mystery 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  early 
emigrants,  and  who  did  not  suspect  their  origin  till  lately. 
The.«c  Gipsies  have  never  associated,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  with  the  other  settlers,  and,  judging  from  tlieir 
exterior,  seem  poor  and  miserable,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances nmy  be.  Tlioy  follow  pretty  mucli  the  employment 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  same  class  in  Europe ;  the  most 
striking  feature  being,  tliat  the  bulk  of  them  leave  the  home- 
stead for  a  length  of  time,  scatter  in  different  directions, 
and  reunite,  periodically,  at  their  quarters,  which  are  left 
in  cliarge  of*  some  of  the  feeble  members  of  the  band. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  tlie  colonial  Gipsies  would 
take  t<»  the  tent :  for,  arriving,  for  the  most  ])art,  as  individ- 
uals, separated  from  family  relations,  they  were  more  apt 
t^i  follow  {settled,  semi-settled,  or  general  itinerant  occupa- 
tions :  and  the  more  so,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
thin  anil  K*attere<l  settlements,  would  hardly  admit  of  it. 
They  w(M-<>  apt  to  squat  on  wihl  or  unoccupied  lands,  in  the 
nei(rhl>ourluNMl  of  towns  and  settlements,  like  their  brethren 
in  Kuro|K.\  when  they  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  borders 
of  well&ettkHl  districts,  with  a  wihl  country  to  fall  back  on, 
in  times  of  danger  or  prosecution  by  the  lawful  authori- 
ties. Ii4'.>ides  dis|Kjsing  of  themselves,  to  some  little  extent, 
in  this  way,  many  of  the  Gi|)sies,  banished,  or  going  to  the 
(^>lonies  ol'  their  own  accord,  would  betake  themselves  to  the 
various  <K'cu|)ations  common  to  the  ordinary  enn'grants  ;  the 
more  es(KH.'ially  us,  when  they  arrived,  they  would  find  afield 

mlmit  tliAt  mnny  of  tho  Srottivli  niintii'^  hare  In^cn  hnnp.'il.  and  nuioy  ban* 
iahrj  to  the  HaiitationM ;  Imt  iUrt^e  would  b<*  in  a  fuiiall  ratio  to  their  Dum- 
lirr.  and  a  it  ill  riiiallor  to  the  natural  enrr«'aNo  of  (he  body.  8u|)|MMe  that 
•urh  and  itiirh  («i|iiiieri  wen*  citlirr  han^tl  or  Imnirihtnl ;  t»u  youn;;  did  they 
an  marry,  that,  mhcn  ihry  mwrc  han^ttl  or  l»ani"lu>d.  they  ini^ht  leare  Ih*- 
liind  thfiii  faftiiritf^  raiicin:;  fnmi  fi\o  to  ten  children.  We  may  aay,  of  the 
bcotti^h  <fi|>ei«ii  Ki*n«Taiiy,  in  daVH  that  iiro  fiaiit.  what  a  writer  in  Klack- 
«iM^i'«  Maifttziut:.  hlrrady  allii<i('d  to,  naid  of  liilly  Marahall:  "Their  de- 
eccniiaiitt  wtTc  |ir<Kii::i(m-ly  nuiiirifiu«;  I  dare  .".ly,  nuinl«erlcM.**  Many 
of  the  Si'ottioti  Ifiii-icH  haw  oii^ate<l  to  England,  a^  «fl1  an  elaewhtfie. 
In  LiTerpcjolp  there  are  many  of  them,  iullowing  fariuu  tiMtciianifsal  ooaop 
pat  km*. 
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in  Thich  they  were  nol.  known  to  be  Gipsies  ;  which  iroalS 
give  tlieni  greater  scope  and  confidencG> and  enable  them  to  J 
RO  anywhere,  or  enter  upon  any  employment,  where,  ntltJ 
being  known  to  be  Gipsies,  they  wnuld  meet  with  no  prej*- 1 
dice  In  contend  with.  Indeed,  a  new  ennntry,  in  wliieh  ni« 
people  had,  more  or  less,  to  be,  in  a  sense,  tinkers,  that  is, 
jacKS-or-all-tradcs,  and  masters  of  none,  was  just  the  sphere 
of  a  handy  Gipsy,  who  conid  "  d  a'  most  of  things."  Tliey 
Would  turn  to  the  tinkering,  ped  ng,  horse-dealing, taTern- 
keeping,  and  almost  all  the  ordi  j  meehan'.cal  trades,  and, 
among  others,  broom-making.  irhaps  the  fonndation  of 
the  American  broom  manufac*'"-  was  laid  by  the  British 
Gipsies,  by  whom  it  may  be  pai  carried  on  at  the  present 
day ;  a  business  they  pretty  mucn  monopolize,  in  a  rough 
way,  in  Great  Britain.  We  will  donbtless  find,  among  the 
fraternity,  some  of  those  whittling,  meddling  Sam  Slick  ped- 
dlers, so  often  described  :  I  have  seen  some  of  those  itiner- 
ant venders  of  knife-sharpeners,  and  ?uch  "  Yankee  notions," 
with  dark,  glistening  eyes,  that  would  "  pass  for  the  article." 
Some  of  them  would  live  by  less  legitimate  business.  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt,  what  from  the  general  fitness  of  things, 
and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  men,  that  we  will  find 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  British  mixed  Gipsies 
members  of  the  various  establishments  of  Messrs,  Peter 
Funks  and  Company,*  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  And  I  entertain  as  little  donbt  that  many  of 
those  American  women  who  tell  fortunes,  and  engage  in 
those  many  eurious  bits  of  business  thai  so  often  come  up 
at  trials,  are  descendants  of  the  British  plantation  stock  of 
Gipsies.  But  there  arc  doubtless  many  of  these  Gipsies  in 
respectable  spheres  of  life.  It  would  be  extremely  unrea- 
sonable to  say  that  the  descendants  of  the  colonial  Gipsies 
do  not  still  exist  as  Gipsies,  like  their  brethren  in  Gi-cat 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  English 
Gipsies  in  America  entertain  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  more  es- 
pecially as  tliey  have  encountered  such  Gipsies,  of  at  least 
two  descent.-?.  I  Iiave  myself  met  with  such  a  Gipsy,  follow- 
ing a  decidedly  respectable  calling,  whom  I  found  as  much 
one  of  the  tril>e,  barring  the  original  habits,  as  perhaps  any 
one  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  Hungarian  and  German  Gipsies  in  Amer- 
•  Pfi€T  Funk*  it  Co.  :  MotU  ancV\imMwAniQ«>i  js^dTj,  At,  tft 
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ica  ;  some  of  tliem  long  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, where  they  own  farms.  Some  of  them  leave  their 
farms  in  chanre  of  hired  hand»,  dnrinp^  the  snmmer,  and  pro- 
oee<l  South  with  their  tents.    In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

there  is  a  settlement  of  them,  on  the  J river,  a  little 

way  above  H ,  where  they  have  saw-mills.    About  the 

Allojrhany  Mountains,  there  are  many  of  the  tribe,  following 
somewhat  the  original  ways  of  the  race.  In  the  United 
States  generally,  tliere  are  many  Gipsy  peddlers,  British  as 
wrll  as  continental.  There  are  a  good  many  Gipsies  in 
New  York — English,  Irish,  and  continental — some  of  whom 
keep  tin,  crockery,  and  basket  stores ;  but  these  are  all 
mixed  Gipsies,  and  many  of  them  of  fair  complexion.  The 
tin-ware  which  they  make  is  generally  of  a  plain,  coarse 
kind  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  Gips^  tin  store  is  easily  known. 
They  frequently  exhibit  their  tin-ware  and  baskets  on  the 
streets,  and  carry  them  about  the  city.  Almost  all,  if  not 
all.  of  those  itinerant  cutlers  and  tinkers,  to  be  met  with  in 
New  York,  and  other  American  cities,  are  Gipsies,  princi- 
pally (ierman,  Hungarian,  and  French.  There  are  a  good 
many  ii\\y^j  musicians  in  America.  "What!"  said  I,  to  an 
Kn^lish  <^ii)sy,  "  those  organ-grinders  ?"  "  Nothing  so  low  as 
that.  (Tipt»ies  don't  grind  tlicir  music,  sir ;  they  make  it.^ 
But  I  found  in  his  house,  when  occupied  by  other  Gipsies,  a 
/tiiniff-gun/y  and  tainlKiurine ;  so  that  Gipsies  sometimes 
ffnml  music,  as  well  ns  mnke  it.  I  know  of  a  Hungarian 
iiip^y  who  is  leador  of  a  Negro  musical  Iwind,  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ;  his  brother  drives  one  of  the  Avenue  cars. 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  Gi|>sy  musicians  in  Baltimore,  who 
play  at  parti<*?Ji,  and  <m  other  occasions.  Some  of  the  for- 
tune-tolling (jjpsy  women  al)out  New  York  will  make  as 
muf h  as  fortv  dollars  a  week  in  that  line  of  business.  Thev 
gon«Tnlly  live  a  little  way  out  of  the  city,  into  which  they 
r'ulo,  in  the  morning,  to  their  places  of  business.  I  know  of 
onr,  who  resides  in  New  Jersey,  op|iosite  New  York,  and 
who  ha-  a  place  in  the  city,  to  which  ladies,  that  is,  fenuiles 
of  the  highest  claj'scs,  addn»sM  ilicir  canls.  for  her  to  call 
unrm  them.  When  she  gets  a  chance  of  a  youns:  felhiw  with 
Ins  female  friend,  she  "  nuts  the  screws  on  ;''  for  she  knows 
well  that  he  dare  not  **  luick  out ;"  so  she  fro<juently  man- 
ages to  squeeze  five  dollars  out  of  him. 

Many  hundred,  perhaiid  several  l\\ou^ti^^  oH^tk^^v^ 
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Americt    I 
t,  travel,     i 


tented,  and  partly  teiited  Gipsies,  have  arrived  in  Americt 
within  tlic  last  ten  years.  They,  for  the  most  part,  travel, 
and  have  travelled  every  State  in  the  Union,  east  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  British  Provinces,  as  horse- 
dealers,  peddlers,  doctorB,  exiiiliitor^,  fortune-teUerp,  and 
tramps  generally.  '  Such  English  Gipsies,  above  all  men  in 
America,  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  say, 


Tho  fortune-tellers,  every  time  they  set  out  on  their  peregri- 
nations, choose  a  new  route  ;  for  they  say  it  is  more  dilBcult 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  America,  tlian  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. The  horse-dealers  say  that  Jonathan  is  a  good  judge 
of  a  liorse  ;  that  sometimes  they  ^t  tho  advantaf^e  of  him, 
and  sometimes  he  of  them ;  but  lliat  his  demand  for  a  war- 
ranty sometimes  bothers  them  a  deal.  "  What  then  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Well,  we  give  him  a  warranty  ;  nnd  ghould  tho  beast  hap- 
pen to  turn  out  wrong,  let  him  catcb  us  if  be  can  !"  It  is 
really  astonishing  bow  sensibly  those  English  Gipsies  talk 
of  American  affairs  generally  ;  tliey  are  veiy  discriminating 
in  their  remarks,  and  wonderfully  observant  of  places  and 
localities.  They  do  not  like  the  Negroes.  In  their  so- 
ciety they  drop  the  name  of  king,  and  adopt  that  of  presi- 
dent. "  Cunning  fellows,"  said  I,  "  to  eschew  the  name  of 
king,  and  look  down  upon  Negroes.  That  will  do,  in 
America  1" 

I  have  found  the  above  kind  of  Gipsies,  in  America,  to  be 
generally  pretty  well  off ;  they  all  seem  to  flourish,  and 
have  plenty  of  money  about  them.  The  fortuno-tcliing,  horse- 
dealing,  and  peddling  branches  of  them  have  a  line  field  for 
following  their  respective  businesses.  America,  indeed,  is  a 
"great  country"  for  tho  Gipsies  ;  for  it  contains  "  no  eud" 
of  chickens,  to  say  nothing  of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys, 
many  of  which  ai-e  carried  off  by  vantiml,  anyhow.  There, 
they  will  find,  for  some  time,  many  opportunities  of  gather- 
ing rich  harvests,  among  wliat  has  been  termed  the  shrewd- 
est, but,  in  some  things,  the  most  gullible,  of  mortals,  as  an 
instance  may  illustrate.  A  Gipsy  woman,  known  as  such, 
drags,  into  tlie  meshes  of  her  necromancy,  'cute  Jonathan  ; 
who,  with  an  infinite  reliance  on  his  own  smartness,  to"  try 
the  skill  of  the  criUcr,"  \>^  \i(ii  ^xi^tioos^  ties  up,  in  gold 
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and  paper,  somethiDg  like  a  tboosand  dollarB,  and,  after  she 
has  passed  her  hands  over  it,  and  mattered  a  few  cabalistic 
words,  deposits  it  in  his  strong  box.  She  sets  a  day,  on 
which  she  calls,  handles  the  *^  dimes,"  while  muttering  some 
more  expressions,  rather  accidentally  drops  them,  then  re- 
turns them  to  tlic  box,  and  sets  another  day  when  she  wilj 
call,  and  add  much  to  his  wealth.  She  does  not  appear, 
however,  on  the  day  mentioned.  Our  simpleton  gets  first 
anxious,  tlien  excited,  then  suspicious,  then  examines  bis 
*"  pile,'^  and  finds  it  transformed  into  a  lot  of  copper  and  old 
I)aper  I  For,  in  dropping  the  parcel,  Meg  does  it  adroiUy 
about  the  folds  of  her  dress,  quickly  substitutes  another,  ex- 
actly alike,  and  makes  off  with  the  fmits  of  her  labour. 
Then  come  the  hue  and  cry,  telegraphing,  and  dispatching 
of  warrants  everywhere.  But  why  need  he  trouble  nimself  ? 
So,  after  a  harder  day's  work  than,  perhaps,  he  ever  nnder^ 
went  in  his  life,  he  returns  home :  but  knowing  the  sym- 

Cathy  he  will  find  there,  be  puts  on  his  best  face,  and,  to 
ave  the  first  word  of  it,  (for  he  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,) 
wipes  his  forehead,  twitches  his  mouth,  winks  his  eyes,  and 
remarks  :  "*  Waal,  1  reckon  Tve  been  most  darnedly  sold,  any- 
how !''  Such  occurrences  are  very  common  among  almost 
uU  cla^^ses  of  rural  Americans.  Sometimes  it  is  to  discover 
trea:turc  on  the  iudividuaFs  lands,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
sometimes  a  mine,  and  sometimes  an  Indian,  a  trapper,  a 
pirate,  or  a  revolutionary  deposit  When  the  Gipsy  es- 
capes with  her  spoil,  she  frequently  makes  for  her  home,  but 
where  that  is,  no  one  knows.  On  being  molested,  while  there, 
she  produces  friends,  in  fair  standing,  vrho  prove  an  alibi ; 
and,  with  the  further  assistance  of  a  well-leed  lawyer,  de- 
fies all  the  requisitions,  made  by  the  governors  of  neighbour- 
in?  States,  fur  her  delivery.  At  other  times,  she  will  divide 
with  the  inferior  authorities,  or  surrender  the  whole  of  the 
plunder ;  for,  to  go  to  jail  she  will  not,  if  she  can  help  it* 

*  If  tbo  real  characten  of  thooc  "  Udy  furtuDO  tellera."  who  flourUh  to 
much  in  the  Ur^  cities,  and  publicly  |>rofeM  to  raveal  aU  matters  iu  **  lore 
aod  lav,  health  and  wealth,  i(»saes  and  crosnea."  were  to  be  ascertained, 
many  <if  tbem  would,  in  all  probability,  l^e  found  to  belong  to  a  raperior 
claaa  of  Gi|>*i«*s.  And  this  may  much  uiore  be  said  of  the  more  humblo 
rin«s.  who  tmst  to  the  Koa»ippinK  of  a  claiut— and  that  a  respectable  class  of 
lemalea.  f<ir  the  adrertising  of  their  calling;.  For  a  certainty,  those  ar« 
Gipsies  who  stroU  about,  teUing  fortunes  for  dimes,  clothes,  or  old  boUUa. 
lim  adTtrUaiiif  mambers  Ibrm  a  rery  small  pari  ot  \)bft  tt%\«n&X'^«  *^^* 
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In  Yirgtnia,  the  more  original  Icind  of  Gipsies  are  rery 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  the  Slave  Slates  fhoy 
■  are  more  apt  to  flourish  iri  the  olden  form.  The  planters 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  tampering  with  the 
Negroes,  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  tliera.  Were  it 
ptherwise,  they  would  soon  be  mum,  on  finding  what  the  re- 
BultR  would  be  to  them.  I  ha'-  ^iven  Kome  of  them  some 
useful  hinLt  on  that  score.  1  general  disposition  of  the 
pcojile,  the  want  of  hami-ng  amo  ;  so  many  of  thorn,  the  dis- 
tances between  dwellings,  the  w  11  villages,  the  handy  me- 
chanical services  of  the  Gipsies  he  nncultivated  tracts  of 
land,  the  game  of  various  ki  and  the  climate,  seem  to 
point  OQt  some  of  the  Slave  Si  as  an  elysium  for  the  Gip- 
sies ;  nnless  the  wealthier  part  the  inhabitants  should  ii?c 
the  |>oorer  claps  as  tools  to  drive  them  ont  of  the  coun- 
tij.* 

There  arc  a  good  many  very  reapcctable  Scottish  Gipsies 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  too  minute  in 
describing  them.  In  Canada,  I  know  of  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  editor,  Scottish  Gipsies.  The  fact  of  the  matter  i?, 
that,  owing  to  tlie  mixture  of  the  blood,  the  improvement, 
and  perpetuation,  and  secrecy,  of  the  race,  there  may  be 
many,  very  many,  Gipsies,  in  almost  every  place  in  the 
world,  and  other   people   not  know  of  it:   and   it  is  not 

extent  U>  which  Buch  business  is  patroniicd,  by  Americans,  of  both  seiea, 
and  of  sltnitst  nil  puBitiona  in  auciclj  ii  sucli,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Ilie 
Englieli  rifadiT  wuulJ  credit  it,  if  it  were  put  oii  record. 

•  Wlien  travellinR  oti  tlie  stajfe,  tijwarda  Lake  Huron,  in  C«nnda,  I  was 
■urprised  at  finding  a  Qipay  l«nt  on  the  rond-side,  witli  ■  man  sitlioe  \i 
front  of  it,  engaged  in  the  myaterim  of  the  linlier,  1  met  a  camp  of  Uip 
siea  on  a  vacant  apace,  beaide  a  clump  of  Ireea,  in  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  1  deferred  visiting  tbem  till  the  following  morning. 
Wben  I  returned  to  the  spot,  I  found  Diat  the  birda  hnd  flown.  Feeling 
dilap|ioint«d.  1  began  to  question  a  man  who  kept  a  toll-bar,  immediatelr 
opposite  tu  where  their  lento  had  been,  aeto  their  peculiarities  geneniilf: 
when  be  said :  "  They  seemed  droll  kind  o'  folk — quite  like  ouraelveB— no 
way  foreign  :  yet  1  could  not  understand  a  word  tijey  were  saying  amone 
themselves. "  Shortly  nfler  thin,  a  company  of  them  entered  a  shop,  in  the 
same  town,  to  buy  tin,  when  t  happened  to  be  in  it.  I  accosted  one  of  tlie 
mothers  of  the  company,  In  an  abrupt  but  bland  tone.  "  You'rn  a' >'»»■■ 
bena  (QipBlrs)  I  See.'—-  Ou  ny,  we're  N'awkcns."  waa  her  immediate  n>ijlj, 
accompanied  by  n  smile  on  her  weather-beaten  countenance.  "  Voull  aye 
apeak  the  language  T"  I  continued.  "  Well  ne'er  forget  lliat,"  ahe  again  im- 
plied. This  seemed  to  bo  a  company  of  Qipaies  from  the  Scottish  Uorder; 
for  the  woman  spoke  about  Ut«  broadest  Scotch  I  ever  lieard.  Ibey  dreasoi 
well,  ojid  bore  *  good  TopnUtioQ  Vu  \\ib  iiB\^\v\ioMtV<icil. 
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likely  that,  at  the  present  time,  they  will  say  that  they  are 
Gipp^ieit.  Indeed,  tlie  intelligent  English  travelling  Oipsies 
par  that  there  are  an  immense  namber  of  Oipsies,  of  all  eonn- 
tricf>,  eoloors,  and  oecapations,  in  America. 

There  is  even  some  resemblance  between  the  formation  of 
Gifieiydom  ond  that  of  the  United  States.  The  children  ^f 
emiflrrants,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  prove  the  most  ultra 
American!*.  Instead  of  the  original  colonists  at  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  imagine  the  commencement  of  Gip- 
hvdom  as  proceeding  from  the  original  stock  of  Gipsies. 
The  addition  to  their  namber,  from  without,  diifers  from 
that  which  takes  place  among  Americans,  in  this  way  :  that 
all  such  additions  to  Gipsydom  are  made  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  new  blood  gets  innoculated,  as  it  were,  with  the 
old,  or  part  of  Uie  old  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  the  wholo 
l)odv, 

One  dn»p  of  Hood  maktt  aU  Cfipt^om  mkin. 

Tlie  simple  fact  of  a  person  having  Gipsy  blood  in  his  veins, 
in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  a  Gipsy  fiarent,  acts  upon  him 
like  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  it  makes  him  spring  to  his  feet, 
and — •*  snap  his  teeth  at  other  dogs  I"  A  very  important 
cinMmistum.'C  contributing  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  an- 
tifiuthy  which  mankind  have  for  the  very  name  of  Gipsy, 
whirh,  as  1  have  alrcidv  sai<l,  thov  all  take  to  themselves : 
iiisomui'h  that  the  lietter  class  will  not  face  it.  Tliey  imagine 
tlint.  prM'ially  s|)eakin^r.  they  are  among  the  damned,  and  they 
naturally  c:ist  their  h)t  with  the  damned.  Still,  the  nntag- 
cuii^tir  spirit  which  wouhl  naturally  arise  towards  society, 
in  the  niiii«ls  of  surli  Gij>sies,  remains,  in  a  measure,  latent ; 
for  tlifv  fi*el  (H)nfid(Mit  in  their  incognito,  while  moving 
among  their  fellow-creatures  ;  which  circumstance  robs  it  of 
it-  stiritr. 

I>*t  a  liowlanilcr,  in  times  that  are  |Kist,  but  have  cast  up 
a  IliglilanflerV  blood  to  him,  and  what  would  have  Ikhmi  the 
r»in-i;i|ueii<'e??  "  Hor  ainsci  wouhl  havo  drawn  Imt  dirk,  or 
wliip{MMi  out  her  toastiiijr-iron,  and  m^cmi  which  mts  the  pret- 
ii<**t  man."  IjCi  the  same  ha\c  been  dono  to  a  Sc'oliish 
tiip*y.  in  <*oin|wnitivc'ly  rf^'ciil  tiuu's.  ami  h<»  would  have 
tak«Mi  his  own  fieculiar  reviMitrc.  See  how  tlnr  Hail  lies,  as 
mentioned  under  the  chapter  of  Tweed-dale  and  Clydesdalo 
GifiHics,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  w\W\  Ayvl>k\\  ¥«Qt\^  \^ 
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their  ImndF,  threatened  dcitlh  to  all  wlio  opposed  thom,  1 
an  uiTroiit  offered  to  their  mother.  Twit  a  respectable  " 
Gipsy  with  his  blood,  at  the  present  day,  and  he  would  suf- 
fer in  silence ;  for,  by  getting  into  a  passion,  he  would  let 
liimself  ouL  For  this  reason,  it  would  l>e  unmaidy  to  hint 
it  to  jiim,  in  any  tone  of  dispara^oient.  The  difference  nf 
feeling  between  the  two  races,  at  *,ho  present  day,  proceeds 
from  positive  ignorance  on  the  |  rt  of  the  native  towui-dii 
the  other  ;  an  iguorauee  in  whic.  the  Gipsy  would  rather 
allow  liim  to  remain  ;  for,  let  hitc  tarn  himself  in  whatever 
direction  he  may,  ho  iraagiues  he  sea,  and  perhaps  does  see, 
notlnng  but  a  dark  mountain  -ejudieo  existing  between 

him   and  every  other  of  liis  w-creatnres.     He   would 

rathei-  retain  his  incognito,  &<.,.  ,lIow  his  race  to  go  down  _ 
to  posterity  shi-ouded  m  its  prcsviit  mystery.  The  histoi7t4 
of  the  Gipsy  race  in  Scotland,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  country,  shows,  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  few  traces 
of  its  existence  as  would  a  fos,  in  passing  over  a  ploughed 
field.  The  farmer  might  see  tlic  foot-prints  of  reynard,  but 
how  is  he  to  find  reynard  liimself  ?  He  must  bring  out  the 
dogs  and  have  a  hunt  fur  him.  As  an  Indian  of  the  prairie, 
while  on  the  "  war  path,"  cunningly  arranges  tlie  long  grass 
into  its  natural  position,  as  he  jtasses  through  it,  to  prevent 
his  enemy  following  liim,  so  has  the  Scottish  Gipsy,  as  he 
entered  upon  a  settled  life,  destroyed,  to  the  eye  of  the  o^ 
dinary  native,  every  trace  of  his  being  a  Gipsy.*  Still,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  that  ho  has  misgivings  that,  some  day,  he 
will  be  called  up  to  judgment,  and  that  all  about  liim  will 
be  exposed  to  the  world. 

What  is  it  that  troubles  the  educated  Gipsies  ?  Nothing 
but  the  word  Gipsy;  a  word  which,  however  sweet  when 
used  among  themselves,  conveys  an  ugly,  blackguard,  and 
■  vagabond  meaning  to  other  people.  The  poet  asks,  W  hat  is 
there  in  a  name  ?  and  Ireply,  Everything,  as  regards  the  name 
Gipsy.  For  a  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  to  say  to  the  public, 
that "  his  motlier  is  a  Gipsy,"  or,  that"  his  wife  is  a  Gipsy.''  or, 
that  "  he  is  a  Gipsy;"  sucli  a  Gipsy  simply  could  not  do  it. 
These  Gipsies  will  hardly  ever  use  the  wora  among  themselves, 
except  in  very  Kcloct  circles  ;  but  they  will  say  "  he's  oneof 
us  ;"  "  he's  from  Yetholm  ;"  "  he's  from  the  metropolis," 
(Yetiiolm  being  the  metropolis  of  Scottish  Gipydom;)or,"he's 
a  traveller."    It  Ibe  companj  \a  tiol  ^i'jm  cUssical,  they  will 
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NtT  "^  Iic'it  from  the  black  qaarry/'  or,  "  he's  been  with  the  cud- 
dies." Imagine  a  ecloct  party  of  educated  Scottish  Gipsies, 
all  rlorcly  related.  They  will  then  chatter  Gipsy  over  their 
tea  :  but  if  a  person  should  drop  in,  one  of  the  party,  who  is 
nfit  ari|uaintcd  with  him,  will  nudge  and  whisper  to  anotlier, 
-.  Is  he  one  of  the  tribe  ?"  or,  '*  Is  he  one  of  us  ?"  The  better 
i'la.^s  of  ^iN.'otii&'h  Gifisies  ara  very  exclusive  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

All  things  cons^idered,  in  what  other  position  could  the 
Gi{isy  race,  in  Scotland  especially,  be,  at  the  present  day, 
tliuii  that  described  ?  How  can  we  imagine  a  race  of  peo- 
ple to  act  otherwise  than  hide  themselves,  if  they  could,  from 
the  odium  that  attaches  to  the  name  of  Gipsy  ?  And  what 
estimate  should  we  place  on  that  charity  which  would  lead 
a  |ier:mn  to  denounce  a  Gipsy,  should  he  deny  himself  to  bo 
a  Gifhjy  ?*  As  a  race,  what  can  tliev  offer  to  society  at 
large  to  receive  them  within  its  circle?  They  can  offer  lit- 
tle, as  a  race  ;  but,  if  we  consider  them  as  individuals,  we 
will  find  many  of  them  whose  education,  character,  and  po- 
sition ill  life,  would  warrant  their  admission  into  any  ordi- 
nary srx-iotv,  and  some  of  them  into  anv  societv.  Xolwith- 
>'ta!iilin^all  ihnt.  none  will  answer  up  to  the  name  ofGi|)sy. 
It  nnt-ssarily  follows,  that  the  race  must  remain  shrouded 
in  its  present  mystery,  unless  some  one,  not  of  the  race, 
hhould  1»e<*ome  an|naint('d  with  its  history,  and  s|)eak  for 
it.  In  .Scotland,  the  prfjiidice  towards  the  name  of  Gipsy 
miifht  be  bafrly  allowe<l  to  drop,  wore  it  only  for  tiiis  reason  : 
that  the  race  has  got  so  much  mi.\e<l  up  with  the  native 
bNKid,  and  even  with  gwnl  families  of  the  country,  as  to 
U\  in  plain  lnn<ruage,  a  jumble — a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  in- 
d#xri|.  One's  unch».  in  seeking  for  a  wife,  might  have 
!-(!]nibltHl  over  an  Egyptian  woman,  and,  either  known  or 
unknown  to  himself,  had  liis  ciiildren  brought  up  bitter 
<iip.-i<*s:  «i  that  one's  cousins  may  Ikj  <ii|)sios.  for  any- 
ihihir  Olio  knows.  A  man  may  have  a  colony  of  Gipsies  in 
lis*  own  hfiiise,  and  know  nothing  alioutiti  The  Gifisies 
♦//»'#/  out?  Oh,  no.  They  oominenctHl  in  Scotland  by  wring- 
iiiT  ih*;  necks  <»f  one's  vhirh'us,  and   now  tiiev  sometimes 

*  MiZitl  <ti|i«luit  lill  Do  li(*^,  when  llicy  My  that  tlivv  urv  ii«>t  CAyA^A; 
f-T.  )li>-i'tl  t;i<Mlly  iiM'akiii::.  th«'y  arc  not  <fi|}iiii'ft.  but  only  partly  Ginnioa, 
■A  m^anlM  liltKKl  III  fvery  other  way  ihcy  ore  Glimie*,  that  it,  Ma6u«, 
€mtm,  vr  rhmlM. 
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!     Biitwliat  is  GipsydoDi,  after  all.  but 

"  wnrkiiiE  in  nmonj»  ntlier  people?" 

In  seeking  for  Gipsies  among  Scotch  people,  I  know  wliere 
to  begin,  but  it  puzzles  me  where  to  leave  off.  I  wonld  pay 
no  regard  to  colour  of  hair  or  eyes,  cliaractor,  empJoymPiit, 
position,  or,  indeed,  anyootward  thing.  The  reader  may  6ny  : 
"  It  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  4etect  such  mixed  and  edu- 
cated Gipsies  as  those  spoken  (  ."  It  is  not  only  difficult, 
bnt  outwardly  impossible.  Sncn  Gipsies  cannot  even  tell 
eacli  other,  from  their  personal  ppearance;  but  they  have 
signs,  which  they  can  nse,  if  thp  thers  choose  to  respond  to 
theni.  If  I  go  into  a  compi  'hich  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  a  Gipsy  one,  and  it  nothing  of  me,  so  far  as 
my  purnuit  is  concerned,  I  wi  ng  the  snhject  of  tlie  Gip- 
Bies  up,  in  a  very  roundabout  way  and  mark  the  effect  which 
the  conversation  makes,  or  the  turn  it  takes.  What  I  know 
of  tlio  subject,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  mankind  generally  in 
regard  to  it,  enables  me  to  say,  in  almost  every  instance, 
who  they  are,  let  them  make  any  remark  they  like,  look  as 
they  like,  pretend  what  they  like,  wriggle  about  as  they  like, 
or  keep  dead  silent.  As  I  gradually  glide  into  the  subject, 
and  expatiate  upon  the  "  greatness  of  the  society,"  one  re- 
marks, "  I  know  it ;"  upon  the  "  respectability  of  some  of  its 
members,"  and  another  emphatically  exclaims,  "That's  a 
fact;"  and  upon  "its  universality,"  and  another  bawls  out, 
"That's  so."  Indeed,  by  finding  the  Gipsies,  under  sucK 
circumstances,  completely  off  their  guard,  (for  they  do  not 
doubt  tlieir  secret  being  confined  to  themselves,)  I  can  gen- 
erally draw  forth,  in  one  way  or  other,  as  much  moral  ce^ 
tainty,  barring  their  direct  admission,  as  to  their  being  Gip- 
sies, as  a  dog,  by  putting  lus  nose  into  a  hole,  can  tell 
whether  a  rat  is  there,  or  not. 

The  principle  of  the  transmutation  of  Gipsy  blood  into 
white,  in  appearance,  is  illustrated,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Sorrow's  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  by  its  changing  into  almost  pnre 
black.  A  Gipsy  soldier,  in  the  Spanish  aimy,  killed  his 
sei^ant,  for  "  calling  him  calo,  (Gipsy,)  and  cursing  him,"  and 
made  his  escape.  His  wife  remained  in  the  army,  as  a  sut- 
ler, selling  wine.  Two  years  thereafter,  a  strange  man  canw 
to  her  wine  shop.  "He  was  dressed  like  a  Moor,  (coraAanc,) 
and  ytit  lie  did  not  look  like  one  ;  he  looked  more  like  a 
black,  and  yet  Uc  w&s  tio\.  o.\i\a>jK.,«\tlver,  though  how»3 
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almost  black.  And,  as  I  looked  upon  him,  I  thought  he 
looked  Eomctliing  like  the  Errate,  (Gipsies,)  and  he  said  to 
mc,  "Zmcali\  chacliipe,^  (the  Gipsy  salutation.)  And  then 
he  whispered  to  mc,  in  queer  Innguapre,  which  I  could  scarcely 
understand,  'Your  hu:<band  is  waiting ;  come  with  me,  my 
little  sister,  and  I  will  take  you  to  him/  About  a  league 
from  the  town,  beneath  a  hill,  we  found  four  people,  men 
and  women,  all  very  black,  like  the  strange  man  ;  and  we 
joined  ourselves  with  them,  and  they  all  saluted  me,  and 
called  me  '  little  sister.'  And  away  we  marched,  for  many 
days,  amidst  deserts  and  small  villages.  The  men  would 
cheat  with  mules  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  baji.  I 
often  afked  him  (her  husband)  al)Out  the  black  men,  and  he 
told  mc  that  he  believed  them  to  be  of  the  Errate."  Her 
husband,  then  a  soldier  in  the  Moorish  army,  having  been 
killed,  this  Gi{)sy  woman  married  the  black  man,  witli  whom 
she  foUowed  real  Gipsy  life.  She  said  to  him  :  "*  Sure  I  am 
amongst  the  Errate  ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  often  said  that  they 
were  of  the  Errate ;  and  then  they  would  laugh,  and  say 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  that  they  were  not  Mooi*s,  (coroAat,) 
but  thoy  could  give  no  account  of  themselves."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that,  while  preserving  their  identity,  wherever 
tlicy  ^'*>,  ihoro  are  Gipsies  who  may  not  be  known  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  tril>e,  in  other  continents,  by  the  same 
name* 

*  Tlic  pr<i|>le  •Ufve-iiiontionf<l  ar^  doabtless  Gipaien.  Acc<»rdin((  toGrell- 
mano.  the  rmrv  in  e%'i*ii  t4)  bo  fiiund  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Mollien,  in  his 
tnvrU  tn  the  xmrd'H  of  the  Sene^^  and  Gambia,  in  1818,  saj's:  *'  Scat- 
Icrrd  amon^  the  Joloffi^,  we  find  a  |>o<)ple  not  unlike  our  Gi|i8ieii.  and  known 
bj  the  name  »f  I^aaub^K.  Leading  a  rovinsf  life,  and  without  fixed  habit*. 
tioB.  their  only  eni  ploy  men  t  is  the  manulacture  of  wooden  TetaeU,  mortan, 
nod  bednteada.  1  bey  chooac  a  well-wuoded  spot,  fell  some  trees,  form  huta 
with  tlie  branches,  and  work  up  tlie  trunks.  For  tltix  priTileg^,  they  must 
pay  a  sort  fif  tax  to  the  prince  in  wliose  states  they  thus  settle.  In  ^neral, 
tbey  are  both  ugly  and  tlorenly. 

**  Thf*  wi«ii-n,  ni>twithritanditisi:  their  almost  frightful  faces,  are  corered 
with  amber  and  coral  bi-«dii,  presents  hea|K*d  on  tlicm  by  the  Joluflii,  from 
a  notion  that  th«*  faTnuns  alone,  of  these  women  wUl  be  followed  by  those  of 
fort  one.  (*i;ly  or  handsome,  all  the  young  Laaubd  females  are  m  request 
^xDonc  the  Ncfl^roeK. 

"  The  Laanbi-s  have  nothing  of  their  own  but  their  money,  their  tools, 
and  tlirir  a^sos ;  the  only  anmmU  nii  which  they  travel.  In  the  woods, 
they  makf*  fir***  iRith  the  duns  (»f  the  flocki*.  Kanff^l  mnnd  the  fires,  the 
mrn  and  wonirn  \viim  their  lei.«urr  time  in  smoking:.  The  Laaub^s  have  not 
those  chararterintie  features  and  high  stature  which  mark  the  JolotTn.  and 
il^y  seem  to  funn  a  dintinct  race.    They  tire  eiL<^mv\n\  ltv>>m  t\\  ^od^Nasj 
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A  word  upon  tbe  universality  of  tlic  Gipsiop, 
Gip?iep,  on  arriving  in  America,  feci  (juito  taken  nbacK, 
coming  across  a  tent  or  wigi(-am  of  Indiana,  "Didn't  yon 
feci,"  paid  I  to  some  of  tlicm,  "  very  like  a  dog  when  lie 
comos  across  anotlier  dog,  a  stranger  to  hini  ?"  And,  with 
a  Iniigli,  they  said,  "  Exactly  so."  After  looking  awhile  at 
the  Indians,  they  will  appn  cm,  and  "caat  their  sigii, 

and  salute  tliem  in  Gipsy  ;"  '  no  response  is  made,  Ihcy 

will  pass  on.  They  tlien  come  3arn  who  the  Indians  are. 
The  same  curiosity  is  excited  e  ig  the  Gipsies  on  meeting 
witJi  the  American  farmer,  ""  banks  of  tlic  Missi^ippi 

or  Missouri ;  who,  in  trave  i  market,  in  the  summer, 

will,  to  save  expenses,  unyoli,  orscs,  at  mid-day  or  eve- 

ni  ng,  at  the  edge  of  the  fores  it  his  fire,  and  prepare  his 

meal.  What  with  the  "  kettle  ,  I  tented  wagon,"  the  tall, 
lank,  bony,  and  iswarthy  appearance  of  the  farmer,  the  Gipsy 
will  approach  him,  as  ho  did  the  Indian  ;  and  pass  on,  when 
no  response  is  made  to  his  sign  and  salutation.  Under  snch 
circumstances,  the  Gipsy  would  cast  his  sign,  and  give  his 
salutation,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Ganges.  Nay,  a  very  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  boasted  to 
me,  that,  by  his  signs  alone,  he  could  push  his  way  to  the 
wall  of  China,  and  even  through  China  itself.  And  there 
are  doubtless  Gipsies  in  China.  Mr.  Borrow  says,  that  when 
he  visited  the  tribe  at  Moscow,  they  sup[K>scd  him  to  be  one 
of  their  brothers,  who,  they  said,  wei-e  wandering  about  in 
Turkey,  China,  and  other  parts.  It  is  very  likely  that  Rus- 
sian Gipsies  have  visited  China,  by  the  route  taken  by 
Russian  traders,  and  met  with  Gipsies  there.*  But  it  tickles 
the  Gipsy  most,  when  it  is  insinuated,  that  if  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin had  been  fortunate  in  Iiis  expedition,  he  would  have 
found  a  Gipsy  tinkering  a  kettle  at  the  North  Pole. 

The  particulars  of  a  meeting  between  English  and  Ameri- 

MTTfce.  Each  family  has  ita  cliii'f,  but,  over  all,  there  is  ■  superior  chief, 
who  coiuDiands  a  whole  tribe  or  nation.  He  colletta  the  trihat«,  and  coni- 
maukates  with  such  delegates  of  the  kiog  sa  receive  the  imposts:  tliii 
•erres  to  protect  them  from  all  yesatioa.  The  LaaubiSs  are  idolaters,  ^ast 
tbe  Poula  language,  anJ  pretend  tu  toll  fortunes." 

■  Bell,  in  an  Recount  of  hia  jonrney  to  Pekiu,  [1721,]  en J9  thatopvaiA 
of  sixty  Gipaiea  had  arrived  nt  Toboiaky,  on  their  wny  to  China,  but  were 
fltopped  by  the  V ice-Governor,  for  want  of  passports.     Tbey  bad  roamed, 

daring  tbe  summer  season,  from  PoUnd,  ta  amall  parties,  subsisting  bjr 

•elliog  trinketa,  and  telling  foilaa«a. 
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can  Gipsies  ore  interesting.  Some  English  Gipsies  were 
cndcavonring  to  sell  some  horses,  in  Annapolis,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  to  what  had  the  appearance  of  being  respect- 
able American  farmers  ;  who,  however,  spoke  to  each  other 
in  the  (iijisy  language,  dropping  a  word  now  and  then,  such 
as  '*  ihis  is  a  good  one,"  and  so  on.  Tlic  English  Gipsies 
felt  amazed,  and  at  last  said  :  "  What  is  that  you  are  say- 
insr  ?  Why,  you  arc  Gij>sies !"  Uf)on  this,  the  Americans 
wheeled  al)Ou't,  and  left  the  spot  as  fast  as  thoy  could.  Had 
the  English  Gipies  taken  after  the  Gipsy  in  their  appear- 
anrc.  they  would  not  have  caused  such  a  consternation  to 
their  American  brethren,  who  showed  much  of  "  the  blood" 
in  tlieir  countenances  ;  but  as,  from  their  blood  being  much 
mixed,  they  did  not  look  like  Gipsies,  they  gave  the  others  a 
terrible  fright,  on  their  being  found  out.  The  English  Gip- 
sies i^aid  thev  felt  disgusted  at  the  others  not  owning  them- 
Fclve?  up.  but  I  told  them  they  ought  rather  to  have  felt 
proud  of  the  Americans  s|)eaking  Gipsv,  as  it  was  the  preju- 
djrc  of  the  worM  tliat  led  them  to  hide  their  nationality. 
On  makinir  enquiry  in  the  neighbourhood,  tliey  found  that 
thoe  American  (ii|)sies  had  i»een  settled  there  since,  at 
jt'a^t.  the  time  of  their  grandfather,  and  that  they  bore  an 
Einrli.^h  namo. 

ThtTi^  an' Si'otti.^h  Gipsies  in  the  United  States,  following 
n^-^jK-rtabh'  callings,  wlio  speak  excellent  (iipsy,  according 
tn  xhr  judgment  of  intelligent  English  Gipsies.  The  Eng- 
li.*h  <fi|isiPH  say  the  same  of  *the  Gipsy  families  in  Scotland, 
witli  u  hniii  they  are  ac(|uaintod  :  but  that  some  of  their 
wf»rds  vary  from  those  sfKtken  in  England.  There  is,  how- 
over,  a  rivalry  l>etween  the  English  and  Scottish  Gii>sies.  as 
to  whoso  |ironun«Mation  of  the  words  is  the  connect  one  : 
in  that  nvjKrt.  they  s<m)ewhat  resemble  the  English  and 
Sfitli*h  Lilinists.  One  intelligent  Gipsy  gave  it  as  his 
oriiiioii.  that  the  word  grejit,  ftnnrl'\  in  Scotland,  was  softer 
than  Ufi'n^  in  England,  antlijreferable,  indeed,  the  right  pn>- 
iiunciati'in  of  the  word.  The  (i<*nnan  Gi{»sies  are  said,  by 
liieir  EMgli>h  brethren,  to  sfKMik  (iipsy  backwards  ;  from 
wliiHi  I  wouM  conehnle,  that  it  follows  the  construction  of 
tho  (terrnan  language,  which  differs  so  nmterially,  in  tliat 
res[ie<*t,  from  the  Enirli>li.*      It  is  a  thing  well-nigh  im- 

•  Mr  Hiiitow  mt»»,  i*iih  rfffrrncc  tnih**  Spimi-h  <Ti|my  Unjjuajj^:  "  Ita 
gmnifnttical  f*cculiarilk'ii  have  iliMppcanH.\,  \Uv  «ii\\T«  Vm^v^^i^^  \w\\«^ 
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possible,  to  get  a  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  to  own  up  to 
even  ii  word  if  tlic  Gipsy  liuiguagc.  On  iDcelitig  with  a  re- 
Fpcctalilc-  'Qtcliman,  I  will  call  him — in  a  coingiany,  lately, 
I  was  iL-^kc-  jy  hiin  :  "  Are  ye  a'  Tinklers  7"  "  We're  trav- 
cllprf,"  I  replied.  "But  who  is  he?"  he  continued,  point- 
ing to  my  acquaintance.  Going  up  to  him,  I  whimpered 
"  His  rfff(^  is  a  Inurie  gi-ye-fr^t^r,  {hia  fattier  ia  a  great 
hor^c-deuler ;)  and  he  made  lie  door,  as  if  a  bee  hnil 

got  into  his  car.     But  he  c;^ back  ;   oh,  yes,  ho  came 

back.  There  was  a  mysterious  bitipcring  of  "  pistols  and 
coffco,"  at  another  time. 

It  i^  licyond  doubt  thai  y  language  in  Great  Brit- 

ain is  broken,  but  not  i>o  „. ,.  to  consist  of  words  only  ; 

it  consists,  rather,  of  express!  r  pieces,  which  are  tacked 

together  by  native  words — {         ally  small  wordij — which 

arc  lost  to  the  ordinary  ear,  y used  in  conversation.     In 

that  respect,  the  use  of  Gipsy  may  be  conii)arcd  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  wheel :  we  know  that  tlie  wliecl  has  spokes,  but, 
in  its  velocity,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  colour  or  material 
of  each  individual  spoke ;  it  is  only  when  it  stands  still  that 
that  can  be  done.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  come  to 
examine  into  the  British  Gipsy  language,  we  perceive  its 
broken  nature.  But  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  a  speech. 
Let  any  one  sit  among  English  Gipsies,  in  America,  and 
hear  them  converse,  and  he  cannot  pick  up  an  idea,  and 
hardly  a  word  which  they  say.  "  I  have  always  thought 
Dutch  bad  enough,"  said  an  Irishman,  who  lias  often  heard 

bMD  modified  and  enbjecled  to  the  rules  at  SpHniah  grnmnifir,  with  which 
It  now  coincides  in  syntax.  In  the  oonjugvtion  of  Terlw,  rdA  Id  the  decleorioD 
of  iM  Doune."     We  might  hmve  oatunilly  expected  that  of  the  Glpny  Un- 

SiBgo,  in  the  conrec  of  foar  hundred  jeira,  from  the  people  spcakiag  it  be- 
g  so  much  BC&ttared  over  the  country,  and  coming  so  much  in  contKt 
with  the  ordinnr;  nfttiTes.  But  lometniag  diffetent  might  be  looked  for. 
where  the  Gipsies  haTO  not  been  persecuted,  but  allowM  to  liri  together 
Sd  tt  body,  w  in  Hungary.  Of  the  Hungarian  Gipsy  langUHge,  Mr,  Borrow 
aaya,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  Gipsy  language  better  preserved 
than  in  Hungary;  and  that  the  roving  bunds  of  Gipsies  from  that  country, 
who  visit  France  and  ItJy,  speak  the  pure  Gipsy,  with  &11  il«  grammatiiil 
peculiarilJeB.  He  estimates  that  Ibe  Bpaaiah  Qipdy  langoage  may  consist 
of  four  or  fire  thoasnad  words  ;  a  sufficient  number,  one  mieht  suppose,  to 
Mrre  the  purpose  of  CTerydny  life.  A  late  writer  in  1  ho  Dublio  Univertiiy 
Haguine  eatimatee  that  Bre  ifaousand  words  would  serre  the  same  porpow 
in  uie  English  language.  Four  thousand  words  isavery  large  laigujtgefrr 
tlia  OipiiMof  Spwa  to  possess,  in  addition  CO  the  ordinary  one  of  thaoooa- 
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English  Gipeica,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  speak  among 
themiielvcs;  "  but  Oipsy -is  perfect  gibble-gabble,  like  ducks 
and  geese,  for  anything  I  can  make  of  it."  Some  Oipeies 
can,  of  coiinie,  speak  Gipsy  much  better  than  others.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  witii  the  head,  the 
pride,  and  tlie  tenacity  of  native  Scotch,  would  1)e  the  first 
to  forget  the  Gipsy  language.  Tlic  sentiments  of  the  peoplo 
theraj^elvca  are  very  emphatic  on  that  head.  "  It  will  never 
l>c  forgotten,  sir ;  it  is  in  our  hearts,  and,  as  long  as  a  single 
Tinkler  exists,  it  will  be  remembered,"  (page  297.)  "  So 
long  as  there  existed  two  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  it  would  never 
\je  lost,"  (page  816.)  The  English  Gipsies  admit  that  the 
language  is  more  easily  preserved  in  a  settled  life,  but  more 
uzrefui  to  travelling  and  out-door  (Gipsies  ;  and  that  it  is 
carefully  kept  up  by  both  classes  of  Gipsies.  This  informa- 
tion agrees  with  our  author's,  in  regard  to  the  settled  Scot- 
tish Gi[MEiies.  There  is  one  very  strong  motive,  among  many, 
for  the  Gipsies  keeping  up  their  language,  and  that  is,  as  I 
huvi?  already  said,  their  8elf-re?«pcct  The  bci^t  of  them  be- 
lieve that  it  is  altogether  problematical  how  they  would  bo 
re<*eived  in  society,  wore  they  to  make  an  avowal  of  their 
U-injr  (iijwies,  and  lay  bare  the  history  of  their  race  to  the 
world.  The  projudioc  that  e.\ists  against  the  race,  and 
again.'it  tlicm,  thoy  imagine,  were  thoy  known  to  Ikj  Gipsies, 
drives  them  back  on  tliut  language  which  l>elongs  exclusively 
to  themselves ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  dazzling  hold  which  it 
tiike.'t  of  their  imagination,  as  they  arrive  at  years  of  reflec- 
tion, and  i-onsider  that  the  |>co|)lo  .^iieaking  it  have  been 
transplunterl  from  some  other  clime.  The  more  intelligent 
the  (iip^'v,  the  nK)re  he  thinks  of  his  speech,  and  the  more 
ran!  he  tak^  of  it. 

People  often  reprobate  the  dislike.  I  may  say  the  hatred, 
whirh  the  more  original  Gi|>sy  entertains  for  society ;  for- 
getting that  society  itself  has  had  the  greati»st  share  in  the 
origin  of  it.  When  the  race  entered  Kuro|K>,  they  are  not 
presumed  to  have  had  any  liatnHi  towards  their  fellow- 
cn?atures.*    That  hatred,  doubtless,  Fpmng  from  the  severe 

*  I  mnn<it  Asre«  with  Mr.  n4irr«»w,  when  he  Vkxn,  that  the  r;ipffle« 
"iraTrlled  thrvr  thou-aiitl  milos  into  Europe,  ir«/A  hnirfi  iu  thtir  henrU 
r««tirf/«  iMt  pf4tp*e  attumtj  wkutn  thfjf  Mettlrii,"  In  Mi»ne  of  lh«*  earUeiit  Uwi 
p«M«iJ  %raiDiit  theni.  ia  anyihin^  m'kI  of  thtrlr  l>«*ii*K  oihtr  than  ihiev««, 
ihr»is,  Ac,  Ac.     Thry  »^m  to  !»avc  bet-u  Uk>  \hA:\\\c  Vo  cama\\\\\  tn?M^«\ 
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reception,  and  universal  porsccntion,  which,  owinp  to  the 
Biiiffularity  of  their  race  and  habita,  they  everywhere  met 
with.  The  race  then  became  born  into  that  state  of  things. 
What  would  subsequent  genorations  know  of  the  origin  of 
the  feud  ?  All  that  thoy  knew  was,  that  the  law  made 
them  outlaws  and  outcasts;  that  they  were  subject,  as  Gip- 
sies, to  be  liung,  before  t'""'  ^^-iro  born.  Such  a  Gipsy 
miglit  be  compared  to  Pascal  a  im-n  springing  ap  ont  of  an 
island  :  casting  his  eyes  around  hira,  he  finds  nothing  but  a 
legal  and  social  proscription  h  ng  over  his  head,  in  what- 
ever direction  he  may  turn,  atever  might  be  assumed 
to  have  bean  the  original,  innaif  isposition  of  a  Gipsy,  the 
circumstances  attending  him,  frpi  lis  birth  to  hie  death,* were 
certainly  not  calculated  to  im]  ,6  him,  but  to  make  him 
much  worse  than  he  might  othei  ?c  Jiave  been.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  in  times  past,  has 
been  stated  by  our  author.  With  all  their  faults,  we  6nd  a 
■vein  of  genuine  nobility  of  character  running  throiigli  all 
their  actions,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  at  war  with  society,  and  society  at  war 
with  them.  Not  the  least  important  feature  is  that  of  grati- 
tude for  kind  and  hospitable  treatment,  in  that  respect, 
a  true  Scottish  Gipsy  has  always  been  as  true  as  steel ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  his  favour.  The  instance 
given  by  onr  author,  (pages  361-363,)  ia  very  touching,  and 
to  the  point.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  Im;,  at  the  present 
day,  in  Scotland,  where  are  to  be  found  so  many  Irish 
Gipsies,  of  wliom  the  Scottish  and  English  Gipsies  have  not 
much  good  to  say,  notwitlistaoding  the  assistance  they  ren- 
der each  other  wlicn  lliev  meet,  (page  324.)  If  the  English 
farmers  are  questioned,  I  doubt  not  that  a  somewhat  similar 
testimony  will  be  borne  to  the  English  Gipsies,  to  tbis  extent, 
at  least,  that,  when  civilly  and  hospitabfy  treated,  and  per- 

inoreovcr,  it  sppeani  to  hiive  beco  foreign  to  tlieir  diBprwition  to  do  aaglit 
but  obtun  u  living  in  the  miiBt  cuaning  luiiiiiiur  thef  could.  There  it  no 
■iec«M*ry  conDeclion  batween  purloitiiog  one's  property  *nd  hitipg  one't 
person.  As  long  as  ILo  Gljiaies  were  not  hordly  dealt  with,  thev  could, 
naturally,  liave  no  actual  linlred  towards  their  fellow-irealnres.  ilr.  Itor- 
Tow  attributes  none  of  ihc  spile  and  hatred  of  (he  race  townrdu  the  coni- 
inanity  to  the  severitv  of  the  peraecutions  to  which  it  »■■■  exposed,  or  to 
that  hard  feeling  with  which  eociety  has  regarded  it.     These,  and  the  ei. 

•mpfe  of  the  Spaniards,  donbtlesa  led  the  Gitanoa  to  atied  the  blood  of  tlM 

oniiDary  natirea. 
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Bonallj  acquainted,  they  will  respect  the  farmers'  property, 
and  evert  keep  others  off  it.  Indeed,  l>oth  Scottish  and 
English  Gipsies  coll  this  **  Gipsy  law."  It  is  certainly  not 
tho  Scottish  Gipsies,  or,  I  mav  venture  to  say,  the  English 
Cfips'ie.'!,  to  whom  Mr.  Borrows  words  may  be  applied,  when 
he  says  :  ''  I  liave  not  expatiated  on  their  gratitude  towards 
good  }»eople,  who  treat  them  kindly,  and  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare  ;  for  I  l)elieve,  that,  of  all  beings  in  the  world, 
ihey  are  the  least  susceptible  of  such  a  feeling."  Such  a 
character  may  apply  to  the  Spanish  Gipsies  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be 
attrihnted  ronst  be  the  influences  which  the  Spanish  charac- 
ter, and  general  deportment  towards  the  tribe,  have  exer- 
cised over  them.  In  speaking  of  the  bloody  and  wolfish 
disposition  which  especially  characterizes  the  Gitanos,  Mr. 
Borrow  says  :  **  Tlic  cause  to  which  this  must  be  attributed, 
must  \yc  their  residence  in  a  country,  unsound  in  every 
branrh  of  its  civil  fwlity,  where  right  has  ever  l)ecn  in  less 
est**em,  nnd  wrong  in  less  disrepute,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
thn  world.''  (irollmann  lx*ars  as  iKX)r  testimony  to  the 
rhanirt<»r  t»f  the  Hun<rarian  (Jipsies,  in  the  matter  of  grati- 
ludo.  a**  Mr.  Ilorrow  does  to  the  Spanisii  Gij^sics,  to  whom  I 
appn*hr'nd  his  remarks  arc  intended  to  apply.  Hut  l)oth  of 
lh«'so  authors  givp  an  opinion,  unaccom|mnied  by  facts. 
Thoir  opinion  may  U"  rorre<'t,  however,  so  far  «is  it  is  appli- 
rablo  to  tho  <'la'5s  of  (Jipsies,  or  the  individuals,  to  whom  they 
reffT.  (iratitwle  is  evi»n  a  chnrarteristic  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals.    ••  Vnr  everv  kind  of  Ix^asts,  an<i  of  birds,  and  of  ser- 

m 

[i^nts,  nnd  of  thines  in  the  sea.  is  tamecl  and  hath  been 
tnine<I  of  mankind,''  saitli  St.  .lames  ;  tlir  means  of  attaining 
to  wliirh  is  fn^fpieiitly  kindm^ss.  I  doubt  not  that  the  sumo 
ran  Ih»  saitl  of  Gij>sies  anywhere  :  for  surely  we  ran  ex|K»ct 
to  find  as  murh  gratitude  in  them  as  can  lie  called  forth 
from  tliinjrs  that  creep,  fly,  or  swim  in  the  s<»a.  It  is  uu- 
n*sij^»nable.  however,  to  hw>k  for  much  gratitude  from  such 
Gipsie>  as  the  two  authors  in  question  have  evidently  alluded 
to  :  for  this  reason  :  that  it  is  a  virtue  rarelv  to  Im*  met  with 

•r 

frrim  those  **  to  whom  much  has  Ix^en  given  ;*'  an*!,  conse- 
quently, very  little  >hoidd  l»e  require*!  of  those  to  whom 
jfiAiiintj  has  l>een  given,  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow- 
rreatnres.  In  doing  a  g(HM!  turn  to  a  Gipsy,  it  is  not  tho 
act  iti«?lf  that  calls  forth,  or  \KTl\a\«a  u\i»T\Vi^,  >x  \^Vw\v  \xw 
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rtitiidc  ;  but  it  ia  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  :  for,  wliile 
is  doubtless  being  licncfitod,  iiG  is,  frequently  if  not  gen- 
erally, as  little  sympathized  with,  pcr^^onally,  as  if  he  were 
some  loathsome  creature  to  which  something  had  been 
thrown. 

As  regards  the  improvement  of  the  Gipsies.  I  would  make 
the  following  suggestions  :  ""  'acts  and  principles  of  tlio 
present  work  should  be  thorouj;  '  canvaRsed  and  imprinted 
upon  tlie  public  mind,  and  an  art  made  to  bring,  if  pos- 
sible, our  high-class  Gipsies  to  -"Wn  themselrcs  up  to  be 
Gipsies.  The  fact  of  these  Gip  s  being  received  into  »> 
cieiy,  and  respected,  as  Gipsies  '  it  is  with  ihem,  at  present, 
as  mei],)  coula  not  fail  to  have  oaderful  effect  upon  many 
of  the  humble,  ignorant,  or  wi]  es.  They  would  pereeive, 
at  once,  that  the  objections  v,  h  the  community  had  to 
them,  proceeded,  not  from  their  being  Gipsies,  but  from 
their  habits,  only.  What  is  the  feeling  which  Gipsies,  who 
are  known  to  be  Gipsies,  have  for  the  public  at  large? 
The  white  race,  as  a  race,  is  simply  odious  to  them,  for  they 
know  well  the  dreadful  prejudice  which  it  bears  towards 
them.  But  let  some  of  their  own  race,  however  mixed  the 
blood  might  be,  be  respected  as  Gipsies,  and  it  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  break  down,  at  least  in  feeling,  the  wall  of 
caste  that  separates  them  from  the  community  at  large.  This 
is  the  first,  the  most  important,  step  to  be  taken  to  improve 
the  Gipsies,  whatever  may  be  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
Let  the  prejudice  be  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  not  follow.  Before  attempting  to  reform  the 
Gipsies,  we  ought  to  reform,  or,  at  least,  inform,  mankind  in 
regard  to  tliem  ;  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
them,  before  we  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  tlie  world  ;  and 
treat  them  as  men,  before  we  try  to  make  tliem  Christians. 
The  poor  Gipsies  know  well  that  there  are  many  of  their  race 
occupying  respectable  positions  in  life  ;  perhaps  they  do  not 
know  many,  or  even  any,  of  them,  personally,  but  they  believe 
in  it  thoroughly.  Still,  they  will  deny  it,  at  least  hide  it  from 
strangers,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  it  ia  a  state  to 
which  their  children,  or  even  they  themselves,  look  forward, 
as  ultimately  awaiting  them,  in  which  they  will  manage  to 
escape  from  the  odium  of  their  fellow-creatures,  which  clings 
to  them  in  their  present  condition.  The  fact  of  the  poor 
travelling  Gipsies  knoTJ^ni^  i^  ^viOci  x^s^^ble  settled  Gip- 
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sies,  iriTCs  them  a  certain  de^n*^  of  respect  in  their  own 
eye9,  which  leads  them  to  repel  any  advance  from  the  other 
race,  let  it  come  in  almost  whatever  shape  it  may.  The 
white  race,  os  I  have  already  said,  is  perfectly  odious  to 
them.  Tills  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  question.  The 
m(»re  original  kind  of  Gipsies  feel  tliat  the  prejudice  which 
rxi:*ts  npiin:ft  the  race  to  which  they  belong  is  such,  that  an 
intemiur^^e  cannot  be  maintained  between  them  and  the 
other  inhabitants ;  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it  is  of  so  clandestine  a 
nature,  that  their  appearance,  and,  it  may  be,  their  general 
habits,  do  not  allow  or  lead  them  to  indulge  in  it.  I  will 
make  a  few  more  remarks  on  this  subject  further  on  in  this 
troati>e. 

What  are  the  respectable,  well-disposed  Scottish  Gipsies 
but  Scotch  i^eople,  after  all  ?  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every,  if  not  every,  sphere  in  which  the  ordinary  Scot 
is  to  Ijc  found.  The  only  difference  Iwtween  the  two  is, 
that,  however  mixed  the  blood  of  these  Gifn?ies  may  be, 
their  asMXMations  of  descent  an<l  tril)e  go  Irnck  to  those 
Mark,  mysterious  heroes  who  entered  Scotland,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  with  this  de- 
scent, tliey  have  the  words  and  signs  of  (ii|>sies.  The  pos- 
piv*inn  f»f  all  these,  with  the  knowleilge  of  the  feelings 
whirli  the  onlinary  natives  have  f<»r  tlie  very  name  of  Gipsy, 
makes  tho  onlv  distinction  l)etwe<»n  them  and  other  Scotcfi- 
men.  1  do  not  say  that  the  worhi  would  have  any  prejudice 
aeninrt  th<'se  (Ti])sirs,  as  (lipsies,  still,  they  are  morbidly  sen- 
nit ivo  that  it  would  hav«»  >\\v\\  u  feeling.  The  light  of  reason, 
of  riviliziition,  of  religion,  nnd  the  genius  of  Hritons,  forbid 
ffueh  an  idea.  Whut  object  more  worthy  of  civilization^  and 
of  the  aue  in  whirh  we  live,  than  that  sueh  Gi|>sies  would  como 
forward,  and,  by  their  [positions  in  society,  their  talents  and 
rhararters.  dis|M.*l  the  mystery  and  gloom  that  hang  over  the 
hi-iory  t»r  the  (lipsy  ran» ! 

lint  will  these  (fi|ksies  do  that?  I  have  my  misgivings. 
They  may  not  <lo  it  now,  but  I  am  sanguine  enouirli  to  think 
that  it  i>  an  event  that  may  takr  plaee  at  s^nne  future  time. 
'lh<*  subjtrt  mu.-t.  in  the  meantime,  lie  thoroughly  investi- 
g:itfMi.  and  the  mind  of  the  luiblie  fully  pre|uired  tor  Mieh  a 
iuo\ement.  The  (iipsies  themselves,  to  eonimenee  with, 
should  furniah  tlic  public  with  information,  anonymously,  so 
far  as  thej  are  personally  conceTned,  ot  cs^\i^<^iCk\M^'^^ 
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Uirou^li  a  person  of  standing',  who  can  guarantee  the  trost- 
worlhiner^a  of  tlie  Gipsy  himself.  I  do  not  expect  that  tbey 
would  givo  us  any  of  the  languagfl  ;  but  they  can  fiirnisli  us 
with  some  idea  of  the  position  which  the  Gipsies  occupy  in 
the  world,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  Jiglit  upon  the  history 
of  the  i-ace  in  Scotland,  in,  at  least,  com[)aralively  recent 
times.  In  anticipation  of  such  ""  occurrence,  I  would  make 
thia  suggestion  to  them  :  thai  ley  roust  be  very  careful 
■what  they  eay,  on  account  of  ui«  "court  holding  them  in-, 
teroated  witnesses  ;"  and,  whate  er  they  may  do,  to  deny 
nothinp  connected  with  the  Gij  ie.".  I'hey  certainly  have 
kept  their  secret  well ;  indeed,  hey  have  considered  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  dead  and  buried 
long  ap-o.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  Gipsies  ;  "  mui-der  will 
out ;"  the  game  is  up  ;  it  is  played  out.  I  may  say  to  you 
what  tlie  huuler  said  to  tlie  'coon,  or  ratlier  what  the  'coon 
said  to  the  hunter  ;  "  You  mav  just  as  well  come  down  the 
tree."  Yes  1  come  down  the  tree  ;  yon  have  been  too  long 
np  ;  come  down,  and  let  us  know  all  about  you.* 

Scottish  Gipsies  I  I  now  appeal  to  you  as  men.  Am  I  not 
right,  in  asserting,  that  there  is  nothing  you  hold  more  dear 
than  your  Egyptian  descent,  signs,  and  language?  And 
■  nothing  you  more  dread  than  such  Ijccomiiig  known  to  your 
fellow  men  around  you  ?  Do  you  not  road,  with  the  greatest 
interest,  any  and  everything  prinled,  which  comes  in  your 
way,  about  the  Gipsies,  and  say,  that  you  thank  God  all  that 
is  a  thousand  miles  away  from  you?    Whence  this  incon- 

■  1  accidentally'  f(Ot  into  conversation  with  an  Irishman,  in  the  citj  of 
Hew  York,  about  secret  aocielies.  wlien  he  mentioned  Ihat  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  great  many  eueh,  indeed,  "  all  of  lliem,"  as  lie  expressed  it.  I  told 
there  was  one  society  of  nhich  he  was  not  a  menibrr.  when  he  Ix^an  to 
•oDmerate  them,  and  at  laatcama  to  theZincali.  "  What,"  said  I,  "arejroua 
member  of  this  societj!"  ''Yes,"  said  he;  "  IheZincAli.or  Gipsy.''  HethenliA) 
me  that  tlipre  are  many  members  of  this  society  in  the  city  of  Kew  York ; 
not  all  meuibera  of  it,  ander  that  name,  but  of  its  ontnosts,  if  I  may  ao  ei- 
prees   It.      The  principal  or  arch. Gipsy  for  the  city,  he  aaid,  was  a  mer* 

chant,  in street,  who  had  in  his  poasesaion  a  printed  vocabnlarj.  rr 

dictionary,  of  <he  langua^ce,  which  was  open  only  to  the  moat  thoroughly 
iniiioled.  In  (he  coiiriie  of  our  conversation,  it  fell  nut  Ihat  the  nntirs 
American  Gipsy  referred  to  at  pagB^aOwns  one  of  the  thoroughly  initialed: 
which  circumstance  explained  a  qaestion  he  had  put  to  nie,  oiid  which  I 
evaded,  by  saying  ihnl  1  was  not  ic  the  habit  of  lelllug  tales  out  of  schooL 

In  Spam,  as  we  liave  seen,  a  Gipsy  taught  her  language  lo  her  son  ftoD 
a  MS,  1  doubt  not  tbcie  &T«UB.if  cot  prinled,  Tocahulariea  of  the  Gipsf 
ttagntgt  among  ih*  tnbttVu&BoKla&i,  u'vi^MWothiar  oogatriM, 
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ristcncy  ?  Ah  I  I  viiderstand  it  well.  Shall  the  prejudice  of 
mankind  towardn  the  name  of  Gipsy  drive  you  from  the 
position  wiiirh  you  0(*cupy  ?  Can  it  drive  you  from  it?  No, 
It  cannot.  The  (liijsioSf  you  know,  are  a  people ;  a  **  mixed 
nultitudff*/'  no  doubt,  but  sstill  a  people.  You  know  you  are 
Gifi8*io:«,  for  your  {ArentH  bcfoi*e  you  were  Gipsies,  and,  con- 
pcqueutly,  tliat  you  cannot  lie  anythinf^  Iwt  Gi}K*ies.  What 
c'fTiM't,  th(>n,  lias  the  pnjudice  agaiufst  the  race  upon  you  ? 
I  Iocs  it  not  0omctiroe8  appear  to  you  as  if,  figuratively  speak- 
iinr.  it  would  put  a  da^rger  into  your  hands  against  the  rest 
of  your  species,  should  tliev  discover  tlmt  you  belonged  to 
the  tribe?  Or  that  it  woulci  lead  you  to  imine<liatelv  ""  take 
to  your  beds,"  or  defiart,  bed  and  Imggage,  to  parts  unlcnown  7 
But  thon,  Gipsies,  what  can  you  do?  Tlie  thought  of  it 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you  were  sheen.  Some  of  you  may  be 
boUl  enougli  to  fare  a  lion  in  the  flesh  :  but  who  so  l)old  as 
to  own  to  the  worhl  that  he  is  a  (iipsy  ?  There  is  just  one  of 
tlM»  higher  cla*^  that  I  know  of,  and  lie  was  a  noble  sfieci- 
nion  of  a  man.  a  credit  to  human  nature  itself.  Although 
y«>M  might  sthrink  from  such  a  stop,  would  you  not  like,  and 
caunf>t  you  induce, «r/m#*  oNt-  to  tuke  it?  Tuke  my  word  for 
it.  rc-yiec'tabk*  Scottish  Gipies,  the  thing  that  frightens  you 
is«  after  ail.  a  bug-lM*ar — a  scare-cn>w.  But.  failing  some  of 
you  **  aiming  out/*  would  you  not  rather  that  tlK*  world 
ahould  now  know  that  murii  of  th(*  history  of  tlieGifisy  rare, 
OS  to  hhow  that  it  was  no  nci'cssnry  di^paragenirnt  in  any 
of  you  to  \m*  a  Gi|r-y  ?  Would  vou  not  rutlior  tliat  a  (ii|wy 
fHiijiit  ISIS.",  anywhrn\  for  a  f/futi'infin^  as  ho  tltH'tt  now,  every- 
when\  for  a  vn^fnUtu*! ;  and  that  vou  and  vour  child n.*u 
might,  if  they  likfMl.  show  thiMr  true  <*olours,  than,  as  at  pres- 
ent, go  cvifry where  i/i'vjv/,  and  rarry  within  them  that 
porn*t  wliif'h  they  an*  as  afraid  of  l»eing  divulgMl  to  the 
world,  as  if  you  and  all  your  kin  were  i*onspirators  and  mur- 
derrr.<«?  The  HTrrt  lnMug  out,  the  incognito  of  your  race 
goes  for  nothing;,  ('ome  thon,  S-ottisli  (tipsy,  nuike  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  lik<*  a  man.     Whirh  of  you  will  exclaim, 

**  Tku«  fr«ini  \\w  i^avi*  I'll  riM*.  and  mt^  my  lore : 
I  »raw  m\\  yt'Ur  »wiir«lti.  ami  qiikk  ••  llKtiiniiiK  more  I 
Wh«Mn  I  ru»h  un.  aurr  nonr  mill  lUn*  In  utav : 
TU  l«ive  cvmmaijiK,  aod  ylury  Ic «il«  tha  way  T 

Will  n«>ne  of  yon  move  T     Ah  I  Gipries,  jou  are  **  ^fp»^ 
hcw,^  aod  no  wonder. 
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American  Gipsies,  deticeiidanta  of  tbn  real  old  British 
stock  [  I  make  tlic  fame  appeal  to  you.  Let  tbfi  voild 
kaow  how  you  are  p;etting  on,  in  this  laud  of  "  liberty  and 
equality  ;"  and  whelher  any  of  your  race  are  senators,  con- 
piTssmen,  and  what  not.  1  havo  heard  of  a  Gipsy,  a  sheriff 
in  Iho  Htate  of  Pennsylvania;  and  I  kuow  of  a  Scottish 
GijKv,  who  was  lately  returned  a  uiomber  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  reader  may  at^k  :  la  it  possible  that  there  isa  race  of 
men.  residing  iu  the  British  Isles,  to  be  counted  by  its  bun- 
drcds  of  thousands,  occupying  euch  a  position  as  tliat  de- 
Bcrilied?  And  \  reply,  Alas  1  it  is  too  true.  Exeter  Hall 
may  liobnob  with  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  Bosjesmen — al- 
ways with  something  or  other  irom  a  distance  :  but  what 
has  it  ever  done  for  tlie  Gipsies?  Nothing  1  It  will  rail 
at  the  American  prejudice  towards  the  Nc^ro,  and  entirely 
pass  over  a  much  superior  race  at  its  own  door  !  The 
prejudice  against  the  Negio  proceeds  from  two  causes — his 
appearance  and  the  servitude  iu  which  lie  is,  or  has  been, 
held.  But  there  can  be  no  prejudice  against  the  Gipsy,  oa 
such  grounds.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  prejudice  is 
against  the  tented  Gipsies,  only  ;  it  is  against  the  race,  root 
and  branch,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  What  is  it  but  that 
which  compels  the  Gipsy,  on  entering  upon  a  settled  life,  lo 
hide  himself  from  the  unearthly  prejudice  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?  The  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the  Irish- 
man may  rail  at  the  American  for  his  peculiar  prejudices; 
but  the  latter,  if  he  can  but  capitalize  the  idea,  ha-s,  in  all 
conscience,  much  to  throw  back  upon  society  in  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  a  cla^  of  the  British  public  spending 
BO  much  of  their  time  in  an  agitation  against  an  institution 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  and  over  which  they 
have,  and  can  expect  to  have,  no  control,  they  might  direct 
their  attention  to  an  evil  laying  at  their  own  doors — that 
social  prejudice  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  have  a  blast- 
ing influence  upon  the  condition  of  i^o  many  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  cannot  be  less  ttian 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Gipsies  in  the  British  Isles,  who 
are  living  under  a  grinding  despotism  of  caste  ;  a  despotism 
so  absolute  and  odious,  that  the  people  upon  whom  it  bears 
cannot,  as  in  Scotland,  were  it  almost  to  eave  tlieir  lives, 
even  say  who  they  ate  \    l<iV  ^iwi  x^'oift  a.ad  talenia  spent  on 
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the  agitation  in  question  be  transferred,  for  a  time,  into 
some  such  channel  as  would  be  implied  in  a  ^  British  Anti- 
Gipi*y-prejudice  Association/'  and  a  great  moral  evil  may 
di:<n|»|iear  from  the  face  of  British  society.  In  such  a  move- 
ment, there  would  be  none  of  that  direct  or  indirect  interest 
to  be  encountered,  which  lies  on  the  very  threshold  of  sla- 
very, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  exists ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  occasion  to  appeal  to  people's  pockets.*  After  the 
work  mentioned  has  been  accomplished,  the  British  public 
might  turn  their  attention  to  wrongs  perpetrated  in  other 
climes.  Americans,  however,  must  not  attempt  to  seek,  in 
tite  British  Gipsy-prejudice,  an  excuse  for  their  excessive 
antipathy  towards  Negroes.  I  freely  admit  that  the  dislike 
of  white  men,  generally,  for  the  Negro,  lies  in  something  that 
is  irremovable — someUiing  that  is  irrespective  of  character, 
or  pret^nt  or  previous  social  condition.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Gip:«y,  for  his  race  is,  physically,  among  the  finest  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  eartli.  Americans  ought 
ul>o  to  consiider  that  there  are  plenty  of  Gipsies  among 
tlicni&elves,  towards  whom,  however,  there  are  none  of  those 
pn judiees  that  k^pring  from  local  tradition  or  association, 
but  only  such  as  proceed  from  literature,  and  that  towards 
the  tented  Gi()sy. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Gipsy  race?  A  reply  to 
this  (lue.'ition  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  it  during  the 
inist.  as  descrilied  ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into  two  very  simple 
inattt^rs  of  fact.  In  tlic  first  place,  we  have  a  foreign  race, 
deemed,  bv  itself,  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  universal,  introduce<l 
into  Scotland,  for  example,  taken  root  there,  spread,  and 
flourished  ;  a  race  that  rests  upon  a  basis  the  strongest 
imsiffinable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  tlie  ))rejudice  of 
caste  towards  the  name,  which  tliose  l)earing  it  escape,  only, 
by  a.*'^unling  an  incognito  among  their  fellow-creatures. 
Tln^c  two  principles,  acting  ui>on  biMngs  possessing  the  feel- 
ih^fs  of  men,  will,  of  themselves,  produce  that  state  of  things 
Hhirh  will  constitute  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  during  all 
time  coming,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  that  may  come 

*  Ainnn;;  the  ¥«ri<ias  nicaofi  Ly  which  the  iMtnr  of  (lipffv  c«n  be  raised 
u(i,  it  iiiA}'  be  iuentioue«i.  that  b««ou">'>::  the  word  with  •  CJi|iiUl  U  one  of 
bu  little  iui|iurtiiiice.  The  slmubt  iuTariable  cusloin  with  mritera,  in  that 
rcftficct,  hM  been  m  if  they  weiw  detcribiog  nU  and  mice,  iDtt«ad  of  a  rac« 
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over  their  charnotpr  and  condilinn.  Tbey  may,  in  course 
of  time,  lose  their  latigL-agc,  as  Fome  of  llicm,  to  a  gT-cal  es- 
tent,  Iiave  done  already ;  but  tiiey  will  always  retain  a  eou- 
Ecioufness  of  being  Gipsies.  Tiie  language  iiiny  be  lost,  but 
their  signs  jrill  remain,  as  well  as  so  mnch  of  their  speech 
aa  will  serve  the  purpose  of  paES-words,  "There  is  some- 
thing there,"  said  an  English  G'sy  of  intelligence,  smiting 
his  breast,  "  There  is  something  i  lere  which  a  Gipsy  cannot 
explain."  And,  said  a  Scottish  Oipsy  :  "  It  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  as  long  as  the  wor'"'  lasts,  the  Gipsies  will  be 
Gipsies."  What  idea  can  be  ■  re  prcposterons  than  that 
of  saying,  that  a  change  of  n  ence  or  occupation,  or  a 
little  more  or  less  of  education  )r  wealth,  or  a  change  of 
character  or  creed,  can  eradicate  uch  feeling  from  the  heart 
of  a  Gipsy  ;  or  tliat  these  circumstances  can,  by  any  human 
possibility,  change  his  descent,  his  tribe,  or  the  blood  thai  is 
in  his  body?  How  can  we  imagine  this  race,  arriving- in 
Europe  so  lately  as  the  fifteenth  centnry,  and  in  Scotland  the 
century  following,  with  an  origin  so  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  so  treated  by  the  world,  can  possibly  have 
lost  a  conscionsness  of  nationality  in  its  descent,  in  so  short 
a  time  after  arrival ;  or,  that  that  can  happen  in  the  future, 
when  there  are  so  many  circumstances  sun-onnding  it  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  its  origin,  and  so  much  within  it  to 

E reserve  its  identity  in  the  history  of  the  human  family? 
let  the  future  history  of  the  world  be  what  it  may,  Gipsy- 
dom  is  immortal* 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  Gipsies  being  openly 
admitted,  as  a  race,  into  the  society  of  mankind,  I  ask,  what 
possible  reason  could  a  British  subject  advance  against  such 
taking  place  with,  at  least,  the  better  kind  of  Scottish  Gip- 
sies ?  Society,  generally,  would  not  be  over-ready  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  itself  and  the  tented  Gipsies,  or  those 
who  live  by  means  really  olijectionable  ;  but  it  siiould  have 
that  much  sense  of  justice,  as  to  confine  its  peculiar  feelings 

'  This  sensatiOD,  in  the  minds  of  the  Gipsies,  otthe  perpetuity  of  their 
Mce,  crentes,  in  b  great  meBsure,  ice  immortelLty.  rnraiioxical  as  it  may 
appear,  the  "'ay  to  preserve  the  eiiateuoe  of  a  people  is  to  scatler  it,  pro- 
Tilled,  however,  tliat  it  i>  s  nee  thorouglily  disUnct  fnini  others,  lo  com- 
mence with.  When,  by  the  force  of  circnm stances,  it  hoe  fairly  eettled 
down  into  the  idea  that  it  ii  a  people,  those  livine  in  one  countrv  become 
coiudouiof  its  eiistance  \n  (AMn ',  and  hence  arises  the  principal  ctHM  of 
tbe  perpetuity  of  its  exiatenc*  u&  w».>A«iiiA\««(\b. 
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to  the  ways  of  life  of  these  individualB,  and  not  keep  them 
up  a^inst  their  children,  when  they  follow  different  habits. 
If,  for  exani|>Ie,  I  f^hould  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
ffonie  S4*otti.sli  Gipsicri,  associated  with  them,  and  acquired  a 
respect  for  them,  (as  has  happened  with  nie,)  how  could  I 
take  exceptions  to  them,  on  account  of  it  afterwards  leaking 
out  that  they  were  Gipsies  ?  A  sense  of  ordinary  justice 
would  forbid  me  doing  so.  I  can  see  notliing  objectionable 
in  their  conduct,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  other  people  ; 
and  as  for  tlieir  appearance,  any  person,  on  being  asked  to 
)ioint  out  the  Gipsy,  would,  so  far  as  colour  of  hair  and  eyes 
goes,  pitch  u|)on  many  a  common  native,  in  preference  to 
them.  A  sen^  of  ordinary  justice,  as  I  have  said,  would 
disann  nio  of  any  prejudice  against  them  ;  nay,  it  would  urge 
me  to  think  tlic  moi-e  of  them,  on  account  of  their  being 
Cffi|isied.  To  the  ordinary  eye,  they  arc  nothing  but  Scotch 
|iei»ple,  and  pos:*,  ^^^cry where,  for  such.  There  is  a  Scottish 
ivi|R<y  in  the  United  States,  with  whom  lam  acquainted 
— a  Iib<*ral-niindcd  man,  and  good  company — who  carries 
on  u  whoh^sule  trade,  in  a  n^ix^ctuble  article  of  merchandise, 
and  hf  «aid  to  me :  **  I  will  not  deny  it,  nor  am  I  ashamed 
to  -ay  it — /  fxf9ne  from  Yvt/idm"  And  1  replied  :  "  Why 
Khrmld  vou  \jc  a.^'hamed  of  it  ?*' 

It  i^  thiri  hereditary  prejudice  of  centuries  towards  the 
name,  that  coiiz^titutes  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  recog- 
iiiijiHi  of  ilio?e  Ciipsies  by  the  worhl  generally.  How  long 
it  nmv  lie  !<ince  liiov  or  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  is  a 
thinir  of  no  inifiortance  ;  [)ersonal  ciianicler,  education,  and 
juK-itioii  ill  life,  are  the  only  things  that  .should  be  considered, 
riie  (fip>ios  to  whom  I  allude  do  not  require  to  bo  reformed, 
U!ili>s  in  that  sen.<<i  in  which  all  men  stand  in  nocd  of  refor- 
mation :  what  is  wanted  is,  that  tiie  world  should  raise  up 
the  name  of  t;iiisv.  And  whv  shouhl  not  that  be  done  bv 
tiiP  fNHipic  of  Great  Britain,  and  Scotland  es|M'cially,  in 
wh'iHf  niontliH  are  cfintinnallv  these  words  :  *'  (ro<l  hath  made 
ofcuii'  liJfNid  all  nations  of  men.  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  «»arth?"  Will  the  Hritisli  public  s|K'nd  its  hundreds 
of  tliou.-aiids.  annually,  on  every  other  ereatun*  under  li(*av- 
en.  and  refuse  to  eountenanee  tlit*  Gipsy  ra<'e  ?  Will  it 
Njuander  its  tens  of  thousands  to  convert ,  ]>erha|).s.  on  an 
average,  one  Jew,  and  refu.'^e  a  kind  word.  nay.  grudge  u 
%  towards  tliat  body,  a  member  ot  vi\\\^:\\  vuv^  ^^a^ 
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official  of  that  Missionary  Society,  or,  it  may  be,  the  very 
chairmau  of  it?  I  can  conceive  no  liberal-mindpd  Scotdb 
TDan,  posflessing  a  feeling  of  true  Mlf-respect,  entertaining  x 
prejudice  a^inst  piich  Gipsies.  The  only  people  in  Scotland 
in  wliopo  mind  such  a  prejndice  mi^tit  be  supjiosod  to  exiat, 
ai-e  those  miserable  old  women  nround  Ilie  neighbourhood  of 
i^tirlinp,  who,  under  the  in6iiCDce  of  the  old  Highland  feud, 
will  look  with  the  preatest  contempt  upon  a  person,  if  he  bnt 
come  from  the  north  of  the  OcliiJs.  1  would  class,  with  sudi 
old  women,  all  of  our  i^cotch  people  who  would  object  to  the 
Gipsies  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  A  Scotchman  eliould  even 
have  that  much  love  of  country,  aa  to  take  hold  of  his  own 
Gipsies,  and  "  back  them  np"  against  those  of  other  conn- 
tries  :  and  particularly  should  he  do  that,  when  the  "  Gip- 
pies"  might  be  his  cousins,  nay,  his  own  children,  for  any" 
thing  that  he  might  know  to  iho  contrary.  Scotch  peoplo 
ahonld  consider  that  the  "  Tinklers,"  whom  they  see  going 
about,  at  the  present  day,  arc,  if  not  the  very  low-csl  kind  of 
Gipsies,  at  least  those  who  follow  the  original  ways  of  their 
race  ;  and  are  greatly  inferior,  not  only  relatively,  but  actu- 
ally, to  many  of  those  who  have  gone  before  tliem.  They 
should  also  consider  that  Gipsies  arc  a  race,  however  mixed 
the  blood  m;iy  be  ;  subject,  as  a  race,  to  be  governed,  in  their 
descent,  by  those  laws  which  regulate  tlie  descent  of  all 
races  ;  and  that  a  Gipsy  is  as  much  a  Gipsy  in  a  house  as  in 
a  tent,  in  a  "  but  and  a  ben*'  as  in  a  palace. 

Wherever  a  Gipsy  goes,  lie  carries  his  inherent  peculiari- 
ties with  him  ;  and  the  objection  to  him  he  considers  to  be 
to  something  inseparable  from  himself — that  which  he  can- 
not escape  ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  his  incognito 
neutralizes,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  feelings  which  such  a 
circumstance  would  naturally  produce.  But,  to  disarm  him 
altogether  of  this  feeling,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  state  his 
case,  and  have  it  admitted  by  the  "  honourable  of  the  earth;" 
fio  that  his  mind  may  be  set  at  perfect  rest  on  that  point 
He  would,  doubtless,  still  hide  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
but  he  would  enjoy,  in  his  retreat,  that  inward  self-respect, 
among  his  fellow-creatures,  which  such  an  admission  would 
give  him  ;  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  raise  tiie  peo- 
ple, generally,  in  every  moral  attribute.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mel- 
SDchoIy  thing,  to  contemplate  this  cloud  which  hangs  over 
such  a  man,  as  lie  miscB  "aVfti  ^J^^i«  ^fta\i\ft,  in  hie  daily  caU 
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ing ;  but  to  dispel  it  altogether,  the  Gipsy  himself  must,  in 
the  manner  described,  give  us  Eomc  information  about  his 
rare.  A|»art  from  the  Hense  of  justice  M'hich  is  implied  in 
ailuiitiing  these  Ui|isiie.s,  as  Gipsie.s,  to  a  social  equality  with 
(•liicT*,  a  motive  of  [)oIicy  sliould  lead  us  to  take  such  a  step ; 
f«ir  it  can  augur  no  good  to  society  to  have  the  Gipsy  race 
rr.-iding  in  its  midst,  under  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  it. 
I^t  u.-i,  by  a  lilieral  and  enlightened  policy,  at  least  blunt 
the  edge  of  that  antipathy  which  many  of  the  Gipsy  race 
havo,  and  most  naturally  have,  to  society  at  large. 

In  receiving  a  Gipe^y,  as  a  Gipsy,  into  society,  there  should 
be  nil  kind  of  officious  sympatliy  sliown  him,  for  he  is  too  proud 
to  >uljmit  to  be  made  the  object  of  it.  Should  he  say  that  he  is 
u  (tipsy,  the  remark  ought  to  be  received  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  and  little  notice  taken  of  it ;  just  as  if  it  made  no 
diiTiTcnce  to  tlie  other  party  whether  ho  was  a  Gi()sy  or  not. 
A  little  surprise  would  l»c  allowable  ;  but  any  thing  like  con- 
dolciK-e  would  1)0  out  of  the  question.  And  let  the  Gip-^^y 
iiiin.-t'If.  rather,  talk  U|X)nthe  subject,  than  a  desire  l>e  shown 
til  a-k  iiiii)  quodiions,  unless  his  remarks  should  allow  them, 
in  :i  iiiitiiral  way,  to  be  put  to  him.  As  to  the  course  to  be 
I'lii.-iiiil  iiv  the  tiipsy,  should  he  feel  disposcil  to  own  himself 
lip.  I  wmiM  advi^e  him  to  do  it  in  an  ofl-handcd,  hearty 
n:.i:i:ii':-  :  to  >how  not  th<:  least  ap|)earance  that  he  had  any 
i;ii-jiviii.r>  uliMUt  any  one  taking  exceptions  to  him  on  that 
i.<-«-"iiiit.  Slioiilil  \\it  act  otherwise,  that  is,  hesitate,  and 
tak*-  i>>  )iiiiiM-ir  ^hunR'fu^odncss,  in  making  the  admission,  it 
^•'■•I*i.  |»rhap%  liave  lM*«'ii  hettcr  for  iiini  not  to  have  com- 
Liiti'- 1  hi:n-i'll' at  all :  for,  in  sucii  a  matter,  it  may  lie  siiid, 
that  '  i.i;  iliat  dotiliteth  is  damned.''  The  simpler  i*act  of  u 
uiaii,  ill  S'othiiiii,  ^a\in^^  alter  the  ap|»euramM^  of  this  work 
tlii'ir,  liiat  lit'  is  a  tiipsy,  if  lie  is  coiiseious  of  iiuving  the 
c- (11  111  nf  hi-'  iii'iLrhUiins,  would  probalfly  athi  to  his  |N)pu- 
lai  i:y  anioiii;  ilicm  ;  e-|H*cially  if  they  wen:  men  i)f  iroo<l 
.-«.  li-r.  anil  hail  hefore  their  v\\,'<  the  exj»ressioa  of  tro<Ml-will 
!•!  tin-  Driraiis  of  :»oci4'iy  towards  the  ^'ip'V  ^a*■^^  Such  an 
a<iiiii-Mo:].  mi  tlie  part  of  a  (iip^'V,  wuiitil  pre.-iiiiiptively 
j»niv«-.  that  III'  wa-  a  n-ally  r:unlid  aii«l  iijuiLriit  pi'i>oii  ;  lor 
If.fc  Srollinh  <fi|i»ie^,  Ixnoiid  those  alniul  Velliolm.  would 
iiiaki?  Mich  a  Ci)ntV?s-ion.  liavintr  mentioned  tin*  suhject,  the 
<ti|»:-y  ^hould  allude  to  it,  on  evcrv  appropriate  cKvaslou, 
and  boast  of  being  in  possession  of  tho^  v^ucd:i  mud  \&i^i\!d 
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which  tlic  other  is  entirely  ignorant  of.  He  could  Trell  say : 
"  What  was  Borrow  to  him,  or  he  to  Borrow  ;  that,  for  bis 
pert,  he  could  traverse  the  world  over,  and,  in  the  centre  of 
any  continent,  be  received  and  feasted,  by  Gipsies,  as  a  king." 
If  but  one  respectable  Scottish  Gipsy  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  act  in  this  way,  what  an  effect  might  it  not  have 
npon  raising  up  the  name  of  this  singular  race  1  But  there 
is  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  bo  encountered  in  the  outlet  cif 
Boch  a  proceeding,  and  it  is  this,  that  if  a  Gipsy  owns  him- 
self up,  ho  necessarily  ■'  lets  nut,"  perhaps,  all  his  kith  and 
kin ;  a  regard  for  whom  would,  in  ill  probability,  keep  him 
back.  IJut  there  would  bo  no  such  difficulty  to  be  metwiA 
in  the  way  of  the  Gipsy  giving  us  information  by  writing. 
Let  us,  then,  Gipsy,  have  some  writiog  npon  tho  Gipsies.  It 
will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  keep  euch  infonnntion  back ; 
the  keeping  of  it  back  will  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  present  work  ;  for  rest  assured,  Gipsy, 
that,  upon  its  own  niorits,  your  seciot  is  exploded.  I  would 
say  this  to  you,  young  Scottisli  Gipsy  ;  pay  no  regard  to  what 
that  old  Gipsy  says,  when  he  tells  you,  that  "  he  is  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  witli  chaff  in  that  way." 

Tho  history  of  the  Gipsies  is  the  history  of  a  people 
(mixed,  in  point  of  blood,  as  it  is,)  which  exists  ;  not  tlie  his- 
tory of  a  people,  like  the  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
which  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  daily  ceasing  to  exist.*  It 
is  the  history  of  a  people  within  a  people,  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  daily,  although  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  have  little  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  subject,  shrouded  as  it  is  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  But  should  he  have  any  such  difficulty,  it  will 
be  dispelled  by  his  coming  in  contact  wiih  a  Gipsy  who  has 
the  courage  to  own  himself  up  to  be  a  Gipsy,  It  is  no  ar- 
gument to  maintain  that  the  Gipsy  race  is  not  a  race,  be- 
cause its  blood  is  mixed  with  other  people.  That  can  be 
Baid  of  all  the  races  of  Western  Europe,  tiic  English  more 
especially  ;  and,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  of  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     Every  Gipsy  Las  part  of  the 

*  Tlie  fart  of  tbeee  Indians,  and  the  aboriginal  races  foand  id  Iha  coaD- 
triiH  colonized  by  Europeaag.  disappearing  eo  rapidly,  prevent!  our  ragird- 
]ng  them  willi  any  great  degree  of  interest.     1  ilia  circuDutanc«  detracU 

from  that  ideK  of  dignity  vluch  the  perpetuity  and  dvlliiatioa  of  tb^ntca 

woold  iiupireiii  the  minds  otoUMit. 
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G  ipBj  blood,  and  more  or  lens  of  the  words  and  signs ;  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rearing  of  Gipsies,  act  upon 
Iii:<  mind  in  such  a  manner,  that  lie  is  |X)netrated  with  the 
simple  idea  Uiat  lie  is  a  Gipsy  ;  and  create  that  distinct  feel- 
ing of  nationality  which  the  matters  of  territory,  and  some- 
times dialect,  government,  and  laws,  do  with  most  of  other 
i-aces.  Take  a  Gipsy  from  any  country  in  the  world  you 
mar,  and  the  feeling  of  his  being  a  Gi|)sy -comes  as  naturally 
to  iiim  as  does  the  nationality  of  a  Jew  to  a  Jew  ;  although 
we  will  naturally  give  him  a  more  definite  name,  to  distin- 
guish him ;  such  as  an  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
Gi|R(y.  or  by  whatever  country  of  which  the  Gipsy  happens 
to  Ur  a  native. 

Uut  I  am  afraid  that  what  has  been  said  is  not  sufficiently 
o.x|»lanatory  to  enable  some  people  to  understand  this  sub- 
j«.-t't.  These  people  know  what  a  Gipsy,  in  the  popular  sense, 
means  ;  they  have  either  seen  him,  and  observed  his  general 
ino<lo  r)f  life,  or  had  the  same  described  to  them  in  books. 
Thir!  idea  of  a  Gipsy  has  l>een  impresse<l  upon  their  minds 
nliiii»<'t  fntiii  infancy.  But  it  puzj'.Ies  mo<tt  people  to  form  any 
i«If:i  of  a  Gi|).<y  of  a  higher  order  ;  such  a  Gipsy,  for  exam- 
ple, as  pi-eaches  the  gospel,  or  argues  the  law  :  that  seems, 
hitherto,  to  have  l>een  almost  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  know  intuitively  what  is  meant  by  any  particular  peo- 
ple who  oc('Uf)y  a  territory — any  country,  tract  of  land,  or 
jj-le.  Thev  also  know  what  is  meant  bv  the  exi?tence  of  the 
Jews.  For  the  subject  is  familiar  to  them  from  infancy ; 
it  is  wrapt  up  in  their  <?arly  reading :  it  is  assoeiated  with 
the  kuowlefjge  and  practieeof  tlieir  religion,  and  the  attend- 
\\\\ri\  tui  the  part  of  the  Jews,  at  a  plaec  of  worship.  They 
have  likewise  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Jews,  or  others 
who  have  done  either  or  lioth  ;  or  tiiey  are  aequainted  with 
tlieni  by  the  eurrent  remarks  of  the  worhl.  Hut  a  people 
rerenibliiig.  in  so  many  res|MM*ts.  the  Jews,  without  having 
any  tc.rrit«>ry,  or  form  of  cree<l,  |)eeuliar  to  itself. or  any  his- 
tory, or  any  peeuliar  outward  assoeiations  or  residenees,  or 
:i:iy  material  (liffiTenec*  in  ap|M'aranee,  eharaeter,  or  or- 
ru|i;ition.  is  soni(*tliiiig  that  the  genenil  mind  of  mankind 
wouM  stM'in  never  to  have  dreamt  of,  or  to  l>e  almost  eapa- 
blr  of  realizing  to  itself.  We  have  already  seen  how  a 
writer  in  BlackwoodV  Magazine  gravely  asserts  that,  al- 
though '*  Billy  Marshall  lcftdcdccudauUuu\\A)^tVv2;^A^\^^^^>^% 
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of  which  he  was  one,  was  ia  danger  of  becoming  extinct ;" 
when,  in  fact,  it  had  only  passed  from  its  first  stage  of  ex- 
istence—the  tent,  into  its  second — tramping,  without  the 
tent ;  and  after  that,  into  its  ultimate  stage — a  settled  life. 
We  have  likewipe  Been  how  Sir  Walter  Scott  imagines  that 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  have  decreased,  since  the  lime  of 
rielchcr,  of  Saltonn,  about  the  year  1680,  from  100,000  to 
600,  tiy  "  the  progress  of  time,  and  eocrease  of  the  means  of 
life,  and  the  jKtwer  of  the  laws."  Mr.  Borrow  haa  not  gone 
one  stpp  ahead  of  these  writers  ;  and,  although  1  naturally 
enough  excuse  them,  I  am  not  inclined  to  let  him  go  scot- 
free,  since  he  haa  set  himself  forward  so  prominently  as  an 
authority  on  the  Gipsy  question.* 

In  explaining  thia  subject,  it  ie  by  no  means  necessary  to 
"crack  an  egg"  for  the  occasion.  There  is  doubtlcfs  a 
"  hitch,"  but  it  is  a  hitch  so  close  under  our  very  noses,  that 
it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  world.  Still,  the  point 
can  be  readily  enough  realized  by  any  one.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Walker  family.  Walker  knows  well  enough  who 
hiR  father,  grandfather,  and  so  forth  were  ;  and  holds  him- 
self to  be  a  Walker.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  Gipsies  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  question  of  "  folk  ?"  A  question  more  familiar 
to  Scotch  people  than  any  other  people.  If  one's  ancestors 
were  all  Walkers,  is  not  the  present  Walker  still  a  Walker? 
If  such  or  such  a  family  was  originally  of  the  Gipsy  race,  is 
it  not  so  still?  How  did  Billy  Marshall  happen  to  be  a 
Gipsy  ?  Was  he  a  Gipsy  because  he  lived  in  a  tent  ?  or, 
did  he  live  in  a  tent,  like  a  Gipsy  of  the  old  stock  ?  If  Billy 
was  a  Gipsy,  surely  Billy's  children  must  also  have  been 
Gipsies  I 

The  error  committed  by  writers,  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "dying-out"  of  the  Gipsy  race,  arises  from  their  not 
distinguishing  between  the  questions  of  race,  blood,  descent, 
and  language,  and  a  style  of  life,  or  character,  or  mode  of 
making  a  living.  Suppose  that  a  native  Scottish  cobbler 
should  leave  his  last,  and  take  to  peddling,  as  a  packman, 

■  A  writer  in  the  PtDDy  CyclopndiH  iUuslrates  IhListMord  idea,  in  very 
plain  tarma,  wliea  lie  Bays:  -'  In  England,  the  Gipsies  have  mucli  dimio- 
iBhed,  of  late  jearg,  in  conaequeDce  of  the  encloaurc  ol  lands,  and  the  laws 
■gainst  vagrants."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  idea  of  the  Qipsies  haa  baen  fol- 
kmad  io  a  pictorial  Ustoty  of  SeotUnd,  lately  istned  from  the  Scottiib 
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and  ultimately  settle  again  in  a  town,  as  a  respectable  trades- 
man. On  quittinj]^  "  the  roads,"  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
packman  ;  nor  could  his  children  after  him  be  called  pack- 
men, because  the  whole  family  were  native  Scotch  from  the 
first ;  following  the  pack  havmg  been  only  the  occupation  of 
Xi\e  father,  during  part  of  his  lifa  Should  a  company  of 
American  youths  and  maidens  take  to  the  swamp,  cranberry- 
ing  and  gi|)Rying,  for  a  time,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they 
had  liecomc  Gipsies ;  for  they  were  nothing  but  ordinary 
Americans.  Should  Uie  society  of  Quakers  dissolve  into  its 
original  elements,  it  would  just  be  English  blood  quaker- 
ized,  returning  to  English  blood  before  it  was  ouakerized. 
But  it  is  astonishing  that  intelligent  men  should  conceive, 
and  others  retail,  the  ideas  that  have  been  expressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  destiny  of  the  Gipsy  race.  What  avails  the  les- 
sons of  history,  or  tlio  daily  experience  of  every  family  of 
tlie  land,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  instinct  of  a 
Ilottentot,  if  no  other  idea  of  the  fate  of  the  Gipsy  race  can 
be  given  than  that  referred  to  ?  Upon  the  principle  of  the 
Gi|isies  '*  dying  out,"  by  settling,  ami  clianging  their  habits, 
it  would  appear  that,  when  at  home,  in  Uio  winter,  they  were 
not  Gips^ies  ;  but  tliat  they  were  Gipsies,  when  they  resumed 
their  ]iabiu>,  in  the  s]>ring !  On  the  same  principle,  it  would 
appear,  that,  if  every  Gimy  in  the  world  were  to  disappear 
from  the  mads  and  the  ticlds,  and  drop  his  original  habits, 
there  would  be  no  Gi[)sies  in  the  world,  at  all  I  What  idea 
can  |K»ssibly  be  more  ridiculous  '{* 

It  is  Itetter,  however,  to  rompare  the  Gipsy  tribe  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  present  day,  to  an  ordinary  clan  in  the  olden 
tiuK* ;  although  the  com{»arison  falli<  far  short  of  tlio  idea. 

*  The  luUominir  nininilar  remarks  a|>|MHirt*d  in  m  rtry  lat^  nainber  of 
rhainb«TH'  Jimrnal,  on  the  miltjeci  of  the  (fiimiea  of  th«  Danube:  **  As  the 
m  till  mt.  till'  niter,  antl  the  wulf.  iffucrftlly  ui«ai>|>rar  befurt*  the  advaoco  of 
v\\\\  fat  it'll,  thf  «il<l  rncvH  of  nmnkiml  ar«».  in  like  niaoner  and  dcijivc,  gra- 
fiually  rrtfiiinir  to  an  end.  and  from  the  vame  raiiiieii(l)  1he  waitte  landii|»et 
eiic-liiAeil.  thv  m'o<idit  are  cut  down,  tho  police  becomea  yearlv  m«iro  efficient. 
aim!  till-  I'jiriuhn  VHuiah  with  their  uivanH  of  aubaii<u*nce.  [Where  do  they 
;;<•  til?]  In  I!i.;;lind,  then*  arr.  nt  ln«•^t.  l,.',(t>i(iipsh*rt(l)  I{if(»rf  tlie  end 
t-ftiir  pri*i«>iit  ciMitury.  they  will  proliahly  lie  extinct  over  Wcttem  Ku> 
r"»|»**  t'  t* 

It  :••  |>f-rfiTlIy  rvidmt  that  the  world,  out-ide  of  (Hp^ydoni.  liaa  to  bo 
ii.atiMtt'd  ill  thf  hulijisrt  of  the  tiipaiim,  wi  in  the  first  |iriiici|ilitf  of  a  icience, 
or  m*  a  rhiM  in  inntr lifted  in  its  alpliabi.*t.  And  vet.  the  alxive  iiientloned 
writer  take*  upon  hiinielf  to  chide  Ur.  Borrow,  Gi  the  matter  of  \h%  Gip- 
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We  know  perfectly  well  what  it  was  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  tliia  or  that  clan.  Sir  Walter  ircolt  knew  well  that 
be  was  one  of  the  Buccleueh  clan,  and  a  descendant  of  AiM 
Beardif  :  so  that  ho  could  roadiiy  say  that  he  was  a  Scott. 
Wherein,  then,  conaists  the  difficulty  in  iinderstandinp  what 
a  Scottish  Gipey  \a  ?  Is  it  not  simply  that  he  is  '"  one  of 
them  ;"  a  descendant  of  that  forei)fn  race  of  which  wo  havo 
fuch  notice  in  the  treaty  of  1540,  between  Jamea  V.  and 
John  Faw,  the  then  head  of  the  Scottish  Gipsy  tribe  ?  A 
Scottiiih  Gipey  has  the  blood,  the  words,  and  the  sign!>,  of 
theso  men,  and  as  naturally  holds  himself  to  be  "odc  of 
them,"  as  a  native  Scotchman  holds  himself  to  bo  ono  of  his 
father's  children.  How,  then,  can  a  "  change  of  habits" 
prevent  a  man  from  being  his  father's  son  ?  How  could  a 
"change  of  habits"  make  a  McGre^r  anything  but  a  McGreg- 
or? How  could  tlie  effects  of  any  Just  and  lilieral  law 
towards  tlie  McGrcfrors  lead  to  the  decrease,  and  final  ex- 
tinction, of  the  McGregors?  Every  man,  every  family, 
every  clan,  and  every  people,  are  continually  "  changing 
their  habits,"  but  still  remain  the  same  people.  It  would  be 
a  treat  to  have  a  treatise  from  Mr.  Borrow  upon  the  Gipay 
race  "  dying  out,"  by  "  changing  its  habits,"  or  by  the  acts 
of  any  government,  or  by  ideas  of  "  gentility." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  resemblance  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Gipsy  race,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  of  the 
English  and  American  races.  Does  any  one  say  that  the 
English  race  is  not  a  race  ?  Or  that  the  American  is  not  a 
race?  And  yet  the  latter  is  a  compost  of  everything  that 
migratoa  from  the  Old  World.  But  take  some  families,  and 
we  will  find  that  they  are  almost  pure  English,  in  descent, 
and  hold  themselves  to  bo  actually  such.  But  a^k  tliem  if 
they  are  English,  and  they  will  readily  answer :  "  English  ? 
No,  sireel"  The  same  principle  holds  still  more  with  the 
Gipsy  race.  It  is  not  a  question  of  country  against  country, 
or  government  against  government,  aeparated  by  an  ocean  ; 
but  the  difference  proceeds  from  a  prejudice,  as  broad  and 
deep  as  the  ocean,  that  exists  between  two  races — the  native, 
and  that  of  such  recent  introduction — dwelling  in  the  same 
community. 

I  have  explained  the  effect  which  the  mixing  of  native 
blood  with  Gipsy  has  upon  the  Gipsy  race,  showing  that  it 
only  modifies  its  appeaiance,  wi4  \wi\iitB.te8  its  pastting  into 
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settled  and  respectable  life.  I  will  now  sabstantiate  the 
principle  from  what  is  daily  observed  among  the  native  race 
it*olf.  Take  any  native  family^K)ne  of  the  Scotts,  for  ex- 
am]>le.  I^t  us  commence  with  a  family,  tracing  its  origin 
to  a  Scott,  in  the  year  1600.  and  imagine  that,  in  its  de- 
wi'nt,  every  representative  of  the  name  married  a  wife  of 
another  family,  or  clan,  having  no  Sootts' blood  in  her  veinp. 
In  the  Fcventii  descent,  there  would  l>e  only  one  one-hundred 
and  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  original  Scott  in  the  last  re- 
presentative of  the  family.  Would  not  the  last  Scott  be  a 
Sctitt  ?  The  worhl  recognizes  him  to  be  a  Scott ;  he  holds 
himself  to  be  a  Scott — ''  every  inch  a  Scott ;"  and  doubtless 
he  is  a  SScott,as  much  as  his  ancestor  who  existed  in  the  year 
1600.  What  diflSculty  can  there,  therefore,  be,  in  under- 
standing how  a  man  can  \ie  a  Gipsy,  whose  blood  is  mixed, 
even  *'  dreadfully  mixed,'' as  tlie  English  Gipsies  express  it? 
Gipsies  are  Gipsies,  let  their  blood  be  mixed  as  much  as  it 
may  ;  whether  the  introduction  of  the  native  blood  may 
have  come  into  tlie  family  tlirough  the  male  or  the  female 
lino. 

In  the  descent  of  a  native  family,  in  the  instance  given, 
the  U^wG  follows  the  name  of  the  family.  But,  with  the 
iffifisy  race,  the  thing  to  be  transmitted  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  family,  but  a  race  distinct  from  any  particular  family. 
If  a  <fi|isy  woman  marries  into  a  native  family,  the  issue 
retains  the  family  name  of  the  husband,  but  passes  into  the 
(ripsy  tribe  ;  if  a  Gipsy  man  marries  into  a  native  family, 
the  i.'^suc  retains  his  name,  in  the  general  order  of  society, 
and  Iikf*wise  |tfu$s«>s  into  the  Gipsy  tribe  ;  so  that  such 
intermarriages,  which  almost  invariably  take  ))Iaco  un- 
known to  the  native  race,  always  leave  the  i.*<suo  Gipsy. 
For  the  Gi|)8y  clement  of  society  is  like  a  troubled 
spirit,  which  has  l)een  despised,  i)ersecuted,  and  damned  ; 
cru><i  it  out,  to  appearance,  as  much  as  you  may.  it  still 
retatins  its  (4ipsy  identity.  It  then  assumes  the  form  of 
a  diH'mlH)die<l  spirit,  that  will  enter  into  any  kind  of 
talHTuarle,  in  tlie  manner  descrilKjd,  dis|K*l  every  other 
kind  of  .•opirit,  clean  or  unrl(>an,  as  the  i*ase  may  be,  and 
cofiitMip,unfl<Tany  ir:irb.(*olour,  character,  0(rcu|»at  ion.  or  creed 
— Gip^y.  It  is  |RTfi.H;lly  pos.-ible,  but  not  very  probable,  to 
find  a  (ii|Hy  a  Jew,  in  creed,  and,  for  the  most  |)art,  in  {K)int 
of  blood,  in  ttie  event  of  a  Jew  marryiuf^  «bVSL\\s:A  ^\\r5^< 
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He  might  follow  the  creed  of  the  Jewish  parent,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  eyiiagoKiie;  btit,  although  outwardly  recop;- 
niscd  as  a  Jew,  and  having  Jewish  features,  he  would  still 
boa  vliabo;  for  there  are  Gipsies  of  ail  creeds,  and,  like 
other  people  in  the  world,  of  no  creed  at  all.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  a  Gipsy  to  have  such  a  subject  men- 
tioned in  his  hearing  ;  for  he  Jieartily  dit^likes  a  Jew,  and 
^ays  that  no  one  has  any  "  chanc«"  in  dealing  with  him.  A 
Gipsy  likewise  Bay?,  that  the  two  races  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  tlie  same  breath,  or  put  on  the  same  footing,  which 
is  very  true  ;  for  reason  tells  us,  that,  strip  the  Gipsy  of 
every  idea  connected  with  "  taking  bits  o'  things,"  and  lead- 
ing a  wild  life,  and  there  should  be  no  points  o^  enmity 
between  hira  and  the  ordinary  native  ;  certainly  not  that  of 
creed,  which  exists  between  the  Jew  and  the  rest  of  the- 
world,  to  which  question  I  will  by  and  by  refer. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  a 
qnestion  of  natural  history,  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  treat  ant-bears.  Writers  have  sat  down  beside  them, 
and  looked  at  them— little  more  than  looked  at  them — des- 
cribed some  of  their  habits,  and  reported  their  chaff'.  To 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  sound  the 
mind  of  the  Gipsy,  lay  open  and  dissect  his  heart,  identify 
one's  self  with  his  feelings,  and  the  bearings  of  his  ideas, 
and  construct,  out  of  these,  a  system  of  mental  science,  bailed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy,  and  human  nature  generally. 
For  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy  that  constitutes  the  Gipsy ; 
that  which,  in  reference  to  ita  singular  origin  and  history, 
is,  in  itself,  indestructible,  imperisliable  and  immorlAl. 

Consider,  then,  this  race,  which  is  of  such  recent  introduc- 
tion upon  the  stage  of  the  European  world,  of  such  a  sin- 
gular origin  and  history,  and  of  such  universal  existence, 
with  such  a  prejudice  existing  against  it,  and  the  merest 
impulse  of  renoction,  apart  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  as  it  has  settled,  it  has  remained 
true  to  it«elf,  in  the  various  associations  of  life.  In  what- 
ever position,  or  under  whatever  circumstances,  it  is  to  be 
found,  it  may  be  compared,  in  reference  to  its  past  history, 
to  a  chain,  and  the  early  Gipsies,  to  those  who  have  charged 
it  with  electricity.  However  mixed,  or  however  polished, 
the  metal  of  the  links  may  have  since  become,  they  have  al- 
w&ya  served  to  con'^c^  tti«  tiv^e.^  ftuid  to  every  generatiM 
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of  the  race.  It  is  even  nnneccssarj  to  enquire,  particnlarly, 
how  that  iia.s  been  aecomplislied,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  process  which  has  linked  other  races  to  their  ancestry, 
lias  doubly  linked  the  Gipf^y  race  to  theirs.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  lieing  Gipsies  never  can  leave  the  Gipsy  race.  A 
Giprv's  life  is  like  a  continual  conspiracy  towards  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  he  has  always  a  secret  u]X)n  his  mind,  and, 
from  his  childhood  to  his  old  apre,  lie  is  so  placed  as  if  he 
were,  in  a  negative  sense,  engaged  in  some  gunpowder  plot, 
or  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  let  his  character  be  as 
good  as  it  possibly  may.  Into  whatever  company  he  may 
enter,  he  naturally  remarks  to  himself:  "  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  of  us  here."  That  is  the  position  which  the  mixed 
and  l>etter  kind  of  Gipsy  occupies,  generally  and  passively. 
( >f  course,  there  are  some  of  the  race  who  are  always 
actually  hatching  some  ]>lot  or  other  against  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Take  a  Gi|)sy  of  the  |)opular  kind,  who  appears  as 
such  to  the  world,  and  there  arc  two  ideas  constantly  beforo 
him — that  of  the  (iortjio  and  Chain)  :  tliey  may  slumber 
while  ho  is  in  his  house,  or  in  his  tent,  or  when  he  is  asleep, 
or  hi.s  mind  is  |>o:«itively  occupied  with  something  ;  but  let 
any  one  come  nenr  him.  or  iiim  meet  or  accost  any  one,  and 
\\v  naturally  romnrks.  to  him.*ielf,  that  the  i)erson  **is  not  one 
of  ii**/*  or  that  1h»  "  is  one  of  us."  lie  knows  well  what  the 
nativff  may  l»o  tliinking  or  saving  of  him,  and  he  as  naturally 
n^fiond?)  in  his  own  mind,  'fhis  circumstance  of  itself,  this 
frigiitful  prejudice  asrainst  the  individual,  makes,  or  at  least 
keeps,  the  (liiny  wild  :  it  calls  forth  the  passion  of  resent- 
ment, and  produ(.*es  a  feeling  of  reckless  abandon,  that  might 
otherwise  leave  him.  To  that  is  to  lie  added  the  feeling,  in 
the  (Ti[i>y  s  mind,  of  his  race  having  been  persecuted,  for  he 
knows  liule  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  the 
laws  passed  against  his  tribe,  and  attributes  them  to  perse- 
cution alone.  He  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  travel ; 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  riglits  to  travel,  which  were 
granted  to  his  tribe  by  the  nionarchs  of  |>ast  ages ;  and, 
moreover,  that  his  ancestors — the  **  ancient  wandering  Kgy|>- 
tians** — always  travelM.  He  feels  |)erf(fH*tly  independent  of, 
and  sna|is  his  fingers  at.  everyliody  ;  ami  entertains  a  pro- 
found suspicion  of  any  one  who  may  a))proach  him,  inasmuch 
a.-«  he  imagines  that  the  struntrer,  however  fair  he  may  speak 
to  him,  has  that  feeling  for  him,  as  if  he  coT\*\\.Wt^\\.\R>ViNc 
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tion  to  touch  him.     But  he  is  very  civil  and  plaocible  whW[' 
he  is  at  home. 

It  is"  from  such  material  tliat  all  kinds  of  settled  Gipsies, 
at  one  time  or  other,  have  pprnng.  Such  is  tlie  prejudice 
agniiist  the  race,  that,  if  they  did  not  hide  the  fact  of  their 
beinfi  Gipsies  from  the  ordinary  natives,  tiicy  would  liardly 
have  the  "  life  of  a  dog"  among  them,  becaiiae  of  their  hav- 
ing pjjning  from  a  race  whieli,  in  its  original  state,  has  been 
persecuted,  and  bo  much  despised.  By  settling  in  life,  and 
conforming  witli  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  they 
"cense  to  be  Gipsies,"  in  the  ea^-'nation  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  world  imagines  that,  when  le  Gipsy  conforms  to  its 
ways,  there  is  an  end  of  hia  b-  ?  a  Gipsy.  Barring  the 
"habits,"  such  a  Gipsy  is  as  i  ih  a  Gipsy  as  before,  al- 
thougli  he  is  one  incog.  The  wonder  is  not  that  he  and  his 
descendants  should  bo  Gipsies  ;  but  the  real  wonder  is,  that 
they  should  not  Ire  Gipsies,  Neither  he  nor  his  desi?endanfa 
have  any  choice  in  the  matter.  Does  the  settled  Gipsy  keep 
a  crockery  or  tin  establishment,  or  an  inn,  or  follow  any 
other  occupation  ?  Then  his  children  cannot  all  follow  the 
same  calling ;  they  must  betake  themselves  to  the  varioas 
employments  open  to  the  community  at  large,  and,  their 
blood  being  mixed,  they  become  lost  to  the  general  eye, 
amid  the  rest  of  the  population.  While  this  process  is 
gradually  going  on,  the  Gipsy  population  which  always  re- 
mains in  the  tent — the  hive  from  which  the  tribe  swarms — 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  prevents  it  from 
thinking  anything  about  the  matter.  In  England,  alone,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  tented  Gipsy  population,  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  must  have  encreased  at 
least  four-fold  by  this  time,  while,  to  the  eye  of  tlie  public,  it 
would  appear  that  "  the  Gipsies  are  gradually  decreasing, :so 
that,  by  and  by,  they  will  become  extinct." 

The  world,  generally,  has  never  even  thought  about  this 
snbject.  When  I  have  spoken  to  people  pr.'jmiscuously  in 
regard  to  it,  they  have  replied':  "  We  suppose  that  the  Gip- 
sies, as  they  have  settled  in  life,  hare  got  lost  among  the 
general  population  ;"  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  nn- 
foanded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  ridiculous,  as  a  matter  of 
theory.  Imagine  a  German  family  settling  in  Scotland. 
The  feeling  of  being  Germans  becomes  lost  in  the  first  grai- 
sratioD,  who  do  not,  ^lerVia'ps,  ft^saJs.  a,  word  of   German. 
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There  is  no  prejudice  entertained  for  the  family,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good-will  and  respect  are  shown  it  by  its 
nciiriibours.  Tiic  {Mirenta  identify  themselves  with  those 
surroumling  thcni ;  the  children,  bom  in  the  country,  be- 
rome,  or  raiher  are,  Scotch  altogether ;  so  that  all  that  re- 
mains is  the  tense  of  a  German  extraction,  which,  but  for 
the  name  of  the  family,  would  very  soon  l>e  lost,  or  become 
:i  more  matter  of  tradition.  In  every  other  respect,  the  fam- 
ily, sooner  or  later,  l>ecomes  lost  amid  the  general  population. 
In  America,  we  daily  see  Germans  getting  mixed  with,  and 
lost  among,  Americans  ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  of  such 
a  |inK*oss  going  on,  or  ever  having  taken  )>Iace,  in  Great 
Uritain,  between  the  Gi])sy  and  the  native  races?  The 
prejudice  which  the  ordinary  natives  have  for  the  very  name 
of  <ri|)sy  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  Gipsy  tribe  has  not  been 
lost  in  any  such  manner.  Still,  it  has  not  only  got  mixed, 
hut  **  dreadfully  mixed,"  with  the  native  blood  ;  but  it 
has  worked  up  the  additional  blood  within  itself,  having 
thoroughly  gipsyfie<i  it.  The  original  Gipsy  blood  may  be 
<*oiniian?d  to  liquid  in  a  vessel,  into  whicli  native  liquid  has 
)«rn  put :  the  mixture  has,  as  a  natural  consequence,  lost, 
in  n  very  !rn*at  measure,  its  original  colour ;  but,  inasmuch 
;t<  thf*  riio>t  iu)|K>rtunt  dement  in  tho  amalgamation  has  been 
//«##<//,  tlu'  result  is.  thar,  in  its  descent,  it  has  remained,  as 
Ipofori*.  tlipr-y.  Instead,  therelnro,  of  the  (Ti|isies  having 
Imvoiik*  lost  amonif  tho  native  ])opulation,  a  certain  part  of 
thr*  native*  blo^Kl  has  lioeii  lost  among  them,  greatly  adding 
to  tho  nuniiNT  of  the  body. 

Wo  f'annot  institute  any  com|iarison  l»etween  the  intro- 
dnrtion  of  the  (iipsics  and  the  Huguenots,  the  last  body  of 
fin-iirnors  that  entennl  (vreat  Britain, relative  to  thedestinv 
iif  till'  res|Krlivo  foreign  eh'nients.  For  the  Huguenots  were 
not  a  rare,  a.i  disiingui:$he<l  from  every  other  creature  in  the 
woriil.  but  a  roljtrious  |Kirty,  taking  refug«»  among  a  peopin 
of  r(»irfiiito  btoo«l  unci  lanLniage,  and  congenial  religious  feel- 
iiiLT^  and  faith  :  and  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  a  fwr,  in 
ciiTV  rf'SfKN't,  with  the  ordinary  natives,  with  nothing  con- 
n(*rie<l  with  them  to  prevent  an  amalgamation  with  tho 
Mth«-r  inhabitants:  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  tiiis  chur- 
aeteri>tie,  in  common  with  the  nations  of  Kurn|H?,  that  tho 
pla<-e  of  birth  Cf>n!-titutes  the  fart,  and,  taken  in  eonnortion 
with  the  n»8idenee,  creates  the  feelinc;s  of  iwUunv'^UVs  %»A. 
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race.  Many  of  my  readers  arc,  doubtless,  conveirant  with 
the  history  of  Ihe  Huguenots.  Even  in  some  parts  of 
America,  nothin;;  is  more  coinmon  tiian  for  people  to  say 
that  tliey  are  Huguenots,  that  is,  of  Hupucnot  dcaccut, 
which  is  very  commonly  mado  the  foiindalion  of  the  con- 
nections and  intimate  a8i<ociations  of  life.  The  peculiarily 
is  frequently  shown  in  the  appoanincc  of  tlie  individualx,  and 
in  such  mental  traits  afl  spring  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  Huguenots  as  an  historical  and  religious  party,  even 
when  the  individual  now  follows  the  Catholic  faitii.  But 
these  people  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  oUier 
inhaliiiants. 

But  how  different  is  the  position  always  occupied  by  the 
Gipsies!  Well  may  they  consider  themselves  "atrangera 
in  the  land  ;"  for  by  whom  have  they  ever  been  acknowl- 
edged? They  entered  Scotlnnd,  for  example,  and  have 
encrcased,  progressed,  and  developed,  with  so  great  a  prejih 
dice  against  them,  and  so  separated  in  their  feelings  from 
others  around  them,  as  if  none  had  almost  existed  in  the 
country  but  themselves,  while  they  were  "dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  their  brethren ;"  the  native  blood  that  has  been 
incorporated  with  them  having  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
come  from  abroad.  They,  a  people  distinct  from  any  other 
in  the  world,  have  sprung  from  the  most  primitive  stage  of 
human  existence— the  tent,  and  their  knowledge  of  their 
race  goes  no  further  back  than  when  it  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  woi-Id,  in  the  same  condition,  more  or  less,  as 
themselves.  They  have  been  a  migratory  tribe,  wherever 
thfey  have  appeared  or  settled,  and  have  never  ceased  to  be 
the  same  peculiar  race,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which 
they  have  undergone  ;  and  have  been  at  home  wherever  they 
have  found  themselves  placed.  The  mere  place  of  birth,  or 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  individual  has  been 
reared,  has  had  no  effect  upon  their  special  nationality, 
although,  OS  citizens  of  particular  countries,  thoy  have  as- 
similated, in  their  general  ideas,  with  others  around  them. 
And  not  only  have  tliey  had  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
Belves,  but  signs  as  exclusively  theirs  na  are  those  of  Free- 
masons. For  Gipsies  stand  to  Gipsies  as  Freemasons  to 
Freemasons  ;  with  this  difference — that  Masons  are  bound  to 
respoDd  to  and  help  each  other,  while  such  associaliong, 
among  the  Gipsies,  aic  o'pWo'na.V  ^vth  the  individual,  wbft 
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bowever,  is  persuaded  that  the  same  people,  with  these  ex- 
clasiTc  pGcnliaritieR,  are  to  be  mot  wiUi  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  A  Gipsy  is,  in  his  way,  a  Mason  born,  and,  from  his 
infancy,  is  taught  to  hide  everytliing  connected  witli  his  race, 
from  those  around  him.  He  is  his  own  tyUry  and  tyles  his 
lips  continually.  Imagine,  then,  a  person  taught,  from  his 
infancy,  to  understand  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ;  that  his  blood,  (at 
least  part  of  it,)  is  Gi|isy  ;  that  he  has  been  instructed  in  Uio 
language,  and  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries,  of  the  Gipsies  ; 
that  his  relations  and  acquaintances  in  the  tribe  have  under- 
gone the  same  experience ;  that  the  utmost  reserve  towards 
those  who  are  not  Gipsies  has  l)een  continually  inculcated 
upon  him,  and  as  often  practised  before  his  eyes ;  and  what 
must  be  the  leading  idea,  in  that  person's  mind,  but  that  he 
is  a  Gip^y  ?  His  |iedigree  is  Gipsy,  his  mind  has  been  cast 
in  a  Gipsy  mould,  and  he  can  no  more  "^  cease  to  be  a  Gipsjr'' 
than  perform  any  other  impossibility  in  nature.  Thus  it  is 
that  Gipsydom  is  iK>t  a  work  of  man's  hand,  nor  a  creed, 
tliat  is  '*  revealed  from  faith  to  faith  ;"  but  a  work  which  has 
been  written  by  the  han<l  of  God  u|)on  the  heart  of  a  family 
of  mankind,  and  is  reflected  from  the  min<l  of  one  generation 
to  that  of  another.  It  enters  into  ihc  feelings  of  the  very 
exii^tonce  of  the  man,  and  sueli  is  the  prejudice  against  his 
raw,  on  the  jmrt  of  the  ordinary  natives,  that  the  better 
kind  of  Scottish  Gispy  feels  thut  lie,  and  more  {particularly 
she,  would  almost  be  •*  torn  in  pieces,"  if  the  public  really 
knew  all  about  them. 

These  facta  will  sufiiciently  illustrate  liow  a  |)eople,  "re- 
sembling, in  so  many  res|)ect'<,  tlie  Jews,  without  having  any 
territory,  or  form  of  creed,  |)eculiar  to  itself,  or  any  history, 
or  any  peculiar  outward  asso<:iations  or  residences,  or  anv 
material  diflerence  in  ap|M.*aranoe,  cimracter,  or  occupation,^' 
can  lie  a  |)eoi)Ie,  living  among  other  peo|>lc,  and  yet  be  dis- 
tinct from  those  among  wliom  thcv  live.  The  distinction 
CNHisists  in  this  |KK)|>le  having  Wrxw/,  hinguage,  a  rnd  of  miuff^ 
and  mfjns,  iieculiar  to  it^lf ;  tlic  three  first  Inking  tlie  only 
elements  which  distingni>li  races  ;  for  religi<»n  is  a  secondary 
ronsideration  ;  on<^  religion  iKMug  common  to  many  distinct 
T^ce:^  This  principle,  which  is  more  coniinonly  applied  to 
people  occupying  diflenMil  c(»nntrics,  is  o<|ii:ilIy  applicable  to 
raoe^«  clans,  families,  or  individuals,  living  within  the 
boundary  of  a  |)articular  country,  or  dwi'Uuv^  \w  vVv^  ^&\c«.^ 
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commiiiiity.  We  can  easily  understand  how  two  indiridnala 
can  lie  two  distinct  individnals,  notwithstanding  their  bciMf; 
memliers  of  the  same  family,  and  pi-ofessing  the  same  rclipion. 
We  can  still  more  easily  understand  the  same  of  two  ramtlics, 
and  still  more  so  of  two  septs  or  clans  of  the  same  general 
raco.  And,  Biiroly,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  undei-staud- 
ing  that  the  Gipsy  tribe,  whatever  may  be  lis  habits,  is 
something  different  from  any  -o  tribe  :  for  it  has  never 

yet  fonnd  rest  for  the  solo  of  its  lOt  among-  the  native  race, 
althoiigli  it  has  secnrod  a  sheltei  !landestiiicly  ;  nnd  of  the 
extent,  and  especially  of  the  i  ure,  of  its  existence,  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  en*i  r  ignorant.  The  position 
which  the  Gipsy  race  occopi  Scotland  ia  that  which  it 

substantially  occupies  in  eve  lier  country — unacknowl- 

edged, and,  in  aecnse,  damneo,  rywhere.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  it  shouki  .emnin  a  distinct  family 
among  mankind,  cemented  by  its  language  and  signs,  and 
the  knowledge  of  its  universality.  TTie  phenomenon  rests 
upon  purely  natural  causes,  and  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  For  the  Jews  are,  every- 
where, acknowledged  by  the  world,  after  a  sort ;  they  have 
neither  language  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  signs  peculiar  to 
themselves,  (although  there  are  secret  orders  among  tliem,) 
bnt  possess  the  most  ancient  history,  an  original  country,  to 
which  tliey,  more  or  less,  believe  they  will  be  restoi-ed,  and 
a  religion  of  divine' origin,  but  utterly  superseded  by  a 
new  and  l>etter  dispensation.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  the 
following  remark,  relative  to  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispei-sion,  may  very  safely  be  recalled  :  "  The  philoso- 
phical historian  confesses  that  he  has  no  place  for  it  in  ail 
(lis  generalizations,  and  refers  it  to  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence." For  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  l>ear3  a  very  great 
resemblance  to  it;  and,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  altogetlier 
"the  device  of  men's  hands,"  it  must,  also,  be  refened  to 
Providence,  for  Providence  has  a  hand  in  everything. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  "  philosophical  historian  has  no 
place,  in  all  his  generalizations,  for  the  phenomenon  of  tlic 
existence  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,"  for  he  has  never 
investigaled  the  subject  inductively,  and  on  its  own  merits. 
It  is  poor  logic  to  assert  that,  because  the  American  Indians 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  and  will  soon  be,  extinct,  therefore 
the  existence  of  t.\\c  Je'K?,\.o-4Ti^,\s  a  miracle.    And  it  would 
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be  nearly  as  poor  logic  to  maintain  the  same  of  the  Jews  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  nations. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since 
the  dispersion,  and  that  of  any  other  people,  (excepting  the 
Gipsies ;)  and,  consequently,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  them.*  Before  asking  how  it  is  that  tlie  Jews  exist 
to^lay,  it  would  be  well  to  enquire  by  what  possible  process 
they  could  cease  to  \ye  Jews.  And  by  what  human  means 
the  Jews,  as  a  people,  or  even  as  individuals,  will  receive 
Christ  as  their  Messiah,  and  thereby  become  Christian 
Jews.  This  idea  of  the  Jews  existing  by  a  miracle  has 
been  carried  to  a  very  great  length,  as  the  following  quota- 
tion, from  an  excellent  writer,  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  show :  "  What  is  this,"  says  he,  "  but  a  miracle? 
connected  with  the  prophecy  which  it  fulfills,  it  is  a  double 
miracle.  Whether  testimony  can  ever  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  a  miracle  is  of  no  importance  here.  This  one  is 
obvious  to  every  man's  senses.  All  nations  are  its  eye-wit- 
nesses. .  .  .  '.  The  laws  of  nature  have  been  susjKJnded 
in  ilieir  case."  This  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  gambling,  stakes 
the  whole  question  of  revelation  upon  his  own  dogma  ;  and, 
according  to  his  hypothesis,  los<^s  it.  The  laws  of  nature 
would,  indoeil,  have  been  suspcndcfl,  in  thoir  case,  and  a 
miracle  would,  indeed,  have  been  wrou^rht,  if  the  Jews  had 
rea«o«l  to  l»e  Jews,  or  had  become  anything  else  than  what 
thoy  are  to-day.  Writers  on  the  Christian  Evidences  should 
content  Uiemselves  with  maintaining  that  the  Jews  have 
fulfilh*il  the  prophecies,  and  will  yet  fulfill  them,  and  assert 
nothing  further  of  thorn. 

The  writer  alluded  to  comjrares  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
since  the  disjKJrslon,  to  the  following  phenomenon  :  "  A 
mighty  river,  having  plunge<1,  from  a  mountain  height,  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  l)een  separated  into  its  com- 
|ionent  drops,  and  thus  scuttere<l  to  the  en<ls  of  the  world, 
and  blown  al>out,  by  all  winds,  during  almost  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  still  ca{>abieof  l>eing  disunited  from  the  waters  of 
the  o<N»an  ;  iU  minutest  drops,  vever  having  l)ecn  assimilatecl 
to  any  other,  are  still  distinct,  unchanged,  and  n*ady  to  be 
gathered."  Such  language  cannot  be  n|)plied  to  the  Jews  ; 
for  the  philosophy  of  their  cxistencr,  to-day,  i>  m)  verv  Srim- 
ple  in  its  nature,  as  to  have  es<*a|ied  the  observation  of  man- 

*  I  Wayc  oat  (if  view  variotm  !tcatl(>mV  Y\»\\otv«\n  K^W 
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kind.  I  will  give  it  furtiier  on  in  this  DisqaiBition.  The 
language  in  question  is  soraewliat  apr»!icalilo  to  the  Gipsies, 
for  ttiey  have  become  worked  into  all  other  nations,  in  re- 
gard to  lilood  and  language,  and  afo  "  still  distinct  and 
unchanged,"  as  to  their  being  Gipsies,  whatever  their  habits 
may  be;  and,  although  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  be 
"  gatlicred,"  they  would  yet,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  iieartily 
reijpond  to  any  call  addressed  to  them,* 

There  is,  as  I  havo  already  enid,  no  real  outward  difference 
between  many  setlled  and  educated  Scotti&h  Gipsies  and 
ordinary  natives  ;  for  such  Gipsies  are  as  likely  to  have  fair 
liair  and  blue  eyes,  as  black.  Tlieir  characters  and  occupa- 
tions may  be  the  same  ;  they  may  have  intimate  associations 
t<^etber  ;  may  be  engaged  in  business  as  partners  ;  may 
even  be  cousins,  nay,  half-brothers,  lint  let  them,  on 
separate  occasions,  enter  a  company  of  Gipsies,  and  the  re- 
ception shown  to  them  will  mark  the  difference  in  tiie  two 
individuals.  The  difference  between  two  such  Scotchmen, 
(for  they  really  are  both  Scotch,)  the  reader  may  remark, 
makes  the  Gipsy  only  a  Gipsy  nominally,  which,  outwardly, 
he  is  ;  but  be  ia  still  a  Gipsy,  although,  in  point  of  colour, 
character,  or  condition,  not  one  of  the  old  slock  ;  for  he  has 
"  the  blood,"  and  has  been  reared  and  instructed  as  a  Gipsy. 
But  such  a  Gipsy  is  not  fond  of  entering  a  company  of  Gip- 
sies, strangers  to  him,  unless  introduced  by  a  friend  in  whom 
ho  lias  confidence,  for  he  is  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  a 
Gipsy.  He  is  more  apt  to  visit  some  of  the  more  original 
kind  of  the  race,  where  he  is  not  known.  On  sitting  down 
beside  tliem,  with  a  friendly  air,  they  will  be  sure  to  treat 
him  kindly,  not  knowing  but  that  they  may  be  entertaining 
a  Gipsy  unawares  ;  for  such  original  Gipsies,  believing  that 
"  the  blood"  is  to  be  found  well  up  in  life,  feel  very  curioos 
when  they  meet  with  such  a  person.  If  he  "  lets  out"  an 
idea  in  regard  to  the  race,  and  expresses  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  '"the  blood,"  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  are  at 
once  excited,  so  that,  if  he,  in  an  equivocal  manner,  remarks 
that  he  is  "  not  one  of  them,"  hesitates,  stammers,  and  pro- 
tests that  he  really  is  not  one  of  them,  they  will  as  readily 
swear  that  he  ia  one  of  them  ;  for  well  does  the  blaekguard 

*  It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  Gi|isio9  speak  of  Iheir  race  "takingof' 
thia  or  the  other  mce.  SaidanE.Ti^Hsh(;ipBr,  to  me,  with  reference  to  locBi 
Cipaies  of  whom  we  were  speftttig'.  "  "Wie^  ^Ji'fct  <iS  Mw  Ar»bi»nB." 
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Oipnv,  (eb  the  world  calls  him,)  know  the  delicacy  of  such 
settled  and  educated  Gipsies  in  owning  the  blood.  There 
is  less  suspicion  sliown,  on  such  occasions,  wlicn  the  settled 
Gipe>yirt  Scotch,  and  the  bush  Gipsy  English ;  and  particularly 
so  should  the  occasion  bo  in  America  ;  for,  when  they  meet  in 
America,  away  from  tlie  peculiar  relations  under  which  they 
have  iKJcn  reared,  and  where  they  can  **  breathe,"  as  they  ex- 
press it,  tlio  respoctivecla^rsesare  not  so  suspicious  of  each  other. 
Besides  the  difference  just  drawn  between  the  Gipsy  and 
ordinary  native — that  of  recognizing  and  being  recognized 
by  another  Gipsy — I  may  mention  tlie  following  general 
di!«tinction  between  them.  The  ordinary  Scot  knows  that 
he  is  a  Scot,  and  nothing  more,  unle:>s  it  be  something  about 
his  anrestors  of  two  or  three  generations.  But  the  G^ipsy's 
idea  of  Scotland  goes  back  to  a  certain  time,  indefinite  to 
him,  as  it  may  be,  beyond  which  his  race  had  no  existence 
in  the  country.  Where  his  ancestors  sojourned,  immediately, 
or  at  any  time,  liefore  they  entered  Scotland,  he  cannot  tell ; 
but  this  much  lie  knows  of  them,  that  they  are  neither  Scot- 
tish nor  European,  but  that  tliey  came  fn)m  the  East.  The 
fact  of  his  blood  being  mixed  exercises  little  or  no  influence 
over  his  feelinirs  relative  to  his  tribe,  for,  mixed  as  it  may 
bo,  ho  knows  tliut  he  is  one  of  the  tril)e,  and  that  the  origin 
of  his  trilie  is  his  origin.  In  a  word,  he  knows  that  he  has 
spruiifT  from  the  tent.  Substitute  the  word  Scotch  for  Moor, 
as  related  of  the  black  African  (f  ii)si<v,  at  {mge  429,  and  he 
mav  sav  of  himself  and  trilKJ:  **  AVe  are  not  Scotch,  but  can 
give  no  an*ouiit  of  ourselves."  It  is  u  little  different,  if  the 
mixture  of  his  bknid  is  of  such  re<*ent  date  as  to  connect  him 
with  native  families  ;  in  that  case,  he  has  '*  various  bloods" 
to  roiiteiid  for.  shouhl  they  U'  assailed  ;  but  his  Gi|>sy  blood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  preceilence.  By  marrying  into 
the  tril>e.  the  4*onneeticm  with  such  native  families  gradually 
diMji:^  nut  of  the  inenii»ry  of  his  descendants,  and  leaves  the 
iieti!-ation  of  lril>o  exclusively  Gipsy.  Imagine,  then,  that 
the  Gip-y  has  lieen  rean.Hl  a  <tij>sy,  in  the  way  so  frequently 
de-criU'<l,  and  that  he  ••  knows  ailaUnit  the  Gi|»sies,"  while 
the  ordinary  native  knows  really  nothing  about  them  ;  and 
we  have  a  general  id(*a  of  what  a  S<'ottish  (Sipsy  is,  as  dis- 
tiiiiruishe^l  from  an  ordinary  Scotchman.  If  we  admit  that 
every  native  Scot  knows  who  he  is.  we  may  readily  assume 
that  every  Scottish  Gipsy  knows  who  ht  \L    ^S^^y^s^  "^Vsy^ 
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tlie  point  of  difference  in  a  more  striking  light,  it  may  & 
remarkoi],  that  the  native  Scot  will  instinctively  exclaii 
that  ''  ihe  present  work  has  no  earthly  relation  either  \ 
him  or  iiis  folk  ;"  while  the  Scottish  Gippy  will  as  instiiK 
ively  exclaim :  "  It's  ns,  tliere'a  no  mistake  abont  it ;"  ai  . 
will  doubtless  accept  it,  in  tlic  main,  with  a  high  degree  of  ' 
Ffltipfactioii,  aa  the  history  of  his  race,  and  give  it  to  his 
childrCD  as  such. 

A  respectable,  indeed,  any  ki  of,  Scottish  Gipsy  does 
not  coiitCTnplalo  liiw  ancestors — ti.  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  and 
"Pilgrim  Mothers,"  too — as  i-o'  ra,  although  lie  could  do 
that  with  as  mucli  grace  an  anv  ighland  or  Border  Scot, 
but  08  a  singular  people,  who  d  less  came  from  the  Pym* 
mids ;  and  their  language,  as  lething  about  which  hot 
really  docs  not  know  what  to  th.  ;  whether  it  is  Egyptiaa^l 
Sanscrit,  or  what  it  is.  Still,  he  uos  part  of  it ;  he  loves  \%t 
and  no  human  power  can  tear  it  out  of  liis  heart.  He  knows 
that  every  intelligent  being  sticks  to  liis  own,  and  clings  to* 
his  decent ;  and  he  considers  it  his  highest  pride  io  be  an 
Egyptian — a  descendant  of  tiiose  swarthy  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princesses,  priests  and  priestesses,  and,  of  course, 
thieves  and  thievesses,  that,  like  an  apparition,  found  their 
way  into,  and,  after  wandering  about,  settled  down  in,  Scot- 
land. Indeed,  he  never  knew  anything  else  than  that  he 
was  an  Egyptian  ;  for  it  is  in  his  blood  ;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  in  his  heart,  so  that  he  cannot  forget  it,  unless  he  should 
lose  his  faculties  and  become  an  idiot ;  and  then  he  would 
be  an  Egyptian  idiot.  How  like  a  Gipsy  it  was  for  Mra. 
Pall,  of  Dunbar,  to  "  work  in  tapestry  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  her  family,  from  the  day  the 
Gipsy  child  came  to  Dunbar,  in  its  mother's  creel,  until  the 
same  Gipsy  child  had  become,  by  its  own  honourable  exer- 
tions, the  head  of  the  first  merca..tile  establishment  then 
existing  in  Scotland." 

The  Scottish  Gipsies,  when  their  appearance  has  been 
modified  by  a  mixture  of  the  while  blood,  have  possessed,  ia 
common  with  the  Highlanders,  the  faculty  of  "getting  out" 
of  the  original  ways  of  their  race,  and  becoming  superior  in 
character,  notwitlistandiug  the  excessive  piejudice  that 
exists  against  the  nation  of  which  they  hold  Ihemselvea 
members.  Except  his  strong  partiality  for  his  blood  and 
trihe,  language,  and  a\gn3,  auwi  o.  Gi^y  becomes,  in  his  gen- 
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eral  disposition  and  way?,  like  any  ordinary  native.  It  is 
imposs^iblc  that  it  should  l)e  otherwise.  Whenever  a  Gipsy, 
then,  forsakori  his  original  habits,  and  conforms  with  the 
ways  of  the  other  inhabitants,  he  becomes,  for  all  practical 
I»uriM)se.s  an  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Gi|)sy  clan,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  g<KMl  natnral  abilities,  the  original  wild  ambition  of 
liis  ra4*e  aiH|uires  a  now  turn  ;  and  his  capacity  fits  him  for 
any  (Ka.*u|)ution.  Priding  himself  on  being  an  Egyptian,  a 
nii'mbtT  of  this  world-wide  community,  he  acquires,  as  he 
gains  information,  a  spirit  of  liberality  of  sentiment ;  he 
rtAfis  histon-,  and  [lerceives  that  every  Himily  of  mankind 
\\'JL»  not  only  been  Imrbarous,  but  veiy  barbarous,  at  one 
time ;  and,  from  such  reflections,  he  comes  to  consider  his 
own  origin,  and  very  readily  becomes  confirmed  in  his  early, 
but  indistinct,  ideas  of  his  people,  tliat  they  really  are  some- 
body. Indeed,  he  considers  himself  not  only  as  good,  but 
brttiT  than  other  people.  His  being  forcc<l  to  assume  an 
incognito,  and  ''keep  as  quiet  as  pussy,"  chafes  his  proud 
.*-pirit,  k>ut  it  does  iM>t  render  him  gloomy,  for  his  natural 
dirfiusition  is  too  buoyant  for  tliat.  How,  then,  does  such  a 
Scottish  Giikr^*  feel  in  regard  to  his  unce!^tors?  lie  feels 
c*xartly  as  Highlanders  do,  in  ivganl  to  theirs,  or,  as  the 
Sroiti>li  liorderers  do,  with  reference  to  the  *'  IJorder  Ruf- 
liuns,'*  u.*<  I  iiave  heard  a  (ri|)sy  term  tlioni.  Indeed,  the  gal- 
lows of  IVrth  and  Stirling,  ('arlislo  and  .)e<ll)urgli,  could  tell 
M>ue  fine  tales  of  many  rc.^iiectuble  Scottish  |ieople,  in  timed 
that  an-  |ja.<t. 

The  children  of  ^ueh  a  < tipsy  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  f^me  rai-c  in  their  iiatui-ul  .<tatc,  altliough  tlK\v  may 
have  thi!  simo  u mount  of  bkxMi,  and  the  r^aine  eye.  The  eye 
of  the  former  i.-^  suljdued,  for  his  {ia.*s*«ions,  in  regard  to  his 
ruee,  hav(*  nt.-vcr  lK*en  calknl  fortli ;  wiiilc  tite  eye  of  the  lat- 
t«T  rolls  alxiut,  as  if  he  wi*re  cunseions  that  <^very  one  he 
nti'i'ts  with  is  remarking  of  him,  "  There  got's  a  vagabond  of 
a  tii|fry/*  Two  fine  sinvimons  of  the  former  kind  of  (xi|>sies 
at(en«kNl  the  Higii  S<*hool(»f  Etlinburgli,whei)  I  wiis  at  that  in- 
htitution.  Hearing  the  family  fr4'quentlys|N)ken  of  at  homojny 
attention  was  often  taken  up  with  the  Uiys,  without  under* 
(tantlinir  what  a  (lipsy  of  ihii  kind  eouhl  mean  :  although  I 
had  a  pretty  good  id«ja  of  the  common  Ciip>y,  or  Tinkler,  as 
he  is  generally  caUed  in  S4*otIand.  These  two  youn<jr  t>i|>- 
He»  were  what  might  l>e  callcl  sweet  youths ;  uuHle;«ltBA\vL'«S\^^ 
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among  tlie  other  boys,  ns  young  iamefl  wild  tnrkeye  ;  very 
dark  in  colour,  with  an  eye  Ihat  eoiild  be  caught  in  what- 
ever way  I  might  look  at  them.  They  now  occupy  very 
honourable  positions  in  life.  There  were  olher  Gipsies  at  the 
High  School,  at  this  time, Imt they  were  of  the  "  brown  sort," 
I  have  mot,  in  the  United  States,  witli  a.  Scottish  Gipsiy, 
taking  greatly  after  the  Gijr"  •"  his  appearance ;  a  man 
very  gentlemanly  in  his  u  t  and  bearing,  and  as 
Tieat  and  trim  as  if  he  had  "  con  out  of  a  box,"  It  is  natu- 
ral, indeed,  to  suppose  that  tht-  must  be  a  great  differ- 
ence, in  many  respects,  betw  a  wild,  original  Gipsy, 
and  one  of  the  tame  and  (  ted  kind,  whose  descent 
is  several,  perhaps  many,  g  tions  from  the  tent      In 

the  houses  of  the  former,  th  are  generally  found  lying 

about,  here-away,  there-away,  a»  if  they  were  just  going 
to  bo  taken  out  and  placed  io  the  waggon,  or  on  the  asa's 
back. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  position  which  is  occupied,  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  century  to  century,  by  our  set- 
tled Scottish,  as  well  as  other,  Gipsies,  who  are  not  known 
to  the  world  as  such,  yet  maintain  a  daily  intercourse  with 
otliers  not  of  their  own  tribe.  '  It  resembles  a  state  of  semi- 
damnation,  with  a  drawn  sword  hanging  over  their  heads, 
ready  to  fall  upon  tliem  at  any  moment.  But  the  matter 
cannot  bo  mended.  They  are  Gipsies,  by  every  physical  and 
mental  necessity,  and  they  accommodate  themselves  to  their 
circumstances  as  they  best  may.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
they  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  incognito,  as  regards 
their  descent,  personal  feelings,  and  exclusively  private  asso- 
ciations. The  word  "  Gipsy,"  to  be  applied  to  them  by 
strangers,  frightens  them,  in  contemplation,  far  more  tlian 
it  does  the  children  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  for  they  imagina 
it  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  known  to  their  ncighbonrs  as  Gip- 
sies. Still,  they  have  never  occupied  any  other  position  ; 
they  have  been  born  in  it,  and  reared  in  it ;  it  has  evea 
been  the  nature  of  the  race,  from  the  very  first,  always  to 
"work  in  the  dark."  In  all  probability,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  imagine  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise: 
nor  do  they  evidently  wish  it ;  for  tlicy  can  see  no  possible 
way  to  have  themselves  acknowlcdi^ed,  by  the  world,  as 
Gipsies.  The  very  idea  horrifies  them.  So  far  from  letting 
the  world  know  anjtt\mg  o?  XVewi,  aa  Gvijaies,  their  constant 
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ctro  18  to  keep  it  in  perpetaal  darkness  on  the  subject.    Of 
all  men,  these  Gipsies  may  say  : 

" rather  bear  those  ills  we  bare. 

Than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of." 

Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  worries  such  a  Gipsy  is  the 
idea  that  the  public  should  know  all  about  him  ;  otherwise, 
he  feels  a  supreme  satisfaction  in  being  a  Oipsy  ;  as  well  as 
in  having  such  a  history  of  his  race  as  I  have  informed  him 
I  proposed  publishing,  provided  I  do  not  in  any  way  mix  him 
up  with  it,  or  "  let  him  out''  By  bringing  up  the  body  in  the 
manner  done  in  this  work,  by  making  a  sweep  of  the  whole 
tribe,  the  responsibility  becomes  spread  over  a  large  number 
of  people  ;  so  that,  should  the  Gipsy  become,  by  any  means, 
known,  personally,  to  the  world,  ne  would  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Knowing  that  he  had  others  to  keep  him  company  ; 
men  occupying  respectable  positions  in  life,  and  respected,  by 
the  world  at  Targe,  as  individuals. 

Here,  then,  wc  have  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
everything  connected  with  the  Gipsies  being  hidden  from 
the  rojst  of  mankind.  They  have  always  been  looked  upon 
as  arrant  vagabonds,  while  they  have  looked  upon  their  an- 
cestors as  illustrious  and  immortal  heroes.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  bridge  over  this  gulf  that  separates  them,  in  feeling, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  The  natural  reply  is,  that 
we  should  judge  them,  not  by  their  condition  and  character 
in  times  that  are  past,  but  by  what  they  are  to-day. 

That  the  Gipsies  were  a  barbarous  race  when  tliey  entered 
Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  just  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  any  Asiatic,  migratory,  tented 
horde,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitantH  of  Europe  were  little 
better  than  barbait)us,  themselves,  and  many  of  them  abso- 
lutely so.  To  speak  of  the  Highland  clans,  at  that  time,  as 
being  better  than  barbarous,  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
as  to  the  Irish  people,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  they 
remllv  were,  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  Ijowlaud  Scotch,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe, 
were,  with  fsome  exceptions,  divide<l  into  two  classes — "beg- 
gars and  ratjcals,"  as  history  tells  u?.  Is  it,  therefore,  un- 
reasonable to  say,  that,  in  treating  of  the  (lip^sies  of  to-day, 
we  should  apply  to  them  the  same  principles  of  judgment 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  natives  ?    If  werefe.t 
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to  the  treaty  hetween  John  Faw  and  James  V.,  in  1540,  we 
will  very  readily  conclude  iliat,  Ihree  cenlnries  ago,  tlie 
leaders  of  the  (jipwiea  ucro  very  superior  men,  in  their  way ; 
cunning,  astute,  nnd  f^lippej-y  Oriental  barbarians,  witli  the 
experience  of  upwards  of  a  century  in  European  society 
generaily  ;  well  up  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  general 
ways  of  Cliurch  and  State ;  and,  in  n  sense,  at  home  with 
kings,  jiopes,  cardinals,  n  nd  gentry.     Thai  was  the 

cliaracter  of  a  suporior  bi(,„.  1540.  in  1840,  we  find 
the  race  represented  by  83  fi  i  man  as  ever  graced  the 
Churcli  of  Scotland.  "  Grant  is  the  repose  of  liia  lofty 
brow,  dark  eye,  and  aspect  of  and  melancholy  meaning. 
It  was  a  face  from  which  evil  and  earthly  past^ion 

seemed  purged.     A  deep  g  lay  upon  his  countenance, 

which  had  the  solemnity, '  ,  the  sternness,  of  one  of 

our  old  reformers.  Yon  coul..  lost  fancy  a  halo  complet- 
ing its  apostolic  character."  ^ome  of  tlie  Scottish  Gij»iea 
of  to-day  could  lery  readily  exclaim  :  _ 

"  And,  if  [liou  Bsid'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  one  In  Scoiland  litre, 
Iligliland  or  Lowland,  far  or  near, 
Oh,  Donald,  thou  bast  lied  I" 

But  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Gipsies  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1506,  down  to  the  present 
time.  This  much,  however,  can  be  said  of  tliem,  that  tliey 
arc  as  much  Gipsies  now  as  ever  they  were  ;  that  is,  the 
Gipsies  of  to-dny  arc  the  representatives  of  the,race  aa  it  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  hold 
themselves  to  he  Gipsies  now,  as,  indeed,  they  always  will  do. 

Ever  since  the  race  entered  Scotland,  wo  may  reasonably 
assume  that  it  has  been  dropping  out  of  the  tent  into  settled 
life,  in  one  form  or  other,  and  sometimes  to  a  greater  extent 
at  one  time  than  another.  It  never  has  been  a  nomadic  race, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  for  a  nomad  is  one  who 
possesses  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  he  moves  about  from 
pasturage  to  pasturage,  as  he  does  in  Asia  to-day.  Mr. 
J3orrow  says  that  there  are  Gipsies  w!io  follow  this  kind  of 
life,  in  Russia;  but  that,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stanced in  which  they  have  found  themselves  placed.*    "I 

*  There  U  scarce  a  pari  of  tlie  habitable  world  where  the;  are  not  to  bt 
foDod ;  their  ttiiite  nre  alike  piuhed  on  the  heatlif  of  Bruil  and  the  ti^ 
of  tlie  Himalayan  hills  -,  and  their  language  is  heard  at  Uoscow  and  Hadl4 
in  the  streets  of  LiOodoa  anA  ^Uiu^xi^  '^\a-j  u«  found  in  all  putt  d 
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ttiink,"  said  an  EngliBh  Gipsy  to  me, "  that  wo  mnst  tako 
partly  of  the  anciont  Efryptians,  and  partly  of  the  Arabs ; 
from  tlie  E^yptian.^  owing  to  our  sottknl  ways,  and  from  tho 
Aral»!<.  owing  to  our  wandering  habits/'  U|)Oii  entering 
Eun»|)e,  they  n)us<t  have  wandered  about  promiscuously,  for 
some  short  time,  before  pitching  u|Km  territories,  which  they 
would  divide  anK)ng  themr^lves,  under  their  kings  and  chief- 
tains, llerfi  we  find  the  pniper  sphere  of  the  tiipsy,  in  his 
original  state.  In  150G,  Anthonius  Uawino  is  represented,  by 
James  IV.,  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  DonmarK,  as  having 
"  &4>jonrne<l  in  Scotland  in  iwaceable  and  csitholic  manner :" 
and  John  Faw,  by  James  V.,  in  1540,  during  his  ^'  pilgrim- 
age," as  **  doing  a  lawful  business  ;"  which  evidently  had 
some  meaning,  as  we  find  that  seven  pounds  were  paid  to  tlie 
Egyptians  by  the  king's  chamlierlain.  In  H1K>,  the  Gipsies 
mudo  nmsket-balls  for  the  king  of  Hungary  ;  and,  in  1565, 
cannr)n-balls  for  the  Turk^.  In  short,  they  were  travelling 
smiths,  or  what  has  bincc  been  called  tinkers,  with  a  turn  for 
any  kind  of  ordinary  mechani«'al  employment,  and  {lartieu- 
huly  us  n^iranls  working  in  metals  ;  <lealers in  animals,  petty 
tnuJtTs,  niusirians,  and  fortune-tellers,  with  a  wonderful 
knark  f^ir  *'  trun>rerring  money  fnmi  oth<T  |K*opK^'s  |)Ocket3 
into  th«Mr  own  ;''  living  representatively,  but  apparently  not 
w  holly,  in  tents,  and  **  helping  thenu^elves  '*  to  whatever  they 
^UhhI  iii  ne<*d  of.* 

Sjieakiiiir  of  the  (ri[>sy  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  act  of  James 
v.,  our  author,  us  we  have  se<Mi,  very  justly  remarks  :  **  It 
cannot  be  sup|M)sed  that  tiie  ministers  of  three  or  four  suc- 
eeciliijg  monarchs  wouhl  have  suffered  their  sovereigns  to 
lie  si>  much  im|K)sed  on,  as  to  allow  them  to  put  their  names 

I(ii*«is.  witli  the  pzc<^iti(»n  of  the  <ioromnient  f>f  Sr.  I*i-tor«biirs;.  from  wMch 
\Ur\  liA%«*  Xtet'ii  lianiHiMtl.  In  moot  of  tin*  ])rr>viiiriid  towiit*.  they  src  to  be 
fMiimJ  in  a  hXaxe  ti  Imlf  i'i\ilizntioii.  (iiip|M»riinK  t)ii*iii'H«lv4*ri  by  tninirkSn||^in 
b  'r-*-".  or  liv  t'uriiif;  tboilt'Uinifrs  iiicidfiitiil  to  tlm-i*  HiiiiniiN.  Hut  th<*  vaaI 
iiiuj>rity  n-j«^*i  tlii->  riiArini-r  of  Iif«'.  hihI  traverM*  tht-  i-i  iiiitry  in  bMn«|4,  like 
t|i<  Aiii'ii'iit  lliiiiiAKtbini ;  tlie  iniiiifiihi*  ^rA^hy  ii]uii:*«  f>f  Ull<i^i*  Atfortlin^ 
]':i.-iiiri:;i-  f<'r  Ihrir  IutiU  <>f  rAtilt*.  on  wliirli,  auu  tbr  ]r(Kluri*  iif  th<*  cbaw, 
!li«-y  rKifrtv  tIi>|H'nd  for  ^ub-i^l*n^■l^ — Ituriunr. 

*  rffi-iilfriri;;  wbiit  \*  |»<>|iu1arly  iiniliT(it4HMl  \n  \y^  \\\t  nAtiiral  (liA|NiMtlon 
Aiiil  ra|*Arity  of  tbr  (ti|>-if>«t.  «•'  wuuiil  n*u<rily  concbiib'  tliAt  to  turn  inn- 
kt-fitcT.-  wimlil  Im)  tli<>  moiit  uniik«-iy  of  a11  thfir  finp1t>\nu>ntit ;  yvl  tbAt  U 
Yrry  it>mnion.  MAboninivtl  ^Ai■l.  "  If  tbi*  mountain  will  not  omie  to  uh,  wa 
will  ^  to  the  muuutain."  Tin-  (liifiiifA  mv,  "  If  no  do  iwA  \;^\  to  the  peo- 
ple, tbe  iicople  mtut  coiuc  to  u.^  ."*  uuiJ  to  tkey  o|»on  their  In  hum  of  enter  • 
Uinment. 
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to  public  documents  styling  poor  and  miserable  wretches,  u 
we  at  tlie  present  day  imagine  them  to  have  been, '  Lords 

and   Karia  of  Little  Kgypt.' I  am  disposed 

to  believe  that  Anthonius  Gawino,in  1 506,  and  John  Faw,  in 
1540,  would  personally,  as  indii-iduals,  that  is,  as  Gipsy 
rajaliH,  have  a  Tcrv  reapetrtablo  and  imposing  appearance,  in 
the  eves  of  the  officers  of  the  r-mirn/'  (Page  108.)*  We 
have  likewise  seen  how  many  la  were  passed,  by  the  Scots 
pari  lament,  against  *■  groat  nnral'  of  his  majcsty'a  subjects, 
of  w  horn  some  outwardly  pretei  o  be  famous  and  unspot- 
ted gentlemen,"  for  enconragii  1  supporting  iheGipsies ; 
and,  in  ihe  case  of  William  A  rlony,  of  Cayrine,  for  re- 
ceivin^f  into  their  houses,  auu  Hing  them,  their  wives, 
children,  servimis,  and  compani  All  this  took  placa 
more  tiian  a  hundred  years  after  mc  arrival  of  the  Qipeies  in 
Scotland,  and  seventy-six  years  after  the  date  of  the  treaty 
between  James  V.  and  John  Fiiw.  We  can  very  readily 
believe  that  the  sa^eacity  dipplajed  hy  this  chief  and  his 
folk,  to  evade  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  leave  the 
country,  was  likewise  employed  to  secure  their  pcrpetaal 
existence  in  it;  for,  fram  the  first,  tlioir  intention  was  evi- 
dently to  possess  it.  Hence  their  original  slory  of  being 
pilgrims,  which  would  prevent  the  authorities  from  disturb- 
ing them,  but  which  had  no  effect  upon  Hear}'  VIIL.whom, 
of  all  the  monarelis  of  Europe,  they  did  not  hoax.  Grell- 
mann  mentions  their  having  obtained  passports  from  the 
Emperor  Wgismund,  and  other  princes,  as  well  as  from  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  Pope. 

Entering  Scotland  witli  the  firm  determination  to  "poB- 
eess"  the  country,  the  Gipsies  would,  from  the  very  first, 
direct  their  attention  towards  its  occupation,  and  draw  into 
their  body  mucli  of  the  native  blood,  in  the  wav  which  I 
have  already  described.     And  there  was  certainly  a  large 

■  The  fullowingU  ■  deBoription  of  a  supprior  apanish  Gip^y,  in  IS84.li 
qnotcd  hy  Mr.  Borrow,  from  the  memoini  of  a  Spaniaril.  who  had  tm 
him ;  "  At  thia  time,  they  had  a  count,  a  fellow  who  spoke  the  CMtiltti 
idlorit  with  as  n  uch  purity  »>  ''  he  hnd  been  a  native  of  Toledo,  tie  wm 
■cqiiainted  with  all  the  ports  of  Spnin.  and  all  the  difficult  and  bnAo 
ground  of  llie  provinces,  lie  tnew  the  eiact  slrenjilh  uf  every  eily,  s** 
who  were  Ihe  principal  people  In  each,  and  Ihe  exact  amount  of  Ibtir 
property  ;  tliere  was  nothing  relative  to  the  state,  however  secret,  that  ki 
was  not  acquainted  wilh;  car  did  he  malieaiiiyntery  of  bis  know  edge,  W 
pablidy  bmat^  ot  ^^" 
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iloating  popalation  in  the  conntry,  from  which  to  draw  it. 
It  would  little  consist  with  the  feelings  of  Highland  or  Low- 
land ontlawA  to  cxii^t  without  female  society  ;  nor  was  that 
feniulo  society  easily  to  l>e  found,  a|)art  fmm  some  kind  of 
H*(tlcd  life  ;  hence,  in  seeking  for  a  home,  which  is  inscpar- 
alflo  from  the  society  of  a  female,  our  native  outlaw  would 
very  naturally  and  readily  "  haul  up"  with  the  Gipsy  woman  ; 
for.'bein^  herself  quite  ''at  home,"  in  her  tent,  she  would 
present  just  the  desideratum  which  the  other  was  in  quest 
of.  For,  although  '*  Gipsies  marry  with  Gipsies,"  it  is  only 
a:*  a  rule,  the  exceptions  being  many,  and,  in  all  probability, 
much  more  common,  in  the  earlv  stage  of  their  European 
hi.*'tory.  The  present  "  dreadfully  mixed"  state  of  Gipsy- 
duni  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact  The  aversion,  on  tho 
]iart  of  the  Gi|isy,  to  intermarry  with  the  ordinary  natives, 
pHKCcds,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  feelines  which  the  na- 
tives entertain  for  her  race.  Remove  those  feelings,  and  tho 
Gi[i>ies,  as  a  body,  would  still  marry  among  themselves  ;  for 
th(*ir  pride  in  their  |)eculiar  sept,  and  a  natural  jealousy  of 
those  outside  of  tiieir  mystic  circle,  wouhl,  alone,  keep  tho 
wiirhi  fmm  |ienotrating  their  secrets,  without  its  being  ex- 
iriiil«'il  to  him  who,  by  intermarriage,  l>ecame  "  one  of  them." 
Th<To  is  no  other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  marriages  betweoii 
tlM.»  two  rares,  excepting  the  general  one,  on  tlie  |«rt  of  the 
<ti|«-ic'',  und  which  is  inherent  in  them,  to  preserve  them- 
^••l\l-i  an  u  branch  of  a  |>eople  to  bo  found  in  every  country. 
A'lniiitiii'Z  the  ^cnenil  aversion,  on  the  |Kirt  of  tiie  (lipsies, 
to  iH*/rt'}j  with  natives,  and  we  at  once  see  the  unlikeliiiood 
of  their  wtimen  /'/"//'"I/  '^'^  icanfon  with  them.  Still,  it  is 
v«*rv  probalilc  that  thev,  in  some  instances,  lN)re  childi*en  to 
HMite  of  the  "  uiis|M»tted  gentlemen/'  mentioned,  by  act  of 
purliament,  as  havinir  so  greatly  protected  and  entertained 
tlie  trilx*.  Such  illegitiniute  children  would  )>e  put  to  gocMl 
nTvire  bv  the  (tiiisv  cliiefs.  \\y  one  means  or  other,  there 
i"  no  doubt  but  the  Gipi^ies  made  a  dead-set  n|K)n  certain 
iiasivc  funiilies  of  influence.  The  capacity  that  could  dtrvise 
hurU  a  M'heme  for  remaining  in  tho  Cs>nntry,  ;is  is  containeil 
in  t!i«*  act  of  1540,  and  influence  the  court>  of  the  n*gency, 
and  of  Que<*n  Mary,  to  reinstate  them  in  their  old  |)Osition, 
after  the  severe  order  of  1541.  pnielaiming  banibhment 
within  thirty  days,  and  death  thereafter,  even  when  tho 
**  lords  understood,  iNsrfectly,  the  great  thefts  and  skaithSf 
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(damapea,)  doDe  by  tlitrsaid  Efryptiani',"  could  easily  execute 
plans  to  secure  a  bold  upon  private  families.  If  to  all  tliiti 
ive  add  the  very  nature  of  Gippydom  ;  how  it  always  rcniiiijis 
true  to  itselt  as  it  gels  mixed  with  the  native  blood  ;  how  It 
works  its*  way  up  in  the  world  j  and  how  its  members  "  slick 
to  each  other  ;"  wo  can  readily  uudersland  how  tlic  trilia 
acquired  important  and  influential  fricnda  in  high  places. 
Do  not  speak  of  the  attaclimeul  the  Jewess  to  her  i>Gople : 
that  of  the  GipBy  is  greater.  J,  ewess  passes  current,  auj'- 
where,  as  a  Jewess  ;  but  the  G"  y,  as  she  gets  connected 
with  a  native  circle,  and  more-'  out  in  the  world,  does  ra 
clandestinely,  for,  as  a  Gipsy,  Is  incog. ;  bo  that  her  B^ 
taehmcnt  remains,  at  heart,  n^  her  tribe,  and  is  all  tiie 
stronger,  from  tlie feelings  that)  peculiar  tn  her  E<ingularly 
wild  descent.  I  am  very  much  ;Hned  to  think  tliat  Mr^ 
Baillic,  of  Lamington,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  Clydesdale  Gipsies,  was  a  Gipsy  ;  and  tlicmore  so, 
from  having  learned,  from  two  different  sources,  that  the 

present  Baillie,  of ,  is  a  Gipsy,      Considering  that 

courts  of  justice  have  always  stretched  a  point,  to  convict, 
and  execute,  Gijeies,  it  looks  like  something  very  singular,  that 
William  Baillie,  a  Gipsy,  who  was  condemned  to  death,  in 
1714,  should  have  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  allowed  to  go  at  large,  wliile  others,  condemned  with 
him,  were  executed.  And  three  times  did  he  escape  in  that 
manner,  till,  at  last,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  tribe.  It 
also  seems  very  singular,  tiiat  James  Baillie,  another  Gipsy, 
in  1772,  should  have  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  and,  also,  had  his  sentence  -commuted  to  banishment, 
and  been  allowed  to  go  at  large  :  and  that  twice,  at  least. 
Well  might  McLaurin  remark  :  "  Few  cases  have  occmred 
in  which  there  has  been  such  an  expenditure  of  mercy." 
And  tradition  states  that  "the  tlien  Mistress  Baillie,  of 
Lamington,  and  her  family,  used  all  tlieir  interest  in  obtain- 
ing these  pardons  for  James  Baillie."  No  doubt  of  it.  Bat 
the  reason  for  all  this  was,  doubtless,  different  from  that  of 
"James  BallHe,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  pr^ending  that 
be  was  a  bastard  relative  of  the  family  of  Lamington, 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  pardoning  Gipsies  is  related 
by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as  having  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  ;  the  individual  procarin|C 
the  pardon  being  t\ic  excitable  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  same, 
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I  prc^iimo,  whom  Bums'  genius  "  fairly  lifted  off  her  feet." 
Tlie  following  are  the  circumstances,  as  given  by  this  writer: 
A  Borwicki<hirc  farmer  had  l>een  missing  sheep,  and  lay  in 
wait,  one  nijrht,  witli  a  servant,  for  the  depredators.  Iney 
H-ized  upon  Tarn  Gordon,  the  captain  of  the  Spittal  Gipsies, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Ananias  Fan,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing 
till*  <\\oo\\ ;  when  the  captain  drew  a  knife,  to  defend  him- 
hrlf.  They  were  convicted  and  condemned  for  tlie  crime ; 
"  lint  afterwards,  to  the  great  8uri)rise  of  their  Berwickshire 
Doiiriiliours,  obtained  a  pardon,  a  piece  of  unmerited  and  ill- 
U»>towed  clemency,  for  which,  it  was  generally  understood, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  interest  of  a  noble  northern  family, 
of  their  own  name.  We  recolkK:t  hearing  a  sort  of  ballad 
u|)on  TskUin  exploits,  and  his  deliverance  from  the  gallows, 
i}in>n(rh  the  intercession  of  a  celebrated  duchess,  but  do  not 
recfillert  any  of  the  words,"* 

A  transaction  like  this  must  strike  the  reader  as  somc- 
tliinj  very  remarkable.  Sheep-stealing,  at  the  time  men- 
iif>n»Ml.  was  a  capital  offence,  for  whicli  tliere  was  almost  no 
|. anion  :  and  more  especially  in  the  ca?e  of  people  who  were 
i»f  nttttirious  **  habit  and  repule  Gijisics,"  cau^'ht  in  tlic  very 
iicr.  whifh  was  a^irravate<l  by  tlioir  drawin'r  an  "invasive 
wrajion."  N«it  only  were  I  hoy  condemned,  but  we  may 
rt'adily  assume  that  the  *'  country-side  '^  were  crying,  **  Hang 
niiti  iiury  the  vugabonds  ;'*  and  dcatli  «oorned  certain  :  when 
in  .-te|M  the  duchess,  and  snatches  them  l>oth  from  th<?  very 
t<i*th  of  the  gaUows.  What  guaniutee  have  we  that  the 
dmhess  was  not  a  (iipsy  ?  It  ivrlainly  was  not  likely  that 
'A  <iip\v  woman  wouhl  step  out  of  her  tent,  and  seize  a 
c-iiriMi<*t  :  but  wiiat  cannot  we  imagine  to  have  taken  places 
in  ■•  llie  bi<M)d"  working  its  way  up,  during  tiie  previous  250 
ye:irs?  Wjiat  guarantee  have  we  that  Professor  W'ilson 
wu-  not 'Making  a  look  at  the  old  thing,'' when  rambling 
with  thi*  (fipries,  in  his  youtli  ?  Tiiereare  Gipsy  families  in 
Kdinliurgh.  ttnlay,  of  a»i  re>|>e<'tablc  stantling.  and  of  as  good 
lit'^'cent,  as  iiniM  be  siiid  of  liini,  or  many  ot Iters  who  have 
•ii-liiiiruished  themselves  in  tlie  worltl. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  wiion  the  Gipsies  entered  Scot- 
land, it  was  for  U-tter  or  for  worse,  ju>t  for  what  was 
to  "  turn  up.'*     Very  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  country 

*  I  «)inu'(l  ■U|i|Miiii<  that  ttiU  WR4  rB|itNiii  ffonlon  whu  hi-hareO  himivlf 
].k«:  a  I'rinco.  at  thr  North  liU'-tMi-f'Try.     .Sr  jia*jr  1T"3. 
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would  become  their  country,  as  much  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
natives  ;  go  that  Scotland  bocatnc  their  home,  as  much  as  if 
it  had  always  been  that  of  their  rare,  except  their  retaining 
a  tradition  of  their  recent  arrival  from  some  part  of  the 
Kast,  and  a  singular  sense  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  "  the 
Egyptians  that  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  :" 
neither  of  which  the  odious  preiudice  against  "the  blood" 
allowed  them  to  forget;  aa.  ing  that  they  were  will- 
ing, and,  moreover,  that  the  cast  of  their  minds  allowed 
them,  to  do  either.  The  idea  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  world,  generally,  of  the  Gipsy  tribe  gradnsJIy  assimi- 
lating with  the  native  race,  and  ultimately  "getting  lost 
among  it,"  a|)plics  to  the  principle  at  issue  ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  has  got  greatly  lost,  in  point  of  ap]»earance, 
and  general  deportment,  among  the  ordinary  natives,  but  has 
remained,  heart  and  soul,  Gipsy,  as  before.  Even  with  the 
native  race,  we  will  find  tliat  the  blood  of  the  lowly  is  ahvavs 
getting  mixed  with  that  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  We 
have  the  case  of  a  girl  going  to  service  with  a  London  brewer, 
then  becoming  his  wife,  then  his  widow,  then  employing  a 
lawyer  to  manage  Iier  affairs,  and  afterwards  marrying  him, 
who,  in  his  turn,  became  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  father,  by 
her,  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  Towards  the  end  of  last,  or 
beginning  of  the  present,  century,  we  hear  of  a  poor  actress, 
who  commenced  life  in  a  provincial  theatre,  marrying  one 
of  the  Coutts,  the  bankers,  and  dying  Duchess  of  St,  Albans. 
Such  events  have  been  of  much  more  common  occurrence  in 
less  elevated  spheres  of  life  ;  and  the  Gipsy  race  has  had  its 
aliare  of  them.  For  tliis  reason,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
say,  who,  among  the  Scotch,  are,  and  who  are  not,  of  the 
Gipsy  tribe  ;  such  a  thorough  mess  has  the  "  mixing  of  the 
blood"  made  of  the  Scottish  population.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  there  is  a  certain  definite  number  of  "Gipsies"  in 
Scotland,  known  to  God  only  ;  while  each  Gipsy  is  known 
in  his  or  her  conscience  to  belong  to  the  tribe.  This 
■much  is  certain,  that  we  need  not  consult  the  census  returns 
for  the  number  of  the  tribe  in  Scotland.  However  easy,  or 
however  difficult,  it  may  be,  to  define  what  a  Gipsy,  in  re- 
gard to  external  or  internal  circumstances,  is,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  feeling  in  his  mind  as  to  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
is  as  genuine  and  emphatic  as  is  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
a  Jew  being  a  Jew. 


DisquisiTioy  oy  tub  oipsies,  4n 

The  ciiTuni?;tflnccs  connected  with  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Gipsy  and  Jewish  races  greatly  resemble  each  other.  Both 
raro:!  are  scattered  over  tliefaceof  the  earth.  The  Jew  has 
)md  a  homo  ;  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  it,  and  looks 
r«>rward  to  enter  it  at  some  future  day.  The  Gipsy  may  be 
said  never  to  have  had  a  home,  bat  is  at  homo  everywhere. 
"  Wliat  fMirt  of  England  did  you  come  from  ?"  said  I  to  an 
KiiL^i^li  M^ini-tente<l  Ciipsy,  in  America.  "  What  part  of 
Kir'jhnid  did  I  come  from,  did  you  say?  I  come  from  all 
"ff  r  hwjhmd  f"  The  Scottish  race,  as  a  race,  is  confined  to 
j»*'f»plc  l»orn  in  Scotland  ;  for  the  children  of  expatriated 
Sooti*  are  not  Scotchmen.  And  so  it  is  with  people  of  other 
ronntrioH.  The  mere  birth  ufKin  the  soil  constitutes  their 
ra^-e  or  nationality,  although  subsequent  events,  in  early  life, 
may  modify  the  fwOing?!,  or  draw  them  into  a  new  channel, 
by  a  change  of  domicile,  in  infancy.  But  the  Jew's  nation- 
ality is  everywhere ;  'tis  in  his  family,  and  his  associations 
with  others  of  his  race.  Make  tlie  acquaintance  of  the 
.f«'ws.  and  you  will  fnxl  that  each  generation  of  them  tell 
fK*ir  '*  wonderful  story"  to  the  following  generation,  and 
the  story  is  rejK^ated  to  the  following,  ami  the  following. 
The  eliihlren  of  Jews  are  tauirht  to  know  thev  are  Jews,  be- 
Jnro  lliey  can  even  lis|».  Soon  <lo  they  know  tliat  mueli  of 
ilie  piirnonienon  of  their  race,  as  regards  its  origin,  its  his- 
tmy,  anil  it-^  universality,  to  ^iraw  the  distinction  between 
tlirni  and  tlio-^e  around  them  who  are  not  Jews.  Soon  do 
tli*y  li-arn  liow  their  race  has  be<'n  despised  and  i>erseeute«I, 
aiid  itiiltilie  the  love  wliirli  their  jiarents  liave  for  it.  and  the 
F'-i'iitUK'nt  nf  till*  otlium  east  U|»oii  it  by  otliers.  it  lias  been 
^•i  t'ii>ni  l!ie  beginning  of  their  lii.-tory  out  of  Palestine,  and 
rwii  whili'  tli<*n'.  Were  it  only  religion,  eonsiilered  in  it- 
-ill".  that  has  kept  the  Jews  togi-iher  as  a  |K'opIe.  tiiey  iniglit 
\r.i\*'  L''<»t  In.ot  among  tiie  re^^t  f>i'  mankind  ;  for  among  the 
Jiu«  llicre  are  to  be  found  the  ranke-«t  of  infidels;  even 
.!••'.*  i-h  priests  will  say  that.  "  it  *itrnifies  not  what  a  man's 
}<  !'::ion  mav  \u\  il'  he  is  onlv  >ine<'re  in  it.'*  Is  it  a  feeling, 
•  •]  :i  kL<>wlnl;:e.  of  religion  that  h'ads  a  Jewi.^ii  rhild.almo>t 
!-.••  ni'Mut'nt  it  i*an  ^p•*ak.  to  >ay  that  it  is  a  Jew  ?  It  is 
-  M  \>\\  \Ur  wi»rkin^<  of  \\n*  phenMriH-na  of  nn-e  tiiat  aeeonnt 
I'-:  llii- ;  llie  relii^'iou  |K'eiiliar  t«»  tlew.-  iiaviiii:  been  intro- 
ilui  ei]  amontr  tiieni  e«-ntui'i<'^  after  tii< -ir  t-xi.^lehce  as  a 
|**;«iple.      Ik'in^  exclusively  theirs  in   its  very  nature,  they 
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naturally  follow  it,  as  ollior  people  do  theirs  ;  but,  alllinn^li, 
from  tlie  nature  of  its  origin,  it  presents  infinitely  gt^Xcr 
claims  upon  tlieir  intelligent  belief  and  obedience,  thev  linre 
yielded  no  greater  submission  to  ite  epirit  and  morale,  or 
even  to  its  forms,  than  many  other  jieoplchave  done  to  thrir 
religion,  made  up,  as  tl'at  1ms  bi?cn,  of  the  most  fahafow 
puperstition,  on  the  principle,  d^-blles?,  that 


"  TLe  lealuuB  crowds  in  nc«  BOnrt:, 

And  Blill,  Ilie  1cm  thp;  they  for  Ihe  more." 


I 


The  Jews  being  a  people  befoT'  they  received  the  religion 
by  which  they  are  distingiiiebei  ,  follows  that  the  religion, 
in  itself,  occupies  a  position  secondary  importance,  al- 
though liie  profession  of  it  ac  ad  reacts  i]].x>n  the  people, 
in  keeping  them  separate  from  ers.  The  moet,  then,  toat 
can  be  said  of  the  religion  of  me  Jews  is,  that,  following  in 
the  wake  of  their  history  as  a  people,  it  is  only  one  of  the  pil- 
lars by  which  the  building  is  supported.*  If  enquiry  is  made 
of  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  we  will  find  tliat,  not 
withstanding  their  having  separated  from  their  brethren, 
on  points  of  creed,  they  hold  themselves  as  much  Jews  ae 
before.     But  tlie  conversions  of  Jews  are, 

"  Like  anils'  viaiU,  few  and  Tar  between." 

In  the  case  of  individuals  forsaking  the  Jewish,  and  .ioiniog 
the  Christian,  Church,  that  is,  believing  in  the  l^essiah 
having  come,  instead  of  to  come,  it  is  natural,  I  may  say 
inevitable,  for  tlicm  to  hold  themselves  Jews.  They'havo 
feelings  which  the  world  cannot  understand.  But  beyond 
the  nationality,  physiognomy,  and  feelings  of  Jews,  there 
are  no  points  of  difference,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
grounds  of  offense,  between  them  and  the  ordinarj'  tnhab- 

■  The  only  part  of  llic  religion  of  the  Jewg  having  an  origin  prior  to  tin 
establishment  of  ihe  >liwaic  lav  wan  circumciaion,  which  was  termed  tba 
covenant  mode  bv  God  with  Abraham  and  hia  seed.  (Qea.  zvii.  1(>--14.) 
The  aboliUon  of  iJols.  and  the  worship  of  ('od  alone,  are  presnined,  althongb 
nut  expreaeed.  Itie  Jews  lapsed  into  gross  iiloUtry  vhile  In  Egypt,  hut 
were  not  likely  lo  ni^lect  cireiimcieion,  hb  that  was  npcessary  to  maintaiB 
a  pbjBical  i:nif»rroily  among  Uie  race,  but  iHd  not  enler  into  the  wintt, 
and  JiopeB,  and  fears,  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  acd  stimulated  by  I'm 
daily  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  i(a  existence.  The  second  taMe  o( 
the  moral  law  was.  of  cour«!,  written  npon  the  bearta  of  the  Jews,  tn  oM 
moD  with  those  of  tlie  GenaeB.  ivB^ini.  \i.  li,  16.) 
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int"?.  Wliile  the  point?  of  antipathy  between  tbe  Jeir 
1(1  CliriHtian  rest,  not  u[>on  race,  cou-^idered  in  ir-^lf.  >iirt 
jiiily  u|»i»n  religion,  and  the  relation?  proeeediu?  frmn  it. 
lias  ti>  lie  jrceu  wiial  is  to  l>e  the  fi^elinsr.  ud  the  ;/fcrt  of 
e  worhl,  tuwanls  the  Gipsy  race :  pwIi  jian  of  11  t;  j'S!--!- 
Iii>se  haliits  are  uncxcejiti'»nal»Ie.  Thi*  !•  one  '»f  r.'-  'jih^- 
n\<  «hi«:!i  it  i»  the  olyect  of  iLi?  Ws<jui=iii'.iii  to  i-rjiirr  Vj 
I  is>u*?. 

Sulisiitnte  the  lau^uaire  and  riirns  of  iLe  Gi[»?:e-  fir  v.h 
■liiriou  of  the  Jew:*,  and  we  find  that  the  reiiri:  :r  of  ir.«r 
ijMei  is  ahnoFt  idcntfcal  with  that  of  the  Jew-  :  hiil  .\ 
lO  sanje  manner  do  thev  hold  theui^elve-  to  tie  <J:rKie-- 
ut  the  one  can  lie  Gi|)2fie«,  thousrh  iiruorant  of  xwr.i  ih:.'- 
jsfrt;  and  si^ms,  and  the  other.  Jew*,  ihoujii  vjM'»rcii\  of 
leir  reli^rion  ;  the  mere  sense  of  tril»e  and  eoiurL'.r.ity  }^f\u'j 
iffic'ient  to  con.stitute  them  raenjlier-'  of  iL'.ir  T^-Yf-xr**: 
itionalities.  The  ori$rin  of  the  Gifisie^  i?  ar  di-iiijM  irjui 
\%i  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  three  eontinerjt-.  fct  I'-^-t, 
'  i.**  that  »if  the  Jews  ;  and.  layiuir  a-ide  the  \WuV.*'t  of  i*- 
2rion,  ihrir  hisiorv,  so  far  a??  it  i.-?  known  to  ti.':  vori':  i-  if 
fferent.  If  tln-y  have  no  relijrion  [•'.-''.•uliur  to  !:.'::.-'!•'•-, 
•  a-*ist  in  linitliMi^  th<Mn  tOfreth'T.  like  the  J'.**-,  t-  *  v  •  a-.e 
,:il  Mhii'h  i*  ♦■xrhj.*ivelv  iheir'j — \ii\.**u\M*: i.iA  -!i'r  -  :  ;;r»'>M 
hii-h  th<T*'  are  no  su'h  ot-ra-ion*  to  iitjurnl.  m-  .u  v  '  '-.^r-x  r 
"a  r»'iiLrious  «tw<1.  Ind'-^'d.  llie  Gift-y  r:i'  e  •■a'j':-  v.v. ;jj«j- 
•liK"itjh-.  :i'  the  Christian  reliirion  d'»<r-  t'l-.v:.-:  1-  ;ri/'-  . 
I*e<»ph'  jin^  very  apt  to  •fi'*:ik  of  tli'-  l.j'i'/:  '.f  'r*-  J'-w. 
•inir  ■■  purity  it:-«'lf ;"  tliaii  whii.ii  iioihi:]'/  i-  w/*:*-  ■j'.f'f'-'.d'-'l. 
a  |i<'!>Mn  Wi'i**'  ;i-k*'d.  W!i:it  i-  a  piii"  .1'  v.  .'  •  *■  a'.-.;-!  f*  *  I 
ixzletl  tn  L'ivo  an  iiilelli^"'nt  aii-.v^r  '*)  !'.•  ',■.*-';<':  .  W*- 
now  iliat  Aliniiiuin  and  .^arali  wiri-  the  oriif.ual  p.'n<  ntr  of 
n?  J«'wi>h  rai'i*.  hut  tliat  niu^'h  I^I'mmI  liii-  i.*-*  n  :j«t«J«-l  to  it, 
i»m  filluT -niin-r-,  T'Vrr  -iii'-r*.      Kv«ii  f'l'ir  'if  !!.*•  p:itr;::r"h-. 

II*  tliipl  in  •h'-<"i.'nt  fp»ni  Ahial.aiu.  win:  i!.«;  -•..i-  '*:  niijt-u- 
in<*'».  wh<»  wi'n\  climlilh--.  lyiUL'lit  wiih  nr'nii-v.  tidrn  tiH* 
raiiL^T.  lil'ii.  xvii.  Ij  antl  !:).•  or  tii«' 'i'-'"«-M'!;iTjt-  of  -nrh, 
id  won-,  in  :ill  ppili;ihilily.  «if  a-  tlifi'-Piit  a  la'i-  I'l'iiii  ll;i-lr 
i-lP-.--*''.  I^'.ih  and  UaiMn'l.  a-  wa-  lii»:  li^iniliriai'i.  II;iL'ar, 
It:  lv_'>  |«!iaii.  Iruiii  I  rr  iiii-iri'».  Sara'i.  .Iii'i'|»fi  iii.irrnd  a 
iii.'lil'T  "1  t!jf  LL'vpiiaii  |ji«--l  cl' On.  ai.'l  M"  '  .a  ilani/h- 
T  iif  ai.  Kthii'pian  prir-:  of  Mltlian.  Fninia  c  iicuni-tani'tj 
eniiuh*:d   in   tiie  Kxndus,  it  woulil  apiM-ar   thai  Kirypliaii 
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blood,  porhaps  much  of  it,  had  boen  incorporated  ■with  that 
of  the  Jews,  while  in  Ep-ypt.*  And  much  foreijrn  bloo>l 
seemsi  to  liave  been  added  to  tho  body,  between  the  Exodas 
and  tVie  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the  means  of  pros- 
elytes and  captives,  Rtran^  women  and  Ixindraaidi?,  concu- 
bines and  harlots,  Wc  read  of  Rahab,  of  Joriciio,  an  inn- 
keepej-,  or  harlot,  or  both,  marrying  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  becominf^  the  mother  of 
Boaz,  nho  married  Ruth,  a  Moahitish  woman,  tho  daughter- 
in-law  of  Naomi,  and  grandmother  of  David,  from  whom 
Christ  was  lineally  descended.  Indeed,  the  Jews  hare  al- 
ways been  receiving  foreign  blood  into  tlieir  body.  We 
read  of  Timothy  having  been  a  Greek  by  the  father's  side, 
and  a  Jew  by  the  mother's  ;  and  of  his  having  been  brought 
up  a  Jew.  Such  events  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  There 
is  no  real  bar  to  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
although  circumstances  render  them  difficult  The  childmi 
of  such  marriages  sometimes  resemble  the  Jew,  and  some- 
times the  Cliristian  ;  sometimes  they  cast  their  lot  with 
the  Jews,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Christians  ;  but  they  generally  follow  the  mother  in  that 
matter.  Such,  however,  is  the  conceit  which  the  Jew  dis- 
plays in  regard  to  his  race,  that  he  is  very  reserred  in 
speaking  about  this  "mixing  of  the  blood.'  I  once  ad- 
dressed a  string  of  questions  to  a  Christian-Jew  preacher, 
on  this  subject,  but  he  declined  answering  them.  I  am  in- 
timate with  a  family  the  parents  of  which  are  half-blood 
Jews,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Jewish  connexion,  and  1 

*  It  is  aa  iinDeccBwrj  stretch  upon  tbe  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  to  *tk 
consent  to  Ihe  nbetract  pmpoiitioD  tliat  tbe  Jews,  while  in  Egvpt,  enereued 
from  Mventy  bouIb  to  "  aboat  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  tliat  were  mu, 
besides  children."  at  tbe  Ume  of  the  Exodua.  Polloiving  a  paaton]  lib.  Id 
a  beallhy  >ud  fertile  country,  and  Insjiired  with  tbe  |>ropbecy  delirered  to 
Abraham,  as  to  bie  nunibertesn  deacendnnts,  the  wliole  bent  oi  Ihe  mind  of 
the  Jews  was  lo  maltiplj'  their  numbers  ;  and  polygamy  and  concnbinui 
being  chsractcriatic  of  tho  poople.  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  im 
Jews  encreaaed  lo  the  number  stated.  The  original  emicrwits,  dwibtkw. 
tvoli  witli  tliem  large  csttiblislimcDt^  of  bondmen  and  bondiroinen,  u<l 
purchased  others  while  in  Egypt;  and  these  being  circumcised,  accordiag 
lo  the  ciivenant  made  with  Abraham,  would  enoner  or  later  become,  w 
that  account  alone,  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  mucb  more  so  bj  inch  amil- 
gamatioa  as  is  act  forth  by  liscbel  and  Lenh  giving  their  maids  to  Jacob 
to  have  children  by  them.  Abraham  wa?,  at  best,  the  representatiTe  htsd 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  composed,  as  that  woa  originally,  of  elements  dn*i 
from  the  idoUtrona  tribsH  larto^uidiDs  him  and  hia  dcacendants. 
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find  that,  notwithstaDding  the  mixture  of  the  blood,  there  is 
as  little  mental  difference  between  them  and  the  other  Jews, 
as  there  is  1)etwecn  Americans  of  six  descents,  by  both  sides 
of  the  house,  and  Americans  whose  descent,  through  one 
parent,  goes  as  far  back,  while,  Uirougli  the  other  parent,  it 
IS  from  abroad.  Purity  of  blood,  as  applicable  to  almost 
any  race,  and,  among  others,  to  the  Jewish,  is  a  figment. 
There  are  many  Jews  in  the  United  States,  and,  doubtless, 
in  other  countries,  who  are  not  known  to  other  people  as 
Jew5,  either  by  their  appearance  or  their  attendance  at  the 
Mna^rngue.  As  a  general  principle,  no  Jew  will  tell  the 
world  that  he  lielongs  to  tnc  race ;  he  leaves  that  to  be 
found  out  by  other  people.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson  says 
that  the  Jews  of  the  ifast,  to  this  day,  often  have  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  are  quite  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europe. 
He  found  the  large  nose  at  Jerusalem  an  invariable  proof 
of  mixture  with  a  Western  family.  It  is  singular,  however, 
how  easy  it  is  to  detect  the  generality  of  Jews  ;  tlie  nose, 
the  cyoj«,  or  the  features,  tell  who  they  are,  but  not  always 
so.  AVhat  may  Ikj  termed  a  "  pure  Jew,"  is  when  the  per- 
.•^n  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  blood  being  in  his  veins 
than  Jewisli  blood  :  or  when  his  feelings  are  entirely  Jew- 
ish as  to  nationality,  altiiougii  his  creed  may  not  be  very 
ptron^rly  Jfwisli. 

1  will  now  con^iider  the  relative  positions  which  the  Jews 
and  Gi|to-ies  occupy  towards  tlie  rest  of  mankind.  I  readily 
admit  that,  in  their  original  and  wild  state,  the  Gipsies  have 
not  l*ei*n  of  any  use  to  tlie  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  annoyance.  Still,  that  cannot  be  said  altogether  ;  for 
the  handy  turn  of  the  Gipsies  in  some  of  the  primitive  me- 
chanical arts,  and  their  dealing  in  various  wares,  have  been, 
in  a  measure,  useful  to  a  certain  i>art  of  the  rural  population  ; 
and  themselves  the  sources  of  considerable  amusement ;  but, 
taking  everything  into  account,  they  have  been  decidedly 
annoying  to  the  world  generally.  In  their  wild  state,  they 
have  never  lieen  charged  by  any  one  with  an  outward  con- 
tempt for  religion,  whatever  their  inward  findings  may  have 
In'cii  for  it  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  always  having  shown 
an  u|»|iarent  res|»ect  for  it.  No  one  has  ever  r*omplained  of 
the  Gi|•^y  scriffing  at  religion,  or  even  for  not  yielding  to  its 
generul  truths  ;  what  has  been  fraid  of  him  is,  thut  he  is,  at 
heart,  m>  heedless  and  .volatile  in  his  diHjKttiition,  that  every- 
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thing  in  regard  to  religion  passes  in  at  the  one  ear.  and  c*^ 
out  at  the  other.    There  are,  donblless,  Gipsies  who  will  \* 
'*  unco  godly,"  when  they  ran  make  gain  liy  it  :  l»nt  it  iror* 
frequently  happens  that  they  will  assume  snrli  an  air.  in  tlf 
presence  of  a  person  of  resfic^ctable  appeai-anro.  to  slii»w  hiiu 
that  they  are  really  not  the  '*  horrible  vairal)«nid'-"   ^\:v\.. 
they  never  doubt,  he  holds  them  to  be.    Th^y  art*  then  ?ur* 
to  overdo  their  part.     As  a  general  thincr,  they  wish  pfi»r! 
to  believe  that  "  they  are  not  havajres.  but  have  feoHnr*  lik- 
otlier  people/'  as  **  Terrible  "  expre?*sed  it.     This  murh  i-  '^^r- 
tain,  that  whenever  the  Gipsy  settles,  and  anpiiresan  \w^*z 
nito,  we  hear  of  little  or  nothing  of  the  ranting  in    iik— 
tion.    As  regards  the  question  of  religion,  it  is  verx  forte- 
nate  for  the  (iipsy  race  that  they  brought  no  fiartionb.r  or- 
with  them  ;  for,  objectionable  as  they  have  Uvn  lieM  lo  !•■ 
the  feeling  towards  them  would  have  been  worse,  if  !h«»y  !'»•: 
had  a  system  of  ]n-iesteraft  and  heathen   idcihiiry  a!i'=r." 
them,     liut  this  ciroumFtance  greatly  worries  a  ri*-|w'r\»!  ■ 
Gipsy  ;  he  wouhl  much  rather  hav(»  it  salil  that  hi*  nn****--  ■-* 
had  some  sort,  of  reliirion,  than  that  thov  had   i:i»ni'.     I:    • 
generally  understood  that  the(4i|)sit's  did  imt  brinij  ;my  ?.-: 
ticular  rolitrinn  with  them  ;  still,  tho  i'oremt»iiv  of  ^ai-riti*.  ii:j 
horses  at  divorces,  and,  at  one  tinu\  at  inarriagi'--,  hu-i  :. 
strange  and  unaoeountable  siirnilicaurc. 

Then, as  regards  the  general  ways  of  the  Gipsios.  If  w- 
consider  them  as  those  of  a  proph*  who  have  ennTL'tii.  ^r 
are  emerging,  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  how  tritlinLT.  '•  ^ 
venial  do  they  apjx'ar !  Scotch  jM^i»plc  havf  sufTi^n^il,  ! 
times  jwist,  far  more  at  the  hands  of  e:nh  otijcr,  than  «'v»  : 
tliey  knowingly  did  at  tlic  hantlsof  the  (!ip-»ies.  What  v:i- 
the  nature  of  that  svsteni  of  black-mail  which  was  leviivi  I  \ 
Highland  gentlemen  U|K»n  Snitlierners  ?  Was  it  anytliiru 
but  robborv  ?  So  common,  so  unavoidable  was  ih»*  iiavi;i.'»  i 
of  black-mail,  tiiat  the  law  had  to  wink  at  it.  nav.  n^juht?'- 
it.  But  after  all,  it  was  nothing  but  com|N)uutiiiiir  Tt  tl  iT 
wliich  wouhl   otherwise  have   been  stolen.     It   L*':ive   i -■.;.•• 

■ 

and  securitv  to  the  farmer,  and  a  revenue  to  ihe  lliirM.t:  i 
gentleman,  whom  it  ])laced  in  the  iH»>ition  of  a  nominal  \r*- 
lector,  but  actually  pn*venteil  fn»m  being  a  roblwr,  in  law  -r 
uiiu'uls  ;  for,  let  the  payment  of  the  black -mail  but  lia\«'  :•««  f 
refused,  and,  \»erUa^>s  liie  uoxl  day.  ihe  Souiherner  wo;;  : 
iiavc  been  rvuuovl  •,  *v>  \\\ti\.  \\\^  \\\\i\\«a\\  ^iN^wvVivwui  Wfi:  : 
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liaTe  obtained  his  rights,  mider  any  circumstances.  For 
Hi^lilaiid  people,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  a 
people  in  a  barbaroas  state,  held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they 
nad  a  right  to  rob  the  Lowlanders,  whenever  it  was  in  their 
f lower,  and  that  two  hundred  years  after  the  Gipsies  entered 
k^tland. 

Scottish  Gipsies  are  British  subjects,  as  much  as  either 
Highland  or  Lowland  Scots  ;  their  being  of  foreign  origin 
does  not  alter  the  case ;  and  they  arc  entitled  to  Iiave  that 
justice  meted  out  to  them  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  or- 
dinary natives.  They  ai-e  not  a  heaven-bom  race,  but  they 
certainlv  found  their  way  into  the  country,  as  if  they  had 
dropiK^  into  it  out  of  the  clouds.  As  a  race,  they  have  that 
much  mystery,  originality,  and  antiquity  about  them,  and 
that  inextinguishable  sensation  of  being  a  branch  of  the 
same  tribe  everywhere,  that  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
failings  connectetl  with  their  ])ast  history.  Indce<I,  what  we 
do  know  of  their  earliest  history  is  not  nearly  so  barbarous 
as  that  of  our  own  ;  for  we  must  contemplate  onr  own  an- 
c^tors.  at  one  time,  as  painted  and  skin-clad  l>arbarians. 
What  we  do  know,  for  certainty,  of  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Scottish  Gifisies,  is  contained,  more  particularly,  in  the 
Art  of  1.540  ;  and  we  would  naturally  soy,  that,  for  a  people 
in  a  barl»an>us  state,  such  is  tho  dignity  and  majesty,  with 
all  the  ropiishn(^<>,  (lisplayeil  in  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  Gipsies 
of  that  period,  one  could  hardly  have  a  l>etter,  certainly  not 
a  more  nimantic,  descent ;  pmvidod  the  ]>erson  whose  de- 
Hcent  it  \<  is  to  lie  found  amid  the  ranks  of  ScoU^,  with 
talents,  a  character,  and  a  position  equal  to  those  of  others 
around  him.  For  this  reason,  it  must  l>e  said  of  the  race, 
that  whenever  it  shakes  itself  clear  of  ol^iectionable  habits, 
and  follows  any  kind  of  ordinary  industry,  the  cause  of  every 
prejudice  against  it  is  gone,  or  ought  to  disapfiear  ;  for  then, 
as  1  have  already  said,  the  Gipsies  l)ecame  onlinary  citizens, 
of  the  Gi|isy  clan.  It  then  follows,  that  in  passing  a  fair 
judgment  u|ion  the  Gifisy  race,  we  ought  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  progression,  and  set  our  minds  upon  the  best  speci- 
mens of  it,  as  well  as  the  worst,  and  not  judge  of  it,  solely, 
from  tho  poorest,  the  most  ignorant,  or  the  most  barbarous 
|ttrt  of  it* 

*  T«clto«  f^TM  the  following;  glowini;  arcmint  of  the  dest ruction  of  tha 
Dniida,  ia  th«  ieUiul  o(  Anglet^'y  :  "  On  tlie  ol>lM»^ite  »Uot«  «V)A3d  \.V»  Vi.'t^ 
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"Wliat  shall  wc  say  furtlier  of  the  relative  positions  which 
tho  Jcwa  and  Gipsies  occupy  towards  tlie  rest  of  the  world  ? 
In  tlie  iirBt  place,  the  Jews  entered  Europe  a  civilized,  and 
the  Gipsies  a  barhamu?,  people ;  so  that,  in  instituting  any 
comparison  between  tlieni,  we  should  seleot  Gipsies  occupying 
positions  in  life  similar  to  those  of  the  Jews.  Tho  settled 
Scottish  Gippy,  wc  find,  appears  to  tlie  eye  of  tlie  world  a? 
a  ScotchmaD,  end  nothing  i  It  is  the  weak  position 

which  the  Gipsy  race  occupiu.  .„  ,hc  world,  as  it  enters  upon 
a  settled  life,  and  engages  in  st  Ij  pursuits,  lliat  compels  it 
to  os&umc  an  incognito  ;  for  it  is  nothing  to  appeal  to,  as 
rei^ards  the  past ;  no  history,  ipt  it  be  acts  of  legislation 
pasired  against  the  race.  In  .  ing  iuto  a  Dictionar}'  or  a 
CycJopiedia,  the  Qipsy  finda  hi^  cedcifcribed  as  vagabonds, 
always  as  vagabonds  ;  and  he  ly  be  said  never  to  have 
beard  a  good  word  spoken  of  it,  -uring  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Hence  he  and  his  descendants  "  keep  as  ijiiiet  as  pusFj,"  and 
pass  from  tlie  observation  of  the  world.  Besides  this,  there 
is  no  prominent  feature  connected  with  his  race,  to  bring  it 
before  the  world,  such  as  there  is  with  the  Jewish,  viz.,  his- 
tory, church,  or  literature.  Ahistory,  thoGipsy,  aswe  see, 
doubtless  has  ;  but  anything  connected  witJi  him,  pertaining 
to  the  church  or  literature,  he  holds  as  a  member  of  ordinary 
society.  Still,  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  Gipsr 
literature,  as  the  work  of  a  Gipsy,  acquired  from  the  sources 
common  to  other  men  ;  as  we  would  say  of  the  Jews,  relative 
to  the  literature  which  they  produce  under  similar  circum- 

ons,  closely  embodied,  and  prepared  for  nclion.  Women  were  seen  ruBhiag 
thnmgh  tbe  ranlca  In  wild  dinorder :  their  apparel  Tunereal ;  their  tuur 
loose  to  the  wind.  In  Iheir  handa  flaminr  lore  lies,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance resembling  the  frantic  rage  of  the  Furies.  Tlie  Drnids  were  raJurd 
In  order,  with  hmida  uplifted.  inruUng  the  gods,  niiil  pouring  forth  honiU« 
imprecation  a.  The  novelty  of  the  Bight  struck  ihe  Komans  with  ave  and 
terror.  They  atood  in  stupid  Hmaiemenl,  aa  if  their  limba  were  benumbeil. 
riveted  to  one  spot,  a  mark  fur  the  enemy.  The  eihortation  of  tho  general 
diffiiBed  new  vigour  tbrouch  the  ranks,  and  the  men.  liy  mutual  reproaclieh 
inflamed  each  other  to  deeds  of  valour.  They  felt  the  disgrace  of  yielding 
'     a  troop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  fBnalic  priests  ;    Ihcy  advanced  Ihfir 

'     '         ith  impetuous  furv.    The  BribM 

□eclves  had  kindled.     The  iiltfd 

nln  it  in  subjection.      Thi  rilipri*> 

iiiirun  ana  aarbarom  rila,  vtert  ItttUfd  to  lAt  j  ro—/ 

i-rt  in-bi-uedlluirallari  villi  l/u  Mood  of  ihrir  prim- 

0/  H'cn,  crp.'arrd  Ihe  Kill  0/  Uie  godi."—llwjlilf> 
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Btances.  As  to  the  Gipsy  to  whom  I  have  alladed,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  none  of  our  business  whether  he  is  a  Gipsy 
or  not ;  there  is  certainly  no  prejudice  against  him  as  an 
individual,  and  tliere  can  be  none  as  a  Gipsy,  except  such  as 
people  may  of  their  own  accord  conceive  for  him.  Many  of 
the  Scottish  Gipsies  whom  I  have  met  with  are  civil  enough, 
sensible  enough,  decent  enough,  and  liberal  and  honourable 
enough  in  their  conduct ;  decidedly  well  bred  for  their  po- 
ritions  in  life,  and  rather  foolish  and  reckless  with  their 
means,  than  misers  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  what  are  called 
'*  good  fellows.'*  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  ask  them,  how 
long  it  is  since  their  ancestors  left  the  tent,  or,  indeed,  if 
they  even  know  when  that  occurred  ;  and  still  less,  if  they 
know  when  any  of  them  ever  did  anything  tliat  was  contrary 
to  law.  Still,  one  feels  a  little  irksome  in  such  a  Gipsy^i 
company,  until  the  Gifisy  question  has  been  fairly  brought 
before  the  world,  and  the  point  settled,  that  a  Gipsy  may  be 
a  gentleman,  and  that  no  disparagement  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  name,  considered  in  itself.  Such  Scottish 
Gip^^ics  as  I  have  mentioned  are  decidedly  smart,  and,  Yan- 
kee-like, more  adaptable  in  turning  their  hands  to  various 
employments,  than  the  common  natives  ;  and  arc  a  fair  credit 
to  the  country  they  come  from,  and  absolutely  a  greater  than 
many  of  the  native  Scotch  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
New  Worhl.  Let  the  name  of  Gi|)sy  \yo.  as  much  respected, 
in  .^*otland,  as  it  is  now  despised,  and  the  community  would 
Mare  to  see  the  civilized  Gi|)sies  make  their  appearance ; 
they  would  come  buzzing  out,  like  bees,  emerging  even  from 
places  where  a  person,  not  in  the  secret,  never  would  have 
drr*nmt  of. 

If  we  consider,  in  a  fair  and  philosophical  manner,  the 
origin  of  thei«e  fjeople,  we  will  find  many  excuses  for  tho 
|Mwition  which  th<Mr  ancestors  have  occupied.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  men  wun<loring  uf)on  the  face  of  the  earth,  over 
which  thoy  liav«?  spresid,  as  one  wave  follows  and  urges  on 
Hjjother.  Those  that  apfteared  in  Europe  seem  to  have  been 
iniiiclK'd,  in  their  migration,  by  the  same  irresistible  im- 
|>ulse  ;  to  wiy  nothing  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  <.'<>niing  in  contact  with  the  people  whose  territories 
they  hail  invadtMl.  Xo  one  generation  eouM  l>e  rcs|>on?iblo 
r«)r  the  {K>8ition  in  which  it  found  itself  placinl.  In  the  caso 
of  John  Faw  and  his  <:om|)any,  we  Ciul  Uuvi,  V\^\v\^vi\\  VV\^ 
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face  of  the  earth,  they  had  to  go  somewhere,  and  iofcit 
some  sort  of  excuse,  to  secure  a  toleration  ;  and  the  world 
was  bound  to  yield  them  a  sabsistence,  of  some  kind,  and  ii 
some  way  obtained.  As  a  wanderinj^,  barbarous,  tented 
tribe,  with  habits  peculiar  to  itself,  and  inseparable  from  iti 
Tcry  nature,  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  time 
necessary  for  its  gradual  absorption  into  settled  societr. 
That  could  only  be  the  result  of  generations,  oven  if  the  race 
had  not  been  treated  so  harshly  as  it  has  been,  or  had  s«ch 
a  prejudice  displayed  ajB^ainst  it  The  diflBculties  whicfa  a 
Gipsy  has  to  encounter  in  leaving  the  tent  are  Rreat,  for  be 
has  been  born  in  that  state,  and  been  reared  in  it.  To 
leave  liis  tent  forever,  and  settle  in  a  town,  is  a  greater 
trial  to  the  innate  feeling  of  his  nature,  than  would  be  the 
chanee  fi*om  highly  polished  metropolitan  life  to  a  state 
of  solitude,  in  a  society  away  from  everything  that  bad 
hitlierto  made  existence  bearable.  But  the  Gipsy  will  very 
readily  leave  his  tent,  temporarily,  to  visit  a  town,  if  it  i:*  to 
make  money.  It  is  astonishing  how  strong  the  eircum- 
stanccs  arc  which  bind  him  to  his  tent ;  even  his  nride  an  i 
prejudices  in  being  a  "  wandering  Egyptian,^  will,  if  it  i* 
possible  to  live  by  the  tent,  bi|>d  him  to  it  Tlicn,  tlicre  i* 
the  prejudice  of  the  world — the  objection  to  receive  him  into 
any  community,  and  his  children  into  any  tK'hool — that  com- 
monly prevails,  and  which  comiwls  him  to  stetd  into  «ettled 
life.  It  has  always  been  so  with  the  Gipsy  race,  Gipsies 
brought  up  in  the  tent  have  the  same  difficulties  to  encounter 
in  leaving  it  to-day,  that  others  had  centuries  ago.  Bnt. 
notwithstanding  all  that,  they  are  always  keeping  moving: 
out  of  the  tent,  and  becominfr  settleil  and  civilized. 

Tented  Ginsies  will  naturally  "  take  bits  o'  thinp?  C  many 
of  them  would  think  one  simple  if  he  thought  they  would 
not  do  it ;  some  of  them  would  even  be  insulted  if  he  said 
they  did  not  do  it.  After  they  leave  the  tent,  and  com- 
mence "  tramping."  they  (I  do  not  say  all  of  them)  will  srill 
"  take  bits  o'  things."  From  this  stage  of  their  hi>trtry.  ilwy 
keep  gradually  dmpping  into  unexceptiunable  habits :  aifi 
particularly  so  if  they  receive  cilucation.  Bnt  wo  can  vory 
readily  biflievc  that,  inde()endont  of  every  oircumstanct\  ihnr 
will  be  Gipsies  wlio,  in  a  great  measure,  always  will  W 
rogues.  T\\e  law  ot  ww^^AV.'^  ^^Lcrcises  a  great  inl1ucu(Y 
over  the  dcsliny  ot  \.\\^  Ci\\^^  T^>R5!i%  >\v<vt  w^vqk^  ^s^teue 
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ii!  rach,  that,  ad  thej  proj^ress  and  develop,  they  are  always 
porshinir  others  out  of  the  ppherc  which  tliosc  further  ad- 
Tanoed  orcupv  ;  w  timt  it  would  not  pay  for  all  Gipsies  to 
be  ropiic?.  llierc  i^»,  therefore,  no  alternative  left  to  the 
Gipsy  hut  to  earn  his  bread  like  other  men.  If  every  Gipsy 
netualiy  "helped  Iiini?elf''  to  whatever  he  stood  in  need  of, 
it  could  hanlly  l»e  pai<l  that  the  onlinary  inhabitants  wonid 
have  anytliing  that  they  could  really  call  their  own.  Not- 
withstanding the  manner  how  the  Giiisies  progress,  or  the 
orifrin  from  which  they  spring,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  me  to 
hold  the  race  in  res|)ect,  when  I  find  them  fier^'onally  worthy 
of  it. 

Asa  Scotchman,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  whether  should 
my  sym|Athies  lay  more  with  the  Gipsies  than  with  the 
Jews?  With  the  Gi|>sies,  unquestionaltly.  For,  a  race, 
emerging  from  a  state  of  Imrbarism,  and  stnigtrling  upwards 
to  rivilization,  surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  as  is  the 
<tili-y.  !?«  entithnl  to  a  world  of  charity  and  encouragement. 
Of  tin-  Jews,  who,  thongh  bh*j*sc<l  with  the  most  exalted 
privilfgi»s,  yd  allow«Hl  llicniselves  to  l»e  reduced  to  their 
prcMMit  fulloii  and  df*gmde<l  estate,  it  may  l)e  said  : 
*•  Ephraim  i-*  joine<l  to  his«idols  ;  let  him  ahmc."  The 
Cfi|^«ies  arc,  and  have  always  l»ecn,  a  rising  jieoplc,  although 
the  world  mav  l»e  said  to  have  known  little  uT  them  hitherto. 
The  Gi|>^y,  a-*  he  emerges  fnnn  his  wild  >tate.  niHke.^  ample 
anK-nd>  fi)r  his  original  ofTr'n-ivoness.  by  liidiiiir  everything 
relative  to  his  lN*ing  a  Gipsy  from  his  neii:hl)ours  around 
him.  In  nppniachinir  one  <if  this  cIt'^s.  we  should  In*  can*fnl 
not  to  express  that  prejudice  fur  liim  as  a  <fi|»sv,  which  we 
nii^ht  have  for  him  as  a  man  ;  for  it  is  nutunil  enou:;h  to 
fe«*l  a  dislike  for  many  ]iiH»pIe  whom  we  me^M  with,  and 
whirh.if  the  |v»ople  were  <ri|isies,  w**  luight  in*en«ibly  allow 
to  fall  uiNMi  tlieni.  r»n  aeiHMiiit  of  trilN*  alonn  ;  so  difficult  ii 
it  to  shake  oneN  self  c|e:ir  of  the  prejudiee  of  casle  tfiwanls 
the  Gip«y  name.  The  Gij^y  has  naturally  a  happy  disfMisi- 
tion.  which  cirenmstnnces  cannot  destroy.  howe%*or  much 
tliey  may  lie  ralrulatei]  to  sour  it.  In  their  original  state, 
they  an\  what  tirelbrann  says  i»f  them,  "always  merry  and 
blillie  :'*  nr)t  apt  to  l»e  -nrly  d»ig'«.  unh»«s  made  ?ueh  :  and 
are  cafKible  of  ron-ii|eraMt»  attarhnient,  when  treai«»i|  civilly 
and  kindly,  without  any  attempt  l»eing  made  lo  c^^i^tccM^it^^ 
tbem,  unci'  after  an  acquaintance  baft  Viwii  tuXtX'j  c*\!iMM*«^ 
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■with  tliera.  But,  what  are  properly  called  tbeir  nfTections 
must,  iu  the  posiliou  which  tlicy  occupy,  always  rcmnin  wilk 
their  iribe.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  race — those  whoae 
habits  are  uacxccptlonahlc — it  is  for  na  to  convince  them 
that  iii>  pn^udicc  is  entertained  for  them  on  account  of  tlieir 
being  Gipsies ;  but  that  it  would  rather  lie  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting for  us  to  know  a — 'i-:-^  of  i\^f.,„  ^^  GiiBios,  tiial 
is,  about  their  feelings  aa  and  hear  them  talk  ponK: 

of  this  language  which  tliey  i.«.     or  arc  supposed  to  have. 

But  how  different  is  the  p<  )u  which  the  Jews  occupy 
towards  Die  rest  of  tlic  wori  They  are,  certainly,  qmel 
and  inoffensive  enough  as  ind<  luals,  or  as  u  eommnnity  ; 
whence,  then,  arises  the  dislik  lich  most  people  hare  for 
them  ?  The  Gipsies  may  be  s  x>  be,  in  a  cense,  strangers 
amongst  us,  bccanee  they  havt ...:.  er  been  acknowledged  by 
U3  ;  but  tiie  Jews  are,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  strangers  nuder 
any  circumstances,  and,  more  or  less,  look  to  entering  Pales- 
tine at  some  day,  it  may  be  this  year,  or  the  following.  Jf 
a  Christian  asks :  "  Vi  ho  are  the  Jews,  and  what  do  they 
here  ?"  the  reply  is  very  plain  :  "  They  arc  rebels  against 
the  Miuesty  of  Heaven,  and  outcasts  from  His  presence." 
They  arc  certainly  entitled  tQ  every  priTilege,  social  and 
political,  wliich  other  citizenM  enjoy  ;  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  follow  their  own  religion  ;  but  other  people  have 
an  equal  riglit  to  express  tlieir  opinion  iu  regard  to  it  aud 
them. 

The  Jew  is  an  enigma  to  the  world,  unless  looked  at 
through  the  light  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In 
studying  tlic  history  of  the  Jews,  we  will  find  very  little 
about  tliem,  as  a  nation,  that  is  interesting,  to  the  extent  of 
securing  our  affections,  whatever  may  be  Kiid  of  some  of  the 
members  of  it.  What  appears  attractive,  and,  I  may  say, 
of  iMjrsonal  importance,  to  the  Christian,  in  their  history,  is, 
not  what  they  have  been  or  done,  but  what  has  been  done 
for  tliem  by  God.  "  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  my 
vine  than  I  jiave  done  ?"  And  "  Which  of  the  prophets  have 
they  not  persecuted  ?"  "  Wliercfore,  beiiold !  I  send  unto 
you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them 
ye  shall  kill  and  crucify  ;  and  some  of  tliem  shall  ye  scoarge 
in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  from  city  to  city."  And 
thus  it  always  wa,".  "  Eliaa  saith  of  them.  Lord,  they  have 
tilled  thy  prop\vel8,  and  4\%¥,ei  iQ-s^  ^we  oltars,  and  I  am 
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left  alone,  and  they  seek  mj  life.^  Indeed,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  has  given  to  infidels  snch  occasion  to  rail 
at  revelation,  as  has  caused  no  little  annoyance  to  Chris- 
tians. What  concerns  the  Christian  in  the  Jewish  history 
is  more  particularly  that  which  refers  to  the  ways  of  Gfod, 
in  preserving  to  Himself,  in  every  generation,  a  seed  who 
did  not  l)ow  the  knee  to  Baal«  till  the  appearance  of  Him  in 
whom  all  the  nations  of  mankind  were  to  be  blessed.  Be- 
yond this,  wc  find  that  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  been  the 
nicMt  reliellious,  stiff-necked,  perverse,  ungrateful,  and  fac- 
tions, of  any  recorded  in  history.  How  difierent  from  what 
might  liave  been  expected  of  them  1  Viewing  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  this  a8i)ect,  tlie  mind  even  finds  a  relief  in 
turning  to  profane  hii*tory ;  but  viewing  their  writings  as 
the  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind,  and 
Uiey  are  worthy  of  universal  reverence;  although  the 
most  interesting  part  of  them  is,  perhaps,  that  which  reaches 
to  the  settlement  of  the  race  in  ralestine.  And  to  sum  up, 
to  complete,  and  crown  the  history  of  this  singularly  privi- 
leged |)eopie,  previous  to  the  destruction  of  tlieir  city  and 
temple,  and  their  disrtersion  among  the  nations,  we  fina  that 
the  prophet  whom  Moses  foretold  them  would  be  raised  up 
to  tlieni,  they  wickedly  crucified  and  slew  ;  **  delivering  up 
and  denying  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was 
detenuine<l  to  let  him  go.  But  they  denio<l  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  l>e  granted  unto 
them:  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God  hath  raised 
from  the  dead.*'  And  Pilate  *'  washed  his  hands  l)efore  the 
multitude,  saying,  1  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
p(*rson :  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  [)eople,  and 
Niid,  His  blood  l)e  on  us  and  on  our  children.^'  And  his  blood 
ii  on  their  children  at  the  pix*sont  day  ;  for  while  he  is 
airknowlcMlgod  by  three  hundnNl  millions  of  mankind  as 
their  Loni  and  Master,  the  Jew  ti'aches  his  children  to 
r<'irani  him  as  an  im|>ostor,  and  spit  at  the  very  mention  of 
liiri  name.  How  great  must  Im>  the  infatuation  of  the  poor 
Jew,  lio>r  dark  the  mind,  how  thick  the  veil  that  hangs 
over  his  heart,  how  terrible  the  cur>e  that  rests  upon  his 
heud!  But  the  Jew  is  to  lie  pitied,  not  distressed;  ho 
should  be '{wrsoiuiUy  treated,  in  ordinary  life,  as  his  conduct 
merits. 
Tbo  maoner  in  which  the  Jew  treats  the  claims  of  Jooia 
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Christ  di^nalifies  him  for  reoeiyb^  the  respeoC  of  Ai 
Ghristian.  He  knows  well  that  Chnstianitj  is  no  proAi^ 
tion  of  any  Gentile,  but  an  emanation  from  people  of  Ui 
own  nation.  And  bo  conceited  is  the  Jew  in  this  respecli 
that  he  will  say : ""  Jesas  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  Jews  ? 
see  what  Jews  have  done  I"  He  regards  the  existence 
of  his  race  as  a  miracle,  yet  looks  with  indifference  moii 
the  history  and  results  of  Christianity.  People  have  onen 
wondered  that  Jews,  as  Jews,  have  written  so  little  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  what  else  could  hate 
been  expected  of  them  7  How  could  the^  throw  theaselns 
prominently  forward,  in  urging  the  claims  of  Hoses,  who 
was  "^  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,"  and  totally 
ignore  those  of  Christ,  who  was  ''a  son  over  his  own 
house  ?"  So  far  from  even  entertaining  the  claims  of  the 
latter,  the  Jew  proper  has  the  most  bitter  hatred  for  the 
very  mention  of  his  name ;  he  would  almost,  if  he  dared, 
tear  out  part  of  his  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Messiah  is 
alluded  to.  Docs  he  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  claims  of 
Christianity  the  slightest  consideration  ?  He  will  spit  at 
it,  but  it  is  into  his  handkerchief;  so  much  does  he  feel  tied 
up  in  the  position  which  he  occupies  in  the  world.  He 
cannot  say  that  he  respect?,  or  can  respect,  Chris^tianity, 
whatever  he  may  think  of  its  morals ;  for,  as  a  Jew.  he 
must,  and  does,  regard  it  as  an  imposture,  and  blindly  so 
r^ards  it.  But  all  Jews  are  not  ot  tlii^  de:*oription  ;'  for 
there  are  many  of  them  who  believe  little  in  Moses  or  any 
other,  or  give  themselves  the  least  trouble  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  position  which  Jews  occupy  among  Christians  is 
that  which  they  occupy  among  people  of  a  different  faith. 
They  become  obnoxious  to  people  everywhere ;  for  that 
which  is  so  foreign  in  its  origin,  so  exclusive  in  its  habits 
and  relations,  and  so  conceited  and  antagonistic  in  \U 
creed,  will  always  l>e  so,  go  where  it  may.  Besides,  they 
will  not  even  eat  what  others  have  slain  ;  and  hold  other 
people  as  impure.  The  very  conservative  nature  of  their 
creed  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  them  ;  were  it  agirros- 
sive,  like  the  Christian's,  with  a  genius  to  embrace  ciS 
within  its  fold,  it  would  not  stir  up,  or  |)ermanently  retain, 
the  same  ill-will  toward  the  people  who  profess  it ;  for 
being  of  that  iiatut^  wYvxcXv  t^\ax«&  \\l\r^  >^  ^mc^mc  of  aeUsh 
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esdnsiTCiieffii,  people  will  natorally  take  a  greater  objection 
to  them.  Then,  tlie  keen,  money-makine,  and  accamalatinr 
habits  of  the  Jews,  make  them  appear  selfish  to  those  aroana 
tfiem ;  wliile  tlie  greediness,  and  utter  want  of  principle, 
that  characterize  Home  of  them,  have  given  a  bad  reputation 
to  the  wliolc  body,  iiowever  unjustly  it  is  a[^lied  to  them 
as  a  race. 

Tiie  circumstances  attending  the  Jews'  entry  into  any 
country,  to-day,  are  substantially  what  they  were  before  the 
advent  of  Christ;  centuries  before  which  era,  they  were 
Msattercd,  in  great  numbers,  over  most  part  of  the  world ; 
having  synagogues,  and  visiting,  or  looking  to,  Jerusalem, 
as  their  home,  as  Catholics,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  have 
looked  to  Rome.  In  going  abroad,  Jews  would  as  little 
contemplate  forsaking  Uieir  own  religion,  and  worshipping 
the  gods  of  the  heathen,  as  do  Christians,  to-day,  in 
Oriental  countries ;  for  they  were  as  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  tlieir  religion  was  divine,  and  all  others  tlie  inventions 
of  man,  as  are  Christians  of  tlieirs.  Then,  it  was  a  religion 
exclusively  Jewish,  that  is,  the  people  following  it  were, 
with  rare  exceptions,  exclusively  Jews  by  nation.  The 
ill-will  which  all  tliesc  circumstances),  and  tlie  very  am)ear- 
aucc  of  the  people  tliemselves,  have  raised  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  {lersecutionp,  of  various  kinds,  which  have  univer- 
sally fuUowed,  have  widened  the  poparation  between  them 
and  otlier  people,  which  the  genius  ol  thc^ir  religion  made  so 
imfM^rative,  and  their  feelingH  of  nationality — nay,/ami7y — 
K>  exclusive.  Before  the  disfier^-ion,  Palestine  wos  their 
home;  after  the  di>|»ersion,  the  ])o.<iti()n  and  circumstances 
of  tlKise  abroad  at  the  time  underwent  no  cliange ;  they 
would  merely  contemplate  their  nation  in  a  new  aspect — 
that  of  exik*s,  and  consider  themselves,  for  the  time  being, 
at  home  arlierever  they  hapiiened  to  be.  Those  tliat  were 
Kcutti*red  abroad,  by  the  <lestru(*tion  of  Jerusalem,  would, 
in  their  |jersons«  confirm  the  convictions  of  the  others,  and 
reconcile*  them  to  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such, 
was  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  each  generation 
uf  the  race  would  entertain  the  same  sentiments.  After  this, 
as  before  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Jews  have  e\'er 
been  tolerated ;  if  not  actuallv  persecuted,  they  have,  at 
least,  always  been  disliked,  or  despised.  The  whole  nation 
having  been  scattered  abroad,  with  evcrytliiug  pertaining 
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to  them  as  a  tiittion,  csceptin^  tlie  temple,  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  the  smcrificc!?,  with  such  an  ancient  hislory,  and 
so  unpfjui vocally  divine  a  religion,  so  distinct  from,  and  ob- 
no3:ioa'j  to,  those  of  other  nations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliov. 
tliG  rammon  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  shoufd 
have  ever  since  i-emained  a  distinet  people  in  the  world  ;  as 
all  iho  circumstances  surrounding  them  hare  nnivcrsallj 
remained  the  same  till  to-day. 

A  Jew  of  to-day  has  a  mnch  •  eater  aversion  to  foreake 
the  Jewish  community  than  an^  ther  man  has  to  renounce 
his  country  ;  and  his  associatii  of  nationality  are  mani- 
fested wlierover  a  Jewish  societ;  i  to  bo  foond,  or  wherever 
he  caTi  meet  with  another  Jew,  Hiis  is  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  his  race,  as  something  istinct  from  his  religion  ; 
for  he  contemplates  himself  as  ue  ng  of  that  people — of  the 
same  blood,  features,  and  feeling,  all  children  of  Abraham 
and  Surali — tiiat  are  to  he  found  evorywlierc ;  that  part  of  it 
to  wliifli  lie  has  an  aversion  being  only  such  ag  apostatize 
from  his  relijrion,  and  more  particularly  snch  as  embrace 
the  Cliristinn  faith.  In  Bpeaking  of  Jews,  we  are  too  apt 
to  confine  our  ideas  exclusively  to  a  creed,  forgetting  that 
Jews  are  a  race  ;  and  that  Christian  Jews  arc  Jews  as  well 
as  Jewish  Jews.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  about  a  refor- 
mation among  the  Jews,  by  whicli  synagogues  would  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  we  would  see  Jewish  Christian 
churches  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  they  would  believe 
in  Him  whom  their  fathers  pierced,  and  lay  aside  onlvsoch 
•      "       if  h   '    •      '       ' 


of  the  ceremonies  of  Moses  as  the  Gospel  had 
If  a  movement  of  that  kind  were  once  fairly  afoot,  by  which 
was  presented  to  the  Jew,  jiis  people  as  a  community,  how- 
ever small  it  might  be,  there  would  bo  a  great  chance  of 
his  becoming  a  Christian,  in  one  sense  or  other;  he  could 
then  assume  the  position  of  a  protesting  Jew,  holding  the 
rest  of  Ills  countrymen  in  error;  and  his  own  ChristJaa- 
Jewish  community  as  representing  liis  race,  as  it  oaght  to 
exist. 

At  present,  the  few  Christian  Jews  find  no  others  of  their 
race  with  whom  to  form  associations  as  a  community ;  so 
that,  to  all  intenis  and  purposes,  they  feel  as  if  they  wereo 
Bort  of  outcaists,  despised  and  hated  by  those  of  their  own 
race,  and  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  a  natural 
law,  over  whicVi  neift\ct  Vwo  ^vi-j  control,  however  rnndi 
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they  mfty  apsociatc  with,  and  respect,  each  other.  It  re- 
quire.^ «i  very  |)OwerfuI  moral  influence  to  constrain  a  Jew  in 
rniltracin^  the  Christian  faith — almost  nothinj^  short  of 
diviiio  pace  ;  and  scMnetimes  a  very  f)OwerTul  immoral  one 
in  |inifcs.*'ing  it — tliat  which  peculiarly  characterizes  Jews — 
the  love  (if  money.  Were  a  community  of  Cliristian  Jews 
firmly  estahli.s]ied,  among  whom  were  observed  every  tittle 
of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  excepting  such  as  the  di6[>cn3ation 
of  Chris^t  had  |K)kiitively  abolished  ;  or  even  observing  most 
of  that,  (circumcision,  for  example,)  as  merely  characteristic 
of  a  {leoplc,  without  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  of  a  service 
rectmimcuding  themselves,  in  any  way,  to  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
and  many  Jews  would  doubtless  join  such  a  society.  They 
c(juld  lielievc  in  Christ  as  their  Messiah — as  their  prophet, 
pricsit,  and  king ;  receive  baptism  in  His  name ;  and  depend 
on  Him  for  a  place  of  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
To  Piich,  the  iiyunction,  as  declared  by  St.  Paul,  is  :  "  If 
thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesusi,  and  shalt 
liolieve  in  thine  heart  that  (lod  hath  raised  iiim  from  the 
dead,  tliou  shalt  be  saved.''  (Humans  x.  9.)  And  when  they 
contemplate  death,   they  might   lay  their  heuds  down   in 

Iieaee,  with  the  further  assurance,  as  also  declared  by  St 
'uul :  '*  Por  if  we  lielieve  that  Je.'-us  dii*d  and  roife  again, 
4*ven  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Je»us  will  God  bring  with 
him.*'  <1  Thess.  iv.  14.)  This  is  the  kind  of  Messiah  which 
the  Jew  shouhl  contemplate,  and  seek  after.  lie  will  find 
his  i-onception  and  birth  more  {Kirticularly  recorded  in  the 
two  first,  and  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascensi<m,  more 
fully  d«*tailed  in  the  two  last,  chapters  of  the  (ios|M'l  accord- 
in;:  to  St.  Luke.  A  |>erson  would  naturally  think  that  a 
Jrw  would  have  the  natuml  eurio.*>ity  to  read  tliis  wonderful 
Uiok  calh'd  the  *'  New  Testament ;"  since,  at  its  very  lowest 
e^tiniatr.  it  is,  witli  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Luki*.  altogether  a  production  of  |K*ople  of  his  own  nation. 
AmohL^  the  Jews,  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  in  Christ, 
vt't.  more  or  le.-^s.  :ip|icar  at  the  synagogue.  They  have  no 
obj<-i'iiiiiis  to  U*f*onie  *' s|K'etarles  to  angels  :*' but  they  are 
not  willing  to  make  theniM'lves  surh  to  men,  by  placing 
theniselve^o  in  that  isolate  1  |Ni.*.ition  whieh  a  public  profes- 
^ion  of  (-'lirifrtiunity  would  nveessarily  lead  to.  But,  all 
things  considered,  one  is  rather  apt  to  full  into  Utopian 
ideas  in  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  Jew.-',  as  a  body,  or 
21» 
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even  as  individuals,  unless  tlie  grace  of  God,  in  an  especial 
deprep,  accompanies  the  means  to  that  end. 

It  is  no  elevated  regard  for  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  any 
exalted  eense  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old  Tcala- 
ment,  tliat  leads  a  Jew  to  lend  a  deaf  car  to  the  claitnG  of 
Christianity  ;  for  his  respect  for  ihem  liaa  always  been  in- 
difforcnt,  even  contemptible,  enough.  Indeed,  the  Talmad, 
wliich  is  tiie  Jew's  gospel,  may  be  cliaraeterized  as  being,  in 
a  very  great  part,  a  tissue  of  that  which  is  eilly  and  puerile, 
obscene  and  blasphemous.  It  ia  ith  the  Jew  now,  as  it  was 
at  the  advent  of  Christ,  "Th(  have  paid  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  o  ted  the  weightier  matters 
of  tlie  law— judgment,  mercy,  i  faith."  "  Laying  aside 
the  commandment  of  God,  they  nave  held  the  tradition  of 
men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups,  and  many  other  such- 
like Ihingo ;"  "  malting  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
throiigli  their  tradition.^  which  they  have  delivered."  "Pull 
well  have  they  rejected  the  commandments  of  God,  that  they 
might  keep  their  own  traditions."  "  In  vain  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  meo.'' 
The  main  prop  of  a  Jew  for  remaining  a,  Jew,  in  regard  to 
religion,  rests  much  more  upon  the  wonderful  phenomena 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  nation — its  antiquity,  its 
associations,  its  universality,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it 
has  existed,  since  its  dispersion,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  so  unique,  (as  he  imagines,)  that  he  at  once  con- 
cludes it  must  have  the  special  approbation  of  God  for  the 
position  whicli  it  occupies  ;  which  is  very  true,  although  it 
proceeds  from  a  different  motive  than  that  which  the  Jew  n 
vainly  imagines.  The  Jew  imagines  that  God  approves  of 
his  conduct,  in  his  stubborn  nebellion  to  the  claimE  of 
Christianity,  because  he  finds  his  race  csisting  so  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  whereas,  if  he  studies  his  own 
Scriptures,  he  will  see  that  the  condition  of  his  race  is  Has 
punishment  due  to  its  rebellion.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
mark  which  is  to  be  found  upon  the  Jew  answers,  in  a  sense, 
the  purpose  of  that  which  every  one  found  upon  Cain  ?  Did 
not  his  ancestors  call  a  solemn  imprecation  upon  his  head, 
when  tliey  compelled  Pilate  to  crucify  the  "just  person," 
when  he  was  determined  to  let  him  go  ;  with  no  other  ex- 
cuse tlian,  "  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  1"  Will 
any  genuine  Jew  lepudrntA  iKe  conduct  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
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Mj  that  Christ  was  not  an  impostor,  that  he  was  not  a 
blasphemer,  and  that,  consequently,  he  did  not  deserve,  oy 
the  law  of  liis  nation,  to  be  put  to  death  ? 

The  history  of  the  Jews  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew,  and  proves  the  greatest  bar  to  his  conversion 
to  Ciirieitianity.  He  vainly  imagines  that  his  race  stands 
out  from  among  all  the  races  of  mankind,  by  a  miracle, 
wrought  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the  8|)ccial  approbation 
of  God  ufion  it,  for  adhering  to  its  religion  ;  and  tiiat,  there- 
fore. Christianity  is  a  delusion.  But  we  must  break  this 
Hpell  that  enchants  the  Jew,  and  "  provoke  him  to  jealousy 
by  them  that  arc  no  people."  And  who  are  this  people  ? 
The  (lipHies  ?  Yes,  the  Gipsies  1  For  they  are  numerous, 
tliough  not  as  numeroun,  and  ancient,  though  not  as  ancient,  as 
the  Jews.* 

Ah  to  the  Gipsy  population,  scattered  over  the  world,  I 
think  that  tlio  nitelligent  reader  will  agree  with  me,  after 
all  that  has  lieen  said,  in  estimating  it  as  very  large.  There 
sioems  no  reaifon  for  thinking  that  the  Gipsies  suffered  so 
^i-eatly,  by  the  laws  {Missed  against  them,  ti^  i)eople  have 
imagined  ;  for  the  cunning  of  the  Gipsy,  and  tlie  wild,  or 
fiartly  uncultivated,  face  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
wouhl  afford  him  many  facilities  to  evade  the  laws  {lasscd 
against  liini.  We  have  already  seen  wliat  continental 
writers  have  naid  of  the  race,  relative  to  the  laws  passed 
againfit  it :  *'  But,  instead  of  passing  the  boundaries,  they 
only  sluuk  into  hiding  place;),  and,  shortly  after,  appeared  in 
VL^  great  nuniljcn*  as  before.''  And  this  seeins  to  have  been 
invariably  the  (-a^e  over  the  whole  of  Euro|>e.  Mr.  Borrow, 
uri  we  have  already  seen,  s|N>aks  of  every  S|»anirih  monarch, 
on  rucrocding  to  the  crown,  |iassing  laws  against  the  Gii)sies. 
If  former  laws  were  put  in  force,  there  wouhl  Ite  no  occa- 
sion for  making  so  many  new  ones  ;  the  very  fact  of  so  many 
lawa  liaviug  bei*n  |>asscd  against  the  Ui|jsy  race,  in  Sfiain,  is 

*  It  wnulil  fiinit>Ht  •ooiii  that  the  GipMiM  an>  tlie  neoplc  mentioned  In  I>eat 
xxiii.  'Jl.ainl  K()!ii.  I.  Ill,  wlii*n*  it  U  mM  :  *' I  will  pniviike  yoa.  (the 
.lrm>.i  t'l  J4*a]i>u«y.  by  titem  that  are  no  |iectiili',  ami  l>y  a  fiioliith  nation  I 
will  ant;i-r  111 u."  Fur  the  hittury  t4  t)i«  <«iiifiy  nation  tlioroii|»hly  hur- 
Irtqut^  tlia't  iif  the  JewH.  liut  the  JewH  will  iw  Tery  aiit  to  i|^on*  the  ex- 
i^tenrt*  of  the  {ircfleiit  work,  Hhimld  the  rtut  of  the  world  allow  them  to  do 
iL  Vet.  exreptiui;  the  <f)|»iile8  thenuelTea,  none  ar«  to  capable  of  mider- 
•taadinK  this  tulject  aa  thi  Jv«h,  there  being  «o  much  io  It  that  la  appUea- 
Ue  tu  tJiciiMclvea 
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sufficient  proof  of  each  individual  law  never  liavinir  be«*n 

fmt  to  much  execution,  but  rather,  as  has  already  lieen  ^ai'i 
page  391,)  of  its  having  been  customary  for  eviTv  kinsr ' : 
Spain  to  issue  such  against  them.  It  does  not  nfi|H*ar  ili .: 
any  force  was  emph)yed  to  liunt  the  Gij^ies  out  of  \\.'- 
country,  but  that  matters  were  left  to  the  ordinary  Iftca". 
authorities,  wliom  tlie  tribe  would,  in  many  instanrosi.  manat?- 
to  render  passive,  or  beyond  whose  jurisdiction  ihry  wool-l 
remove  for  the  time  being.  The  laws  pns.sed  against  tl.*- 
nobility  and  commonalty  of  Spain,  for  protecting  the  ii\\^ 
sies,  (page  114,)  is  a  very  instructive  oounmcntarr  oi^ 
those  for  the  extermination  of  the  body  itself.  But  tlie  v^r*- 
most  iu  })oint  is  in  the  Scottish  laws  passed  against  tb" 
Gipsies.  Uj)on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  James  VI..  ir. 
1609,  we  find  tliat  the  Gipsies  "disi>ersetl  thomselvo*  in 
certain  secret  and  obscure  places  of  tlie  country"  ;  and  ih./ 
when  the  storm  was  bh)wn  over,  tliey  *'  began  t<i  take  n^'»» 
breatli  and  courage,  and  unite  tlicnisi'Ives  in  infanKM:.-*  t'i»r  - 
l)anies  and  societies.  un«Icr  mmmanthMs"  (|»age  114».  T' • 
extreme  bit  torn  ess  disphiyod  in  Scots  acts  i)f  p:irlian;i"  " 
against  the  bc.<t  classes  of  the  |M)pulation.  fi)r  j-rntnti'  : 
and  entortiiining  the  tribe.  an<l.  et)nse«|uently,  n'ndcrir:ir  t'.« 
other  acts  nugatory,  has  a  very  in)]>oriant  b«'arinL'  nj'«»n  il- 
subject.  We  find  that  the  Gipsies  wanden'd  ii|»  ah«l  dour. 
France  for  a  hundred  voars,  uninolcstt^i  :  ami  that.  •■ 
numerous  had  thev  become,  that,  in  l.')45.  th*»  Kintr  "t 
France  entertained  the  idea  of  einbodvinir  four  iIiul-^wk 
of  them,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  takinir  Bouh^gne.  thrn  in  :■♦  - 
session  of  Englaixl.  The  last  notice  which  we  lunv  i.f  :?  i 
French  (iipsies  was  that  made  bv  (irellmann,  when  he  -a^- 

ft  • 

**  In  France,  before  the  Revolntion.  there  were  bur  \'*w.  i  r 
the  obvious  reason,  that  every  (iipsv  who  could  l»e  iii'in 
hendcd.  fell  a  saerilice  to  the  police. '  iirellnunin.  hf^wev.  r. 
had  not  studied  the  .^abject  sufiiciontly  deep  t<»  acciiuiit  :'"i 
the  destinv  of  the  race.  If  thev  were  so  verv  hinn'-ri-i.-  * 
jM'anc(».  in  l.')!.'),  the  natural  enen^ise.  in  \\r.ate\er  jm.-Ii..  ■.: 
in  life  it  niii:ht  be,  must  have  been  very  great  diiiiii;:'- 
folhtwin^'  '2!J.')  ycai's.  1  have  learneil.  from  the  U'-t  «■ 
authority,  tiiat  then>  an»  many  Gipsies  in  Flander^.*     Ifii- 

*  Ihid  iiif<iriiiati<iii  I  obliiiiicii  from  mm\e  rit;rli-)i  <ti}tfu*<«.       T\vTfy*r 
the  tit  It*  nf  Ww  v\»Uo^\uv^  wurk  iuin«*  iindiT  my  nuiioi*  ;   "  H'**  t'li:  K 
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Gipries  in  England  were  estimated  at  above  ten  thonsnod. 
during  the  earlv  part  of  the  reism  of  Qaeon  Elizabeth,  hovr 
many  may  they  not  !«  now.  includine  tlio?o  of  every  kind  of 
mixture  of  blood,  eharacter.  antl  pof^ition  in  life?  If  there 
is  one  Gi|Ksy  in  the  Britii&h  Isles^.  there  eannot  be  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and,  possibly,  aa  many  as  six  hundred 
thon^qind ;  and,  instead  of  there  being  sixty  thousand  in 
S|ain,  and  constantly  iI^Kreasimi,  {disapfiearing  is  the  right 
word.)  we  may  safely  cistiroate  them  at  tiiree  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  reader  has  already  been  informed  of  what  be- 
comes of  all  tho  Gipsies.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  ask, 
who  would  have  imagined  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  faetory,  filled,  not  merely  with  Gipsies,  but 
with  7n>A  Gipsies  ?  The  owner  of  the  establishment  was 
doubtless  a  Gipsy ;  for  how  did  so  many  Gipsies  come  to 
work  in  it.  or  how  did  he  happen  to  know  that  his  workmen 
were  aU  Gipsies,  or  that  even  <me  of  them  was  a  Gi|isy  ? 

Even  to  take  Grellmann^s  estimate  of  the  Gi|>sies  in  Eu- 
ro|ir.  tit  from  700.000  to  ^00,000,  and  the  race  must  be  very 
nunionius  to-day.  Since  his  time,  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
St:it<  s  liave  encreased  from  500,000  to  4,000,000,  and  this 
iiiiich  is  certain,  that  Gipsies  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
pn>litic  a^  Xe^rroes.  The  encreasc  in  both  includes  much 
white  \A^H}^l  added  to  the  resfjective  iKxiies.  Some  of  tho 
<fi]isi(>s  have,  doubtless,  licen  han^e<l  :  but,  on  the  other 
bund,  many  of  the  N(*<rroes  have  been  worked  to  deatli. 
Thr-n*  is  u  crreut  difforeni^e.  however,  between  the  wild,  in- 
d('|M'niifiit  <ii|isy  rare  and  the  Xcjrn>es  in  the  New  World. 
I  should  not  su|i|iosc  that  the  Gipsy  nice  in  Euro|)e  and 
Anierica  run  I m*  less  than  4,0(10,000.  It  embraces,  for  cer- 
tainly, as  in  S*r>tland.  men  ran^inir  in  character  and  {losition 
fmni  :i  pillar  of  the  Churrh  down  to  a  common  tinker.* 

diristians  not  oiilv  flatter  but  dclud«'  tlio  .lew.  when  thcv 
say  that  his  race  is  "  purity  itself  ;*'  they  greatly  Hatter  and 

Ntirtlit-m  Nrthi-rlaD«l!*.  Ily  J.  Pirk-*.  E'liti**!  I>jr  tlie  rm^iiirUl  I'lrrtJit 
^«•  i-  ty  «'f  Art*  ainl  Stinnci-i.     Tiroclit:  I.h.vi.     |.|i.  riii.  nml  hi«'." 

fr><!i**<l.  :><•'  ftip-ii'«  nn*  T.ittiTfil  m\\  hvit  Kiirii|io,  aiiil  Bri*  tii  \n*  r<iiinil  in 
til*-  i-Kiiili'i'ifi  iif4i-iilH'i|  ill  iIh*  pri'^i'rit  Hork. 

•  Thfpr  •n*.  proluilily,  li.iMHJ.ium  of  JrWii  in  tl»i»  wurM.  I  Iwre  mn-n 
thrtn  <MiniAteii  at  from  t^n  Ia  twt*lvf  milliuD*.  It  in  ini|M»i«!iiMi'  to  olii«hi 
An%thiiii;  llk^  a  correct  numlM*r  *>(  the  J««wtt,  in  alni'iat  uh.v  muniry.  laavioK 
out  oi  view  the  imm^nw  numben  tcatttfrwl  over  Ui«  world,  auJ  living  evcu 
in  pnrta  nncsplorad  by  £aro|i«nn«. 
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delude  him,  irhen  they  say  that  the  phenomenon  of  its 
iatence,  since  the  dispersion,  is  miraculous.  There  is  nothiiig>^J 
mirticiilnus  about  it.  There  \a  nothing;  miraculous  about  tha 
perpetuation  of  Qiiakordom  ;  yet  Quakerilom  )iae  existed  for 
two  ecnturies.  Although  Quakerdom  ir  but  an  ortificial 
thing,  that  proceeded  out  from  among  common  English  peo- 
ple, it  lias  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  a  distinct  race, 
among  those  surrounding  it.  Ai  such,  it  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  inexperienced  youth,  oi  }ple  who  have  never  seen, 
or  perhaps  heard,  much  of  Quak^  But  how  much  greater 
is  the  differcDce  between  Jews  ai  Christians,  tlian  between 
Quakers  and  ordinary  Englishu  ,  and  Americans  I  And 
liow  much  greater  tlie  certain!'  lat  Jews  will  keep  them- 
Fclvos  distinct  from  Christians,  all  others  in  the  world  I 
It  must  be  self-evident  to  tlie  ra  unreflecting  person,  that 
the  natural  cansea  which  keep  utwa  separated  from  other 
people,  during  one  generation,  continue  to  keep  them  distinct 
during  fvcry  nthor  generation,  A  miracle,  indeed!  We 
must  look  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  for  miracles. 
A  Jew  will  naturally  delude  himself  about  the  existence  of 
his  race,  since  the  difspersion,  being  a  miracle  ;  yet  not  be- 
lieve upon  a  person,  if  he  were  even  to  rise  from  the  dead  I 
A  little  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion will  teach  us  that,  perhaps,  the  best  way  for  Providence 
to  preserve  the  Jews,  as  they  have  existed  since  their  dis- 
persion, would  have  been  merely  to  leave  them  alone — leave 
them  to  their  impenitence  and  unbelief — and  take  that  much 
care  of  them  that  is  taken  of  ravens. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies  is  a  mine  which  Christians 
should  work,  so  as  to  countermine  and  esplode  the  conceit 
of  the  Jew  in  the  history  of  his  people  ;  for  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  the  greatest  bar  to  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Still,  it  is  possible  that  some  people  may  oppose 
the  idea  that  the  Gipsies  arc  the  "  mixed  multitude"  of  the 
Exodus,  from  some  such  motive  as  that  which  induces  others 
not  merely  to  disbelieve,  but  revile,  and  even  rave  at  some 
of  the  clear  points  of  revelation.*    What  objection  could 

•  It  is  astonishing  how  Buperficinlly  soma  passiges  of  Scripture  %n  ia- 
tarprited.  There  is,  for  ineUDC«,  the  conduct  of  Omiuliel.  Iiefore  the  Jewilh 
OODDCU,  (Acta  V.  17-*0.)    ThB  sdvice  given  by  him,  as  a  Phiriaee.  - 
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ADT  one  adraiico  against  the  Gipsies  being  the  people  that 
left  Egypt,  in  the  train  of  the  Jews  ?  Not,  certainly,  an  ob- 
jection as  to  race ;  for  there  must  have  been  many  captive 
lieoplc,  or  tribes,  introduced  into  Egypt,  from  the  many 
countries  surrounding  it  Pharaoh  was  a  czar  in  his  day, 
transplanting  people  at  his  pleasure.  Of  one  of  his  cities  it 
was  said, 

"  That  sprcAdt  her  eonqnetU  o^er  a  thousMid  tUtea, 
And  Doara  her  heroes  throoi^h  a  hundred  gates : 
Two  hondred  hors^'men,  and  two  hundred  ears. 
From  each  wide  portal,  issuing  to  the  wara." 

That  the  "  mixed  multitude"  travelled  into  India,  acquired 
the  language  of  that  part  of  Asia,  and,  perhaps,  modified  its 
appearance  there,  and  became  the  origin  of  the  Gipsy  race, 
we  may  v^ry  safely  assume.  Tliis  much  is  certain,  that  they 
are  not  Sudras,  but  a  very  ancient  tribe,  distinct  from  every 
other  in  the  world.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  wo 
liavc  no  certainty  of  the  origin  of  any  people ;  in  every 
other  case  it  is  conjecture  ;  even  the  Hungarians  know  no- 
tliin^  of  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should 
1)0  the  Kame  with  the  Gipsies.  Everything  harmonizes  so 
1  beautifully  with  the  idea  that  the  Gi|)sie8  arc  the  "mixed 
multitude"  of  the  Exodus,  that  it  may  be  admitted  by  the 
world.    Even  in  the  matter  of  religion,  we  could  imagine 

well  Turned  In  the  factious  tactics  of  his  fuirtj.  gires  a  beautiful  commentary 
on  tlie  action  of  his  old  master,  when,  on  being  brought  before  the  same 
tribunal,  and  |>crceiTing  that  his  eoeniies  embraced  both  parties,  he  sei 
thrm  bv  the  ears,  by  proclaiming  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  raising  the  qoea- 
ti«in.  (the  "  ho|M!  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.**)  on  which  thev  so  bitterly 
(lipagWrd.  (Acts  zxiii.  6-1U.)  There  was  much  adroitness  displayed  by 
the  Apostle,  in  so  toming  the  m-rath  of  his  enemies  against  themselres,  after 
haviotf  iaadveft«ntiy  reviled  the  high  prient.  in  their  presence,  and  within 
fine  of  the  holv  plai'cii.  in  such  language  as  the  following:  "  <>od shall  smlta 
tluv.  thou  whlted  wall :  f^r  sittest  thou  to  ludt^e  me  after  the  law.  and  com- 
mandent  me  to  be  smitten,  contrary  to  the  law."  As  it  was.  he  was  only 
saved  from  being  "  pulled  in  tileces  by  his  blood-thirsty  persecutors  the 
one  sect  attacking,  and  the  other  defending  him^by  a  com|»any  of  Komaa 
A'iMiers,  dispatched  to  take  him  by  f(»rce  from  among  tliem.  Nothing  oonld 
l>tf  more  specious  than  (Samalivl's  reas«)ning.  for  it  could  apply  to  almost 
aii\  thing,  and  Has  well  suUi*d  to  the  feelings  of  a  di\iile<l  and  eicited  as- 
•cuilily .  or  have  leM  foundation,  acc<»rfling  to  his  theory,  for  the  i%Tj  stena 
which  he  advised  the  people  against  adopting,  lor  the  subprcMioB  oi  Chna- 
t.ana.  were  used  lo  destroy  the  CsUe  Messiahs  to  wh<Mn  he  referred.  Am! 
>et  peupU  quote  this  recorded  clap- trap  of  an  old  Pliarisee,  as  an  iupiniF 
tion,  for  the  guidance  of  private  Christinns,  and  Christian  msgistratea  1 
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Egyptian  captives  losing  a  knowledge  of  their  religion,  u 
has  happened,  with  the  Africans  in  the  New  World,  and,iy>t 
having  had  another  taught  them,  leaving  Egypt  ander  Mo?(>. 
without  any  religion  at  alL*  After  entering  India,  thft 
would,  in  all  probability,  become  a  wandering  people,  and. 
for  a  certainty,  live  aloof  from  all  others. 

While  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  greatlj 
illustrates  that  of  the  Gipsies,  so  does  the  history  of  the  Gip- 
sies greatly  illustrate  that  of  the  Jews.  They  greatly  n> 
semble  each  other.  Jews  sliuffle,  when  they  say  that'  tho 
only  di£ference  between  an  Englishman  and  an  English  Jev. 
is  in  the  matter  of  creed  ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  whatever  they  may  have  in  common,  a-s  men 
born  and  reared  on  the  same  soil.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  two  is  palpable  proof  that  they  are  not  oY  the  same  racr». 
The  Jew  invariably,  and  unavoidably,  holds  his  ''^nation''  to 
mean  the  Jewish  people,  scattered  over  the  world  :  and  i- 
rcarcd  in  the  idea  that  he  is,  not  only  in  creed,  but  in  M«»!. 
distinct  from  other  men  ;  and  that,  in  blood  niul  cpvd.  It- 
is  not  to  amalgamate  with  them,  let  him  live  wh<TC  he  ni.iv. 
Indeed,  what  England  is  to  an  Englii^huian.  thi?  uiiivcr?a!!v 
scattered  people  is  to  the  Jew  ;  what  the  history  of  EnjrKii:'! 
is  to  an  Englishman,  the  Bible  is  to  the  Jew  ;  his  nation  U- 
ing  nowhere  in  particular,  but  everywhere,  while  iu?  uhiniatt 
destiny  he,  more  or  less,  believes  to  be  Palestine.  Now.  ar: 
Englishman  has  not  only  been  born  an  Knglishmau.  but  hi- 
mind  has  been  cast  in  a  mould  that  makes  him  an  En;:li>Ij- 
man  ;  so  that,  to  [)ersecute  him.  on  the  ground  of  his  bt'ln^* 
an  Englishman,  is  to  persecute  him  for  that  whicli  can  nrv.-r 
be  changed.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  Jew.  His  rn>«-: 
does  not  amount  to  much,  for  it  is  only  |>art  of  the  history 
of  his  race,  or  the  law  of  his  nation,  traceil  to,  and  emanat- 
ing from,  one  God,  and  Ilim  the  true  God,  as  di^tingui^Ki^i 
from  the  gods  and  lords  many  of  other  nations  :  such  is  thi- 
nature  of  the  Jewisli  theocracy.  To  persecute  a  Ciinsy.  r»r 
being  a  Gipsy,  would  likewise  be  to  |>ersecute  him  lor  iKa* 
which  he  could  not  help ;  for  to  prevent  a  ]Krsou  bciuj  i 

•  Tacituf  makes  Caius  Cassiud,  in  the  time  of  Xero,  nit:  "  Ax  prrvr* 
we  have  in  our  a ervice  whole  nations  of  slaves,  the  scum  of  mankin  !  t*  I 
lected  from  all  quartern  of  the  f^lobe  ;  a  race  of  men  who  brine:  ^'ith  thri 

foreign  rites,  and  t\i«  T«\\^OTk  o{  tbftlr  coontry,  or,  probabiy,  no  nit^^m  *' 

aiL*''^J£urphy%  TVaiulotum. 
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Gipsy,  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word,  it  wonld  be 
necessary  to  take  him,  when  an  infant,  and  rear  him  entirely 
a|>art  from  his  own  race,  so  that  he  s^hould  never  hear  tho 
"  wonderfnl  Ftorv,"  nor  have  his  mind  filled  with  the  Gipsy 
rlwiric  fluid.  An  English  Gippy  went  abroad,  very  young, 
as  a  soldier,  and  was  many  years  from  home,  without  having 
had  a  Oi|hiy  oom|Minion,  so  that  he  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  Gi|)sy  ;  but,  on  his  returning  home,  other  Gip- 
>i<*s  applied  their  magnetic  lottery  to  him,  and  gipsyficd 
him  over  again.  A  town  Gipsy  will  occasionally  send  a 
child  tu  a  Gi|)sy  he<lge-school master,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
extra  gipeyfied. 

The  being  a  Gipsy,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Gentile,  consists  in  birth 
and  rearing.  The  three  may  lie  born  and  brought  up  under 
one  goneral  roof,  meml>ers  of  their  respective  nationalities, 
yet  all  jr*»od  (Christians.  But  the  Jew,  by  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, necessarilv  cuts  himself  off  from  associations  with  the 
representative  part  of  his  nation  ;  for  Jews  do  not  tolerate 
tln»se  wlio  forsake  the  synagogue,  and  believe  in  Christ,  as 
tlie  Messiah  having  come  :  however  much  they  may  respect 
their  chihlren,  who,  though  born  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  l>eliovine  in  its  dcwtrines,  yet  maintain  the  inherent  af- 
fliction for  tho  associations  (connected  with  tlie  race,  and 
more  «»>|»ecially  if  they  also  occupy  distinguished  j»ositions 
in  lift*.  S»  intohTHiit,  indeed,  are  Jews  of  earh  other,  in 
the  matter  of  oacli  <')ioosing  his  own  religion,  extending 
soini'tinies  to  assassination  in  some  countries,  and  invariably 
to  ih«-  erui'lest  fHTsecutions  in  families,  that  they  are  hardly 
jii^lifieil  in  a.-kin^r,  and  seairt»ly  merit,  toleration  for  them- 
M'lvrs.  :i"»  a  |H»f)ph\  fnMu  the  nations  anionir  whom  they  live. 
Thf  pri'sent  l)israeli  doubtless  holds  hiins4'If  to  be  a  .lew, 
h'l  hi-*  iriH»d  i»r  Cliri.-lian'ity  Im*  what  it  may  ;  if  lie  hniks  at 
liini-«'!r  in  his  mirror,  he  raniiot  deny  it.  W«»  have  an  in- 
.-tanrc  in  the  t'appadoce  family  lieroniing,  and  remaining  for 
.»-«•% I'lal  generations,  Chrirtians,  then  retnrniiiir  to  the  svna- 
irti'/ii«*.  mill,  in  anoth«*r  ireneration.  joinini;  the  Christian 
riiiip-Ii.  The  .sinH'  vlri^.-itnde  mav  attend  future  cenerationri 
of  thi^  family.  Thcnr  :-hoiild  lie  ni>  great  olistarle  in  the 
way  of  it  lN*ing  allowed  to  |ias:%  current  in  the  worhl.  like 
aii\  Mlher  fact,  tliat  a  |MM>on  enn  be  a  Jew  and.  at  the  same 
tinii*,  a  C-hristian  ;  as  wt*  say  that  a  man  can  he  an  Knglish- 
man  and  a  Christian,  a  McGregor  rind  a  Chrislian,  a  Cu^i^^ 
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and  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew  and  a  Chnstihii,  even  should  1 
not  know  when  his  ancestors  attended  tlio  synagogm.. 
GhriKtianitj  was  not  intended,  nor  is  it  capable,  to  destnqpl 
the  nationality  of  Jews,  as  individuals,  or  as  a  nation,  anyl 
more  tlian  tliat  of  other  people.  We  may  even  assame  that  \ 
a  perstui,  having  a  Jew  for  one  prent,  and  a  Christian  (br 
anotlier,  and  profe^ing  the  Clirmiian  faith,  and  having  the 
influences  of  the  Jew  exerciscu  o>er  him  from  his  infancr, 
canniit  fiiil,  with  his  blood  and,  it  may  be,  physi<^aoBiy,  to 
have  feelings  peculiar  to  the  Jew^  although  he  may  believe 
them  iLi  blind,  in  the  matter  of  ligion,  as  do  other  Chri»- 
tiatis.  But  separate  liim,  aftt.  .he  death  of  the  Jewirii 
paroiil,  from  all  associations  with  Jews,  and  he  may  gradually 
lose  tho^  peculiarly  Jewish  feelings  that  are  inseparable 
from  a  Jewish  community,  however  small  it  may  bo.  There 
are,  then,  no  circumstances,  out  of  and  independent  of  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  to  constitute  him  t 
Jew  ;  and  still  less  can  it  be  so  with  his  children,  when  they 
marry  with  ordinary  Christians,  and  never  come  in  intimate 
contact  with  Jews.  The  Jewish  feeling  may  bo  ultimately 
crossed  out  in  this  way  ;  I  My  ultimately,  for  it  does  not 
take  place  in  the  first  descent,  (and  that  is  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  goes,)  even  although  the  mother  is  an  ordi- 
nary Christian,  and  the  children  have  been  brought  up  en- 
clusivcly  to  follow  her  religion. 

Gippvdom,  however,  goes  with  the  individual,  and  keeps 
itself  alive  in  the  family,  and  the  private  associations  of  lire, 
let  its  creed  be  what  it  may  ;  the  original  cast  of  mind, 
words,  and  signs,  always  remaining  with  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  Gipsy  differs  from  every  other  man.  He  cannot 
but, know  who  lie  is  to  start  life  with,  nor  can  he  forget  it; 
he  has  those  words  and  signs  within  himself  which,  as  he 
moves  about  in  the  world,  he  finds  occasion  to  use.  A  Je» 
may  boast  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  by  which  his 
race  is  generally  characterized,  and  how  his  nation  is  kept 
together  by  a  common  blood,  history,  and  creed.  But  the 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  hifitory  of  the  Gipsy  race  ia 
more  wonderful  than  that  which  is  connected  with  the  Jew- 
ish ;  inasmuch  as,  let  tlie  blood  of  the  Gipsy  become  as  much 
mixed  as  it  may,  it  always  preserves  its  Gipsy  identity  ;  al- 
though it  may  not  have  the  least  outward  resemblance  to  an 
origicttl  Gipsy.    Ton  caraiQ^.  aiMah  or  cross  out  the  Gipsy 
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race ;  so  tJiorouffbl^  sabtic,  so  tboroaghly  adaptable,  so 
tliorouglily  cainbTe,  is  it  to  evade  every  weapon  that  can  be 
forge<l  against  it  The  Gipsy  soul,  in  whatever  condition  it 
may  be  found,  or  whatever  may  be  the  tabernacle  which  it 
may  inhabit,  is  as  independent,  now,  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  disappearance  of  certain  races  among  others, 
as  when  it  ezistea  in*  its  wild  state,  roaming  over  the  heath. 
I1ic  (jiij^'y  race,  in  short,  absorbs,  but  cannot  be  absorbed  by, 
other  races. 

In  my  associations  with  Gipsies  and  Jews,  I  find  that  both 
races  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  viz. :  a  question  of  people. 
The  re?i|»onse  of  the  one,  as  to  who  he  is,  is  that  he  is  a  Gipsy  ; 
and  of  the  other,  that  lie  is  a  Jew.  Each  of  them  has  a 
peculiarly  original  soul,  that  is  perfectly  different  from  each 
otlier,  and  others  around  them  ;  a  soul  that  passes  as  natu- 
rally and  unavoidably  into  each  succeeding  generation  of 
tlie  rcs|)ective  races,  as  does  the  soul  of  the  English  or  any 
other  race  into  each  succeeding  generation.  For  each  con- 
siders his  nation  as  abroad  u|X)u  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
which  circumstance  will  preserve  its  existence  amid  all  the 
revolutions  tA>  wliich  ordinary  nations  are  subject.  As  they 
now  exist  witiiin,  and  indc|»eudcnt  of,  the  nations  among 
whom  thry  live,  r^o  will  they  endure,  if  these  nations  wore 
to  4lisu]i|ieur  under  the  subjection  of  other  nations,  or  become 
incor|ioruted  witli  tliem  under  new  naniCH.  Many  of  tiie 
<  f i|i?>ie:«  and  Jews  might  iterissh  amid  i<ucli  convulsions,  but 
those  that  survived  would  constitute  the  stock  of  their  re- 
h|M.*ctiv«*  nations  ;  while  others  might  migrate  from  other 
<'ountries  and  contribute  to  their  nunil»ers.  In  the  case  of 
the  tjjpsy  nation,  as  it  gets  crossed  with  common  l)](K)d,  the 
i::>ue  allows  the  same  res^ult  a.s  does  the  shaking  of  the  needle 
on  the  L'urd — it  always  turns  to  the  |)ole  :  that  {lole,  among 
the  Gi|i>ies,  l>eing  a  bcnse  of  its  bhKxt,  and  a  syni|>athy  with 
the  same  |M'ople  in  every  i»urt  of  the  world.  For  this  rea- 
Hin,  tlie  (liftiy  race,  like  the  Jewish,  nmy,  with  regard  to  its 
future,  lie  ."^aid  to  l»e  even  eternal. 

Tiie  tjipsy  .hjuI  is  fresh  and  original,  not  only  from  its 
rei:ent  ap|)euraiir<*  in  Kiiro|H',  without  any  traditional  knowl- 
od'jiv  of  it>  existence  any  where  «'lso,  but  fnmi  having  sprung 
from  .«o  ^in^ular  an  origin  as  a  tent ;  so  that  the  mystery 
tiiat  atUiehes  to  it,  from  these  caurses,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  Gipsy,  in  his  original  state,  to-day,  present  to  tlio 
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Gipsy  that  fascination  for  his  own  liistory  which  the  Jew 
finda  in  the  antiquity  of  hia  race,  and  the  exalted  privileges 
with  which  it  was  at  one  time  vi&iled.  The  civilized  Gipsy 
looks  upon  his  ancestor?,  as  they  appeared  in  Earope  greoer- 
ally,  niid  Scotland  especially,  as  ^eat  men,  as  heroes  who 
scorned  the  company  of  anytliing  below  a  gentleman.  And 
he  is  not  mnch  out  of  the  way  •  for  John  Faw,  and  Towla 
Bailyow,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1540,  were 
unquestionably  heroes  of  the  first  water.  He  pictures  to 
himself  these  men  as  so  many  'iwarthy,  slashing  heroes, 
dresspd  in  scarlet  and  grreen,  arm  d  with  pistols  and  broad- 
sword;', monnted  on  blood-horae"  with  hawks  and  honnds  in 
their  (rain.  True  to  nature,  e  y  Gipsy  is  delighted  with 
his  descent,  no  matter  what  otli<  people,  in  tlieir  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  may  think  of  it,  i,.  what  their  prejudices  may 
be  in  rcj^rd  to  it.  One  of  the  principal  differences  to  he 
drawn  between  the  history  of  the  Gipsies  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Jews  left  Pales- 
tine a  civilized  people,  while  the  Gipsies  entered  Europe,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  a  barbarous  state. 
But  the  difference  is  only  of  a  relative  nature  ;  for  when 
the  Gipsies  emerge  from  their  original  condition,  they  occn- 
py  as  good  positions  in  the  world  as  the  Jews  ;  while  they 
have  about  them  none  of  those  outward  j>eculiarities  of  the 
Jews,  that  make  them,  in  a  manner,  offensive  to  other  people. 
In  every  sense  but  that  of  belonging  to  the  Gipsy  tribe, 
they  are  ordinary  natives  ;  for  the  circumstances  that  have 
formed  the  characters  of  the  ordinary  natives  have  formed 
theirs.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  degree  of  dignity  about  the 
general  bearing  of  such  people,  rough  as  it  sometimes  is', 
that  plainly  shows  that  they  are  no  common  fellows,  at  least 
that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  to  besuch.  For  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  such  people  do  not  directly  apply  to  them- 
selves the  prejudice  which  c^tists  towards  what  the  world 
understands  to  be  Gipsies  ;  however  much  they  may  infer 
that  such  would  be  directed  against  them,  should  the  world 
discover  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  fi-om  Jews,  all  of  whom  apply  to  themselves  the 
prejudice  of  tlie  rest  of  their  species  ;  which  exercises  so 
depressing  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  a  people.  In- 
deed, one  will  naturally  look  for  certain  general  superior 
points  of  cb&T&ctei  \ii  a.  toko.  'vVio  ^«s  fairly  emerged  from  a 
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wild  and  barbarous  state,  which  he  will  not  be  so  apt  tofiad 
in  another  who  has  fallen  from  a  higher  po^ition  in  thefvale 
of  nation?,  which  the  Jew  has  nnqnogtionablj  done.  A  Jew. 
no  matter  what  he  thinks  of  the  ionff-ir~»De-tj  history  of  his 
race,  looks  upon  it.  now.  as  a  fallen  people :  while  the  Gipsr 
liafl  that  snbdued  bot,  at  heart,  conseqaential.  cxtraragancc 
of  ideas,  springing  from  the  wild  independence  and  vanity 
of  hirt  ancestors,  which  frequently  finds  a  vent  in  a  lavish 
and  foolish  ex[>enditare.  so  ais  not  to  be  beliind  others  in  his 
liberality.  A  very  good  idea  of  such  a  ca<t  of  character 
may  be  formed  from  that  of  the  superior  class  of  Gipsies 
mentioned  by  our  author,  when  the  descendants  of  such 
hare  l»een  brought  up  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  natives  of 
the  countr}'. 

In  considering  the  plienomcnon  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jews  since  the  dis{»cr«ion,  I  am  not  inclined  to  place  it  on 
any  otiier  basis  than  I  would  that  of  the  Gips^ies ;  for,  with 
both,  it  is  substantially  a  question  of  people.  They  are  a 
fieople,  s<*attercd  over  the  world,  like  the  Gipsies,  and  have 
a  history — the  Bible,  which  contains  both  their  history 
and  tlicir  laws  :  and  the^e  two  contain  their  religion.  It 
would.  |irrhn|is,  l»c  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  religion 
of  tlif*  .lows  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  other 
hiininn  r()m|N)sitions,  for  which  the  race  have  such  a  super- 
etitidiH  n*v<»rencc  :  and  even  tliese  aro  taken  as  interpreted 
by  thf*  Knl>bis.  A  Jew  has,  properly  8|)caking,  little  of  a 
creecl.  lie  Ijelievos  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  Moses, 
his  prriphot,  and  observes  certain  parts  of  the  ceromonial 
law,  and  some  holidays,  commemorative  of  events  in  the 
history  of  his  {leople.  lie  is  a  Jew,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  and,  as  ho  grows  up,  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  histor}'  of  his  race,  to  which  he  becomes 
strongly  attached.  He  then  holds  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
"  finrt-bom  of  the  Ixird,*'  one  of  the  *'  chosen  of  the  Eternal/' 
one  of  the  **  Lord^s  aristocrac^y  ;"  exprensions  of  amazing 
import,  in  hin  worldly  mind,  that  will  lead  him  to  almost 
dio  for  his/((i'//i ;  while  his  rvlujion  is  f)f  a  very  low  natunil 
ordrr,  *'  standing  only  in  moats  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings, and  carnal  ordinann*s,"  suitabh*  for  a  fioople  in  a  statn 
of  pupilage.  The  Jewish  mind,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is, 
in  some  respects,  preeminently  gross  and  material  in  its 
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nature ;  itfl  idea  of  r  Messiah  riPino;  no  hiphcr  than  a  con- 
queror of  its  own  race,  who  will  hring  the  whole  world 
under  liia  away,  and  parcel  out,  amonp  hia  fellow-JewB,  a 
lion's  share  of  the  spoils,  consisting  of  such  things  as  the 
inferior  part  of  human  notnre  so  much  cravra  for.  And  his 
ideas  of  how  this  Messiah  is  to  he  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal triliea,  as  mentioned  in  "  i  prophecies,  Rre  childish 
and  superstitious  in  the  estrcm  .  Writers  do,  therefore, 
greatly  err,  when  they  say,  thp*  t  is  only  a  thin  partition 
that  separates  Judaism  from  f  itianity.  There  is  almost 
as  great  a.  difference  between  two,  as  there  is  I>etwem 
that  which  is  material,  and  thu-  hich  is  spiritual.  A  Jew 
is  so  thoroughly  bound,  heart  i  .  soul,  by  the  spell  whicli 
the  phenomena  of  his  race  exbrk  upon  bim,  that,  humanly 
BpCftking,  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  of  him  in  the 
matter  of  Christianity.  And  herein,  in  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, consists  his  peculiar  glory,  i^nch  being  the  case  with 
Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jew  wonld 
forsake  his  own  religion,  and,  of  course,  his  own  people,  and 
believe  in  any  religion  having  an  origin  in  the  spontaneoua 
and  gradual  growth  of  superstition  and  imposture,  modified, 
systematized,  adorned,  or  expanded,  by  ambitious  and 
superior  minds,  or  almost  wholly  in  the  conceptions  of 
these  minds ;  having,  for  a  foundation,  an  instinct — an 
intellectual  and  emotional  want — as  common  to  man,  us 
instinct  is  to  the  brute  creation,  for  the  ends  which  it  has 
to  serve.  We  cannot  separate  the  questions  of  race  and 
belief,  when  we  consider  the  Jews  as  a  people,  however  it 
might  be  with  individuals  among  them.  It  was  as  unrea- 
Bonable  to  persecute  a  Jew,  for  not  giving  np  his  feelings 
OS  a  Jew,  and  his  religion,  for  the  superstitions  and  impos- 
tures of  Rome,  as  it  was  to  persecute  a  Gipsy,  for  not  giviog 
up  his  feelings  of  nationality,  and  his  language,  as  was  spe- 
cially attempted  by  Charles  HI.,  of  Spain :  for  such  are  in- 
herent in  the  respective  races.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  any  Gipsy,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  is,  when  we  meet 
with  one  who  admits  that  all  that  he  really  cares  for  is, 
"  to  get  a  good  belly-full,  and  to  feel  comfortable  o'  nights." 
Here,  we  have  an  original  soil  to  be  cultivated  ;  a  soil  that 
can  be  cultivated,  if  wc  only  go  the  right  way  about  doing  it 
Out  of  such  ft  man,  there  is  no  other  spirit  to  be  cast,  but 
that  of  "  the  world,  th«  &«^,  uA  xV«  ^%^U,"  before  another 
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take  up  its  habitation  in  his  mind.  Bigoted  as  is  the 
Jew  airainst  even  entertaining  the  claims  of  Christ,  as  the 
Messiah,  he  is  very  indifferent  to  the  practice,  or  even  the 
knowled^,  of  his  own  religion,  where  he  is  tolerated  and 
well-treated,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America*  Of  the 
fnt>wing-np,  or  even  the  grown-np,  Jews  in  that  conntrj, 
the  nltra-Jewisli  organ,  the  *' Jewish  Messenger,"  of  New 
York,  under  date  tlie  t9th  October,  1860,  says  that,  *"  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  very  few,  who  are  really  taught  their  reli- 
gion, the  g^reat  migority,  wo  regret  to  state,  know  no  more 
of  their  faith  than  the  veriest  heathen  f  and,  I  might  add, 
practise  less  of  it ;  for,  as  a  people,  they  pay  very  little 
regard  to  it,  in  general,  or  to  the  Sabbath,  in  particular, 
bat  are  characterized  as  worldly  beyond  measure ;  having 
more  to  answer  for  than  the  Gipsy,  whose  sole  care  is  **  a 
good  meal,  and  a  comfortable  crib  at  night."* 

Amid  all  the  oblocjuy  and  contempt  cast  upon  his  race, 
amid  all  the  persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  the 
Jew,  with  his  inherent  conceit  in  having  Abraham  for  his 
father,  falls  back  upon  the  history  of  his  nation,  with  the 
utmost  contempt  for  evcrvthing  else  that  is  human  ;  forget- 
ting that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "  first  being  last."  He 
boasts  that  his  race,  and  his  only,  is  eternal,  and  that  all 
other  men  get  everything  from  him  !  He  vainly  imagines 
that  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  should  have  made  his  dispensa- 
tions to  mankind  conditional  upon  anything  so  unworthy  as 
his  race  has  so  frenucutly  shown  itself  to  be.  If  he  has  been 
so  favoured  by  Ood,  what  can  he  point  to  as  the  fruits  of  so 
much  loving-kindness  shown  him?  What  is  his  nation 
now,  however  numerous  it  may  be,  but  a  ruin,  and  its  mem- 
bers,  but  spectres  that  haunt  it?  And  what  has  brought  it 
to  its  present  condition  ?  ""  Its  sins."  Doubtless,  its  sins ; 
bot  whal  particular  sins  ?    And  how  are  these  sins  to  be 

*  Tli«  fSallowiiif(  f ztnct  from  *'  l>avM  from  the  Diary  of  a  JewUh  MIn- 
\mmr  poblUhcd  la  the  above- mentioDod  joamal,  on  tde  4th  April,  1S62, 
mm,y  boC  be  uDintereaUng  to  the  Chrialian  reader: 

"  In  <jur  <Ut.  the  cmMience  of  larael  ii  ■cKltim  troubled  ;  il  U  of  to  ekatle 
a  character,  tnat.  like  fn>tta  percha,  it  at  retches  and  ia  cvKniireaiied,  accord- 
\a^  Va  the  desire  of  itii  owner.  We  leldom  hear  (if  a  troubled  eooacleiiee. 
....  Not  that  we  woald  aneert  that  oar  people  are  without  a  eoo- 
aciaace ;  we  ov*rtlj  ntate  tliat  we  aeUlom  hear  of  it*  troublea.  It  ia  aiora 
tkaa  pfvbaUa,  that  when  the  latent  foeling  i«  arouaed  on  matter*  of  ndlKioa, 
Md  far  a  Bomeat  they  have  an  idi'a  that  '  their  soul  it  not  well/  thej  taka 

doM of  apiritaal  mediciM,  and  thcafe^  (i^\\e< 
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pat  away,  peeing  that  tlie  temple,  tlic  hig'n-pricsthood,  awl  J 
the  sacrilicpa  uo  longer  exist?  Or  what  effort,  by  sodlj 
means  as  offer,  has  ever  hcon  made  to  mitigate  the  wral^.l 
of  God,  and  prevail  upon  Him  to  rostorc  the  people  to  tliet^l 
exalted  privllegca?  Or  what  could  they  even  propose  ' 
doing,  tu  bring  about  tliut  event?  QiioFtiona  like  thc^  iih 
Tolve  tlie  Jewish  mind  in  a  '"'■"rinth  of  difficQltdce,  from 
which  it  cannot  extricate  it  The  dispersion  was  not 

only  foretold,  but  the  cause  ui  ;  given.  The  Scriptures 
declare  that  the  Messiah  was  tr  lave  appeared  Ireforc  the 
destruction  of  tlie  temple  ;  and  time  of  his  expected  ad- 
vent, according  to  Jewish  trt  ans,  coincided  with  that 
event.  It  is  eighteen  centuric  ice  the  destruction  of  tbo 
temple,  before  which  the  Mess  waR  to  have  come ;  agd  m 
llie  Jew  etill  "  hopes  against  ho  '  and.  if  it  ia  left  to  hiw  " 
self,  will  do  so  till  the  day  of  juonnient.  for  such  a  Messiah  as 
his  earthly  mind  seems  to  be  only  capable  of  contemplating. 
Has  he  never  read  the  New  Testament,  and  reflected  on 
the  sufferings  of  him  wlio  was  meek  and  lowly,  or  on  those 
of  liis  disciples,  inflicted  by  his  ancestors,  for  generations, 
when  he  has  come  complaining  of  the  sufferings  to  which 
his  race  has  been  esposed  ?  He  is  entitled  to  sympathy, 
for  all  the  cruelties  with  which  his  race  has  been  visited  ; 
but  he  could  ask  it  with  infinitely  greater  grace,  were  he  to 
offer  any  for  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians  and  their 
divine  master,  or  were  he,  even,  to  tolerate  any  of  his  race 
following  him  to-day. 

What  has  tlie  Jew  got  to  say  to  all  this  ?  He  cannot 
now  say  that  his  main  comfort  and  support,  in  his  unbelief, 
consists  in  his  contemplating  what  he  vainly  calls  a  miracle, 
wrapt  up  in  the  history  of  his  people,  since  the  dispersion. 
That  prop  and  comfort  are  gone.  No,  0  Jew !  the  true 
miracle,  if  miracle  there  is,  is  your  impenitent  unbelief. 
No  one  asks  you  to  disbelieve  in  Moses,  but,  in  addition  to 
believing  in  Moses,  to  believe  on  him  of  whom  Moses  wrote. 
Do  you  really  believe  in  Moses  ?  You,  doubtl&sa,  believe 
after  a  sort ;  jou  believe  in  Moses,  as  any  other  person  be- 
lieves in  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  people ;  but 
your  belief  in  Motes  goes  little  further.  You  glory  in  the 
antiquity  of  your  race,  and  imagine  that  eveir  other  has 
periabed.  No,  0  Jew  !  the  "  mixed  multitude  which  left 
Egypt,  under  Hosci^,  Ecv^n.\.«^  from  him,  and  pnfiBed  into 
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India,  has  come  up,  in  these  latter  times,  again  to  vex  yon. 
Even  it  is  entering,  it  may  be,  pressing,  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood,  and  leaving  yon  out  of  it  Yes  I  the  people  from 
the  "*  hedge:?  and  by-ways"  are  submitting  to  the  autliority 
of  the  true  Mess«iah  ;  while  you,  in  your  infatuated  blindness, 
are  denying  him. 

What  ma^  bo  termed  the  philosophy  of  the  Gipsies,  is 
ver}'  simple  in  itself,  when  we  have  before  us  its  main  points, 
its  principles,  its  bearings,  its  genius  ;  and  fully  appreciated 
the  circumstances  with  which  the  people  are  surrounded. 
The  moat  remarkable  thing  about  the  subject  i:«,  that  people 
never  sliould  have  dreamt  of  its  nature,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, believed  tliat  "  the  Gipsies  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, and  will  soon  become  extinct."  The  Gipsies  have  al- 
ways been  disappearing,  but  where  do  they  go  to  ?  Look  at 
any  tent  of  Gipsic:!,  when  the  family  arc  all  together,  and 
see  liow  prolific  they  arc.  What,  then,  becomes  of  this  en- 
crease  ?  Tlie  present  a'ork  an!<wcrs  the  quest  ion.  It  is  a 
imbji.rt,  however,  wliich  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting people  to  understand.  One  cannot  see  how  a  perscAi 
can  l»e  a  Gi|K8y,  *•  l>ecause  his  father  was  a  rcsjXHitable  man  ;" 
another,  "  because  his  father  was  an  old  soldier  ;"  and 
aiiotlier  cannot  see  "  how  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  person 
is  a  <fipsy,  for  the  reason  that  his  (Kircnts  wei-c  Gipsies." 
The  idea,  a.*  disoonnectetl  from  the  use  of  a  tent,  or  lollow- 
ing  a  certiiin  kind  of  life,  may  Y>e  s;n(i  to  lie  sti^nge  to  the 
world  ;  and,  on  that  arcount,  is  not  very  easily  impressed  on 
the  hunuin  mind.  It  would  be  singular,  however,  it  a  Scotch- 
man, after  all  that  has  lieen  paid,  should  not  \)C  able  to 
uuder>tand  what  is  meant  by  tlic  Seottisli  (tipsy  tribe,  or 
that  it  should  ever  cease  to  l>e  that  tribe  as  it  |)r(>gresses  in 
life.  In  con^itlering  the  subject,  he  n<'e<I  not  cast  about  for 
much  to  lo«)k  at,  for  he  shmild  exercise  liis  mind,  ratlier  than 
hi!9  eyes,  when  he  a|)proaf'hes  it.  It  is,  pnnci|Milly,  a  mental 
{ilienomenon,  and  sliould,  therefore,  be  judpred  of  by  the 
hu'ultics  of  tiie  mind  :  for  a  (lipsy  may  not  difler  a  whit 
from  an  ordinary  native,  in  external  aytiicarance  or  charac- 
ter, while,  in  his  mind,  he  may  be  as  thorough  a  (ii|»sy  as 
one  could  well  ima;rine. 

In  conloni|ihitii*ir  the  subject  of  the  (lipsics,  we  should 
have  a  n:gard  for  the  facts  of  tlu*  question,  and  not  be  led 
by  what  we  might,  or  might  not,  imu'^ine  of  it ;  for  the 
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latter  course  would  be  characteristic  of  people  liaving  tW 
moral  and  intellectaal  traits  of  uliililreii.  The  race  iiii^M^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  judged  analogously,  by  wliat  we  knoip: 
of  other  races  ;  but  that  whicli  ia  preeminently  necessaijjh- 
is  to  judge  of  it  by  facta  :  for  facts,  in  a  mutter  like  this; 
take  ]irt'cc(leQce  of  everytiiiog.  Even  in  regard  to  tiM 
Gipsy  language,  broken  as  ■'  '-  ~eople  are  very  apt  to  Pay 
that  it  cannot  exist  at  the  prui  lay  ;  yet  the  least  reltefr 
lion  ^vill  coDvioce  ub,  that  the  ;uage  wliich  the  Glpeiee 
uee  \»  the  remains  of  that  wli  they  brought  with  them 
into  Kuropc,  tind  not  a.  makf  to  serve  their  purposea. 
The  very  genius  peeulinr  tr  i,  as  an  Oriental  people^ 

is  a  sufficient  gnarantee  of  I  t ;  and  the  mor«  so  fre« 

their  having  been  so  tliorot  parated,  by  the  prejadiei^  a 

of  caste,  from  others  around  lhbh  which  would  so  naturaHf  ' 
lead  them  to  use,  and  retain,  tiieir  peculiar  fpeeeh.  Bot 
the  use  of  the  Gipsy  language  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the 
principiil,  means  of  mninlaining  a  knowledge  of  being  Gip- 
sies ;  perhaps  it  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  for  the  mere 
consciousness  of  the  fact  of  being  Gipsies,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  made  the  basis  of  marriages, 
and  the  intimate  associations  of  life,  is,  in  itself,  perfectly 
sufficient.  Tlie  subject  of  two  distinct  races,  existing  upon 
the  same  soil,  is  not  very  familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  British 
subject.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
he  should  visit  certain  parts  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa, 
or  the  New  World.  8ince  all  (I  may  say  all)  Gipsies  hide 
the  knowledge  of  their  being  Gipsies  from  the  other  in- 
habitants, as  they  leave  the  tent,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  them  really  tleny  themselves,  even  should  tliey  hide  IIicid- 
selves  from  those  of  their  own  race.  The  ultimate  test  of  a 
person  being  a  Gipsy  would  be  for  another  to  catch  the  in- 
ternal response  of  his  mind  to  the  question  put  to  him  as  to 
the  fact ;  or  observe  the  workings  of  his  heart  in  his  con- 
templations of  himself  It  can  hardly  l>c  said  that  any 
Gipsy  denies,  at  heart,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Gipsy, 
(which,  indeed,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,)  let  him  disguise 
it  from  others  as  much  as  he  may.  If  I  could  find  such 
a  man,  he  would  be  the  only  one  of  his  racG  whom  1 
would  feci  inclined  to  despise  as  such. 

From  all  tliat  has  been  said,  the  reader  can  have  no  diffi- 
cnJty  in  believing,  w\ft\  me,  8.a«.<\viwX\ft&\it'iOQd  doubt,  that 
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the  iminortnl  John  Runyan  was  a  ftipsy  of  niixofl  IiIikmI. 
Hp  wa.-»  a  tirikfT.     Ami  who  were  tlio  tinkers  ?     Were  there 
any  itiiior.uit  tinkers  in  Kn^hind,  before  the  CSip^le.^  .settled 
there?     It  is  flotilittul.     In  all  likelihood,  articles  ref|uirin«r 
to  U»  tinkerecl   were  earri«»<l  to  the  nearest  ^mitliy.     The 
4ii|i.-ie>  :ire  all  tinkers. either  h'terally,  lipiratively.  or  repre- 
H*ntatir«*ly.      Ask  any  Knirlish  (fi|»sy,  of  a  eertain  elasii, 
what  ho  ran  do.  and.  after  enumeiTitinir  several  oeeuriations, 
he  will  add  :   "  I  can  tinker,  of  course/'  although  he  may 
know  little  or  nothinir  aliout  it.     Tinkering,  or  travelling- 
Mnith  work.  \^  the  (ffii^^y  s  represcMitative  business,  which  he 
Imiujrht  with  him  into  KHro|N*.     Kvon  the  intelligent  and 
re^iiei^tahlc  Se<}tti>h  (ii|)sie.s  ^io:ik  of  themselves  as  Ixdon^- 
inpr  to  the  *"  tinker  triU*.'*    The  <ii|)sies  in  England,  as  in 
Seritianil.  divided    the    country   among    theuis(*lves,  under 
rp|irc-i*ntative  chiefs,  and  flid  not  allow  any  other  (iipsies 
to  enter  n|M)n  tiieir  walks  or  licats.     Con>ii|erin!r  that  the 
(fip-if^  in   Kriifland  were  rstimate<l  at  aiNtve  tcMi  thou-^and 
diirinir  the  early  |iart  of  the  rei^n  of  Quern  Kli/silieth.  we 
ran  n-adilv  lieljrve  tliat   thev  were    niurh  nmre  nuiiierou.<4 
durinir  the  time  cif  Huftyan.     Wa^  then*,  tliereftire,  a  {int  or 
u  kettle,  in   th**  rural   part^  f>f  Knirlaml,  to  \h*  nientlfil,  for 
which  then*  was  not  a  ^>ip\v  muly  toaltiMiil  to  it  ?    If  a  <  tipsy 
would  not  toli'nitf  any  i»t'  \\\>  own  raee  enterimr  n|Hin  his 
di*<trii't.  was  lie  likelv  to  :illiiw  anv  native?     It*  tlif*r«*  were 
iiati\e  tiiiker-^  in   Kii-.'land   UTore  the  (lip^^ii's  ?•<  tlleii  then*, 
hiiw  .-<N»n  wiMiM  llie  hitl**!'.  with  iImmp  ortr:Mii/.atin[|,  drive 
rviTV  on»*  liiMii  llii»  Innlc  I'V  -iii'i'r  forei*  I      What  lliitiir  more 
lik«»  a  *»ip'V  ?      Anmii'j"  the  Smtrh.  we   liu'l.  nt  a  eoniiKira- 
li\e|v  r**<-eiit    tiini'.  that    the  tiiri>ies  tirtuallv   mnrdenMl   a 
native.  t'<*r    infrin'^in'i'  u|niii   what   they  riin>iiifn'<l   one  of 
their  pp'p'iratives — that    of   ;ratij<  rin^    rair^    thri*ULdi    tho 
riMintrv. 

liiipl   Mat-auhiv  sav-,  with   n-f«*p'iite  ti>  Ihrnxan  :    "The 

■  ■ 

linkiT*  thi'ii  lurmi'il  a  Jieri'iHtarv  ea-li'.  witirh  uas  lichl  in 
ji*t  liiirli  i'"limati>iii.  Thev  Here  L'«'n>*rallv  \:i'ji;iiit«  ami  pil-. 
li'PT^.  anij  w<  p'  (it'icn  efinr«iu[iili-il  with  thi'  tiip-i'v-.  uhom, 
{..triitli.  till",  m-irlv  p'^t-nililed."  I  would  liki*  tn  knnw  on 
*.  f.:-.!  aull.niirv  :  !-  Indijiji  ii..tk'--  -ur!i  an  a--tT!inii  ;  what 
j  •■  i\:i«i\i-  al-' .!  ill*'  'ii  iL'i:i  "1  t)ii-  "  A*  I'ttfiturff  linker  ra*li*/ 
and  if  it  -till  •  \i*l'  :  am!  wI.i'iIht  h«'  hidil.'^lu  U\**  \\\\\'\\\-viV 
i  9 I/I- V  hhttnl  i ilr:i ,  a •  I \  a n •  ■  M I   \ •  \  \\\v  V.*Yw\\ a\t v\\  W**^ ^^  "^  >»»\ 
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Blackwood's  Magazine,  but  especially  the  former.  How 
would  he  account  for  the  existence  of  a  Iieredilary  caste  of 
any  kind,  in  England,  and  thatjnstoiie — tlie  "linker  caste"? 
Tlierc  was  no  calling  at  that  time  hereditary  in  England, 
that  I  know  of;  and  yet  Bunyan  was  born  a  tinker.  In 
Scotland,  the  collier  and  Salter  castes  were  hereditary,  for 
they  were  in  a  state  of    '  to  the  owners  of  thc^e 

works.*  But  who  ever  htu. ,  any  native  occupation,  bo 
free  as  tinkering,  being  heredii  ■  in  England,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ?  Was  not  thi  tinker  caste,"  at  that  time, 
exactly  the  same  that  it  is  nov  If  it  was  then  hereditary, 
is  it  not  so  still  ?     If  not,  lat  means  has  it  ceased  to 

be  hereditary  ?   The  tinkers  d  in  England,  at  that  time, 

exactly  as  they  do  now.     A  lo  are  they  now  but  mixed 

Gipsies?  It  is  questionable,  .^.i^  questionable  indeed,  if  we 
will  find,  in  all  England,  a  tinker  wlio  is  not  a  Gipsy.  The 
class  will  deny  it ;  the  purer  and  more  original  kind  of  Gip- 
sies will  also  deny  it ;  still,  they  are  Gipsies.  Tliey  are  all 
ehalos,  c(tlo»,  or  claUs  ;  but  they  will  play  upon  the  word  Gipsy 
in  its  ideal,  pnrity-of-blood  sense,  and  deny  that  they  are 
Gipsies.  We  will  find  in  Lavengro  two  such  Gipsies — the 
Flaming  Tinman,  and  Jack  Sling^by ;  the  first,  a  half-blood, 
(w)iich  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  either  pareut  w&s 
white ;)  and  tiie  other,  apparently,  a  very  much  mixed  Gipay. 
The  tinman  termed  Slingsby  a  "mumping  villain."  Now, 
"mumper,"  among  the  English  Gipsies,  is  an  expression  for 
a  Gipsy  wliose  blood  is  very  much  mixed.  When  Mr.  Bor- 
row used  the  word  Pelulenyro,^  Slingsby  started,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Young  man,  you  know  a  thing  or  two,"  I  have 
ui^ed  the  same  word  with  English  Gipsies,  causing  the  same 
surprise  ;  on  one  occasion,  1  was  told  :  "  You  must  be  a 
Scotch  Gipsy  yourself."  "  Well,"  I  replied,  "I  may  be  as 
good  a  Gipsy  as  any  of  you,  for  anything  you  may  know." 
"  That  may  be  fo,"  was  the  answer  I  got.  Then  Slingsby 
was  very  careful  to  mention  to  Lavengro  that  his  wi/t  was 
a  white,  or  Cljristian,  woman  ■,  a  thing  not  necessarily  true 
because  he  asserted  it,  but  it  implied  tliat  he  was  different. 
These  are  but  instances  of,  I  might  say,  all  tbe  English  tin- 

•  Seepasos  IH  and  121. 

f  I'el'tl,  BCCnriliiig  to   Mr.  Bo 

■  lord  of  the  horni-slioe.    U  v 
the  English  Giiwie*. 
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kcr?.  Almost  even'  old  countrywoman  al)out  the  Scottish 
Bonier  know:*  that  tlie  Scottish  tinkers  arc  Gi|>i*ics.* 

*  VArious  of  the  oharacterH  mentioned  in  Mr.  Sorrow's  *'  Lnvcn^ro," 
and  "  Ufun^iiy  Uye."  urt*.  beyond  doubt,  (iiiMiinii.  (Md  Fulcher  in  termed, 
in  a  d«Ti-ivf  niAnuvr.  by  Ursula,  ''aooiyio  and  biuket -maker.**  She  is  one 
itf  the  Mt'mi-M:  a  family  which  ponjio  and  baaket-maker  iji{wic8  describe 
»fl  "  an  i::iiorant.  oi^ncfiti'd  set,  who  think  nothini;  of  other  (ripdies,  owinfi; 
t«i  ihe  i^uality  and  quantity  of  their  own  bhtod."  This  is  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  inore  oriqinal  and  pure  and  the  other  kind  of  Kns^lish  (jipsies 
fn-qw^ntly  talk  of  eueh  otiier.  The  latter  will  deny  that  they  are  Gipsieap 
at  lemt  hidi'  it  fn>ni  the  world;  and,  like  the  name  kind  of  Scottinh  Gipsies, 
afirak  of  the  otlH-r!*,  exclusively,  as  Gi|>>iii(.  I  am  aequainted  with  a  fur- 
haired  Knulixh  (fipoy,  uhoKe  wife,  now  dead,  wum  a  half-breecL  "But! 
sm  Dv>t  a  (•ipriy.**  said  ho  to  me,  very  abniptly.  befiire  I  had  said  an3rthiiig 
that  r<iuM  liave  imluetnl  him  to  think  that  I  t4K>k  him  for  one.  He  spoke 
Ctip^y.  liki>  the  othuTi*.  I  s(M>ii  cau;;ht  him  trippim^ ;  for,  in  siieaking  of 
th<*  "izt;  of  <iii«y  fainiru'v,  he  slip{ied  hi4  ftMit,  and  said:  "  For  example, 
tberv  i-i  our  family  ;  there  were  (lui  mnnv)  «if  us."  Tliere  Is  another  (a ipav, 
a  DviKhUiur,  who  pa«?^f3  his  wife  off  to  tlie  public  asi  an  Irish  woman,  while 
•he  \*  a  Ciiir-hairi'd  Iri.<<h  <ii|My.  I{«ith,  in  short,  playeil  up<m  the  word 
UiiHy  :  for.  an  regards  fidinens  of  bltNNl,  thev  really  were  not  (tip.sjes. 

Tli'e  dial>i;tic  between  the  Uoinany  KyeanA  the  llorncastk*  jockev  clearly 
■howi*  tlie  i'ip*-y  in  the  latttT.  when  his  attention  U  directed  to  the  figure 
of  th*-  Iliiiii^aritin.  The  Uoiimiiy  Rye  make>«  indiriM't  refcremM'  to  the  Gip- 
sie«.  an<t  the  j<K*key  abruptly  iinkn:  "Who  In*  they?  Come,  don't  tie 
anhariifd.  I  have  iM-raNiiinnlly  kept  i}ne«*n-h  company  myself.'*  "Romany 
rkmim  '  Whi-w!  1  Ii4*;.'iii  to  muh'II  a  ral."  The  remainder  of  the  dialotrue. 
and  \\m- *j»rr*  whirh  fnlliiw-.  ore  pi-rfi't-tlv  l«ip-y  t1irou;;hout,  on  the  |iart  (»f 
thr  jiii-Lfy  .   but.  like -••  nisuiv  I'f  hirt  race.  In*  in  rviileiilly  a«humed  to  own 

hitii^'f  up  til  Im*  "i f  them"      lie  say,  in  a  way  asi  if  he  were  a 

•tran«.:er  t<»  tin*  IjiTiLMiiiire  :  '*  And  what  a  sini^td.'ir  lam^uiii^'  thi-y  have  (^  P 
"  In.  \o'.i  Lrum  iin\thin::of  it  ?"  >a':d  the  Runiiiiiv  Km>.  "  Oidv  a  very  few 
Wiiri!^:  \\i\'\  \»i-ri'  alwiixi*  clinry  in  tcachiiii;  me  uiiy."  lb'  Miid  he  waa 
br«ini:fii  liii  Hiih  till'  ir»r'/iif  iiml  lia-ket  iiiukcr  Fiili'ht'r.  uho  followiNl  the 
rar.iV.iri  llf  io  «lr-rrii.ril  a-  tin— •••d  in  a  cnat  of  i^rciMi.  m  favourite  Gi|»3«y 
ml  i:r.i  aii'i  a-  hill  in:;  curly  br<iwii  "r  blnrk  hair;  and  he  navs  i>f  Mary 
Fuli-brr,  «hi>iii  hi*  marrit'ii:  "  Shi*  had  a  fHir<*omiih-xion.  ami  nice  rvtl  hair, 
Uicb  ••(  wfiii'h  1  liki'd.  bfinica  bit  of  a  blnrk  ni>M'ii'."  Ibiw  much  thitt  is  in 
k'-rpif^  Miili  thf  Gi|i^ii'«.  who  mi  fn*ipii>iitly  Ni^Mk  of  each  other,  in  a 
yn  ..I  ir  M.iy.  n*  "  l»r<iwn  aini  bl.irk  r.iM-aU !" 

1  liL»-w!-  iltriiii  l-i|H'l  lliTr.i'r*.  in  La\en«;r<».  to  U*  a  tfmntfnnij  <fi]»sy 
U««.  «^  '  ir.ivi'IIfii  I  hi-  ciiuiitry  Hjlh  her  tlonkfV-cart,  takini;  hi-r  own  fiart, 
ariti  if.'f.j,  ,!«/  ihi^  •irir,  m„l  u.ijffun.f  iltat  one.  It  -i;;iittics  not  what  her  ap- 
i^AT^Mht,-  WB-.  I  have  fri-i|ii«'iitl\  tuki-n  t**a.  at  her  botiM'.  with  a  younj;. 
'•l.it  i^i-l  Krcli-Ii  'iip-y  \*ilt.w,  jM-rfi'itly  F.iii:li*li  in  Iht  a||M-aranc«».  whc 
FfMikr  (•:!•->  fri-<  l\  I  niiiiu'h  li  diil  nol  xii^nifv  what  l4t)|M*i  niiIiI  of  her^elf, 
«»r  l.t-r  r«-!.iii'in"  lb«H  ili  1  hIii-  cmiie  !m  «.|»«':ik  tiip'iy?  lliMiijrtii'!* /riir/i 
thrlr  1 .11 J  I.  ■!.;■•  tt»  n'.--i;  •  fM,  uiiil.  inoii*  I'-pi'ci.illv.  tn  "iraiiijc  wnuii-ii?  As- 
•'J'-  :  \  :••'  *«ii'ii-.,.i-  tliiit  I-iiH'l  u.t«  iiiiT  a  ('il'^y.  but  ha'l  niarrb'd  a 
lii;-y  *ii'  ii  1  ('  •iii'i  uii  b-r-taiid  Ikim  trii'  mi^lit  ha\o  kiKiWii  ^lip^v.  ami  yet 
D«it  ha\<-  !•«■•■»  a  (lipvy.  exifjii  by  initial i  >n.  liut  it  i«  utlfrly  imprtibable 
that  shi*.  u  Htmni^r  wonuui,  thuul  I  hiivi*  bi-eii  tau<;bt  a  wnni  nI  it. 

lu  Knglaiid  are  Vt  1k>  found  tii]'!*!! n  of  many  iMnruiiationf  ,  horsestealers. 
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Tho  prejadicc  against,  the  name  of  Gippy  was  apparently 
as  [Treat  in  Biinyan's  time  as  in  our  own  ;  and  there  wa.*, 
evidently,  as  great  a  timidity,  on  tlie  part  of  mixed,  fair- 
imired  tipsier,  to  own  tlie  Itlnod  then,  as  now  ;  and  gre»t 
danger,  for  then  it  was  hangablc  to  be  a  Gijisy,  by  the  law 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy," 
for  "any  person,  being  foil''*'™"  ""^arB,  wlietliernatoral  Uirn 
subject  or  stranger,  who  '•-  seen  in  the  fellowiihip  of 

euch  ]iersons,  or  disguised  a.  and  remained  witJi  tiiein 

one  month,  at  once,  or  at  sove  times."  Wiicn  the  name 
of  Gipsy,  and  every  associall"-  onnected  with  it,  were  so 
eevcroly  proacribea  by  la''  t  other  name  would  the 

tribe  go  under  but  that  of  ) — tiieir  own  proper  occu- 

pation ?    Those  only  woulo  led  Gipsies  whose  appea^ 

anco  indicated  the  pure,  or  H'  f  pare,  Gi[Hy.  Although 
there  was  no  necessity,  under  any  circumstances,  for  Bunyan 
to  say  that  ho  was  a  Gipsy,  and  still  less  in  the  face  of  tlie 
law  proscribing,  so  absorutelj,  the  race,  and  cveiT  one  coun- 
tenancing it,  he  evidently  wished  the  fact  to  be  understood, 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  took  it  for  granted,  that  part  of  the 
public  knew  of  it,  when  he  said  :  "  For  ray  descent,  it  was, 
as  is  well  known  to  many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  gen- 
eration ;  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land."  Of  whom 
doC3  Bunyan  speak  here,  if  not  of  the  Gipsies  ?  He  says,  of 
flH  the  families  of  the  land.  And  he  adds:  "After  I  had 
been  thus  fur  some  considerable  time,  another  thought  came 

IWery  BtnWe-tecpen!,  public-house  keepers,  BameUiaes  grocers  and  lineo- 
draiH-re;  indeed,  nlmost  every  occupation  trom  tliese  downwarilB.  leu 
rettdily  etioiii^li  tielieve  an  English  Gipsy,  when  he  tclU  me.  that  he  knon 
at  an  En;;li!<lk^quirc  a  Gipn]-.  To  have  nn  English  eqqira  a  Gipsy.  m^L 
liavc  conic  Hbnut  even  in  tliis  vay;  Ima^no  a  rollicking  or  eccentric  Eng- 
lish squire  taking  ap  vith.  and  mBrryioe.  W;.  »  pretty  mixed  Gipsy  bar  or 
lady's  maid,  and  the  children  would  be  brought  up  Gipsiea.  for  certainty. 

There  are  two  Gipeiea,  of  the  name  of  B— .  farmers  upon  the  e«uie 

ot  Lord  Lister,  near  Massingham,  in  the  County  of  Ncirfoilt.  They  are  d«- 
cribed  as  ^'K]-«iied,  hnndsomc  men.  and  svarthy.  with  lon^  l^ack  )uir. 
combed  over  their  sbonlders.  They  drew  in  the  ofd  Gip«y  atylish  faabicai. 
with  ■  green  cut  jiivay,  or  Newmarket,  coat,  yellow  leatlier  breeches,  but- 
toned to  the  knee,  and  top  boots,  with  a  Gipsy  hat,  raffled  breau.  and 
tumcd-down  collar.  They  oci'npy  the  position  of  any  nativea  in  sotaeW; 
attend  chnrcli,  take  an  interest  in  pariah  inattera,  dine  with  his  lord^ip'i 
other  tenants,  and  compete  for  prijtcs  at  the  aericultural  shows.  Tb<7  in 
pruad  of  being  UipBivs,  I  Kbtq  also  been  told  that  there  m*  OipaiM  in  tki 
OouDty  of  Kent,  who  U»^e  to?  Unoa  loi  &uxnb. 
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into  my  mind,  and  that  was.  whether  we,  Qih  family  and  rcl- 
ativefi.'^  wcro  of  the  Ir^raclites  or  no  ?  For,  finding  in  the 
Scri|»turc:i.  that  they  wore  once  the  ]>cculiar  people  of  God, 
thought  I.  if  I  were  one  of  this  race,  (how  signincant  is  the 
cxpnv>ion  !)  my  snul  must  needs  be  happy.  Now.  again,  I 
fouiiil  within  me  a  great  longing  to  be  resolved  about  tliifl 
question,  but  could  not  tell  how  I  should  ;  at  last,  I 
a^knl  my  father  of  it,  who  told  mo,  No,  we,  (his  father  in- 
cloded.)  were  not."*  I  have  heard  the  same  question  put 
by  Gi|»sy  lads  to  their  parent9(a  very  much  mixed  Gipsy,) 
and  it  was  answeretl  thus  :  *'  We  must  have  been  among  the 
Jews,  for  Home  of  our  ceremonies  are  like  theirs."  The  best 
oommentury  that  can  be  passed  on  the  above  extracts 
from  Bunyan's  autobiogra|)hy,  will  bo  found  in  our  author's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  old  (lipsy  chief,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  St.  BosweH's  fair,  and  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred,  diagcs  309-318.)  When  did  we  ever  hear  of  an 
oniiMiry  Eiufiinhtnan  taking  so  much  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  a  Jeu\  or  not?  No  Englishman,  it  may  \ye 
safely  as,'2orte<l,  ever  dm^  that,  or  has  over  done  it ;  and  no 
one  in  Englunil  could  have  done  it,  during  Kunyan's  time, 
but  a  Gipsy.  Uunyan  seems  to  have  boon  more  or  less  ae- 
(|uaintefl  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  how  thoy  were 
M.-attPn*«l  over  tlu*  world,  tliougli  not  publicly  known  to  lie 
in  Kntrland.  from  which  countrv  tlirv  had  \>cv\\  for  centuries 
bani^h<*ii.  Aliout  tlie  time  in  (|uosiii>n.  the  r(*-n(Imission  of 
tho  Jrws  wa:-  mw^h  canvassed  in  (vclc'^isistical  as  well  as 

Jirditical  «>ircies.  and  ultitnat<*ly  carried,  by  the  oxfTtiims  of 
4ana>.H'li  Ik*n  Isrui.*!,  of  Amstrrdam.  Under  these*  circum- 
i^tariccs.  it  was  vcrv  natural  for  Hunvan  to  ask  liinisf*If  whoth* 
cr  Ik*  1^*Ioii'JC^1  to  the  Jewi.«h  raf*r,  since  he  had  cvidi'ntly 
never  ^f'<l•n  a  Jew  ;  and  that  the  more  cs|ioeialIy,  as  the 
S*otii^h  (ii|»iies  have  ov(*n  liolieved  themselves  to  lie  Kthio- 
pian*<.     Surh  a  question  is  entertained,  by  the  (liiisies,  even 

*  Hunran  •'!<!•:  *' Thit.  notw|th«tjui(Hiiirtli«>nii*Aniie'*4iin<I  inron«iil«*niTilii. 
m-M  fif  rny  |«rfiitii,  it  | »!««<*<•«!  iitui  to  piit  it  indi  th«*ir  lirnrt*  in  |iiit  iiitf*  to 
•cIkhI.  to  ItrMTu  nm  Uiih  iu  H'SiI  bihI  write* ;  tht*  wliich  I  aUu  aiuineii.  ac 
o«r(i.b;;  U»  tliv  ra*r  of  nflitr  |Nii»r  iii«*ii't  <-hl)iln>ii.'* 

Up  d«i*-«  D>it  MV.  "  ArcunHni;  ti>  tli«-  ratt*  uf  |MNir  rnfO**  cliililri-ii.**  t>iit  i*f 
*'alfi0r  |»<jiir  ruin's  r|ii)firi*n  -'*  a  furni  iif  Hi|«rp<«iiiii  alwayn  um-1  hy  ihp  (ilji 
•it«  mkt-n  n^mkiug  of  tUpro«elv<>«.  m  ili4:int;ui-he(l  frutii  nth^n  Tlic  tan- 
pujr*  i:*a1  by  i  tuny  an.  in  ificakini;  t4  hin  fainilv.  witt  in  hannony  with 
tlial  •■(  il.r  pit|iuUtii>n  at  Innrv  :  but  1 1'.  tJ"iilitli-<i.  liuil  the  feeiiiii;*  j*i-culiar 
t^  all  tlic  tribr,  «itfa  rrfrrcDW  to  tht'Ir  itrifpa  an«i  rtcv. 
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at  the  present  day  ;  for  tliey  naturally  tliink  of  the  Jews, 
and  wonder  whotlier,  after  all.  their  race  may  not,  at  some 
time,  have  been  connected  with  thcin.  How  trifling  it  is  for 
any  one  to  assert,  that  Bunjan — a  common  native  of  England 
— wliile  in  a  slate  of  spiritual  excitement,  imagined  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  tjhould,  at  a  mature  age,  have  put 
anytliing  so  ahsard  in  his  ai't'^hingraphy,  and  in  so  grave  a 
manner  oa  ho  diil  1 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes  :  "  Wherefore  this 
(tinkering^  should  have  been  ao  ^an  and  despised  a  calling, 
is  not,  however,  apparent,  wher.  t  was  not  followed  as  a 
vagaLond  employment,  hut,  aa  his  case,  exercised  by  one 
■who  had  a  settled  habitation,  a,  who,  mean  as  his  conditioa 
was,  was  nevertheless  able  to  ^jt  his  son  to  Bcliool,  in  an 
age  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taaght  to  read  and 
write."  The  fact  is,  that  Hunyan's  father  had,  apparently, 
a  town  boat,  which  would  give  hiin  a  settled  residence,  pre- 
vent him  usin^  a  tent,  and  lead  him  to  conform  witli  ihc 
ways  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants ;  but,  doubtless,  he  had  his 
pass  from  the  chief  of  the  Gipsies  for  the  district.  ITie 
same  may  be  said  of  John  Bunyan  himself. 

How  little  does  a  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  know  of  the  feelings  of  a  mixed  Gipsy,  like 
Bunyan,  when  ho  says:  "Did  he  belong  to  the  Gipsies,  wc 
have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  dwelt  on  it,  with  a  sort 
of  spiritual  exultation  ;  and  that  of  his  having  been  called 
out  of  Egypt  would  have  been  to  him  one  of  the  proofs  of 
Divine  favour.  Wo  cannot  imagine  him  suppressing  the 
fact,  or  disguising  it.''  Where  is  the  point  in  the  reviewer's 
remarks?  His  remarks  ha\-e  no  point.  How  could  the  fact 
of  a  man  being  a  (iipsy  be  mode  the  grounds  of  any  kind  of 
spiritual  exultation?  And  how  could  the  fact  of  the  tribe 
originating  in  Egypt  be  a  proof  of  Divine  favour  towards 
the  iDdividual  ?  >V  hat  occasion  had  Bunyan  to  mention  he 
was  a  Gipsy  ?  What  purpose  would  it  have  served  ?  Uoiv 
woiild  it  have  advanced  his  mission  as  a  minister?  Con- 
sidering the  prejudice  that  has  always  existed  against  that 
unfortunate  word  Gipsy,  it  would  have  created  a  sensation 
among  all  parties,  if  Bunyan  had  said  that  he  was  a  Gipi'v- 
"What!"  the  ]>eople  would  have  asked,  "a  Gijpsj/ turned 
priest  ?  We'll  have  the  devil  tiirning  priest  next !"  Gon- 
Bidcring  the  many  cucmica  \)WVv  the  tinker-bishop  had  to 
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contend  with,  romc  of  whom  even  Bought  his  life,  he  would 
have  civen  them  a  pretty  occasion  of  revenp:ing  themselves 
upon  Turn,  had  he  ^id  he  was  a  Gipsy.  They  would  have 
jMit  ilio  law  in  force,  and  stretched  his  neck  for  him.*  The 
8nnie  writer  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  one  passage  at  least — and 
wo  think  there  arc  more  in  Bunyan's  works — the  Gipsies 
are  F|N>ken  of  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  most  unlikelv  if 
Bunyan  thouglit  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  vagabonds.''  I 
am  not  aware  as  to  what  the  reviewer  alludes  ;  but,  should 
Bunyan  even  have  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Gipsies,  in 
tlie  strongest  terms  imaginable,  would  that  have  been  other- 
wise than  what  he  did  with  sinners  generally  ?  Should  a 
clergyman  denounce  the  ways  and  morals  of  every  man  of 
his  {larish,  does  that  make  him  think  less  of  being  a  native 
of  the  {larish  himself?  Should  a  man  even  denounce  his 
children  as  vagabonds,  does  that  prevent  him  Imng  their 
father?  This  writer  illustrates  what  I  have  said  of  people 
generally — that  they  are  almost  incapable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  Gi|i!<y  question,  unaided  by  facts,  and  the 
liesu'ings  of  facts,  laid  before  them ;  so  thoroughly  is  tlic 
philn44)phy  of  race,  as  it  progrei>ses  and  develops,  unknown 
to  the  public  mind,  and  so  absolute  is  the  prejudice  of  caste 
against  the  (tipsy  race.t 

"  Ju«tire  Kerlin?  threatenei]  Bunyan  with  this  fAto.  CTon  for  prearhln||f ; 
h*r  Mill  lir:  "  If  y<iu  do  nut  Pubirit  t4>  |i^  to  hear  divino  S4*rvic«.  and  leave 
ytMT  |iraarhinf(.  v<m  miwi  be  lianidhed  the  realm :  And  if,  after  such  a  day 
M  *liall  hv  a|i|Mj]nted  you  to  l»e  (ir^me.  3-ou  ^hall  \te  found  in  this  realm,  or 
be  fiund  to  n»me  ori>r  ai^ain.  without  ii|)erial  liirniic  fn>ni  the  king,  you 
iiiiii>t  ••trtOch  by  the  neck  fi»r  it     I  tell  you  plainly.** 

Sir  Matthf  w  Hale  lellii  uh  that,  on  one  oci*a»ion.  at  the  Suffolk  a«Hize8,  no 
lew  than  thiiie<*n  (fi|mii*a  were  executed,  under  the  old  (ti|Niy  «iatuit*ii,  a 
few  \pari  U-fore  the  Ite^torai  ion. 

4  iVrhapa  the  foilowint;  pai«aa}po  Uthv  one  alludeil  to  by  thiH  writer:  "  I 
i>ftrn.  whfn  thitie  teni|»tations  luul  been  with  furcH*  uiM»n  nic.  di«l  ntmpare 
in3'««*lf  to  the  case  of  i>ueh  a  child,  whom  nonie  (iiiwy  hath  by  force  took 
u|>  iti  hi*r  arm  A,  and  i»  carrying;  froni  friend  and  rountry."  (irarr  tthound- 
ft.  The  u«c  of  a  t>iutile  liKe  thi«  conArniii  the  fact  that  Uiinyan  lielon^ed 
tc  the  tribe,  rather  than  that  he  did  n<it ;  unleiw  we  ran  iina|;iiie  that  (tip- 
#:•-•.  «hrn  candid,  do  nut  what  every  uthi*r  race  ha««  done  ^aiimit  the  pecu- 
liariiir-  of  theirn,  while  in  a  previous  and  liarbarous  »tate  of  cxi^tenre.  ilia 
»inii-^>ii*n  ronlimift  a  fact  |p*ne rally  iM^lieviil,  but  iM>iiictini«*ii  denieil.  at  in 
tbr  raw  nf  thv  writer  in  Itlackwood'H  Ma;:niine,  niftiiioniHl  nt  iiaipe  376. 

Iliinyan.  df>ubtleitft,  "dwrlt  mi  it  with  a  H'ti  of  •piriiiiid  exultation."  that 
bf  »houlil  haTi*  U-en  "  callnP — mrt  *' out  of  l-Itfypt."  but— 'out  of  tlio 
trilw,"  when,  iionatbly.  no  lahers  of  it,  t«f  his  knowli-dce,  had  U-en  m>  priv- 
Umd  ;  hot  it  « aa,  certainly.  "  umt  unlikely'*  he  would  «ay  that  "he 
WumgeU  in  that  cUm  of  Tagabond*.* 
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I  tipocl  hardly  pay  anvthing  furllier  to  sliow  that  BnnysB  I 
wa?  a  fiipfiy.     Tho  only  circnmstatira  thnt  is  wanting  lb  J 
cojnplctc  tlic  evidence,  wonld  be  for  liiin  to  have  added  to  hltt  I 
account  of  his  descent:  "In  other  words,  I  am  a  Gipey."  f 
But  I  have  fpven  reasons  for  such  verbal  admiedon  Iteinfr,  iti 
a  mpae;iirp,  impossible.     I  do  not  ask  for  an  arpTiment  in 
favour  of  Bunyan  not  beinst  a  "'     '.  but  a  common  English- 
man  ;  for  an  argnmentof  that  .beyond  such  remarks  as 

I  Iiave  commented  on.  Is  impraci  ble ;  but  what  I  ask  for  is, 
an  exposition  of  the  animus  of  ;  man  who  does  not  wish 
that  he  sliould  have  been  a  G  assuming  that  a  man  can 

be  met  with,  who  will  so  far  t  what  13  duo  to  the  dig- 

nity of  human  nature,  as  to  coi'  himself  in  any  such  way. 
That  Bunyan  was  a  Gipfiy  is  b  3  a  doubt.  That  he  ia  a 
Gipsy,  now,  in  Abraham's  bosi  he  ChristisD  may  readilT 
believe.  To  the  genius  of  a  vjipsy  and  the  grace  of  God 
combined,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  noblest  yiroduction 
that  ever  proceeded  from  an  uninspired  man,  Impogn  it 
whoso  list. 

Of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Lord  Macanlay,  in  his  happy 
manner,  write-si :  "For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehe- 
ment exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every  purpose 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect-^ 
the  dialect  of  plain  working  men — was  perfectly  suEScient. 
There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so 
readily  stake  the  fame  of  the  old,  unpolluted,  English  lan- 
guage," as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  "  no  book  which  shows, 
so  well,  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth, 
and  liow  little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  bor- 
rowed." "  Tliongh  tlici-e  were  many  clever  men  in  England, 
during  the  latter  half  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of  these  minds  pro- 
duced the  Paradise  Lost ;  the  other,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
— the  work  of  an  English  tinkering  Gipsy. 

It  is  very  singular  that  religious  writers  should  strive  to 
make  out  that  Bunyan  was  not  a  Gipsy.  If  these  writCR 
really  have  the  glory  of  God  at  heart,  they  should  ratiier 
attempt  to  prove  that  he  was  a  member  of  this  race,  wliich 
has  been  so  much  despised.  For,  thereby,  the  grace  of  God 
would  surely  be  the  more  magnified.  Have  they  never 
lieard  that  Jesua  GUtist  came  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  tbe  poor,  \o  WeaJs.  ft*  (So.«a&<A  ^i«a  aypressed, 
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mnd  raise  up  the  bowed*down  ?  Have  they  never  heard  that 
the  poor  publican  who,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  so  much 
UA  lift  u|>  liis  eyes  to  lioavcn,  but  smote  his  breast,  and  ex- 
claiuMMl  :  *' (Sod  lie  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,''  went  down 
justificti  j-ather  than  him  who  gave  thanks  for  his  not  being 
like  other  mon,  or  even  as  that  publican  ?  Have  they  never 
heard  tluit  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  tilings  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wi^ic  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
ooDfound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  tilings  which 
arc  dos|»iscd,  yea,  and  tilings  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are  :  that  no.  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
prcseence?  1  shall  wait,  with  considerable  curiositv,  to  see 
whether  the  next  editor,  or  biographer,  of  tliis  illustrious 
Gipiiy  will  take  any  notice  of  the  present  work  ;  or  whether 
he  will  dispone  of  it  somewhat  in  this  strain:  ''One  of 
Banyan's  luodern  reviewers,  by  a  strange  mistake,  construes 
hiri  self-disparaging  admissions  to  mean  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  (lipsies !" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  that  Bunyan  was  most  probably 
a  '*  iii|is<y  reclaimed  ;''  and  Mr.  Offor,  that  '*  his  father  must 
have  l»et»ii  a  (lipsy."*  But,  with  these  exceptions,  I  know 
nut  if  any  writer  u[X)n  Bunyan  h;is  more  than  hinted  at 
the  (lossibility  of  even  a  connexion  betwe<>n  him  and  the  Gip- 
ciies.  It  iri  ver}'  easy  to  account  for  all  this,  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  world  in  re«;ard  to  the  Gi|>sy  trilx;,  but,  above  all,  by 
tlie  extreme  prejudice  of  ca^tc  which  is  entertained  against 
iL  Does  enste  exist  nowhere  but  in  India?  Does  an  Eng- 
lishman feel  curious  to  know  what  eusteean  mean?  In  few 
Ittirts  of  the  world  does  caste  reign  so  supreme,  as  it  does  in 
Gn.'ut  Britain,  towards  the  (>ipr>y  nation.  What  is  it  but 
the  prejudii-e  of  custc  that  has  prevented  the  worhl  from 
acknowledging  Bunyan  to  have  lieen  a  (ii[)sy  i  Tiie  evidence 
of  tiie  fact  of  his  having  been  a  (lipsy  is  |x>sitive  enough. 
Will  unv  one  suv  that  he  d<M*s  not  bflieve  tliat  Bunvan 
meunt  to  convey  to  the  world  a  knowled^^e  of  the  fact  of 

*  If  'i«  iiiti-nMin;;  to  iioiirf  uliiit  tlir-i*  tun  uritcrn  Haj*.  If  Hmiyan'M 
fathiT  tia-  •  (tiii-y.  «<•  iiiny  n-ARonalily  ao-niiit*  tlmt  liU  iii(illi«>r  wiu«  tmo 
likewiM* ;  ami.  roiiMH^uenliy.  thnt  Kiinyaii  waa  one  hiiiiM'lf,  or  a-*  Sir  Wal- 
ler Si'oi;  rx|>rtr'>'>ft  it  a  *'*(iti|iHy  rwlairiii**!."  A  (fipiy  U-in^  a  i|iu*iticiii  of 
racr.  ami  not  a  mat'ir  nf  |ia)iit»,  it  klmuM  1h-  rtM-i-ivinl  an  nne  i>flli«*  Nini|i!i*4t 
i4  I'irnii-ntary  truths,  that  onn- a  ^iip^v,  alway*  a  <iip'*y.  Wi-  lutnraUT 
Mik.  Why  baa  not  the  fart  of  liunyaii  liavini;  brrn  a  iii\>*'y  Ktood  uu  record, 
for  •he  Uat  twr  crnturii^  T  and,  echo  aiawcn,  Wh|f  t 
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hia  being  a  Gipsy  ?  Or  tliat  he  does  not  believo  that  the 
tinkers  are  Gijiaies  ?  Has  any  writer  on  Bunyon  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  who  the  tinkers  really  are  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  investiirations,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  tbey  are  not  Gijwiea  ?  If  no  writer  on 
the  Fubject  of  the  illustrious  di-eanicr  has  ever  taken  ihut 
trouble,  to  what  must  we  attri'"  '-  'he  fact  but  the  prejndice 
of  caste  ?     It  is  caste,  and  m  ;  but  caste.     What  is  it 

but  tlie  prejudice  of  caste  tliai  iii  i  led  Lord  Macaulay  to 
invent  bis  story  about  the  tinkers?  For  what  he  says  of  the 
tinkers  is  a  pure  inventiou,  or,  ai  it,  a  detui^ion,  on  his  part. 
What  is  it  but  the  prejudice  iste  that  bas  prevented 
others  from  saying,  plainly,  tlia  nyan  was  a  Gipsy?  It 
would  be  more  manly  if  they  wcrw  to  leave  Bunyan  alone, 
than  receive  his  works,  and  damn  the  man,  that  is,  bis  blood. 
It  places  iheiii  on  the  level  of  boors,  when  they  allow  thetn- 
Delves  to  be  swayed  by  the  prejudices  that  govern  boors. 
When  tbey  speak  of.  or  write  about,  Bunyan,  let  tliem  exer- 
cise common  honesty,  and  receive  both  the  man  and  the 
man's  works  :  let  them  not  be  guilty  of  petit  larceny,  or 
rather,  great  robbery,  in  the  matter. 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Bunyan,  writes :  "  John  Bunyan  has 
faitlifully  recorded  his  own  spiritual  histoiy.  llad  he 
dreamed  of  being  'forever  known,'  and  taking  hia  place 
among  those  who  may  be  called  the  immortals  of  the  earth, 
he  would  probably  have  introduced  more  details  of  his  tem- 
poral circumslonces,  and  the  events  of  hia  life.  But,  glori- 
ous dreamer  as  he  was,  this  never  entered  into  bis  imagina- 
tion.* Less  concerning  him  than  might  have  been  expected 
has  been  preserved  by  those  of  his  own  sect ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  anything  more  should  be  recovered  from  obliv- 
ion. Remarks  like  these  come  with  a  aingnlar  grace  from 
a  man  with  so  many  prejudices  as  Southey.  John  Bunyan  has 
told  us  as  much  of  his  history  as  he  dared  to  do.  It  was  a 
subject  upon  which,  in  some  respects,  he  doubtless  main- 
tained a  great  reserve;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
man  occupying  so  prominent  and  popular  a  position,  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  and  of  so  singular  an  origin,  Khould 

■>  Altliougli  Bunyan  prubablj  never  antlcijiati.'d  being  held  in  high  («ti- 
mstion  hy  wliat  oru  UTiutd  Hie  "  great  oueu  "  of  llie  rnrcli,  yei  what  SouiLey 
haa  said  connol  be  piedica^*^  cl  lii'o.  'f  "«  consider  the  uogukrity  of  hia 
origin  end  UUlory,  ».u.i,  ».\ie  vqv''^'^'-3  ■«'owV  \i^  tsio^fri,  u  auUwr  of  Uu 
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ha  ye  had  no  investigations  made  into  his  history,  and  that 
of  his  family  ;  if  not  by  his  friends,  at  least,  by  his  enemies, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  capable  of  doing  any  tiling  to  injnro 
and  discredit  him.  But,  very  probably,  his  being  a  tinker 
was,  witli  friends  and  enemies,  a  circumstance  so  sJtogether 
diiicreditable,  as  to  render  any  investigation  of  the  kind  per- 
fectly superfluous.  In  mentioning  that  much  of  himself 
which  he  did,  Bunyan  doubtless  imagined  that  the  world 
understood,  or  would  have  understood,  what  he  meant,  and 
would,  sooner  or  later,  acknowledge  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  And  yet  it  has  remained  in  this  unacknowledged 
state  for  two  centuries  since  his  time.  How  unreasonimie 
it  is  to  imagine  that  Bunyan  should  have  said,  in  as  many 
words,  that  he  was  a  Qipsy,  when  the  world  generally  is  so 
apt  to  become  fired  with  indignation,  should  we  now  say  that 
he  was  one  of  the  race.  How  applicable  are  the  words  of 
his  wife,  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  the  people  of  the  present 
day  :  **  Because  he  is  a  tinker,  and  a  poor  man,  he  is  de- 
spiVed,  and  cannot  have  justice." 

Had  Southey  exercised  that  common  sense  which  is  the 
inlif'ritancc  of  most  of  Englishmen,  and  divested  himself  of 
this  iirojudice  of  caste,  which  is  likewise  their  inheritance,  he 
never  could  have  had  any  difficulty  in  forming  a  proper  idea 
of  Bunyan,  and  everything  concerning  him.  And  tne  same 
may  lie  said  of  any  person  at  the  present  day.  John  Bun- 
yan was  simply  a  Gipsy  of  mixed  blood,  who  must  have 
s|K>ken  the  Gipsy  language  in  great  purity  ;  for,  considering 

lilKrim't  Pragrca* ;  a  work  affecting  the  mind  of  man  in  every  age  of  the 
«  orM.     Of  this  work  Bunj'an  writ4ni : 

*'  Mj  lilgrini'i  book  has  travelled  nca  and  land. 
Yet  could  I  Deter  come  to  undemtand 
Thai  it  was  slighted,  or  turned  oat  of  door, 
By  aoy  kingdom,  mere  Uiey  rich  or  poor. 
In  France  and  Flanders,  w^cru  men  kill  each  other. 
My  Ptlffrim  Is  estecmeil  a  friend,  a  brother. 
1b  Uolbnd.  too,  'tis  iiaid.  as  I  am  told. 
My  nigrim  is,  with  oomo,  worth  more  tlian  gold. 
Highlanders  and  Wild  \r\t\\  can  asree 
My  i'ilgrim  nhouUl  familiar  with  them  be. 
T(s  In  New  Knglsnd  nn<ler  such  adranco. 
RcceiTca  there  w)  much  lovini;  countenance, 
Aa  to  bo  trimmed,  new  clothed,  and  decked  with  gema. 
That  it  may  show  its  featuren,  and  its  IidiImi. 
Tat  OMHv,  so  pablic  doth  my  IMlgrlm  walk. 
That  o#  liim  tboosandi  dally  t^f;  and  \iivr 
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■  the  extpnt  to  whicli  it  is  ppoken  io  England,  to-day,  ire  cu 
well  believe  that  it  was  very  pure  two  centuries  ago,  axA 
that  iSunyan  might  have  writlcn  works  even  in  tJiat  law 
gD8s:o.  But  Eiich  19  the  childish  prejudice  agsiinst  the  nain# 
of  Gipj'y,  such  the  silly  incrednlity  towards  the  subject,  tfaa^ 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  tfomo  ]iei^lB 
in  Auieiica,  one  has  nearly  b"  """-h  difficulty  in  persuading 
others  to  believe  in  it,  as  ic  lul  had  in  inducing  tlw 
Greeks  to  believe  in  the  resux'  lion  of  tlio  dead.  Why 
Bcemeth  it  onto  ttico  incredible  at  Buuyau  was  a  Gipsy? 
or  tliat  Bunyan's  race  should  be  found  in  every  town, 

in  e\ery  village,  and,  perhaps,  very  iiamlet,  in  Scotland, 
and  iu  every  sphere  of  life  'P 

To  a  candid  and  unprejudic  lerson,  it  should  afford* 
relief,  in  thinking  of  tlie  immi  dreamer,  that  he  should 

have  been  a  member  of  thia  singujar  race,  emerging  from  a 
state  of  comparative  barbarism,  and  stnifrgling  upwards, 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  rather  than  he  should  have  been 
of  the  very  lowest  of  our  own  race  ;  for  in  that  case,  there  is 
an  originality  and  dignity  connecled  with  him  personally, 
that  could  not  well  attach  to  him,  in  the  eventof  his  having 
belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  common  natives.  Beyond  be- 
ing a  Gipsy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  his  pedigree  really 
was.  His  grandfather  might  have  been  an  ordinary  native, 
even  of  fair  birth,  who,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  might 
have  "gone  off  with  the  Gipsies  ;"  or  his  ancestor,  on  the 
native  side  of  the  house,  might  have  been  one  of  the  "  many 
English  loiterers"  who  joined  the  Gipsies  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  when  they  were  "  esteemed  and  held  in  great 
admiration  ;"  or  he  might  have  been  a  kidnapped  infant ;  or 
such  a  "foreign  tinker"  as  is  alluded  to  in  the  Sfianish 
Gipsy  edicts,  and  in  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "  strangers,"  as  distingnished  from  nata- 

•  BimBcn  writes  ;    "  Sound  jodgmant  ii  ilisplayed  ralhor  in  an  nplnMi 

for  believing  what  is  historical,  tlioa  id  a  rmdineaB  at  denying  It. 

Shutlow  minds  have  a  decided  proponaity  to  fall  into  the  Miet  error.  In- 
capability of  believing  on  evidence  is  tbd  la*t  form  of  the  iutellcctual  im- 
becility of  an  enervnted  age.'' 

A  writer  who  contributes  frequently  to  "  Note*  nnd  Queries,"  after  slat- 
log  that  he  has  ri^od  the  works  of  Grellmann  and  DoylBod  on  the  Gipsies, 
adds :  "  Uy  conclusion  it  that  tlie  tribe?  have  no  more  right  to  nationnlily, 
race,  blood,  or  laua^age,  than  the  I/miloo  tbiovcfl  have — with  their  plang, 
some  words  of  whicU  tqh^  tme  Vheir  origin  in  the  Hdirev,  from  thdt 
dealings  with  tte  lowwft  otdet  f&  Sb»»." 
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rml  born  mibjecte,  being  with  the  Oipies.  The  last  is  most 
|irobable,  as  the  name,  Bunyan,  would  seem  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  It  \^^  therefore,  very  likely,  that  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  common  English  blood  in  Bnnyan's  veins.  John 
Banyan  belongs  to  the  world  at  large,  and  England  is  only 
entitlctl  to  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  his  character,  'na 
all  that  as  it  may,  Bnnyan's  father  seems  to  have  been  a  so- 
perior,  and  therefore  important,  man  in  the  tril)e,  from  the 
itKrt,  as  Southey  says,  of  his  having  *'  pot  his  son  to  school  in 
an  ago  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write." 

The  world  never  can  do  justice  to  Bunyan,  unless  it  takes 
him  up  as  a  GifHsy ;  nor  can  the  Christian,  unless  he  con- 
riders  him  as  being  a  Gipsy,  in  Abraham's  bosom.  His 
biogrniJiera  have  not,  even  in  one  instance,  done  justice  to 
him  ;  for,  while  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  call 
him  the  '*  wicked  tinker,"  the  "  depraved  Bunyan,"  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  stylo  him  a  "*  blackguard,"  as  Southey  has  done. 
Ue  might  have  Iteen  a  blackguard  in  that  sense  in  which  a 
youth,  in  a  village,  is  termed  a  **  young  blackguard,"  for 
ijcing  the  ringleader  among  the  boys  ;  or  on  account  of  his 
wearin?  a  ragged  (*oat,  and  carrying  a  hairy  wallet  on  his 
shouhhT.  which,  in  a  conventional  sense,  constitute  any 
man.  in  (treat  Britain,  a  blackguard.  Bunyan's  sins  were 
confineil  to  swearing,  cursing,  blas{>heming,  and  lying ;  and 
were  rather  intensely  manifc^^ted  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  or  vividly'dcHcribcd  by  the  sincerity  of  his  piety, 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  genius,  than  deeply  rootefl  in 
his  nature ;  for  he  shook  off  the  habit  of  swearing,  (and, 
doubtlesa,  that  of  lying.)  on  lK?ing  severely  reprovwl  for 
it,  by  a  loose  and  ungcxlly  wonuin.  Three  of  the  kindred 
vici*^  nientione<l,  (and,  we  might  add  the  fourth,  lying.)  more 
fref]u«.'ntly  procee<l  from  the  influence  of  Imd  exam[>le  and 
habit,  than  from  anything  inherently  vicious,  in  a  youth 
with  sr»  many  of  the  good  iioints  which  charactcrizetl  Bunyan. 
His  youth  was  even  marked  by  a  tender  conscience,  and  a 
stroncr  moral  feeling ;  for  thus  he  speaks  of  himrielf  in 
"  Grace  Altounding  :"  "  But  this  I  well  remenilMT,  that 
though  1  ctiuhl  niVAiclf  sin,  with  the  greatest  delight  and 
ease,  and  also  take  pleasure  in  the  vileness  of  my  comfian- 
ions,  yet,  even  then,  if  I  had,  at  any  time,  seen  wicked 
things  in  those  who  professed  goodness^  it  would  uMiJkfi  ^^ 
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spirit  tremble.  As,  once  above  all  tlie  rest,  when  I  wm 
in  the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  swear  that 
was  reckoned  for  a  religions  man,  it  had  so  great  i 
etrokc  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  niy  heart  ache."  He 
was  llie  subject  of  these  experiences  before  he  was  ten 
years  of  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ^peak  of  his  dancii^r, 
ringing  bells,  and  playing  r*  *'"  "at  and  hockey.  Now,  lei 
us  see  what  was  Bunyan'B  mu  ?]iaracter.  He  was  not  a 
drunkard;  and  he  says:  "I  »  w  not  whether  there  bo 
such  a  tiling  as  a  woman  br(  ling  under  the  copes  of 
heaven,  but  by  their  apparel,  ■  children,  or  by  commoffl 
fame,  except  niy  wife.  An(  continues  :  "  Had  not  ft 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prev>  d,  I  had  laid  myself  open 
even  to  the  stroke  of  those  li  which  bring  soma  to  die- 
grace  and  open  shame,  before  face  of  the  world."  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  evidently,  muv  he  never  stole  anything; 
but  that  it  was  "  by  a  miracle  of  precious  gra<*"  be  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  it.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  Bunyan  a 
blackguard  7  There  was  never  such  occasion  for  him  to  say 
of  himself,  what  John  Newton  said  of  himself,  as  a  criminal 
missed  him,  on  the  way  to  the  gallows  :  "  There  goes  John 
Bunyan,  but  for  the  grace  of  God."  But  such  was  the 
deptii  of  Bunyan's  piety,  that  hardly  any  one  thought  and 
spoke  more  disparagingly  of  himself  than  he  did  ;  although 
he  would  defend  himself,  with  indignation,  against  unjust 
charges  brought  against  him  ;  for,  however  peaceable  and 
humble  he  might  be,  lie  would  turn  most  manfully  upon  hist 
enemies,  when  they  baited  or  badgered  him.  "It  began, 
therefore,  to  be  rumoured,  up  and  down  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  witch,  a  Jesuit,  a  highwayman,  and  the  like. 
.  .  .  .  I  also  call  those  fools  and  knaves  that  have 
thus  made  it  anything  of  their  business  to  affirm  any  of 
these  things  aforesaid  of  me,  namely,  that  I  have  been 
naught  with  other  women,  or  the  like.  .  .  .  My  foes 
have  missed  their  mark  in  this  their  shooting  at  mc.  I  am 
not  the  man.  I  wish  that  they  themselves  be  guiltless.  If 
all  the  IbrnicaUirs  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
up  by  the  neck  till  they  be  dead,  John  Bunyan,  (Ac  objed  of 
their  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and  well."  The  style  of  his 
language  even  indicated  the  Gipsy  ;  for  English  Gipsies,  as 
Mr.  Borrow  justly  remarks,  speak  the  English  langonge 
much  better  Uian  tVe  n&V\Ne&  dV  ^}d%  Vawec  classes ;  for  this 
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apporcDt  reason,  that  tliey  have  not  the  dialect  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  England,  which  would  bo,  wore  they  always 
to  have  ro^idod  in  a  particular  place.  It  must  have  been 
more  Sro  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gipsies  m 
EiiHrland  ;  for,  in  acquiring  the  English  language,  they  would 
kof- p  rioar  of  many  of  the  rude  dialects  that  so  commonly 

Iirevail  in  that  country.    But  Bunyan's  language  was,  doubt- 
c«<i,  drawn  principally  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  illmttrious  pilgrim  had  many  indignities  cast  upon 
him,  by  the  lower  and  unthinking  classes  of  the  population, 
and  by  Quakers  and  strict  Baptists.  Twas  a  man  like 
John  Owen  who  know  how  to  appreciate  and  respect  him  ; 
for,  paid  he  to  Charles  II. :  **  I  would  readily  part  with  all 
my  learning,  could  I  but  preach  like  the  tinker.''  And 
what  was  it  that  supported  Bunyan,  amid  all  the  abuse  and 
obloquy  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  he  obeyed  the  call 
of  God,  and  preached  the  gos|iel,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  c\  ory  creature  around  liim?  When  they  sneered  at  his 
origin,  and  the  oceu{)ation  from  which  he  had  risen,  ho 
Faid  :  "  Such  insults  I  freely  bind  unto  me,  as  an  ornament, 
anning  the  rest  of  my  reproaches,  till  the  Ijord  shall  wifK) 
them  off  at  his  coming."  And  again  :  "  The  iK>or  Christian 
hath  !i«>motliing  to  answer  them  that  reproach  him  for  \\\^ 
igiiolilo  |»edigree,  and  shortness  of  the  glory  of  the  wisdom 
of  this*  world.  I  fear  (lod.  This  is  the  higiic-it  and  most 
noble  :  he  hath  the  honour,  the  life,  and  glory  that  is  lust- 
ing.  * 

In  Great  Britain,  tho  off-soouring:*  of  tlie  earth  can  say 
who  liioy  un\  and  no  pnjudioos  are  ontcrtuiiiod  against 

*  TliAl  tliv  mblili*.  or  "  Mlnwit  uf  Oil*  liA.>u*r  Mort,"  nhoiiM  have  {N^lteil 
Hun\iiri  wi:li  all  mirtd  of  offt'iisivi*  artick*!«,  when  lit'  c<>iiiiiiviu*«*il  to  |>rt«(*li 
lUf  L'"**!**'!.  ^<«  ulint  ri*iilfl  naturnlly  )iA\r  Uvn  cx]i«*rl(*(l ;  hut  it  wiuikIs 
•tniti:pi*  III  rr.nl  wlmt  li<*  lim*  put  i»ii  n>L*«.»r<l  of  tht*  abiiso  lirniiiNl  u|M>n  liiin, 
l»r  |**-<iiile  |iriifffti«in:;  tn  Im*  the  !«4TViintM  of  llim  "  in  whom  therv  \*  neithiT 
Ji'«  ii«<r  lirifk.  Im»iii1  imr  frre.  iimlv  iiur  ffiiiule."  Sre  i^ith  what  <'hrinliaii 
hiiiiiiiitv  hi*  alluih't  to  •ip.-)i  tr(«iitiiii*iif ,  n-4  i'ori*ru!it»'il  with  th<*  tiiuiilv  iiiili:;. 
ra*i''n  w.iii  'i  hi'  «}i4phty<-il  in  rejM'Hiti^  Nl.in.lfr^.  \\v  «|HMks  of  "  ihi'  I«oril 
«i|iiii^  ofl  i»iii-h  ih4ultM  at  hi«  ritiiiin:;  :**  whiMi  hi'  fm-niii-'*,  with  thi>  utmost 
f  m.ilirfrity  mniI  a-^-ir.mri-.  mny  n|i|*roach  thi*  j'l  iu'ii'i'i>i"''''it>  uikI  iU-in:intl 
.hi-  r  •  T'lMn^.  "  l.i^ril.  I.iril.  hji\i-  »«•  ii-^t  )iri|'ht->ii-il  in  tliv  n  uiii- 7  iniil  in 
thy  narni-  havt*  cn-t  out  ilv^iU?  anil  in  thy  iianit*  linnr  iminy  wondcifnl 
w>irL«T'  Anii  it  may  Ix*  An«wiT«<iI  uuio  ihi'ui:  "  1  ni'Vir  Lnv^you;  Ju- 
|«rt  fnuu  me.  yv  tbu'work  ini(|uity." 
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them.  Half-caste  Hindoos,  Malays,  Hottentots,  and  Xe^roff. 
are  "  sent  home/'  to  be  educated,  and  made  pot?^  of.  and 
have  the  choice  of  white  women  jrivon  to  thcni  ft»r  vivfr: 
but  the  children  of  a  Scottish  Christian  Gi|)sy  ^ntIi*nao. 
or  of  a  Scottish  Christian  Giji^y  gentlewoman,  "dare  not  ^7 
who  they  are,  were  it  almost  to  i^ave  tlicir  lives.  Scotti«it 
])eoplc  will  wonder  at  what  caste  hi  India  can  moan.  *]<>- 
plore  its  existence,  and  pray  to  God  to  remove  it.  that "  i\te 
gospel  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  ;"  yot  scowl— 
silently  and  sullenlv  scowl — at  the  bare  mention  nf  Jo}m  Bui»- 
yan  having  l>een  a  Oipsy  I  Scottish  religious ,ioumals  will  do: 
tolerate  tltc  idea  to  appear  in  their  columns !  To  such  pco* 
pie  I  would  say,  Ofier  up  no  more  prayers  to  Almighty  Gotl.  tn 
remove  caste  from  India,  until  they  themselves  havo'irmoTcd 
from  the  land  this  prejudice  of  caste,  that  hangs  like  an 
incubus  u|K>n  so  many  of  their  fellow-subjects  at  liome.  It 
is  quite  time  enough  to  carry  such  petitions  to  tlie  Deitv, 
when  every  Scottish  Gipsy  can  make  a  return  of  him?olf  ir. 
the  census,  or  proclaim  himself  a  Gipsy  at  the  cro.*s.  or  fn^ir. 
the  house-top,  if  need  be  ;  or,  at  least,  after  .*!tef>s  havi*  licr. 
taken  by  the  public  to  that  end.  But  some  of  my  ooiiniry- 
men  may  say:  **  What  are  we  to  do,  under  tlio  oirciim- 
stances?'-  And  I  reply  :  "  Endeavour  to  be  yourselves.  ar«i 
judge  of  this  ?ubje<^t  as  it  ought  to  Ik?  judgoil.  You  ran.  a: 
least,  try  to  guard  against  your  cliildivn  acquirinir  vjwr 
own  prejudices."  To  the  rising  town  genoratinn.  1  wVn;M 
look  with  more  ho|)e  to  see  a  better  feelintr  entt-rtaifMiJ  f.-r 
the  ujuno  of  (Jipsy.  Ihit  I  look  with  more  cnntiih^nt*** :  ■ 
the  Engli>h  than  Scottish  jn^ople  :  for  this  tjuestion  «»f  -  folk  * 
is  very  apt  to  rankle  and  fester  in  the  Scoiii>h  min.:.  I 
wish,  then,  that  the  Jjritisiu  and  more  o<|>ociul!v  i:- 
Scottish,  public  shouM  consider  it.<elf  as  cite<l  l><^t*'n»  t*-^ 
bar  of  the  world,  and  not  only  the  bar  of  the  world.  ?  u: 
the  bar  of  iKjsterity,  to  plead  on  the  Gij)sy  qmvtion.  thai  i; 
may  be  seen  if  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  ju'^ti*-*'  i* 
not  to  1m»  done  to  a  part  of  the  Hritish  {H^pidation.  Wiv 
the  evidence  furnished  in  the  prescMit  work,  1  subnii:  ti  • 
name  of  Bnnyan,  as  a  case  in  |)oint,  to  test  ihe  princii»i- 
at  issue.  Let  J>ritish  |XH>ple  beware  how  ihey  appnw:. 
this  subject,  for  there  are  great  principles  involved  in  it. 
The  social  emanci|wition  of  the  (ii|i<ies  is  a  4|ues*tion  mLkii 
Jjritish  \)eo\Ae  \\VL\e  Vo  \ivi\\^\»i^\  W  xVvsi.  CMturo, 
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Tlio  day  id  gone  by  whoD  it  cannot  be  said  who  John 
DiiDyaii  wa.4.  In  Cowpor\4  time,  liia  name  daro  not  bo  men- 
tioiiril.  "  list  it  •ilioiild  inuvc  a  nnoor/'  Let  us  liofie  that  we 
an*  liviiijr  in  happior  times.    Tinkering  was  Bunyan'8  occu- 

MitiuH  :  liis  nuv  tlie  ( ti{k^y — a  fact  that  cannot  1)0  questioned. 

Ii.<«  iiaviii;;  Imvu  u  (ji|i.*<y  aildd,  hy  contrast,  a  hiKtrc  to  hi:^ 
nanu\  atnl  rt*fl(vt2»  au  iinniurtality  u|ion  his  cliaractor  ;  and 
he  -"tamiii  4)ut,  frum  nniou^  all  the  men  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  H-vonte4Mtt)i  n*ntury,  in  all  his  mlitAry  grandeur,  a  mon- 
ument <»f  tin:  gnu*e  uf  iiod,  and  a  prodigy  of  genius.  Let 
u.'S  thrn,  enroll  Jolm  Bunyan  as  the  first  (that  i.s  known  to 
Uio  wurld)  of  eminent  iiip^ie?,  the  prinre  of  allogi)riHti«.  and 
one  of  ilic  ma<t  remarkable  of  men  and  (1iristiua'>.  What 
othern  of  tlii^  raci*  there  may  be  who  have  dintinguisihed 
themM.*lve.s  among  mankind,  are  known  to  Uod  and,  it  may 
lie,  ivtiiir  of  the  Gi|ifiies.  The  saintly  I>octor  to  whom  I  have 
ulludetl  was  one  <if  this  lingular  i)eople ;  and  one  beyond 
qu•'^tion,  for  liis  admis.Mion  of  the  fact  cannot  l»e  denied  by 
aiiv  out.'.  Anv  life  of  John  Bun  van,  or  anv  e<lition  of  his 
workiS  that  d<N*s  not  contain  a  record  of  the  fa^'t  of  his 
having  U^*n  a  <fi|»>y,  hwks  the  moHt  im|iortant  ft*ature  con- 
nected with  the  man  that  makes  everv thing  relating  to  him 
{lers'Mially  inter«*sting  to  mankind.  It  should  (*ven  contain 
a  ^hort  <lissertati<»u  4m  tlit*  (ti|)sies,  and  have,  as  a  frontis- 
pie«v.  a  (iiiisy's  <*anip.  with  all  ite  ap|rtirtenunoet-\  The 
reailer  may  believt*  that  ^neh  a  thing  may  1k'  sec*n,  and  that, 
|M*rhap<«.  not  bofon*  huiLr. 

It  ;«trike«  me  a-^  >ometliinsr  v«Ty  hiutrular,  that  Mr.  Borrow, 
**  wlit>-i*  ueqiiaiutanre  with  the  Gip\v  rare,  in  general,  dates 
fr^mi  a  \erv  earlv  iMTitMl  «)f  his  lite :"  who  "  hsis  lived  mon; 
Willi  Ciip'^ies  than  Se«>(ehm4*n  ;  and  than  whom  "no  ono 
vver  enjoy etl  lx*ttiT  op|Mirt unities  f«ir  a  elose  s<Tutiuy  of  their 
wav'i  and  habits/*  should  have  told  us  so  little  aUiut  tho 
^lip^ies.  In  all  hU  writinur't  on  the  (iipsiis,  he  alludes  to 
two  mix«Ni  (ti|r(i(*^  only — tlie  S|ianish  half-|Miy  eapt^iin.  and 
the  Eiiirlirli  liaming  tinman — in  a  way  as  if  thes«*  were  tho 
uore-t  «if  uii'idtMits.  ami  meant  nothing.  Ilir  ha-^  told  us 
nolhin'j  of  the  iiip-^ies  but  what  wiis  known  lN*fore,  with 
the  I'XiM'ptinn.  a«  far  us  my  memory  .<<<*rvos  me,  of  the  custom 
of  the  Spuni?*h  (i i|r<y,  dre-'.-'ini;  her  (laughtiT  in  Huch  u  way 
as  t4)  proto4.*t  her  viririniiy  ;  the  existence  of  the  tribe,  in  a 
civiiixtid  state,  in  Mf»!-cow ;  and  the  luibtt  of  tlie  mcmbenoC 
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the  race  possessing  two  names  ;  all  of  which  are,  doubtle^  1 
interostiiig  pieces  of  information.  The  Spanish  Gijisy  ^la^  J 
riflge  ceremony  was  described,  long  before  him,  by  Dn] 
Briglit ;  and  Twiss,  as  far  back  as  1723,  bears  testimony  til 
the  virtue  of  Gipsy  females,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  M  i 
bo  procured  in  any  way.  Twiss  also  bears  very  positiw 
testimony  on  a  point  to  w^■"'■  "".  Borrow  has  not  alluded, 
viz.  :    Uie  honesty  of  Span  ley  innkeepers,  in  one  re- 

spect, at  least,  that,  altuougn  frequently  left  his  linen, 
spoons,  &c,,  at  their  mercy,  lie  er  loet  an  article  belong 
ing  to  liim.  He  alludef!,  in  h'  vela,  to  the  subject  of  IM 
Gipsies  incidentally  ;  and  his  mony  is,  therefore,  worthy 
of  every  credit,  on  the  poin  'hich  he  speaks.     In  Mr. 

Borrow  B  writings  upon  the  ee,  we  find  only  sketdies 

of  certain  individuals  of  the  lu'  ,  whom  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  with,  and  not  a  proper  ati;ount  of  the  nation.  These 
writings  have  done  more  injury  to  the  trilw  tlian,  perhaps, 
anything  that  ever  appeared  on  the  sulyect.  I  have  met 
with  Gipsies — respectable  young  men — who  complained  bit- 
terly of  Mr.  Borrow's  account  of  their  race  ;  and  tliey  did 
that  with  good  reason  ;  for  his  attempt  at  generalization  on 
the  subject  of  the  people,  is  as  great  a  curiosity  as  ever  I  set 
my  eyes  iipon.  How  unsatisfactory  are  Mr.  Borrow's  opin- 
ions on  the  Gipsy  question,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  deca- 
dence "  of  the  race,  when  it  is  only  passing  from  its  first  stage 
of  existence — the  tent.  This  lie  does  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
Romany  llye  ;  and  it  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  drawn  from 
his  writings  on  the  Gipsies,  in  regard  to  their  future  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  expect  to  meet  among  American  people,  generally, 
with  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  that  prevails 
in  Europe ;  for,  in  Europe,  the  prejudice  is  traditional— a 
question  of  the  nursery — while,  in  America,  it  is  deriyed, 
for  the  most  part,  from  novels.  American  people  will,  of 
course,  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  tented  or  any  other 
kind  of  Gipsies,  as  their  behaviour  warrants ;  but  what 
prejudice  can  they  have  for  the  Gipsy  race  as  such  ?  Aa  a 
race,  it  is,  physically,  as  fine  a  one  as  ever  came  outof  Asia; 
althougii,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  so  much  mixed  with  the 
white  blood,  as  hardly  to  be  observable  in  many,  and  abso- 
lutely not  so  in  others,  who  follow  the  ordinary  vocations  of 
other  mCQ.    'W\ial  ^tei»).4\wi  ca.'a.  Kmewjama  have  against 
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Oipijr  blood  as  soch  ?  What  pitgudioo  can  they  hare  to  the 
Mar^'laod  fanncre  who  liavc  been  settled,  for  at  least  two  gen- 
cration.4,  near  Annapolis,  merely  because  they  are  Gipsies  and 
flipoak  Gip«v  ?  If  there  is  any  people  in  the  world  wlio  might 
be  expecte<(  to  view  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  dispassionately, 
it  oupht  to  l>c  the  people  of  America ;  for  surely  they  have 
prejudices  enough  in  regard  to  race  ;  prejudices,  the  object 
of  which  id  independent  of  character  or  condition — some* 
thing  that  stares  tliem  in  the  face,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of. 
If  they  have  the  practical  sagacity  to  perceive  the  bearings 
of  the  Gipsv  question,  they  should  at  once  take  it  up,  and 
treat  it  in  the  manner  which  the  age  demands.  They  have 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  stealing  a  march  upon  English 
people  in  this  matter. 

rart  of  what  I  have  said  in  reference  to  Bunyan,  I  wasde- 
airouH  of  having  inserted  in  a  respectable  American  relig- 
ioQS  journal,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  it  ^  It  would  take  up 
too  much  room  in  the  paper,  and  give  rise  to  more  discua- 
iion  than  ihoy  could  affora  to  print." — '*  Perhaps  you  would 
not  wi;(h  it  to  )»o  said  that  «Tohn  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  ?" — '*'  Oh, 
not  at  all/'  replie<l  the  editor,  colouring  up  a  little.  I  found 
that  s<everal  of  those  pafwrH  devoted  a  pretty  fair  portion 
of  their  ?|iace  to  puch  articles  as  funny  monkey  stones,  and 
descriptions  of  rat-trap  and  cow-tail-holder  patents  ;  bat  for 
anything  of  m  verv  little  importance  as  that  which  leferred 
to  Jolm  Bunyan,  tFiey  could  afford  no  room  whatover.  Who 
cared  to  know  who  John  Bunyan  was  ?  What  purpose  could 
it  serve  ?  Who  would  be  lieneiited  by  it  ?  But  Innny  mon- 
key stories  are  pleasant  reading  ;  every  housewife  sboald 
know  how  to  keep  down  her  rats  ;  and  every  farmer  should 
be  taught  how  to  keep  his  cows'  tails  from  whisking  their 
milk  in  his  face,  while  it  is  being  drawn  into  the  pail.  Not 
fooceeding  with  the  religious  iMipers,  I  found  expresrioo  to 
my  sentiments  in  one  of  the  *'  ungodly  weeklies,'^  which  do* 
Toto  their  columns  to  ratis  monkeys,  and  cows,  and  a  little 
to  mankind  ;  and  there  I  found  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
Banyan.  I^et  it  not  be  said,  in  after  times,  that  the  dcacend- 
aatn'of  the  Puritans  allowed  themaelves  to  be  frightened  by 
a  scare-crow,  or  put  to  flight  by  the  shake  of  a  rag. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  native-born  quarrelsomeness  of  dis- 
position aliout  **  folk,**  an<l  things  in  general,  which  charac- 
terizes Scottish  |M)oplo,  will  prove  a  bar  to  tht^  G\\|Ms^  ^rar^* 
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ing  themselves  up  in  Scotland.  Go  into  any  Scoltish  village 
you  like,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  wtiicli  the  inhnbitftnt? 
entortain  ffw  each  other,  and  you  will  find  that  such  a  one 
is  a  "  poor  grocer  body  ;"  that  another  belongs  to  a  "  shoe- 
maker pack, '  another  to  a  "  tailor  fwick,"  anotlior  to  a  "cadger 
pack."  another  to  a  "  collier  pfick,"  and  another  to  a  "  low 
Tinkler  pack  ;"  another  U  i  nest,"  and  another  to  a 

"very  liad  uffit."  And  it  is  |  r  vnnch  the  fame  with  ihS 
better  classes.  Now,  how  eon  the  Gipsy  tribe  live  amid 
Bucli  elements,  if  it  did  not  ]  (verything  connected  wii^ 

itself  hidden  from  all  tlie  "  packs"  surrounding  i^-J 

And  is  it  consonant  with  i  to  ^ay,  that  a  dcotchiaiB,fl 

should  bo  rated  aa  standing  i  :  bottom  of  all  the  varioitf'j 
"packs"  and  "nests,"  siniplj  ause  he  has  Gipsy  bloOt^j 
in  liis  veina?  Yet,  I  meet  w  Scotchmen  in  the  NeWl 
World,  who  express  such  a  fooiing  towai'ds  the  Gipciea. 
This  quarrelling  about  "  folk''  reigns  supreme  in  Scotland ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  brought  wilii  the  people  lo  Am- 
erica. It  is  inherent  in  them  to  be  personal  and  intolerant, 
among  themselves,  and  to  talk  of,  and  sneer  at,  each  other, 
and  "cast  up  things."  In  that  respect,  a  community  uf 
Scotch  people  presents  a  peculiarity  of  mental  feeling  that 
is  hardly  to  be  found  in  one  of  any  other  people.  When 
they  come  together,  in  social  intercourse,  tliere  is  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  a  hearty,  if  not  a  Iwisterous,  flow  of  feeling, 
and,  if  the  bottle  contributes  to  the  entertainment,  a  foam 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  the  under-tow  and  ground-swell  are 
frequently  long  in  subsiding.  Even  in  America,  where  they 
are  reputed  to  have  the  clanishncss  of  Jews,  we  will  find 
within  tlieir  respective  circles,  more  heart-burnings,  jealous- 
ies,  envyings,  and  quarrcllings,  (but  little  or  no  Irish  fight- 
ing, for  they  are  rather  given  to  "  taking  care  of  their 
characters,")  than  is  to  bo  found  among  almost  any  other 
people.  At  the  best,  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  armed 
truce  always  to  be  found  existing  among  them.  Still,  all 
that  is  not  known  to  people  outside  of  these  circles  ;  for 
those  within  them  are  animated  by  a  common  national 
sentiment,  which  leads  them  to  conceal  such  feelings  from 
others,  so  as  to  "  uphold  the  credit  of  tiieir  country,"  wLere- 
over  they  go.  It  will  bo  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  Gip- 
Bi'ea  heartily  acknowledged  among  such  elements  as  equals ; 
for  it  makes  many  a  nati\<iSen\.-«\\ft.,\B\R.'.'.  Wm  that  there 
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are  Scottish  Gipsies  as  irood,  if  not  better,  men  tlian  he  is, 
or  any  kith  or  kin  that  Ix^Ion^  to  him. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  the  ^Scottish  gentleman — tlic  irentlcman 
l»y  l>irth,  rearingr,  education,  mind,  or  manners — who  will  be 
liackwurd  to  a^siat  in  raising  upland  dignifying,  the  name  of 
(liiHy.  No  ;  it  will  be  the  low-mi nde<l  and  ignorant  Scots  ; 
people  who  arc  always  either  fawning  upon,  or  sneering  at, 
tho^  a>»ove  them,  or  trampling,  or  attempting  to  trample, 
\ipon  those  below  them.  It  is  very  apt  to  lie  that  class 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  descrilK»  as  "  having  a  double  allow- 
ance of  selfishness,  with  a  topnlressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit,*' and  H)me  of  the  '*  but  and  ben"  gentry,  who  will  sneer 
most  at  the  word  Gip$iy.  It  is  the  flunkey,  who  lives  and 
brinpv  up  hin  family  u|ion  the  cast-oflT  clothes  and  broken 
Tirtuald  of  others,  and  but  for  whom  such  things  would  find 
their  way  to  the  rag-lmsket  luid  the  pigs ;  'tin  he  and  his 
children  who  are  too  often  the  mo^t  difficult  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  descent,  and  the  mr)st  likely  to  ])erpetuate  the 
prejudice  acminsit  the  Giiiny  tribe. 

1  have  taken  »»me  troubh*  to  n!«cortnin  the  feelings  of 
Sojtchnten  in  America  towanlis  the  S4t)tti^h  fti|»sies,  such  as 
tliey  arc  r(*pre?<ented  in  thc^  iKigc:^ ;  and  1  fHicl  that,  among 
the  really  4N|ucatcd  and  li)N*rally  bronglit  up  cln.«<>os,  there 
are  not  to  lie  dij«covcrod  thoH*  pnjufiia*s  again:5t  them,  that 
are  «-xprri*scd  by  the  lower  rlstsjic:^,  ami  iNjiccially  those  from 
CiMintry  plac<\*<.  It  is  natural  fur  the  fornuT  kind  (»f  [leople 
tfi  take  the  niojit  liU*ral  view  of  a  i|ucstion  like  the  preM*ut ; 
f«»r  they  arc,  in  a  mi*a-:un\  sati^-fKMl  with  their  position  in 
life ;  while,  with  the  lower  clas.-'Cs,  it  i.s  a  fetrling  «)f  restless 
di;i«-iintentnicnt  that  lea^Is  them  to  strive  to  get  some  one 
undiT  them.  No  one  would  HN*m  to  like  to  In*  at  the  liottom 
of  anv  wM'ii'tv  :  and  nowhere  less  so  than  in  Scotland.  A 
irofxi  cilueation  and  n|>-liringing,  and  a  knowl«.*i|ge  of  the 
w<»rid,  likewJM*  gi\<*  a  |MT'^>n  a  more  lilperal  csist  of  mi  ml, 
wl.  ere  with  to  form  an  opinion  u|ii»n  the  aiilijfvt  of  the  Cii|>- 
I'ic:^ :  and  it  i.<<  u|)on  surli  that  I  would  mainly  n*iy  in  an 
at  temp*  t**  rai-e  up  (he  mime  of  (fipT^v.  Among  the  lower 
c'la-M"i  of  niv  own  <'Muntrvni(*n.  I  tin<l  indivif|tml:i  all  that 
<"ouM  Ih'  d«-iirei|  in  the  matter  of  estiH-mintr  the  <ff)ii>ies,  nc- 
coplini:  to  the  r|iarai'(<*rs  thev  U-ar,  and  thi*  iiosilions  ihev 
iM  ruji)  in  lil'f  :  but  they  arc  exeeplion:)  to  the  rlassos  to 
which  they  U-long.     Here  is  a  sjiecmwu  o(  \.Vv«  k\\\\  ^A  i^^c^v 
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the  most  difficult  to  break  in  to  entcrtaiuing  a  proper  fee! 
ing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  : 

By  birth,  he  is  a  child  of  that  dependcDt  class  that  p^  i 
due  share  of  the  broken  victuals  and  cast-off  clotho:*  of  otb-: 
people.  His  parents  are  decent  and  honest  enough  peoy.].. 
but  very  conceited  and  self-sufficient.  Any  person  in  ih-' 
shape  of  a  mechanic,  a  labourer,  or  a  pcasaut.  appears  ^' 
nobody  to  them  ;  althougli.  in  independence,  and  even  cir- 
cumstances, thej'  are  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  pojuan:. 
The  "  oldest  bairn"  takes  his  dc])arturc  for  the  S'ew  Worl  i, 
"  with  the  firm  determination  to  show  to  the  world  that  he  i< 
a  man,"  and  "  teach  the  Yankees  something/'  The  firvt 
thing  he  does  to  '*  show  the  world  that  he  is  a  man,"  is  v^ 
sneer,  behave  rudely,  and  attempt  to  jrick  quarrels  with  i 
better  class  of  his  own  countrymen,  wlien  he  comes  ia  cor- 
tact  with  them.  Providence  has  not  been  over-indulji:.: 
with  liim  in  the  matters  of  perceptors  or  reflectors  ;  f«>r.  w:.a: 
little  lie  knows,  he  has  acquired  in  tlie  manner  that  cMi  k- t? 

1)ick  up  tlieir  food,  when  it  is  placed  before  tlicm.     Iii:t  \  •  \.:.- 
)een  gifted  witli  a  wouderful  amount  of  self-ct^ncoi:,  ir:  i  . 
nothing  can  break  down  in  him,  however  much  it  r  .i>  *■' 
abashed  for  the  moment.     No  one  boasts  mi^re  of  hi*  *■  fiin. 
ly,"  to  those  who  do  not  know  who  his  family  are.  alrJ>  .^• 
his  family  were  brought  up  in  a  cage,  and  so  snuill  ;i  tv.^-- 
that  some  of  them  must  have  roosted  on  the  spar.-  oTt:rJ'\i. 
at  night.     No  one  is  more  inde|)endent,  none  more  patri-ir;  ■ 
no  one  boasts  more  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Burns  and  .>  •  v 
and  all  the  worthies  ;  to  him  there  is  no  place  in  the  w--;: 
like  "  auld  Scotland  yet;"  no  one  glories  more  in  "  \\w  r  J  '.- 
qualities  of  the  Scot ;"  and  none's  face  burns  with  mon^ :: 
portance  in  upholding,  unchallenged,  what  he  claims  lo  '• 
his  character  ;  yet  the  individual  is  a  com[ioun<i  of  it^r.-t  : 
and  seltislmess,  meanness  and  sordidness,  and  is  estim.Ur- 
wherever  he  goes,  as  a  **  |)erfect  sweep.'*     Although  no  »: 
is  more  given  to  toasting,  ''  Brithers  a  the  worM  nVr."  .in* 
**  A  man's  a  man  for  a^  that,"  yet  si>eak  of  the  (lij^sies  to  I. 
and  he  exclaims  :   "  Thank    liod !    there's    r.o    a    ilrni-  ■ 
Gipsy  blood  in  me  ;  no  one  draj)  o'l !"     Not  only  is  \x  -v 
able  to  coinpreliend  the  sni)ii'<'t,  but  he  i<  unwilling  v*  b.  ■ 
the  word  (iipsy  mcntion<':l.     In  short,  he  turns  up  hi?  r.  >•• 
at  the  subject,  and  howls  like  a  dog.* 

•  U  ia  luloresVATi";  Vc*  cotcv^v .^  \\\\ts  ^<(«\\Ti^^v!LK  that  of  the  towc-t  .»r:  ■ 
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It  18  the  better  kind  of  Scottish  people,  in  whatever  sphere 
of  life  they  are  to  be  found,  on  wnom  the  ^rrcatest  reliance 
is  to  be  pieced  in  raising  up  and  dignifying  the  word  Oipsy. 
This  |)eculiar  family  of  mankind  has  been  fully  three  centu- 
ries ajid  a  half  in  the  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that  it 
should  be  acknowledged,  in  some  form  or  other  ;  high  time, 
certainly,  that  we  should  know  something  about  it.  To  an 
intelligent  people  it  must  appear  utterly  ridiculous  that  a 
prqjudice  is  to  be  entertained  against  any  .Scotchman,  with- 
out knowing  who  that  Scotchman  is,  merely  on  account  of 
his  blood.  Nor  will  any  intelligent  Scotchman,  after  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  be  apt  to  say  tliat  he  docs  not  un- 
derstand the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  ;  or  that  they  cease  to 
be  Gipsies  by  leaving  the  tent,  or  by  a  change  of  character 
or  habits,  or  by  their  blood  getting  mixed.  It  will  not  do 
for  any  one  to  snap  at  the  heels  of  this  question  :  he  must 
look  at  it  steadily,  and  approach  it  with  a  clear  head,  a  firm 
liand,  and  a  Cliristian  heart,  and  remove  this  stigma  that  has 
been  allowed  to  attach  to  his  countr}*.  No  one  in  |)articu- 
larran  be  blamed  for  the  ])0:<ition  which  the  Gipsies  occupy 
in  tlie  country  :  let  by-goncs  be  by-goncs ;  let  ud  look  to  the 
future  for  tliat  exprciwion  of  opinion  which  the  subject  calls 
for.  This  murh  I  fec^l  satislica  of,  that  if  the  Gipny  subject 
is  f»ro|ierly  handled,  it  would  n.'sult  in  the  name  liecoming  as 
much  an  object  of  respect  and  attachment  in  many  of  the 
race,  as  it  ii«  now  cousidcnnl  a  reproach  in  others.  There 
is  much  tliat  is  interesting  in  the  name,  and  nothing  noces- 
Mrily  low  or  vulgar  aitsociutinl  with  it ;  althongh  there  is 
much  that  is  wild  and  liarbanmsconmrtcd  with  the  descent, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  dcsix-nt  of  all  original  tribes.  It  is 
unnecesisar^'  to  say,  that  in  a  {mrt  of  the  rua\  we  still  find 
much  that  is  wild,  and  barlmnins,  and  n»^uish. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  the  (ti|)sy  nation,  whether  settlcil  or 
ilinenuit,  must  be  reached  indin.TtJy,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  given  ;  for  it  does  not  serve  much  iK]r|K)se  to 
interfere  too  directly  with  them,  as  (ti|»sies.  we  should 
bring  a  reflective  intlucn<'e  to  InMir  u)N>n  them,  by  holding 
up  In  their  observation,  some  of  their  <»wn  race  in  res|»ect- 
able  (Kisitions  in   life,  and  n'sfMvtiMl  by  the  world,  as  men, 

of  S[«Aii{nnl»,  14  tl«*iirrilM>4l  l>y  Mr.  liiirmw.  "Tin*  ontraitt  of  the  priMin  aimI 
tlw  ;m%m«/io.  who  rallii  liimwfu  >|i«fii«nl.  woiilil  ff«*|  iii<«iilt«il  (»y  bf  in^  tomieil 
fjit«n4i^  aiid  would  tliAtik  l«u«l  that  he  U  U(»l."      l'«i>jr  Vi>\««. 


r 
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though  not  known  to  be  Gipeies.  I  coald  propose  no  bettfr 
plan  to  be  adopted,  with  Bomc'of  these  people,  than  torif* 
them  a  copy  or  the  present  work,  along  with  the  I^ilcriraV 
Progrcss,  containing  a  short  account  of  the  Oipsiojs.  ami  i 
Gipsy's  encampment  for  a  frontippiece.  The  world  maj 
well  believe  that  the  Gipsies  would  read  l)oth  of  thom.  and 
be  greatly  bencfiled  by  tlic  Pilgrim's  ProcrreFs  :  for.  a*  a 
race,  they  are  exceedingly  raio  about  anything  ronn«vTf>ii 
with  themselves.  Said  I  to  some  English  Uijisics  ;  "  You 
are  the  vainest  people  in  the  world  ;  you  think  a  Tant  deal 
of  yourselves."  "  There  is  good  reason  for  that/'  tlier  m 
plied  ;  '^  if  we  do  not  think  something  of  oui^olvc«.  \\m^ 
are  no  others  to  do  it  for  us."  Now  since  John  Bunran  Y»s< 
become  so  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  sohono'urrd  W 
all  sects  and  parties,  what  an  inimitable  instrument  IV^t^- 
dence  has  placed  in  our  hands  wherewith  to  raise  np  xhi^ 
name  of  Gipsy  !  Tlirouprh  liim  we  can  touch  tlif  h^^rt  '^f 
Christendom!  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Chunh  i>f  Srot- 
land  has,  or  at  least  had,  a  mission  anionir  tho  itin**r!'*: 
Scottish  (lipsios.  In  addition  to  the  means  ndopti^d  hv  tf  «> 
mission,  to  improve  thc^^c  (iipsies,  it  would  bo  mc-II  tn  ?;»k' 
such  steps  us  1  have  su;rgestcd,  so  as  to  raiso  nf»  tho  n:inion«' 
Gipsy.  For,  in  tins  way,  the  Gi|)sics,  of  all  rlas>os.  m.miM 
see  tliat  they  are  not  outcasts  ;  but  that  the  pn«)iidii*(vt^|-ii>i 
peoiilc  entertain  for  them  are  applicable  to  tliiMr  wn\>  of 
life,  only,  and  nut  to  their  bhxxl  or  descent,  tril»e  or  laniruai'*-. 
Their  hearts  would  then  beeunie  more  easily  t«>uehH.  fhi-ir 
affections  ujorc  readily  seemed  ;  and  the  nUeinf»t  ma«ie  ?<• 
improve  them  would  liave  a  nuieh  better  chanec  of  N.inj 
successful.  A  little  jud'fnient  is  netessary  in  coniluctin::  a-, 
intercourse  with  tiie  wild  Ciijjsy,  or,  indeed,  anv  kin.F  ^f 
Gipsy  ;  it  is  very  advisaide  to  speak  well  of  "  the  bh^wi  * 
and  never  to  oontbund  th(»  race  with  the  conduct  i»f  |i;irt  ■ : 
it.  There  is  hardly  anytiiing  that  can  ^ive  a  jHmr  <5i:-\ 
greater  jileasure  than  to  lell  him  something  aln nit  hi^  |i«>fi  Jf- 
and  jiariieularly  shouM  they  be  in  a  res|M»ctaldo  |Hwi:i.»ri 
life,  and  he  attached  lo  llieir  nation.  It  serves  n,  .jr^a' 
])ur|M)>t^  to  appear  too  serious  with  such  a  perM»n.  l».r  :  i*. 
soon  tires  him.  It  is  mueh  lielter  to  ke(*|ihini  a  liiih-  i  {  ■\ 
ant  and  eheerfiil,  willi  anerdoles  an  J  stories  f«»r  ilun  i-  ;  • 
natural  clvdvaviter  •,  and  to  take  advantage  ut  (H-ca.-^inn.ni  i-e 
portuuiticii,  Vo  *\\v  ^vv  vwXxVo^  \\\^V  \Nx>i  v:^  W  v\C  ut-o  to  I  / 
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Wiiat  18  called  ]ong>-facediiera  is  entirely  thrown  away  upon 
a  6i)wy  of  this  kind. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a  Gipsy,  well  up 
in  the  Kale  of  Scottish  stjciety,  cxfiericnces,  in  one  respect^ 
nearly  the  same  feelings  in  coming  in  contact  with  a  wild 
Ui|)siy,  that  are  peculiar  to  any  otiier  |)erson.  These  are  of 
a  Tcry  r^ingular  nature.  At  first,  wc  feel  as  if  we  were  go- 
in^  into  the  lair  of  a  wild  animal,  or  putting  our  finger  into 
a  Miakc*s  mouth  ;  such  is  the  result  of  the  prejudice  in  which 
we  liave  been  reared  from  infancy ;  but  these  feelings  be- 
come greatly  modified  as  we  get  accw<tomed  to  the  people. 
The  world  has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  fairly  contem- 
plating any  otiier  kind  of  Uipey  ;  hence  the  extreme  preju- 
dice against  the  name.  But  when  we  get  accustomed  to 
meet  with  other  kinds  of  Gi))sie8,  and  have  associations 
with  them,  the  feeling  of  prejudice  changes  to  tiiat  of  de- 
cided interest  and  attachment.  1  have  met  with  various 
Srottinh  iiipsies  of  the  female  sex,  in  America,  and,  among 
othen>,  one  who  could  sit  any  day  for  an  ideal  likeness  of  the 
mother  uf  Burns.  She  takes  little  of  the  Gipsy  in  her  ap- 
pearance. There  is  another,  taking  greatly  after  the  Ui(isy, 
born  in  Scotland,  and  reareil  in  America  ;  a  very  fine  moth- 
erly |icrsun,  indctnl.  1  cannot,  at  the  present  sUigc  of  mat- 
ters, luentiun  tiie  word  (ii|)sy  to  her,  but  1  know  very  well 
tlwt  she  is  a  Ui|isy.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  f<*i*ling  of 
prejudice  fur  the  word  (.lijisy  to  wear  off.  wlien  eontenipla- 
ling  even  a  |iassublc  kind  of  (lipsy.  Tiiat  object  would  bu 
much  more  easily  attained,  wei*e  tlie  |MH>plu  to  own  "  the 
bIfMxi,**  unreserveilly  aufl  ciieerfully ;  for  the  very  i-eserve, 
to  a  great  extent,  creates,  at  least  keeps  alive,  the  prejudice. 
But  that  cannot  well  take  place  till  the  word  **Gi|isy  '  bears 
the  signification  of  giintlemun,  in  some  of  the  race,  as  it  does 
of  vagaUmd,  in  others. 

Home  of  my  readers  may  still  a.**k  :  ''  What  is  a  (iinsv, 
after  all  that  has  Ikh'u  buid  upon  the  snbjivt?  Since  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  question  of  colour  of  face,  or  hair,  or  eves, 
or  of  creeil,  or  character,  or  of  any  outward  thing  i>y  wfiich 
a  human  beini;  ran  U'  distingui>hed  ;  what  is  it  that  con- 
stitutes a  i  tipsy  ?"  And  I  reply  :  "  I*«*t  tlicm  read  this  work 
tiirough,  and  thoroughly  digest  all  its  ])rinci|iles,  and  they 
can /rti  what  a  Gi|l^y  i.-«.  should  they  stumble  u|mhi  one,  it 
may  bo,  in  their  own   >phere  of  lif«>.  luul  Uvvvv  l\\\\\,v«  Virx^ 
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admi  t.  the  fact,  and  speak  unreservedly  of  it.  Tbey  will  tliea 
feel  tlicir  rainda  rubbing  against  the  Gipsy  mtnd.  their  spir- 
its coiniiiiiniDg  with  the  Gipsy  spirit,  and  experience  a  pecu- 
liar mental  galvaniu  shock,  which  they  never  fell  before."* 
It  is  im|iost<ible  to  say  where  the  Gipsy  fouI  may  rt'A  exist 
at  the  present  day,  for  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  tJie 
tribe,  as  I  hare  said  before, '■"*'  H  always  remains  Oipt>y, 
cross  it  out  to  tbo  last  drop  oi  rig^inal  blood  ;  for  where 

thai  drop  goes,  the  Gi])ey  soul  ai^    upanics  iL+ 

It  is  the  Christian  who  shouh  e  the  most  ready  to  take 
up  snd  (Id  justice  to  this  subjo  for  he  will  find  in  it  a 
very  sinfjular  work  of  Provide  —the  most  atriking  phe- 
nomciioii  in  the  history  of  man.  Europe,  the  race  has  ex- 

isted, in  an  unacknowled^^  st  for  a  greater  length  of 
time  than  the  Jews  dwelt  in  E^>,  y^nd  it  is  time  that  it 
should  be  introduced  to  the  family  of  mankind,  in  its  aspect 
of  historical  development ;  embracing,  as  in  SooUaod,  raem- 
bers  ranging  from  what  are  popularly  understood  to  be  Gip- 
sies, to  those  lilling  the  first  positions  in  Christian  and  social 

•  Let  US  suppose  tliat  ■  person, 
hithertu  appcnred  on  the  'iijnirs, 
nf  Bterything  of  the  nature  of  i 
masters  elt  tlint  is  set  fortli  In  the  j 
ikm  pnssessps  t)ii<s  him  in  auch  a  ]>i>!^ition,  that  h«  approximales  to  bein^ 
one  of  tlie  tribe,  liimsflf ;  that  is,  if  all  that  is  conUined  therein  be  known 
to  him  and  the  tribe,  only,  it  would  enable  liim  lo  paas  cnrrent,  iu  certain 
circles  of  (lipsydom.  as  uiie  of  themselves, 

t  There  is  a  p'liiit  »lrn:h  1  have  not  einlained  so  fully  aa  I  might  have 
done,  and  It  ie  this :  "  Is  any  of  the  blood  nw  lotl  /  that  is.  does  it  ever 
etate  lo  be  Uip'y.  in  knowled^  and  feelingT  That  is  a  qaestion  not  caailj 
answered  in  the  nffirtnatire,  were  it  only  for  this  reason  :  bow  can  it  ever 
be  ascertained  that  the  knowledge  and  feeline  of  being  Gipsies  beconte 
loetl  Let  uiBupjmae  that  a  couple  of  Gipsies Toaye  En^nd,  and  settle  in 
Americn,  and  that  they  ncrer  come  in  contact  with  any  of  their  race,  and 
that  tlieir  children  never  learn  anything  of  the  matter  from  any  qoarter. 
(Page  413,)  In  such  nn  extreme.  I  may  say,  such  an  Qonatural.  esse, 
the  children  n'oiild  not  be  Gijaics,  but,  if  bnrn  in  America,  ordinary  Amer- 
icans. The  only  way  in  which  the  Ginsy  blood— that  is,  the  Gipay  feeling 
— H»n  poasibly  be  lost,  is  by  a  Gipsy,  (a  man  es|wcially,)  murying  an  ordi- 
nary native,  (pa^  3S1.|  and  tiie  children  neyer  learning  of  the  circom. 
Stance.  But,  aa  I  have  said  before,  how  is  that  eyer  to  be  ai>eorlained7 
The  qnention  might  be  settled  in  this  way ;  Let  the  relatives  of  the  Gipny 
Interrogate  the  issne.  end  if  It  answers,  (ru/y,  that  It  knows  nothing  of  lbs 
Oipsy  Gunneiion.  and  never  has  its  curiosity  In  the  matter  excited,  it  holds. 
beyond  dispute,  tlmt  "  the  blood"  haa  been  lost  to  the  tribe.  Foe  any  loss 
the  tribe  may  sustain,  in  that  way,  it  gains,  in  an  ample  degree,  by  draw- 
ing' upon  the  bloo<l  o(  V>ie  tw^te  race,  and  tranamating  it  Into  UtM  of  il* 
own  ft«ternity. 
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aocieW.  After  perusing  the  present  work,  the  reader  will 
naturally  pass  on  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
he  will  perceive  that,  instead  of  its  l)eing  a  miracle  by  which 
the  Jews  have  existed  since  the  disiiersion.  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle  had  they  been  lost  among  the  families  of  man- 
kind. It  is  quite  suflSeient  for  tlic  Christian  to  know  that 
the  Jewj9  now  exist,  and  that  they  have  fiilfillc<l,  and  will 
yet  fulfill,  the  prophecies  that  have  been  delivered  in  regard 
to  them,  without  holding  that  any  miracle  has  been  wrought 
for  that  end.  A  Christian  ought  to  be  more  considerate  in 
his  estimate  of  wliat  a  miracle  is :  he  ought  to  know  that  a 
miracle  is  something  that  is  contrary  to  natural  laws  ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  Jews,  since  the  dispersion,  is  in 
exact  harmony  with  everv  natural  law.  Ho  should  not  main 
tain  that  it  is  a  miracle,  for  nothing  having  the  decent 
appearance  of  an  argument  can  lie  advanced  in  support 
of  any  such  tlieor}- ;  and  far  less  should  he,  with  his  eyes 
open,  do  what  the  writer  on  the  Christian  Evidences,  al- 
luded to,  (page  459,)  did,  with  his  shut  —  gamble  away 
lioth  law  and  gosiiel.*  lie  might  give  his  attention, 
liowcver,  to  a  prophecy  of  Moses,  (|uotod  by  St  Paul,  in 
Kom.  X.  10,  from  Dout.  xxxii.  21,  wherein  it  is  said  of  the 
Jews  :  ''  1  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  th(*m  that  are 
no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  1  will  anger  you ;"  and 
lend  his  a-^sistanco  towards  its  fiiltillmentt    The  subject 

*  It  «M  Xht»  natar^  of  man.  in  ancient  timet,  at  it  in  with  the  heathen 
tiMlay.  to  witrmkip  what  vuu\*\  not  Im  iindiTritunil ;  whilo  nhMlem  civiliia- 
liuB  ae«*iua  tu  at'riliiitA.*  rui'h  tiluMUMiu'iia  to  ntimclf.  It  U  wen  pniiump- 
tu«Hi4  Ut  kav^  nN'iiurm*  \a*  tucii  an  alternative,  for  the  enquirer  nia}'  be  oe- 
firirat  In  thr  intelliH-t  nfceiuwry  to  proiM-cutv  Nueh  inveAtitfaiimm.  nr  he  may 
wA  lie  in  pfMwflaion  of  Mifficient  data.  If  thi*  Eiiro|K<an  will,  fur  example. 
a*k  liimaelf,  IntJv:  what  in  the  iilfa  which  he  hint  tjf  a  (iipflj  T  2n<ny: 
what  arc  tlic  fLiJini^4  whirh  be  entvrtaint  for  liiin  |ii*riujiiiilly  7  And  3dly  : 
«hat  iMUjit  be  the  reHpouM'  of  tlie  <ii|Hiy  tu  tlie  «entinient)t  of  the  othrrT 
h«-  ranii'rt  aviiiil  cmninK  to  IIm*  concluiiion.  that  the  ract*  nhould  **  marry 
an'MHT  thetaaelvra.'*  and  that.  "  let  thiin  l>e  in  whatfTer  aitiiation  uf  liie 
tbrv  iii«y.  lh«*y  all"  nhfiuld  "  Mirls  tu  earh  otliiT."     (  /*.w#-  ilrty.) 

f  Vi*-winv  the  Gi|»«ietf  aa  thuy  are  dfrtcrilied  in  thii  uorli.  and  eontraitini; 
tli*-ir  liintitry  with  tliatuf  the  naiiond  of  the  wnrlil  in  i^envral,  and  the  Jewa 
in  i«nkiilar,  andeiHwiiifrini;  that  they  havi-  n>i  rfliiriun  )H'ciiliar  to  iheni- 
■rl%Hi.  \rt  arv  M*atterv«l  ain«Mi(;.  and  w«irk;iNl  iiit<i,  all  natiunM.  but  not  ac- 
koMwlcdeed  by.  or  vwn  known  to.  iilhem,  wv  iiiay.  ^\\\\  the  uimcMt 
|iro|iri«Cjr.  caU  thrm.  in  th«  lant^uaicw  uf  thi-  prophet,  "ao  piHi|J(\"  and  a  "  fuulp 
bfc  natkiB ;"  vet  l»y  oo  neau*  a  nation  of  luoU,  but  ratht-r  more  rufpies  thaa 
fxika.    1^  ail  the  wa3'a  In  which  the  (2ip«ivB  have  hoaxed  other  people,  tbs 
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t  ^ 


of  thp  Gipsies  ia  certiiinly  calenlated  io  do  all  that 
prophet  said  would  happen  to  the  Jews  ;  if  Christians  *Ut^ 
only  do  thoir  dut)'  to  tlieni,  and,  by  playinj^  them  off  agaiml^ 
the  Jt;ws,  pTOBoke  and  an^er  Israel  lieyond  nieasare,  Thitf' 
the  Jew^  navo  existed,  ^ince  the  dispersion,  by  the  ProvS' 
dence  of  God,  is  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  people,  anl' 
more  csjieciftily  of  the  Gip-=—  ''~f  the  last  four  centuridr* 
and  a  iialf  in  Europe.     It  v.  itural  for  the  Gipsies  t^, 

exift  in  their  scattered  state,  ai  other  nations  by  t^elaW^ 
that  preserve  their  identity  ;  an  Ithough  their  history  mxJP 
bo  termed  remnrkable,  it  is  in  ensc  of  the  word  miracnf 
lous,  notwithstanding  the  tnip"  ious  ideas  held  bymanjt' 
of  the  Gipt^  on  that  head,  mmon  with  the  Jews  n^ 

garding  their  history.  A  thi.  I  yeara  hence  the  Gipenoi^ 
will  l>e  found  existing  in  the  t  cl ;  for,  as  a  people,  tha^ 
cannot  die  out ;  and  the  very  wuni  of  a  religion  peculiar  to 
themselves  is  one  of  the  means  that  will  contribnte  to  that 
eud.*  It  is  the  Christian  who  shonld  endonvour  to  have 
the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  removed,  so  that 
overy  one  of  the  race  should  freely  own  his  blood  to  the 
other,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  kindly  feeling,  and  a  bond 
.  of  brotherhood,  all  around  the  world. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  Gipsies, 
and  more  etipecially  the  Scottish  Gipsies.  I  wish  them  to 
believe,  (what  they,  indeed,  believe  already,)  that  their  blood 
and  descent  are  good  enough;  and  that  Providence  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  look  upon  both  with  as  much  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  as  He  does  on  any  other  blood  and 
descent.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  "  behave  them- 
Eelves  ;"  for,  aHer  all,  it  is  behaviour  that  makes  the  man. 
By  all  means  "  stick  to  the  ship,"  but  sail  her  as  an  honour 
able  merchantman.  They  need  not  be  afraid  at  being  dis- 
covered to  be  Gipsies ;  they  should  feel  as  much  assured 
on  the  subject  now,  as  before  tlie  publication  of  this  work, 
and  never  entertain  the  least  misgiving  on  that  score.    Th^ 

manner  in  wliicli   Ihcy  hnvo  mani^ed  to  throw  tronnd  theroaelve*  •  msh 
ortlicir  DOa-eilstence  to  the  minds  of  others,  Uthe  mnnt  remarkible. 

•  Tlio  prejudice  of  thtir  fullow-oreatiirea  ia  a  siiHiciently  potent  canse, 
!n  itself,  to  prcaerve  the  iaeutity  of  the  Gipsy  tribe  ia  the  .rorld.  It  hu 
made  it  lo  resemble  an  pssence,  hennetically  sealed.  Keep  it  in  lliat  peti- 
tion, and  it  retains  its  inherent  qualities  nndiniinished  ;  bnt  uncork  tkl 
Teasel  coolaimng  it,  (mi  M  m\5bt  (l  do  not  say  It  icmiW)  enfiorate  aiiuai 
the  mrrotrndlug  elemeiAa. 
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will  have  an  occai^ion  to  cnltivate  a  proper  degree  of  confl- 
flcnre  in  rc:<|x?(*t  to  themselves,  and  be  so  prepared  as  never 
to  commit  tlicmsclvcs,  if  they  wish  not  to  Ikj  known  as  Gip- 
si^v.  I  know  there  are  few  fioople  who  have  nerve  enough 
HO  to  do[iort  theniHelvc!*,  as  to  prevent  moral  detection,  who 
have  committed  murder,  when  they  arc  confi*onte<l  with  the 
olijfM'Ls  of  it ;  hut  if  tlie  individuals  are  perfectly  satisfied 
of  then;  Inking  no  evidence  against  them,  they  may  confi- 
dently Bs:ninic  an  appearance  of  innocence.  It  is  so  with 
the  Cfipsies  in  settled  life,  as  to  their  l)eing  Gipsies.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  their  hlood  is  so  much  mixed  as  almost  to 
dtrfy  dct(*otion  ;  although,  for  the  futnrc,  some  of  them  will 
lie  very  apt  to  look  at  themselves  in  their  mirrors,  to  sec 
whether  there  is  much  of  the  "black  deil"  in  their  faces, 
lint  it  rests  with  themselves  to  escape  detection,  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  reganls  the  fair,  brown,  and  red  Gipsies. 

I  may  also  be  allowcil  to  ssiy  a  word  or  two  to  the  Church, 
and  people  generally.  It  says  little  for  them,  that,  although 
two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Bunynn's  time,  no  one  has 
jicknowle<lffed  him.  It  surely  might  have  occurred  to  them 
to  arik.  \ntly  :  What  was  that  [inrticular  familv.  or  tril»e,  of 
whirh  Kunvan  said  he  was  a  niemlMM"?  ^Imlhi ;  Who  are 
tlie  tinkers?  3///y  :  What  was  the  meaning  of  Bunyan  en- 
tertuininflr  so  imieh  solieitnde,  and  undergoing  so  much 
trouble,  to  as4*ertain  whether  he,  la  tiffiunttn  EttijJishmmi^ 
fopHMith  !>  was  a  Jew,  or  not?  Athhf  \  Was  John  Buiiynn 
a  itip^y?  Ij<»t  my  reader  reply  to  these  (piestioiK*!,  like  a 
map  of  hon«Mir.  Aye  or  nay,  was  John  Buiiyan  a  (iip*^y  ? 
••  He  f/VM  a  (iipsy." 

In  modern  time-*  | people  will  preaeh  the  gospel  "  around 
uliout  lllyrieum/'  comimss  sea  and  land,  and  |K>netratc 
(*very  continent,  tf)  bring  home  Christian  trojthies  ;  while  in 
Kunynn  they  hav**  a  tp»phy — a  real  case  of  "grace  a1»ound- 
ing  :**  anfl  yet  no  one  lias  aeknowledgf?il  him,  although  his 
fame  will  lie  a.s  Listing  as  the  pyramids.  John  Hunyan  was 
evidently  a  man  who  was  raised  up  by  <ioi|  for  some  ^'n^at 
jMirf^'^sO'S.  One  of  these  jmrjMisC'^  Ihi  has  served,  aiirl  will 
yet  -er\e;  and  it  iHTomes  us  to  enquire  what  further  pur- 
|i*»«4-  he  is  destincfl  to  ser^'c.  It  is  showing  a  jMHir  re.-jM»ct 
for  BiMiyunV  memory,  to  deny  him  his  nationality,  to  rob 
him  of  his  birth-right,  and  attempt  to  make  him  out  to  have 
IxxMi  tnut  which  he  |jositively  was  not.    To  gratify  their 
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own  projudicea,  people  would  d^radc  the  illuc^trious  drcameqhJ 
from  boing  iLin  great  original,  into  being  tliC  ofT-ScouriiK' 
of  all  England.  People  imagine  that  tbey  would  di^rat^ 
Bunyaii  by  saying  tliat  ho  wqa  a  Gipt^y.  They  degrade  T 
tlicmsL'lvcs  who  do  not  believe  lie  was  a  Cii))^y  ;  Uioy  douU^  \ 
degrade  themselves  wIjo  deny  it.  Jews  may  well  tftaitj 
Chrigtians  in  the  matter  of  evidences,  and  that  on  u  einiflt  ! 
matttT  of  fact,  a&ecting  r  ntereats,  temporal  or  etV  I 

nal,  nud  as  clear  as  the  t.  nid-day  ;  for  by  Bunyasll 

own  i^howinghc  was  a  Gipo  t  if  any  further  eviuciKS 

was  wanted,  how  easily  ooul  t  have  been  collected,  aif 

time  during  the  last  two  lin  yearH  I 

I  liave  hitherto  got  the  "  lioulder"  from  the  orgaal 

of  most  of  the  religious  dem  ions  on  this  gulyeot :  tiw 

will  ^how  whether  it  ig  alw  e  so.    The  Church  shonli 

know  what  is  iis  mission ;  i- .        on  evidence  itself,  nod  Jt 


should  ho  tlie  first  to  follow  oui  its  own  principles.  It 
should  fight  its  own  battle::^,  and  give  the  enemy  no  occasim 
to  Bpeak  i-eproacli fully  of  it.  In  approaching  this  subject,  it 
would  bo  well  to  do  it  cheerfully,  and  gracefully,  and  man- 
fully, and  not  as  if  the  person  were  dragged  to  it,  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck.  No  one  need  imagine  that  by  keep- 
ing quiet,  this  matter  will  blow  over.  For  the  Gipsy  race 
cannot  die  out ;  nor  is  tliis  work  likely  to  die  out  soon  ;  for 
unless  it  is  superseded  by  some  other,  it  will  come  up  cea- 
turics  hence,  to  jndge  the  present  generation  on  the  Gipsf 
question.  May  »uch  as  have  written  on  the  great  dreamer 
never  lift  up  their  heads,  may  his  works  turn  to  holcoalein 
their  fingers,  may  their  memories  be  outlawed,  if  they  alloT 
this  unchristian,  this  nmnanly,  this  silly,  tliis  childish,  pr^u- 
dice  of  caste  to  prevent  them  from  doing  justice  to  ihdr 
hero.  Nor  need  any  one  utter  a  murmur  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  prefaced  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  Gipsies,  with  a  Gipsy's  camp  for  a  frontispiece.  Such  a  feeV 
iflg  may  be  expressed  by  boors,  snobs,  and  counterfeit  relig- 
ionists; butbetter  things  are  to  becspectedfi-om  other  people. 
Let  the  reader  now  pause,  and  reflect  nfKm  the  prejudice 
of  caste  that  exists  agairft  the  name  of  Gipsy,  and  he  will 
fully  realize  how  it  is  that  we  should  know  so  little  about 
the  Gipsies,  and  why  it  is  that  the  Gipsies,  as  they  lean 
the  tent,  should  hide  their  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  "  st'wk  to  eacVi  ottvcr." 
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In  brineing  this  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies  to  a  elose,  I 
nay  be  allowrd  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  some  of  the  critics. 
In  Uio  firrt  |»lare.  I  may  venture  to  apncrt,  that  the  stdtjecl  is 
worthy  of  a  criticism  the  nio.^t  disiuterestotl  and  profound. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  publication  of  the  work  places  me 
ID  a  fjosiition  antagonistic  alike  to  autliors  and  critics  who 
have  written  (»n  the  siulyect,  ta  well  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
mankind  generally.  If  critics  call  in  question  any  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  pro<luction,  they  must  ^ive  their 
authorities ;  if  they  controvert  any  of  the  principles,  tlier 
mast  give  tlioir  reasons.  It  will  not  do  to  play  the  ostrich 
instead  of  the  rritic.  For  as  the  o:jtrich  is  haid  to  hide  its 
bead  in  the  sand,  or  in  a  bush,  or,  it  may  be,  under  its  wing, 
and  imagine  that  becanse  it  sees  no  one,  so  no  one  sees  it ; 
BO  there  are  iieojile,  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  who  will  not 
onlv  imagine,  but  assert,  that  because  they  know  nothing  of 
a  thing,  or  UH*ause  tliey  do  not  understand  it,  tlierefore,  tlie 
tiling  itMfir  does  not  exist.  This  was  the  way  in  which 
Bruce 's  tra\(*ld  in  Africa  were  received.  But  we  arc  not 
living  in  those  times.     PnHnxlure  such  u.s  that  desrrilied,  is 

Claying  the  tirtrirh,  not  the  critir.  I  refer  more  {uirticuiarly, 
uwevur,  t'l  what  is  contained  in  this  disquisition.  Taking 
the  work  i.ll  tlirough.  I  think  there  are  suffirient  materials 
contained  in  it.  to  enable  the  critics  to  settle  the  various 
questions  unioni;  th«Mnselves. 

To  phic*  mysi'lf  in  a  {Mihition  a  little  indo()endent  of  pub- 
lishers, (for  1  liave  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher,^ 
I  had  the  Introduction,  (jiages  55  07),  printed,  and  circulated 
among  soni<'  acipiaintanees  in  Canaihi,  for  sulHcril>ers.*  A 
copy  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  Scottish 
news|ia|M*r  edit/>r,  in  a  small  comnmnity,  where  every  one 
knowd  everv  otli<T*s  busint*?>s  nearlv  it*  well  as  his  own,  and 
where  all  about  the  Pros|»e<!tus  wa-i  explainetl  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.     It  s(*ems  to  have  fri.L'hten*'*!  and  en- 

*  Tlic  M*<.  nf  thi<  wi*rk  lut«  iiiiiirrK*"W  uuuiy  « iL-t^ktudea.  AnrnnK  oliien^ 
1 1  may  \f*  ini-adiinnl  tliat.  in  tli«  aUfe  in  «bich  it  wan  \vti  Ky  the  author, 
it  «ra»  Iwicr  lii«t.  aail  iiBr*»  ^tulm ;  ♦»«  «lilrh  U-t  ftrm-iini  It  «'•«  rrrovfrwl. 
Al  aa  ri|ira^>  «if  ime  nhilliat: !  Tli«-a  llip  iiritrinal  m|iv.  iti  iia  iin-acBl  furtn, 
mma  mtfi.vu,  mud  B0«rr  rrrurrrrtj.  lu  iMilh  iimlaiin**  iful  thai  baii|icii  natlar 
cirrumi  ancr«  that  ■«rh  a  falf  wan  lu'i't  u»hk<*l\  t'l  l«f^ll  ii.  Ihnaropy 
of  \l  waa  ■cDt  to  ^ri>UaaI^  aii<l  nrTrr  arknn«|r«l^l.  alihifiii-h  I  am  In  hniiM 
It  !•  Bii«r  i>u  iu  rfl»tani.  afi^r  a  lapar  tit  Miarly  Ihrtr  yfn;  la  whlcll 
mm,  I  will  be  mora  f-irtuaair  thaa  tha  authur.  vbo  ipive  Um  MS.  lo  mi 
MWldual  aad  acvrr  ifui.  and  ne«cr  coulj  get,  U  back. 

1*3  • 
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raged  the  litor  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  entertain  littk 
doubt  he  diu  not  sleep  comfortably,  for  nights  in  sneceaaO?, 
on  finding  tliat  subject  brought  to  light  at  his  own  doon 
wliic'li  has  been  Considered,  by  some,  as  well-nigh  dead  ug 
buried  long  ago.  He  imagines  iJie  circulation  of  the  fttf 
spcctus  to  he  confined  pretty  much  to  his  own  Dcighbourhood ; 
and  so  lie  must  crush  th"  "" — "'■  thing  out.  But  what  can 
he  say  about  it?     Howt-  ti  ?     A  capital  ideaoccun 

to  hi  in  ;   he  will  father  i  Jarnum  I     Let  the  reader 

glance  again  at  the  Introd"  ind  imagine  how  a  Seotch- 

man,  well  posted  up  on  itlTairs,  past  and  present, 

should  credit  Barnum  wit  ruduction.     He  headiihii) 

criticitiin,  "  The  science  of  ,"  and,  in  some  loug  vA 

bitter  paragraphs,  pitches ..  itt  he  caJla  American  lite^ 

ary  (luackory ;  the  substai.,  which  is,  tliat  tbe  work 

represented  by  the  Prospectus,  la  a  rare  tit-bit  of  genuine, 
Barnumized,  American  Immbngl 

He  fiuda,  however,  that  he  lias  gone  much  too  far  inhii 
description  of  tlic  Prospectus ;  so  he  comes  tumbling  down 
a  long  way  from  the  higli  position  which  he  took  at  the  start, 
and  continues  :  "  Now,  we  do  not,  at  present,  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  forthcoming  '  Scottisli  Gipsies'  is  a  Tanlee 
get-up,  a  mere  American  humbug  ;  but  we  say  the  Prospect- 
us savours  strongly  of  the  Barnum  school ;  and  our  reasons 
for  so  saying  are  tlie  following :  Firstly :  It  would  be  notli- 
ing  less  than  a  Iitcraty  miracle,  that  a  Scottisli  work  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  command  the  highest  commendations  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  should  be  pub- 
lished, first  of  all  in  America,  thirty  years  afterwords — pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  at  one  dollar,  in  a  book  of  400  pages. 
We  assert,  positively,  that  of  such  a  work  William  Black- 
wood, alone,  could  have  disposed  of  five  thousand  copies,  »t 
double  the  proposed  price.  [He  is  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
prices  of  books  in  the  two  countries.]  Secondly :  There  is 
no  evidence  to  connect  Sir  Walter  Scott's  note  to  Quentin 
Durward  wiih  Walter  Simson,  or  any  other  particular  indi- 
vidual ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  jingle  of  Profeswr 
Wilson,  and  the  other  allusions  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Thirdly :  There  is  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  in  writing 
anything  you  please,  and  telling  the  public  it  is  an  extract 
of  a  private  letter  you  had  from  some  particular  man  of 
eminence,  thirty  ■sew*  a^o,  \.Tw"\isA.  -jfiMt  eminent  friend 
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hM  boen  nuin j  yeam  in  his  grave.  Rnch  a  frnad  is  not  easily 
detected.    Ann  Famrthly :  The  reamn  aRsiirn<^  for  pabliRh- 

in^r  tho  *  Si-otlir^h  Gippiei' is  totnlly  iiprot  by 

tlio  -i!ii[ilt»  fart,  that  ihm*  niv  no  smh  pmjifr  fw  rjriHencf,  in 
mfnr  nn  »^*'oiIftnfl  M  cono^metL  (What  nn  nndaoity  he  die- 
play?»  here!  What  a  liberty  he  takes  with  the  Sooteh  set- 
tlers in  \A^  neii^hbourhood  I  He  ij(  evidently  afmid  that  he 
has  ^nn  too  Far  ;  so  he  qoalifies  wliat  he  Ikih  said,  by  add- 
ing:)  Tliere  are,  it  is  tme,  a  few  families  of  itinerant  tink- 
ers, or  TinUern,  according  to  our  pec»nIior  vernacular,  who 
stmll  the  conntry,  and  subsist  by  making  hom-spoons  and 
saoce-[inn<<,  which  they  tiarter  with  the  rural  peasantry,  for 

Ctatnfw  and  other  eatables.  They  arc  generally  wihirreck- 
9,  and  diahonc^t.  and  are  a  terror  to  children  and  old 
women.  In  ninet«*en  cn«os  out  of  twenty,  the)'  are  natives 
of  In*land  :  and  were  any  pi?n*on  idle  enougli  to  trace  their 
genealofn*.  he  would  disi*over  that  tlieir  anrcritors,  not  more 
than  thn*e  generations  Imck,  were  honest  brogue-makers, 
pig-«ln»vers.  or,  it  may  Ik?.  memlK.TH  of  wme  more  elevated 
nccupati'in.  (lb*  has  ImhA  *  idle  enough'  to  irive  us  a  very 
o«M  account  of  tlic  descent,  in  two  senses  of  the  won!,  of 
the  Iri.-h  tinkerinir  <«iiisics  now  in  Scotland.]  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  is  well  acquainted  with  alnio<<t  the  whole 
Lowlands,  and  a  fiortion  of  the  West  lliirhlands.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  the  shires  of  Fife  and  Linlithgow,  with 
Annnndale.  the  rp|ier  Wnnl  of  Ijanarkshire,  and  the  other 
falndonsly  reputtMl  haunts  of  the  (ripsit^i  (lie  seems  to 
have  done  a  little  trmupimj  in  his  time]  ;  and  ho  never  saw 
twenty  S<'ot!ish  Tinkt^ra  in  his  whole  life,  nor  nfieningU  in- 
diritlMoI  corresponding  to  the  description  we  have  received 
of  the  (ti|Hies.  |IIe  has  told  us  who  the  /rw/i  Tinkierti  in 
Scotland  were  originally,  but  d«x^  not  venture  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  Skittish  ones.  lie  will  not  admit  that  tliero 
is  a  Oipsii  in  Scotland,  or  ever  ha<4  l)een  ;  and  virtually 
denies  that  there  are  (Ti|»>ios  in  Enirlnnd  :  f«>r  he  continues  :] 
The  nearest  approarh  t<»  the  rhurnetcr  is  the  hawkers  from 
the  StnflTortishire  potteries,  wlio  are  fiMind  livintr  in  tenti*  by 
the  wny-^ide,  throutrhoiit  tlie  North  Kidiukrof  Yorkshire,  and 
the  live  northern  cfiuntie^  of  Knpland.  Thcve  are  a  kind  of 
savages,  who  live  in  families,  strolling  the  country,  in  largo 
caravans,  consistin*/  frcfjucntly  of  half  a  dozen  canvasH»v- 
ered  wagons  an<i  ta'ire  l!iat  number  of  hor^C:! 
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These  characters  often  cross  the  Border,  at  L&ngholm  and 
Gretna  Groen,  and  infest  Annandalc,  Roxburghsliire,  Dum- 
fries-shire, and  the  Stowarlry  of  Kirkcudbright.  [He  will 
not  allude  to  the  ieuted  Gutsier  in  England.] 

"  Tlicse  two  classes  of  loreign  vagraiita  [why  does  hecall 
tlieni  foreign  \'agraDts  1  why  aot  say  Gipeies  /]  which  we 
mention,  ai'eto  bo  found,  occasionally,  in  oerlaia  loealitiesof 
Scotland,  [still  nothing  saiv  '  le  Soollwh  Tinklers,]  and 
are  to  be  found  as  a  dreadcu  jeroua  nuisance.  Bnt  llie 
idea  of  a  race  of  ScottiBh  Ti,  a,  or  Soottish-Gipsies,  ex- 
istiiig  as  a  distinct  and  separa  eople,  possessing  a,  native, 
independent  language,  and  pet  r  habits,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  beai'ing,  in  many  fei  ta  of  their  barbarous  cus- 
toms, and  outcast  destiny,  a  i  abtance  to  the  \-^^bond 
Jews  ;  such  an  idea,  wo  say,  hi  s  little  foundation  in  fact, 
as  ban  Swift's  story  of  the  Li  utians,  or  the  romance  of 
Guy  Maonering  itself!  [It  is  astonishing  what  he  would 
T)ot  attempt  to  palm  upon  tlie  public.  Still,  he  is  evidently 
afraid  that  the  subject  will,  somehow  or  other,  bite  Inm  ;  and, 
after  all  that  he  has  said,  lie  coiICludes  :]  Still,  we  do  not, 
at  present,  assCTt  that  the  Prospectus  we  have  received  is 
another  'cute  move  of  American  humbug  ;  but  we  do  say, 
if  there  is  a  James  Sinison  in  existence,  who  possesses  such 
a  manuscript,  and  such  commendations  of  it  as  are  set  forth 
in  tliis  Prospectu;s  he  has  already  erred  sufficiently  far  to  en- 
sure his  identihcation  with  Yankee  quackery.  Ue  has  been 
Barnumizcd  into  an  egregious  blunder."  [He  is  bound  to 
discredit  the  whole  affair,  under  any  circumstances,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  plainest  consistency.] 

Well  might  a  brother  editor  reply  to  the  foregoing,  thus ; 
"  The  bile  of  our  excellent  friend  has  just  been  agiiutcd  after 

a  pestilent  fashion The  announcement  [of 

the  intended  publication]  bath  all  the  ungenial  effects  ujjud 
our  gossip  that  the  exhibition  of  a  pair  of  scarlet  deceneiea 
produces  upon  a  cranky  bull Now,  just  lis- 
ten to  US  quietly  for  a  little.  More  than  two  years  ago,  the 
manuscript  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise  on  the  Scoto- 
Egyptians  came  under  our  ken.  We  perused  tlie  affair  willi 
special  appetite,  and  were  decidedly  of  opinion  tiiat  its  pub- 
lication would  bo  a  grateful  and  important  boon  to  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Mr.  i^imson  is  neither  a  myth  nor  a  disci- 
ple of  Batnutn."    Uijon  the  lii^ck  ol  this,  the  first  editor 
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writefl  :  ^  We  are  pleased  to  be  informed  that  the  work  is  a 
bona  fide  production,  and  that  Mr.  Simson  is  no  Yankee 
fiction.  [As  if  he  did  not  know  that  from  the  first.]  And 
albeit  he,  [the  other  editor,]  fumishcth  neither  facts  nor 
arguments  to  satisfy  us  that  our  notions  of  the  Gipsies  of 
Scotland  are  heretical,  we  willingly  accept  his  recommend 
that  the  '  Scottish  Gipsies '  will  IjS,  at  least,  an  entertaining 
book,  and  reserve  all  further  remarks  till  we  see  it."[l] 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  curious  criticism  ;  and  although  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  it,  I  refrain  from  doing  so. 
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Letters  of  the  Jews  to  Voltaire — The  unireraalitj  and  differencea  ia 

the  Jews e^l 

They  change  their  nameft  in  rarioua  countries allT 
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Jews 434 
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The  Jews' readmitted  into  England,  under  Cromwell  — Manaaaeh  Beo 

Israel 5 . 

The  natural  cnriosity  of  the  Gipsies  regarding  tba  Jews 511 

The  Gip'ties  hare  existed,  in  Europe,  a  greater  length  of  time  than 

the  Jews  dwelt  in  Egypt i.'; 

It  would  have  been  a  liuracle  had  the  Jews  been  lost  among  maa- 

kind i:J 
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angfT  the  Jews »I9p1.  '^ 
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His  letter  to  the  author,  tS.S— A  Gipsy  **  blowing  np,"  alladed  to  bv 

him is.  > V 

LANGUA(SE  OK  THE  GIPSIES. 

The  \ovc  of  G\v%veft  for  their  language,  10,  IS — They  keep  it  a  pro- 
found secrev. ". lt,i:,tS 

It  is  tor  the  moaV  v'^tV  W>»do%\»3oft%— "^t^'^wtwj.V^x^bmo^^^i^  iii 

autii\miy  "^ 
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Tht  nliiloaophy  of  ibe  presenratioo  of  the  Giptr  lan^ftg e  . .  84, 408, 4St 
TIm  ScaDttwD  GipsiM  Ttry  reterred  and  tcoaciout  in  the  matter  of 

their  Unfraaj^e 281 

Its  existence,  bot  m  tlaog.  Marcel j  credited  by  people  of  the  greatest 

intrlligvoce 281 

Grellniaun,  Bright,  and  Borrow  oo  the  difflcuUies  iu  acquiring  the 

Qipiir  language fi281 

The  Uipsie*  hare  excellent  memoriea,  but  shuffle  when  bored  bj 

people  of  whom  the/  expect  mooej ii282 

Tm  causes  of  the  resenrt  among  the  Scottish  Gipsies :   1st.  The  tan- 

guinarj  lawib    Sd.  The  popular  prejudice.    3d.  Their  natural  so- 

erec  5 282 

A  Scottish  Gips^  works  all  his  life  in  a  shop,  and  no  one  discoren 

him  to  be  a  Glps/ 288 

Two  UijMir  women  nearly  killed  bj  oolliers,  for  not  explaining  the 

meanini^of  two  Gipsy  words 288 

A>  the  Gipsies  became  cirilised,  they  aroid  intercourse  with  the 

bsrharous  part  of  tlie  race fi2S8 

The  {'^ttish  peasantry,  in  aome  places,  do  not  greatly  despise  the 

Gipsies .' r 11284 

The  uAe  of  the  Oifisy  language  In  niarkcts— The  pride  of  the  people 

an  linguists 284 

S>Yen  years*  trouble  in  getting  a  Gip«y  woman  to  own  up  to  her  Ian* 

gnage 284 

She  is  afrsid  the  public  would  treat  her  with  horror  and  contempt, 

for  knowing  the  Isnguase 285 

The  ciiaract«*r  iif  Spaninh  (lipsy  wumrn,  according  to  Mr.  Btirniw. . .  f»2d5 
A  Gipny  wuman  maintains  miio  was  B|H*aking  Latin,  when  dibcovered 

cooren^ing  in  GiiMV 285 

The  general  difneultii*s  in  tlie  wsy  of  aciiuiring  the  Gipiiy  laneuage..  288 
The  way  in  which  the  author  learned  what  he  knew  of  the  Gipsy 

language 286 

How  the  u^  of  Gipsy  aflected  the  tribe— Ludicrous  scenes 287 

How  olil  (liptiy  Women  were  affected  -**  You  are  no  gentleman,  sir, 

othrrwiae  yuu  would  not  insult  us  in  that  war  " 288 

A  woman,  in  a  dreadful  passion,  threatens  the  author  with  apprehen- 
sion, a^  the  hrad  of  a  band  of  thiervs,  for  asking  her,  if  her  chmvo 

(sMOi  WON  a  fhor  i  thief  ) 288 

A  female  (fipsy  **  blabs*'  with  the  author,  hut  expresses  great  sur- 

priiM.\  wli«>n  addressed  in  Gipsy,  before  a  third  party 288 

These  iMNipte  afraid  of  the  sanguinary  laws  pas9«Hl  aguinst  the  tribe  .  2M 
8ir  Walirr  Scott's  adrice  in  prosecuting  an  enquiry  into  the  Gipsy 

langns;;e 291 

the  tribe  to  be  found  erery where...     rjl 
language— The  race  comes  before 


The  ScoiUnh  Gipsiea  a  branch  of  tl 

A  Gtp^y  ai  ilmtinguithed  from   his 

the  speech .^ i2*J2 

An  old  wi»nian  and  her  two  daughters  — "  No  harm  in  the  least,  sir, 
in  s)ieukiuK  the  (iipAy  language  *' Bfi^'itfuns    292 

Two  girlv,  of  the  name  of  Jainieson- **  Vou  gentlemen   underNtaud 
all  langusgeA  u«w  a  da\  h  " tftfcim^nt    2t>2 

four  or  hre  children  -**  Voii  are  a  (iipsy,  yourself,  sir,  or  you  nerer 

euuld  ha«  f  ui-t  tlir^e  wiiriN  " $p*fim*nM    *l\it 

lothren  sddreMSi-n  her  child  in  <ilI>^y --**  I  know  that  the  public  are 
trying  to  tiiid  out  the  aiiret.i  of  liie  ((ipHieii,  hut  it  \n  in  vain  '*  ....     298 
be   threats   of  the    tribe   again!«t   thoke  teaching   the   language   to 

••  atran^ern  " a J94 

fsHialf  GipM',  with  thri-e  or  four  children,  begging  -  **  Curse  rnu, 
take  the  rDsd '*     "  Motl.i-r,  niiither,  come  awav  "  -An   mnkerper 

iBXious  to  learn  the  wnrdn  that  di'-niiMi  iiiipuriunatt:  begicar* 294 

«0g  Andrew  Steedmau.  ol  I^M-hgrllie,  roinniunKattv«  -Old  Audc«« 
hakes  sod  tfefubJc-  in  his  sUble  -"  lluU  lUal  \^«T«aii'* ..  .ip«<iiMM 
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Tbe  woman  who  btCBed  the  aathor  Ibr  sereB  jeftn — **  It  b  n 
hearts,  and  as  long  as  a  single  Tinkler  exist*,  it  will  be 
bered'^ tpteimHtt   W 

A  woman  and  four  children—*'  You  know  quite  well  what  he  aajs**— 
*'  I  am  sure  he  is  a  tramper,  and  can  spHMk  as  good  cant  as  aoj  <d 

us" i^^MMW     « 

A  brother  and  a  cousin  of  the  Jamieson  girls — **  So  I  taw,  mr  .  .  .  . 
he  understood  what  I  said  " — '*  To  show  joa  I  am  do  impostor,  I 
will  give  joo  the  names  of  ererything  in  your  house"—**  Mj  speteh 
is  not  the  csnt  of  packmen,  Bur  the  alang  of  eommon  thicTct    .. ..    Kl 

Gipsj-huntiog  like  deer-stalking — Uodem  Oipsj-hantiog ^1 

Jamieson  returns—**  I  hare  been  bred  in  that  line  all  mj  lilb—  Yon 
are  welcome  to  as  manr  as  jou  please  ** — "  We  can  eoorerse  a»d 
hare  a  word  for  eTer^thing  in  our  speech  " — He  sing*  a  song  in 
English,  and  turns  it  into  Otpsj— **  Had  I,  at  flnl,  been  aware  jon 
dianot  know  mr  speech,  1  would  not  have  giren  Ton  a  w«rd 

of  it" ....!?7r:. ...9#»Mu  i«4 

The  songs  composed  by  the  Gipsies  illustrate  their  ptanderinga,  ro^ 

beries  and  sufferings,  and  quarrels  among  themscf Ten M 

The  Gipsies  rury  fond  of  the  Border  marauding  songa — **  Haghie  the 

Graeme,"  as  a  specimen SS 

Sophia  8cott,  sfterwards  Mrs.  Lockhart,  sings  **  Hughie  the  Giaeuie  " 

to  the  author,  at  Abbotsford •?  * 

Sir  Walter  Scott  interested  in  the  Gipsies— lie  is  afraid  ther  micLt 

injure  his  plantations ' .     »*  "» 

The  author  visits  St.  BosweU's  fair,  and  becomes  ac<iuaintc«l  with  a 

Gipsy  family  there ;  •• 

He  introduces  himself  bv  saying  who  his  ancestors  were  -*•  God 
bless  you  !  Ay,  those  davs  are  gone  ;  Christian  charitr  has  now 
left  the  land" ' .' :  I 

The  head  of  the  family  a  very  superior  man  ;  merry  and  jocular, 
like  many  of  his  race '■* 

Their  lHnj;(uas;e— **  The  Tinklers  have  no  language  of  their  uwo. 
eicept  a  few  cant  words  " 

The  author  addresses  them  in  GipAy — "  Preserve  me,  he  kens  a' 
about  us  !" y. 

He  euumerntes  their  clan — **  Say  not  another  word,  but  call  at '    : .. 

The  surprise  amonj;  the  natives —"  Yon  was  queer  looking  watiL 
wi'  the  Tinklers  " * . 

An  innkeeper  ashamed,  or  afraid,  of  a  customer  that  i«  a  gentle- 
man        i '. 

A  little  factory  of  horn-spoons— •*  No  such  language  exists,  except  a 
few  can t  words  " 'V. 

Gij»»y  obstinacy— The  word  "Gipsy"  a  terror  to  the  trib*^— Tb? 
Gipsy  forfeits  his  promise T.. 

Lau<;hter  from  auother  apartment— The  Ginsy  starts  to  his  fe^l,  and 
takes  hold  of  the  author—"  Farewell,  I  will  know  you  when  I 
see  ^'ou  a^ain  " 

Revisit  to  the  factory  of  horn-spoons— The  (tipsy  ssbamcil  to  ^r.  e 
his  l-ingnai;e 

A  nnimise  of  secrecy — The  Gipsy  cheerful,  he  hesitates,  but  at  \asx 
fulHIls  his  oath s<p«-.h'.\-  hm 

Circumstances  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  fumily  of  Jo'.io 
liunyan »  i 

The  Gipsies  a  tiihe  of  Kthi(»piun  thieves  and  robl)ers.  ol'^-  Tte 
pronuneiuti<»n  of  their  sp«»ech  -It  is  copious,  but  not  «riitr>4t  • 
**  So  lon^  as  tlitrc  exist  two  Gipsies  in  ^vcotlund,  ii  wiU  never  be 
lost  •• : 


» • 


•■• 


Gipsy  horse  AtaXcT*—**  ":^v'\«t%.V.  Uvuusand   lu   Scotland   acquainted 

with  the  V«\v»^  \ox\^\\t"  j.« 

The  childrw  ol*Ci'\vaw*  \u%M>3kti«A  \w  V^v^vj  ^tt>iv^  \\j*«  \v\.vx>k\- - 
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Tbtir  pride  lo  tlidr  Unciuipe 816 

TIm  ebaneter  of  tn  {otelliffeot  Oipt?  chief 816 

The  GiiMiT  tings  a  loog  io  Oiptj— Tbt  Oipsiet  baTedoabtlest  tn 

oral  litenitare  » 817 

A  freot  alarm  in  the  faroilj,  817—**  Qire  to  the  world  what  bad 

bera  theirs  for  8.^0  jeara*' 818 

Boiitli  oo  ibo  Uinfaa^e  of  the  Jewa  daring  the  eaptiritj — How  the 

Gipoj  tribe  will  relish  the  present  work fi818 

▲  tinker  at  Graagemouth-«' Yea,  the  dog  is  not  bad  "—*«  What  do 

mean  ?  I  don't  understand  yon— Yes,  the  dog  it  haiiT  " 819 


ionbliag  Gipaies— **  CSIm,  ehm;*  (hold  joor  tongue)— **  But,  sir, 

what  waa  that  jon  said  to  them,  for  thej  seem  aft^d  r' 819 

The  author  taken  for  a  Thimbler— ^  I  tell  ye,  woman,  tbt  man  you 

apoke  to  waa  notbiogbut  one  of  these  Tillains  " mSSl 

▲  Thimbler's  sign— ''Where  csn  yon  find  a  shop  without  a  sign  f 

and  where'a  the  other  person  that  geta  a  sign  from  the  pnblioMbr 

Dothingf  " fl»821 

Thimblers'  trapa,  8S1— A  Tietim  drowna  himsslf 822 

Thimblers'  eonrersation— **  Bloody  swells  *'— '*  I  will  require  three 

men  to  take  care  of  that  boat  '* 828 

la  that  man  a  Oiparr-**  Ask  himself,  sir" 828 

An  old  thimbhng  Gipsy  attempta  to  inreigle  some  youths  on  Arthur's 

Scat— ''Was'nt  be  a  alippery  old  serpent,  after  all  r" fl»828 

The  science  of  thimbliog,  fi824 — Thimole-nggers,  and  their  aaceatry 

— AncM>nt  E^ptisn  thimbling  n 825 

Bnglinb,  Scoituh,  and  Irish  Gipsies  8pc«k  the  same  language,  and 

aseiiit  eacb  other,  when  they  meet 824 

An   Iriiih  Gipsy  fsmilr— An  sss  bearing  a  ''bundle  of  bonea" — 

•^  Good-day,  sir,  God  bleas  you  " 826 

Two  Irish  Gipsies  in  court— **  Three  days,  and  be  banished  the 

town" 826 

A  Gipsy  wife  a  go-between— **  The  scoundrel  shall  lie  in  prison  till 

the  last  hour  of  his  sentence  " 827 

An  encspe,  and  a  **  banishing  the  town,"  827—"  A  fight  for  tbe  sake 

of  frirndiihip  " tpteitmnB    828 

A  b«»rde  of  Irish  Gipsies— The  town-clerk  ashamed  of  his  company..    828 
A  Gipsy  quisles  bin  friend—**  You  will  put  me  out,  by  speaking  to  me 

in  that  language  " tpteifmma    829 

Irish  (jipsies  in  Soitlaud— Their  number,  sppearance,  and  oocupa- 

tions 829 

Tbe  origin  ot  thi*  idea  that  the  Gipsiea  csme  from  Indis 829 

HcottiAii  Oipny  words  collated  with  vulgar  Uindostanee 880 

John  lA>bb«,  M  low  caste  nktire  of  Bombar,  examined />p«ni*Mfw    880 

Her.  Mr.  i'rabb's  snnusl  Gipsy  festirsl— The  Uiodosunee  end  Gipsy 

UngusK^A m884 

Gii>*v  wurtls  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  eollsted  with  the  Her.  Mr. 

Baird's  collfclion  884 

Koittinh  (tipsy  wortis  thst  bear  a  relation  to  Sanscrit 886 

A  ciimpsn#on  between  Gipsy  snd  various  oriental  langoagea 837 

The  langusKe  of  the  Giusies*  mixed- How  it  hss  got  cornipted 838 

Ber.  Mr.  Bsird's  remsrks  thereon— The  Isnguage  of  the  Gipaiea  in 

th«  Scoltinh  Highlands fiS88 

The  ScUvunic  in  the  Gipiiy  Ungusge— Variations  in  the  Gipsy  of 

(liSrrent  countries n839 

The  Gipitie*  iiup|H>i«ed  to  originate  in  India— Tbe  tribe    originally 

thie«-es  snd  robbers 889 

The  NutB,  or  Bazegurs,  supposed  to  be  the  parent  atock  of  the  Gip- 
sies       889 
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Tbe  Oiimie§  of  tti»  county  mora  dat\niL  Wkan  \Va  oWvt  \smAa>^ 

Seotimad T. ^'^^ 
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The^  take  op  their  qaarters  near  the  Bridge  of  Lialithgov IS 

Their  sagacitj— The  district  populona— Much  boainew  paiBta  tkrewgh 

it 1S4 

The  names  of  the  tribe — They  have  oo  conoectioo  with  nativa  va- 

gran ts IM 

Their  occupations— Horses,  maaic,  feasting,  and  dasdng IM 

The  Gipriea  rerj  cirtl  and  oonest  with  their  neighboora,  bat  ploDdar 

others  at  a  distance 134 

A  Oipsv  unintentionallj  attempta  to  rob  his  own  olerryoMn aIM 

The  tri\>e  form  strong  attachments  to  individaals  of  we  eoa 


lity.    lis 

Terrific  fighting  among  themaelrea,  on  dividing  tboir  spoil \A 

Their  chimren  attend  school— None  dare  taaot  tbtia,  or  tbcir  po- 

rents,  though  thieves  and  robbers liS 

The  magistrates  of  Linlithgow  dare  not  interfere  with  tho  tribe IM 

Thej  plaj  with  them  at  golf,  and  admit  tbem  to  aoeial  mwiioga  aod 

dinner  parties Ml 

The  authorities  being  passive,  the  Gipsies  plander  st  pleaavre IST 

The  chief  of  the  tribe  taken  off,  when  attempting  higfawaj  robberr. .    li* 
His  funeral  sttended  by  the  msj^stratea,  ana  other  people  of  respect- 
ability      1 JS 

The  Gipsy  mode  of  burying  the  dead li* 

The  deceased  chieftain  sucoieeded  by  his  son,  who  exceeds  him  in  au- 
dacity and  daring li» 

The  band  verj*  numerous,  having  lieutenanta,  like  a  military  com- 

pan  y 121 

Appearance,  acquirements,  and  habits  of  the  new  chieAain,  and  bis 

brother  in-law \ri 

By  means  of  trained  horsea,  the  chief  inlays  many  tricks \ti 

Description  of  his  wife,  and  for  what  sue  was  ijreatly  respected. .     1X»».  l*' 
The   Gipsies   protect  their  friends,  but  vinaictively  torutent   thetr 

enemies ISC- 
Peculiarities  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  mstter  of  robbing  people— Gipfy 

passports V<\ 

The  chief  and  his  brother-in-law  condemned  to  be  hung ISJ 

'     Threatened  rescue  by  the  tribe— Precautions  taken,  133—  Ezecvtion 

of  the  criminals 126 

The  chiefs  wife  before,  and  after,  the  execution— Touching  and  terri- 
ble scenes 1&5,  IM 

Attempted  resuscitation  of  the  bodies— They  are  interred   in   the 

church-yard  of  Linlithgow IJT 

They  are  torn  up  by  the  populace,  and  buried  in  a  moor,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood       1  •? 

The  chief  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  over  a  horse,  aacritioed  for  ibe 

occasion IT? 

Her  character,  and  that  of  her  successor,  who  continues  her  old  prac- 
tices       IJT 

She  returns  to  a  friend  a  purse,  stolen  by  the  tribe  in  a  fair V^ 

Her  two  nephews  pursued,  tried,  and  e^^ecuted  fur  robbing  the  mail .     I»> 

Sizes  of  these  two  Gipsies— Mixed  Ginaies  a  atrong  race  of  men alS* 

LOCHGELLIK  once  the  headquarters  of  Gipsies,  14(y— Description  of  the 

neighbourhood.  141— Scenes  among  the  Lochaellie  Gipaies.     IM*,  167,  zi'> 

LOCUM  A  HEN  is  said,  by  James  Hoeg,  to  be  stocked  with  Gipaies %>.\ 

MACAULAV,  LOUD 

John  Bunyan's  tribe  and  nationality,  507,  516— The  Pilgrini'a  Prog- 
ress ..." ' l\k 

McLArUIN'S  CRIMINAL  TRIAI^S. 

He  speaks  of  John  Faw,  "  Earl  of  Little  Egypt."  as  "  this  peer"  . . .       :»t 
On  the  trial  of  William  Baillie,  in  1714,  ::i4— On  the  mercy  shown  to 

Juiu«*s  U»"\\\\e ' sJ 

MARUIACiK  CEUVA\0^\V:!^  OY  '^W?.  CAV^\Y;J.. 

The  Gipfcies  aU  nvart^  ^ouw^— ¥*vi  ox  xi^  WX^^xVwcvvVfc <^^^x«^ 

tbem 


A  Qipsj  stsbs  aDother»  for  Mdaeing  bit  sitter,  who  is  sAenrtrda 

■utrricd  to  bim S57 

The  Ttrtue  of  jouog  Spsnitb  Oipsj  females — Tbej  are  dressed  In  s 

kiad  of  drapery uSST 

Oipsj  eovrtsbips— Tbe  yonncer  sister  not  married  before  tbe  elder  . .     266 
Tb«  GipsT  multiplication  table — Tbe  Oipaict  obej  one  of  tbe  dirina 

lavs  at  least fiS58 

A  parallel  between  tbe  ancient  Hindoos  and  tbe  Jews  during  tba 

lime  of  Ijsbaa 869 

Tbe  noptUl  cemnony  of  tbe  Oipdes  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  tbe 

longest  to  be  obeerred 269 

Mania|pe  customs  generally — Tboae  of  tbe  Gipsies  should  be  made 

public S60 

Sir  Walter  8oolt  not  squcamisb  about  <Micadea,  wben  knowledge  ia 

tobeaequired MO 

Tbe  ideas  of  prudes  and  snobs  on  this  cbapter fiS0O 

Tbe  Seottiab  Uipsy  marriage  ceremony  deacribed 860-268 

Tbe  Spaoiab  Gipsy  marriage  ceremony,  according  to  Brigbt,  m861 — 

and  Borrow m262 

Singular  marriage  customs   smong  other  tribes — '*  Uend-fasting** 

among  Scottish  Highland  chieft n262 

Recent  instaneea  of  ncottish  Gipsy  marriages,  266— A  Oipay  on  the 

Preabrterian  form  of  marriage •264 

description  of  Peter  Robertson,  a  famous  odebrator  of  Gipsy  mar- 
riages     264 

In  hU  will,  be  gives  sway,  during  bis  life,  more  than  a  county,  but 

reserres  to  himself  s  "  pendicle,    and  tbe  town  of  Dunfermline. . . .    266 

Rriuarks  on  rams  siid  rams'  boms is266 

The  (itpny  prieat  given  to  good  ale,  and  chastising  bis  tribe  without 

mercT 266 

MILLKR.  IJUGII,  on  the  slsTery  of  Scotch  colliers  and  sslters »12l 

MINHTRKl^Y  OF  THK  SCOTriSH  BORDER. 

The  Scott  elan  agree  to  give  uii  all  friendnbip  with  common  thierea,  Ac    118 
Song  of  **  Johnny  Faa,  tbe  Gipay  Laddie,^'*  239-Of '' Uugbie  tba 

Graeme  •* 807 

MIRACLES. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  tbe  existence  of  tbe  Jews  since  tbe  dispersion    458, 

469,494,688 

They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  only 494 

Thry  are  things  thst  are  contrary  to  natural  laws 688 

It  would  hsTC  been  a  miracle  bad  the  Jews  been  lost  sinoog  mankind    688 

MI.XTURE  OF  G!I*8Y  BI^OI). .     0,  a40,  «V2,  641,  648.  874,  877-879,  899,  468 

MIXED  GIPSIES,  PECULIARITIES  OF  10.  i»196, 878,  878,  875,  m,  881-885, 

3V.'«,  3ii7,  403.  418,  414,  4r,  451,  465,  460-468,  470,  472,  498,  499,  608,  ii509,  682 

891, 
MOSKS. 

Ilia  difficulties  in  inducing  the  Jews  to  undertake  the  Exodus 16 

The  difference  between  bis  rank  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 16,  484 


The  character  of  Moaea.  16  -Uis  troubles  sAer  leaTing  Egypt 20 

How  he  spparently  got  rid  of  the  '*  mixed  multitude  "  that  followed  him      20 
OCCtPATIOyS  OF  THE  GIPSIES  GENERALLY        184.  188.  216,  225,  226, 


888,  284,  246,  847,  858,  401,  467 
OFFOR,  GEORGE,  (Editor  of  Bunran'a  worka). 

Ur  avoids  theGip«ies-IIi8  adrice  to  tbe  editor— He  saya  Mr.  Hoy- 

Und  was  led  captirr  br  a  Gip«r  girl f»680 

What  he  says  sbout  John  Kunysn 615 

OWEN.  JOH.N,  bow  he  retipected  and  appreciated  John  Bunran 581 

PARK,MUNGO:  Marriage  customs  smong  the  nativea of  Africa a260 

•Tbe  sei«  ef  ••Johaay  Pm,  tba  OlpsT  LaddK* •VPMM  >»  ^he  Waverij 
b  mlgbi  bare  beaa  iasMsd  la  tbe  MlMtrelsy  eltba  ttwMilk  Vs4m. 


The  ■yttem  of  PaiMt  amoDg  Um  GIptlM US 


The  UM  of  panel  ffraatad  to  the  friendt  of  the  Oifwica  umemfi  the 

eommnDitr ISO,  ISl,  lU,  Ut.  IM 

PEXNECUIK,  DR.  ALEXANDER 

He  ftlludee  to  the  Oipsict  in  hie  poems  end  bUtory  of  Tweed-dele  ...    IIS 

Hegires  edeecriptiba  of  eOipej  bottle,  et  Romaniio IH 

He  erects  e  dore-cot  oo  the  spot,  to  oommeoiormte  tbe  bftttle W 

PHILOLOGISTS  AND  THE  GIPSY  LANGUAGE. .     fS,  M,  «0.  Sll.  ST,  SU 
PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  THE 

What  Lord  Maeeulftj  laTs  of  it,  Sli— Whel  Banyan  biaasif  vrole 

of  it ...TT 517 

PONS  ASSINORUM.  THE,  OP  THE  GIPST  QUBSTION oUI 

POPULATION  OF  THE  GIPSIES tl,  77.  93.  »7,  Sit,  M7,  41C.  4fa 

PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  OIPSIEB  IN  8COTLA5D. 
Erery  eathor  represeots  tbe  Gipsies  ea  ell  remarfcel^j  derk  in  tbeir 

eppeeranoe Ml 

The  Scottish  Gipsies  of  all  colours— Fair-bstred  Gipsies  io  FlnUnd 

and  Arabia Ml 

Children  stolen  and  incorporated  with  tbe  tribe— How  ita  appaaraaee 

has  been  changed US 

Peculiarity  of  mixing  **  the  blood  "  with  oatire,  in  England »S4i 

Gipsies  formerir  emplojed  in  Scotland  as  ooostsbles,  peace-oflBccrs^ 

and  **  count ry-keepers  " Ui 

The  peculiarities  of  the  tribe  in  each  cspacities— Thej  make  matten 

a  great  deal  worse .* iU 

Impressments  during  the  American  and  French  wars  grestlj  break 

up  the  Oipsy  bands U4 

The  tribe  desert  tbe  ranks  on  landing  in  America miV- 

Tbe  GipHiea  prefer  self-mutilation  Uvimpressnient US 

Sir  Walter  Scott  meets  s  PrusAian  Gipsy  soldier,  s  sentinel  io  Paris.  ni*i 
The  Gipsies  scoept  the  bounty  and  desert— Hams'  **  icilj  Beggars :" 

*'  My  bonny  lass,  I  work  in  brass." ii94i 

The  Gipsies  are  now  crockery-dealers,  horse-dealers,  and  innkeep- 
ers ;  coopers,  shoemakers,  plumbers,  and  msiions ;  tinamiths,  bras- 
iers,  cutlenu  l>ell-hsngers,  umbrella-mendera,  and  chininej- sweeps* 
847 — constables  in  large  and  small  towns,  female  serranls,  lady's 
maids  and  housekeepers;  ginger-bread  dealers,  crockery,  japaa, 

and  white-iron  hawkera,  Ac I S4^ 

English  GipsT  constables— A  Scottish  clergyman  married  to  a  Gipsy.  %S4s 

A  trarelling  Gipsy  jeweller,  disguised  as  a  aailor,  olfera  for  sale  *^  a 

raluable  gold  watch,  that  cost  him  not  less  than  ten  fhuica.** — "  Do 

not  attempt  to  cheat  as  in  this  manner** — The  **  sailor**  makes  bis 

exit  dancing,  and  twirling  his  bludgeon,  in  the  manner  of  bis  tnbe    M* 

Thtmble-riggers,  tinkers,   dealers  in  horn  spoons—**  Did  you  ercr 

make  horn  spoons  P" lit 

Popular  ideas  of  Gipsies,  and  their  numbers— Sir  Walter  ^''eou*a 

opinion U* 

"  Tinklers  and  ragsbonds,"  ainee  tbe  peace  of  1815 SM 

The  Gipsies  at  St.  Bosweirs,  SAX— An  Asiatio  camp  to  be  aeea  after 

the  fair US 

Description  of  the  tinkering  Gipsies,  at  present  in  Scotland SU 

The  hardy  constitution  of  the  uipsy  race  in  resisting  tbe  elements. .  sSM 
Itinerant  GipMies— difficulty  in  pleasing  them  with  hot  rolls— Gipsy 

begKsrs  in  towns. '.     Uf 

Travelling   singing   Gipsy    impostors,    855— Gipsy    mock    eoaotry 

labourers '.     S34 

Irinh  Gipsies  In  Scotland —A  Gipsy  womaa  gives  birth  to  a  ehild  in 

the  opcnMda v> - tSi 

Iriah  Uipaiea  \n  UuiaBAr-T^  vn  «MA!iKAA. \t) 'dMkt  Hi^^fiiiik  «iad 
SootUsU  br«ibf«n ^a8fc< 
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PA«fl 

IrUh  Oip«j  mechuiiet  in  Edinbanrb,  Eoglaod,  ud  Um  Unittd  StatM  15$ 
Infinttcide  among  \hm  Giptiei — Tb«  triM  ph/tioallj,  nSM— Ftaato 

Oimjr  recklcMneM fi859 

Tb«  Oip«ie«  charged  with  oowanlie«--Th«  Seottiali  QiptiM  malce  ti- 

crileni  soldiers 869 

The  Gipsies  emplojed  bj  European  gorcrnmcnte,  i«  aoidlera,  mSM, 

end  spice 1186O 

An  interesting  meeticg  between  e  French  and  Spanish  Oip^,  in  the 

beat  of  a  battle nMO 

Soppoeed  danger  from  Oipaiea  in  time  of  war  equally  applicable  to 

Jews  sod  Freemasons nMO 

Boottisb  Gipaiee  distinguished  for  gratitude,  in  retara  for  drilitj  and 

kindoeea. 880 

**  Terrible,**  a  Gipsj  chief,  offers  to  sell  bis  all,  to  get  a  fanner  out  of 

prison 861 

Terrible's  opinion  of  "writers'*  and  lairdi,  but  eapeciallj  of  the 

writers 86t 

The  feelings  of  tbe  Gipsiea  in  regard  to  the  prejudice  that  ezista 

against  them ii8li 

Terrible's  character— His  mother  a  witclh- He  belie¥ed  she  could  hiTe 

set  the  fsrmer  free 818 

The  character  of  Gipsj  chiels  generallj— Education  aaong  tbe  Scwt* 

tishGiiMies ." " 884 

•885 
II885 


How  a  Oips/  child  became  "  spoiled,**  864— Edncatioa  amoDf  tiM 

Hpanish  GipHies,  »— Female  Gipaies 

Neclect  of  females  among  the  Jews— A  Jew's  morning  prayer 

Religioo  among  the  8cottuh  Gipsies,  865— Their  icenenl  politieal  sen- 


timents.      866 

Grellmsnn  on  the  religion  of  the  Gipsies— Mr.  Borrow  prcuebet  to 

them  in  Spain 11866 

Tbe  number  of  the  Gipsiea  in  Scotland— Gipsies  in  all  tbe  towns,  and 

man^  of  tlie  Tillages 867 

Few  Gipaies  now  hanged— Their  present  punishment— They  cannot 

fall  to  eccrease. n867 

Tbe  cirilizaibn  and  improrement  of  the  Gipsies — An  Hungarian 

nobleman's  opinion 867 

Tbe  restless  nsture  of  tbe  Gipsies— How  it  is  manifested fli868 

Tbe  Isnguagv  of  the  Gipsies  should  be  pablished,  and  the  tribe  en- 
couraged to  spesk  it  openly 869 

Tbe  plan  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Crabb,  n368,  and  the  Re?.  Mr.  Baird  for  the 

cir  ilitation  of  tbe  Gipsies flU69 

Tbe  dilliculty  in  distinguishing  some  of   the  tribe  from  common 

nattves «869 

The  Gipsies  msrry  smong  tbemselfes,  like  the  Jews,  and  **  stick  to 

eachother." 869 

FEINCIPAL  GIPSY  FAMILIES  IX  SCOTLAND. 

Few 101,  »1U8,  106,  lu7,  106,  nll8, 118, 181, 188,  886,  850,  861,  855,  406 

BaiUU..  .101,  nl08, 118,  119, 180, 181,  185,  186,  188,  186, 1*7,  808-808^918, 

818,815,819,886,411 

PBITCH  ARD  on  the  Hungarian  race,  past  and  present 418 

PBOPHKCIES. 

-'  Scattering  of  tbe  Egyptians,'*  Etek.  zxiz.  12-14,  and  zis.  10,  88 

andS6 40 

**  A  people  that  are  to  proToke  and  anger  tbe  Jews,"  Dent.  zxziL  81, 

and  Rom.  i.  Vi n49l,588 

PTRENEKS.  The  Gipiiies  of  tbe,  resemble  the  inferior  dens  of  Scottish 

Gipnies 66 

gUAKEIlS. 

Gipsy -Quskers,  or  Qnaker-Gipnie^ n880 

The  result  of  their  sot  ietjr  being  diisoKed 44H 

The  nature  of  the  perpctuatiun  of  their  a]kia\e«ca ^s^ 


EM0LI8H  OIP8IE9. 

Their  mrrinl  (bant  tlu  jmr  ISIS— A  dtsonption  of  thtm  ia  ■  *wt, 

poblUheil  IB  161S: M 

Art  af  Sid  Brar7  VIII.— BnnBt'*  allwion  to  Kn^li  Qipak*.  ia  IMl  H 
Act  of  ITIh  Ueoiy  Till. — A  flnc  of  fbrtj  |iondi  for  orRj  Gipt;  in- 

twrted M 

Aet  of  Quem  ElUabctb— FcIodj  fcralrsBscn  lo  mukiw  with  tb* 

OipaUa M 

tut  of  Ibe  oxKaiioDi  asdn-Cbirin  II.— Tb«Olp«la  itill  liafato  ■•dn 

"  tfaaVagnnl  Ael tl 

Mnabor  uf  Qipiin  Is  En|i1ud  dnriof  tha  linM  of  Qomd  Elinbcth. .  H 
Eitimat*  of  iDeir  pmaot  number,  bj  Hr.  Ho^lAnd,  tni  »  BtwabcT  of 

pariismtDt. M 

Aultaor'i  mnirka,  mod  •dilor'i  CDiiimMili  ItMreon all 

llr.  Borrdw'i  dcKriptloii  of  th*  Bogliib  OipilM,  ud  lb*  Bailiik 

dialect  ipokcn  by  tben alt 

Engliib  Gipairt  inrol  in  Beollaod — A  duariptioo  of  •  eanp  of  Ibea     M 

Adrentora   of  »  Scolchmin  amODg  the  GIpaiaa  in  KngluMi M 

-      Crime  atnonB  Uia  Eogllah  Oipaic*— Beport  nn  tba  priaoa*  in  Kortb- 

Dmberlaod M 

Skelcli  of  ID  English  Oipij  funil;  irrifiag  in  SeotUnil,  bj  Sir  Wil- 

EXEruTioNsXMoso'THE'oipjfVra'.!!!!!'//.!'/.si|"m  iss.'uK':'^^ 

FALLS.  ilc«l.«bl»,  of  Dunb«r,  OipalM IW,  MT-a<l,  iSl.  :^i  v' 

Will  Vt»,  llie  Uipav  kioK.  claim*  them  aa  bia  rdalirea mi'-.  i:l 

FARUEItS. 

Their  prupFtlT  protected  br  the  Gipaiea 4T,  '■.?.  Vl 

Iloir  ibv;  aoiueliniea  treat Ue  Uipiiea  .  .48,  6S,  66,  ISI,  al7t>,  JtO.  :-.:l.  ::«. 

2*1  -; 

FIFE  AND  STIRLINOSIIIRE  GirSlBi 

Tbe  countr  of  Fife  coDtaiocd,  at  ooa  time,  a  great  manr  DomadK 

Oipaica '. :*■■ 

Tlie  tribe,  at  ooe  lime,  posaoswd  a  fuundrr  ocar  St.  Andrcoa.  eallrd 

"  Little  Carroll  " !*• 

Locligelliu  (iipaiea  more  panienlarlr  dcactibad ',* 

DeacnpliuD  of  LocL|(ellie  and  alherplaeua,  lllnalralire  of  Uiiitj  ijiiaT^ 

Doacriplion  of  Falkland  "aeraniea"  ■:«' 

Priaci|«l  names  of  Ixtcbgellie  uiiiiriea  and  their  coDaeiiuDu Ill 

The  tribe  feared  nil  orer  Ihe  ahirva  of  File,  Kinroaa,  I'erlh,  Antst, 

andAberdcen :4l 

Old  Cbarlm  Graham  -**Tli»  auld  Ihinjt  again,  ray  lord,  but  nae  privl"  111 
lli>  wife  baniabi'd  lo  Uolanr  Uar— tiarties  a  Uiliaj  there,  and  rclursa 

rich : Ill 

Younft  Cliarlaa  Uraliain  •iiprebetidrd— Ilii  irrilalioa  at  tbe  eroad 

-■'- —  It  bim— He  tlcaU  a  fannri'a  hxrar,  nella  it,  ateala  it  again. 


le  uriglnal  owner,  HS-RoIm  a  faeior,  a 

y  wtdiiar — tie  ii  apparrnllj  penitrnt  at  lb«  gal- 

•  nir  bi'i  shar>,  and  addreura  Ibc  people '.tt 

Biigb  (iraham  itubbed  br  John  Young,  wlia  i*  banleil  like  a  f»i. 


a,  in-  Hut  kivka  nlf  bit  shae>,  ai 


r  prutectur,  to  folio*  the  gang,  and  take 


UarKirel  (iralium.  n  vuman  of  uiienmmon  bodllr  atrroett 

'  '      Yiiung.  n-hu  i-tubbed  Mueh  G  rail  am,  ■llbouiib  lire  &c1 

b'  i)tlit.  IS  rall.'d  t..r  hia  miUher,  "  The  dirarf  ■•' 


juliii  Yiiung.  n-liu  i-tubbed  Mueh  Graiiam,  ■llbouii 

=-''-'-   " -all.'d  l..r  hia  miilher,  "  The  dirarf  , 

generou*  mao— He  brraka  uol  of  manr  p'rwon*  befon 


OM  Ju\in'ii«iBa,tm^aVtii»»iw4'«^m\iaMii*«m«,r»pliid,  "Tbet 
arc  mil  Uanf;en"  ... --..      ..- ,. , 


Faw'i  diploniacj  on  the  ooeasioi 
Death  of  Junes  Y.— The  Gipsii 
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SCOTTISH  GIPSIES*  DOWN  TO  THE  TEAR  1716. 

Oipeica  tuppotd  to  be  in  Scotland  before  the  jetr  1460 98 

McI^Unn  of  Bombie  kills  s  Oipsj  chief,  snd  recorera  the  Bsroi  ▼  of 

Bombie .'...      98 

The  Gipfties  enter  Scotlsnd,  from  Hpsin,  bj  wmr  of  Ireland. ftSS 
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